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PREFACE. 


While I present the Public with the first Volume of 
the Indian History, during the most ancient periods, 
I think it necessary thus early to enter my protest 
against all attempts to judge the pages of the following 
Work by the rules of criticism, which are applied to 
history in general. To those rules, an investigation 
of this extensive nature, pointing towards asras so re- 
mote, and illustrative of events at once so complicated, 
and so deeply buried in the gulf of time, is by no 
means amenable. In fact, it may be thought that the 
subsequent pages contain rather the history of astrono- 
mical mythology, as it flourished in the great empires of 
Asia, than that of any particular nation on the East- 
ern continent ; but it will readily be perceived by the 
discerning reader, that it is only through the windings 
of that dark and intricate labyrinth, that historic truth 
in those distant asras is to be explored, and a know- 
ledge of the genuine characters celebrated in remote an- 
tiquity to be obtained. It is in this Volume that the 
outlines of the historical plan, laid down in the preface 
of the Indian Antiquities, relative to the existence of 
yoL, I. a 
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a more ancient sphere, allusive to an older race, and a 
different mythology, are attempted to be filled up , and 
since, from the indulgence of the Pubhc to a produc- 
tion very ill printed, and worse arranged, that book is 
now become exceedingly scarce, and may not be in the 
possession of many of the purchasers of this volume, 
it IS necessary to bring before their view, that portion' 
of It which details the facts in question - 

It IS there observediby me, that “ I hadmot at first 
formed the remotest conception, that to enter into the 
spint of the ancient Sanscrit History-of India, or to 
render that history intelhgible to the reader, it would> 
be necessary to engage in the deepest astronomical 
speculations of tile Oriental world , but that, as I ad- 
vanced in my inquiries, I foundithat kind of know- 
ledge to be mdispensabld , for, in fact, the primeval 
histones of allthe ancient empires of the earth, amount 
to little more than the romantic dreams of astronomical 
mytholog)' This is particularly evident in Hindos— 
tan, from the trio great and most ancient rajah families 
being denominated Surya-dans, and Chandra-bans, 
or cluldren of Che sun and moon ' 

" In the first ^olumc of the Indian History, I> trust 
it ■nmU be proved, upon CMdence the most indisput- 
able, that the personages m ho arc said to have flou- 
rished so manyithousandj}cars,initlie earliest ages, 
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were of celestial, not teireslrial origin ; that^their em- 
pire was the empire of imagination in the skies, not 
of real power on this globe of earth ; that the clay and 
year of Brahma, and the day and year of mortals, are 
of a nature widely different ; that the whole jargon of 
the Yugs, or grand periods, and consequently all those 
presumptuous assertions of the Brahmins, relative to 
the earth's antiquity, have no foundation htit in the 
great solar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions ; 
and that Chaldea, and not India, was the parent- 
country of mankind. In proof of tliis last assertion, 
a few remarkable instances are there produced, up'oii 
the authoiity of Sir William Jones, which evince th6 
primitive languages of Chaldea and India hot to be 
greatly dissimilar ; that the name Adam may be traced 
to the Sanscrit root, Adim, or the first; that iii th^ 
prophetic and regal title of Menu of India, may be re- 
cognized the patriarch Nuh, or Noah; that their great 
hero Bali, an appellative synonymous with the Bel, or 
Baal, of their neighbours, is no other than Belus ; and 
that all the prodigies of valour and wisdom fabled of 
the renowned Dionysius of India, if true, are only 
true of Rama, the son of Cush, a deified Kero, adored 
at this day by that very name through the whole ex- 
tent of that country. 

- C- 

“ In this line of argument I am nol: without the 
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support of a very learned and able vmter , for that the 
ancient history of the illustrious families of Asia, but 
especially of Greece, during the poetical ages, might 
be read in the heavens, was the opinion of the late Mr 
Costard, one of the most profound Oriental astrono- 
mers that ever flourished in Europe It is, however, 
a fact notorious, and allowed by all proficients in that 
noble and wonderful science, that the Greeks, although 
they carried astronomy to a surprising height of im- 
provement, were not the inventors of it They bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians their knowledge of its pnn- 
ciples , and, in their wild ambition to have themselves 
considered by posterity as the most ancient nation on 
earth, and tlieir country as the sole fountain of the 
arts and sciences, they adapted to the constellations, 
already formed, the various parts of their ovn fabulous 
Jiistory Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, m his least per- 
fect work, " the Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
amended," has affirmed, that Chiron first formed tht 
sphere for the use of the Argonauts , but even a name 
so higlily and deservedly eminent as Newton's, cannot 
sanction a palpable error Dr Rutherforth, in one of 
the most, ingenious productions on the subject of na- 
tural philosophy that ever vas published, has in the 
clearest manner evinced, that the constellations, deli- 
neated on the sphere, though apparently allusive to 
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the Argonautic expedition, could not possibly be (lie 
fabrication of Chiron, or any other Grecian, for that pui- 
pose, since thegicatest part of the stars in the constel- 
lation Argo, and in particular Canopus, the brightest 
of them, were not visible in any part of Greece ; and 
no astronomer ^youldbe so absurd, as'to delineate con- 
stellations to direct the course of a vessel, the principal 
stars in which “ could not be seen by the mariners, 
either when they set out, or when they came to the 
end of their voyage.” With respect to the Egyptians, 
although undoubtedly many of the figures of the con- 
stellations have the appearance of being ancient Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, yet that, at least, those of the zodiac 
could not be of their entire fabrication, various, and 
some, I trust, forcible arguments have been urged by 
me,"* but particularly the high improbability that the 
Egyptians should be the original inventors of a form 
and order of the constellations which are, in many 
respects, totally inapplicable to the climate of Egypt. 
The consequence is, that their ancestors must have 
brought a sphere already fabricated,, for the use of 
agriculture and navigation, from some primeval coun- 
try inhabited by them, before their miigration to the 
banks of the Nile ; and that primeval country, we are 
informedfrom the most sacred authority, was Chaldea. 

5 Consult those arguments in p. 257 of the present quarto volume.. 


\ 
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Impressed, therefore, with ideas on the subject, si- 
milar to those that swayed Mr Costard’s mind , but, 
at the same time, convinced that the “ history to be 
read in the heavens,” neitlier alluded to the Grecian, 
nor wholly to tlie Egyptian mythology, I have ad- 
venturously launched into a new region of histoncal 
investigation, and have attempted to give, from the 
ample and recording tablet of the skies, the real history 
of the first •grand family of the post-diluvian world 
I have commenced the history of the ancient sove- 
reigns of Hindostan, that is, of the children of the sun 
and moon, from the aethenal region whence they 
probably emanated , and a companson, which I have 
been enabled to make of all the Oriental zodiacs, 
solar and lunar, that could be procured by my re- 
searches into books of antiquity, fully corroborates 
the system upon vhich I have proceeded Indeed, 
so wide has been the range I have found myself 
compelled to take, of such an extensive nature were 
the subjects that continually rose and demanded elu- 
cidation, that, in the former part of the work, I seemed 
to be under the necessity of writing, not so much the 
Histor) of Hindostan, as the History of Asia itself, 

AND OF THE HUMAN RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE 

Without taking this enlarged retrospect of ancient 
periods, the euly history of an empire undoubtedly 
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one of tlie first established upon earth, blended as that 
history is with theological and astronomical specula- 
tions, and interwoven as it is ^^ith that of Assyria 
and Persia, would be totally unintelligible. 

“ 'While Dr, Ruthcifoith combats the assertion of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that Chiron foimcd the first sphcie 
for the use of the Argonauts in their \ oyage to Colchis, 
he yet allows, that many of the constellations of the 
Giecian, that is (as }ilr. Costaul in anothci tieatisehas 
piovcd], the Chaldean spheie, appaiently allude to that 
event: but then, he thinks the)' weic fabricated at a 
period siihscqncnf to its completion, and were intended 
only as vicmoriah of it. With respect to the event itself, 
Mr. Biyant. in the second volume ol his Analysis of 
Ancient Mytholog)'. has ofl'eied vej y substantial aigu- 
ments to evince that it never took place at all, and that 
the whole story originally arose fiom some misappre- 
hended traditions relative io the ark of JYoa//, and the 
sacred personages that attended him on the most im- 
portant voyage ever recorded. Had Mr. Bryant more 
frequently directed his attention to the literature of 
Persia and Arabia, he might have derived a surprising 
support to his assertions from many of their astrono- 
mical productions. For instance, in Dr. Hyde’s trans- 
lation of Ulug Beg’s Tables of the Fixed Stars, the sign 
Argo is simply called Stella Navis, that is, the con- 
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sldlahon of the ship , and there is reason to suppose 
that, in naming the stars, the royal astronomer of Persia 
followed some very ancient astronomical tables, known 
in his own country , since, had he copied those of 
Ptolemy, he would have denommated it, after that 
w nter, Afyv; , the astensm of Argo 

“Mr Bryant has slighdy mentioned, from this author, 
that by Orion, the Persians usually imderstand Nim- 
rod, and that an altar [ormed part of the ancient sphere, 
but he might have gone farther than this, and, in the 
signs of the zodiac, and the consteUabons of tlie south- 
ern hemisphere in parbcular, have discovered many 
otlier striking circumstances, relative<to the early post- 
diluvian ages The ample notes, which Dr Hyde 
has added to this vork of Ulug Beg, upon every one 
ofthe forty-eight constellations, into which the ancients 
divided the visible heavens, with the enumeration of 
theirseveral Oriental appellabons in Chaldee, Hebrew, 
Persian, and Arabic, with large extracts from the 
vntings of various AsiaUc astronomers, exhibit an 
inestimable treasure of intelligence in this line of sci- 
ence, vhich seems never before to ha^e been sufli- 
cicntl) attended to by the Eastern antiquary, or the 
historian of Asiatic events Surely, if the ancient 
Greeks had the policy to adapt their mythologic de- 
tails to constellations totally irrelative to their history. 
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the model ns should Iiavc tlic honesly to icstoie to tlic 
Chaldenns, wliat it is evident oiigmally belonged to 
tlicm, and what I am of opinion can be proved to 
allude to {hc]')rimitivc hisioiy ofmanbuHl. The whole 
of the fifteen soul hem constellations, piobably tlic hist 
delineated on thecelcsiial splicrc, a]^pcai tomctoaffoid 
an illustrative commenlaiy u])on, and to yield decisive 
testimony to the truth of rm: thn’ riRvSr chaptcrs 
or Grxnsrs. I^or, in memorial of what other events, 
except of those impoitaiU onc.s that engrossed tlie 
grateful admiration of tlic])ost-diluvian lathers of man- 
kind, wc^e placed in the heavens, first, the constella- 
tion of NAVIS, or the s/fjp: secondly, ara, oi ihe a(fai , 
with its vast body of hie and smoke ascending near the 
Triangle, tliat icmarkable Egyptian symbol of Deity, 
I mean of the numex triplex ; tliirdly, the sacripicer, 
whom the Greeks (for a reason wliicli I shall hereafter 
explain) denominated Chiron, the centaur; fourthly, 
the beast about to be sacrificed, improperly called hiipvs, 
since Ptolemy uses the term and the Arabian ap- 
pellative of the constellation is translated by Dr. 
Hyde; fifthly, corvus, or ike raven ; sixthly, crater, 
or the cup of libation, called by the ^Egyptians Crater 
henejicus Osiridis ? and I trust that no truth can be more 
indisputably proved than that which I have laboured 
to establish in the following pages, that Osiris and 

VOL. I. b 
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Noah are the same Seventhly, eighthly, and ninth- 
ly, with respect to the canis major, the cams minor, 
and LEPUS, that is, the ^eaferand lesser dog and the hare, 
situated so near to Orion, the great and iniquitous 
hunter both of men and beasts , I shall take the liberty 
of inserting the illustrative words of my author himself 
X)r Hyde tells us, the Jews call this constellation 
Gibbor, that is, gigas, the giant He then adds. Prop- 

ter duos Canes et Leporem qii<e sunt in mama, poeta Jahu- 
lati Onona fnisse venationis studiosnm isque, in ccelo 
exi^tens,/ueni sicut Ximrod, Gibbor Sajid, i e Gigas, 
sai potens venatione coram Domino In this plSce I can- 
not but dissent from Dr Hyde, and think there is far 
more truth than fable in the supposition that Orion 
and Nimrod mean the same person Tlie whole of the 
remaining constellations of the southern hemisphere, 
are composed of aquatic objects or animals, and may 
be considered as pointedly allusive to a general de- 
luge, at least as pointedly as any of the others can be 
to the expedition the Argonauts 

“ So far Dr Hyde, in his profound astronomical 
commentar) upon Ulug Beg, \\as of use to guide my 
adventurous step through this dangerous ground, as far 
as Iknois, untrodden before, and from this author, 
and the clegant^ ersion of the astronomy of Alfraganus, 
by the learned Golius, I acquired such a knowledge 
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of tlic Persian and Arabian astronomy, as enabled me 
to piocecd increasing confidence in tliis compli- 
cated inquiry. The Egyptians, however, who, dining 
the revolution ol'somnny centuries, devoted themselves 
to the study of this science, and vlio were so univer- 
sally celebiaicd as the most e\])cit astionumeis in the 
ancient woikl, appeared to mciit still moie attentive 
examination. Foitunately, in the second volume ol 
Kirclier’s OEdipus yEgyptiacus, there is prescived that 
invaluable relick of antiquity, copied from an oiiginal 
in the museum of the Barbirini family at Rome, the 

i ’ 

ancient sphere of the plulosoj)hic piogeny of Mizraim, 
in many of tlie fabulous cliaracteis and liieioglypliic 
delineations engraved upon it, totally diffeient fioiu 
that of the Chaldeans, but still bearing each to the 
other such a general feature of similitude, as to demon- 
strate their originating in the fertile invention of the 
same race, and their correspondence to the early events 
of one common country. In my observations upon 

this sphere, I have remarked, that though Kircher 

« 

might be, in some instances, what Warburton, rep re- 
sents him, a learned visionary, yet, as he was indefa- 
tigable in procuring, from every quarter, the hierogly- 
phic symbols of Egyptian knowledge, their genuineness 
may be depended upon, when his conjectures possibly 
may not. I shall not, however, prolong these pages 

b 2 
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by dwellingat present on anyparticular instances that 
might be brought to illustrate the foregoing assertion, 
but shall pass on to the cursory consideration of one or 
two remarkable circumstances that struck my eye in 
reviewing the solar and lunar zodiacs of India , in the 
former of which there is, in my opinion, a strong cor- 
roborative testimony of thatdeluge which the Brahmins 
so peremptorily deny ever to have taken place in Hin- 
dostan It is in the sign Virgo, who, as Sir Wilham 
Jones observes on that zodiac, “ is drawn standing on 
a boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, and in 
the other an ear of rice-com,”* circumstances which 
equally recall to our remembrance the Egyptian Isis, 
and the Eleusinian Ceres, with the nocturnal gloom 
in Inch their rites were celebrated , as they do the 
awful event, which I liave united my humble efforts 
^\lth Mr Br) ant to prove those rites depicted + With 
respect to the Nac Shatra, or mansions of the moon, 
vliicli form the lunar zodiac, it is possible tliat the 
argumenti liavebrought to prove tint this very curious 
mode of measuring out the heavens, so totally foreign 
to, and uiiknossn in all the systems of European astro- 
noni) ,ongiiiated among the astronomers of India, may 
be thought dccisi\ e \ iz that it could not be borrowed 

* See the Ajiaiic Reiearche*, \ol. II p sga 

t bet Indbn AmiquUfcj, \J>1. 1 1 
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from Chaldea or Arabia, because the lunar zodiac of 
India consists, and ever did consist, of twenty-seven 
mansions only ; while, according to Costard, that of 
Chaldea, and, according to Hyde, that of Arabia, have 
ever contained twenty-elghtmansions: besides, the cu- 
rious catalogue of animals and objects, almost all of 
them peculiar to India, by which those mansions are 
distinguished, sucli as the teeth of the elephant, sacred 
conchs, an instrument used in their temples, Indian 
tabors, affords additional proof of this assertion. One, 
however, of the asterisms of that zodiac is not so pe- 
culiarly Indian, since we find among the number an 
oblation to the gods, noticed before ; which I as firmly 
believe to be allusive to the offering of Noah, when he 
descended from the ark, as I am convinced the two-faced 
image, delineated on another, does to Noah himself, ' 
the only Xx\xt Janus bijrons of the ancient woild. How- 
ever, in my history of the three first Indian Avatars, 

I have been able to adduce far more decisive evidence, 
relative to the general deluge, than can be collected 
from any symbols, or displayed in any hieroglyphics 
whatsoever. 

‘ ‘ One principal inducement, next to motives of a more 
important kind, for entering into this wide astronomi- 
cal range, was the anxious wish by this means to, throw 
light, upon the obscure annals andinvolved'chronology 
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of ancient India, an object which has been effectually- 
obtained by it To that important point I have di- 
rected aU the scattered rays of information which I 
could collect in the course of these researches , and, 
although I have by this means been enabled, I trust 
successfully, to combat the claims of the Brahmins to 
such stupendous antiquity as that insisted on by them, 
yet have I not neglected, at the same time, to substan- 
tiate every just and well founded claim the Hmdoos 
can urge to supenority, either m regard to their early 
civilization, or their rapid progress to perfection in 
arts and sciences, when those assumptions do not mi- 
litate against all the received opinions and traditions 
of mankind Notwithstanding their absurd geogra- 
phical notions, which the reader will find exhibited, 
from Sanscreet authority, in a future page, yet there 
IS every reason, from the doctrine of the seven supenor 
Boduns, or purifying spheres, through which they 
supposed the transmigrating soul to pass , and from 
the CIRCULAR DAVCE, in which, according to Lucian, 
in his treatise de Saltatione, they worshipped the orb 
of the sun , to belie\ c they had, in the most early pe- 
riods, discoverfid that the earth in form was spherical, 
and that the jdancls revolved round the sun Besides tlie 
knowledge of the true solar system, which Pytliagoras 
most probably learned in India, there is every reason 
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to think that they ^vere acquainted ^vdlh spherical 
trigonometry, and that something very much like the 
Ne\Ytonian system of attraction and gravitation was 
known among them. Indeed, Sir William Jones seems 
to conliim this, when lie infonns us, that “ the works . 
of Yav\n Acharyv are said to include a system of 
the universe, founded on the principle of attraction 
and the centr al position of the sun,” which I think 
it is far more likely Pythagoras learned of this philo- 
sopher in India, than this Brahmin of Pythagoias in 
Gieece; for, to have gone thither, he must have re- 
nounced the self-sufficient character of that haughty 
tribe, and have violated a leading precept of the religion 
and policy of Biahma. This very early knowledge of 
thegreat fundamental principles ofastronomy, seems to 
be incontestably proved by a passage, which immedi- 
ately follows in the third discourse of Sir William 
Jones, “ that the names of the planets and zodiacal stars, 
which the Arabs borrowed from the Greeks, are found 
in the oldest Indian records. In short, while I have 
anxiously endeavoured to do justice to the superior 
claims to credit of the Mosaic system, I have been care- 
ful not to do the Brahmins injustice. I have that kind 
of partiality which every historian possesses for the 
nation whose history he is probably induced by that 

* Asiatic Researches, vol, I. p. 430. 
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very partiality to record , but, I trast, it has seldom 
misguided my judgment, and in no instances falsified 
my narration ” 

Many of the assertions in the preceding extract, ivhen 
first made public, had so much the air of romance, and 
in paiticular the idea of calling in tlieaid of astronomy 
in corroboration of the Mosaic records, I mean that 
portion of them which details the events of tlie first 
ages, appeared so very eccentric to many ofuiy readers, 
that they concluded the whole to be dictated by the 
sole desire of establishing, at all hazards, a favourite 
hypothesis , and while tliey gave me some credit for 
ingenuity in formmg it, utterly rejected the conclu- 
sions deduced from it But express information ha\ - 
ing, since diat period, been received from India, that a 
more ancient sphere actually existed among the Brali- 
mins, and the cosmogony of Moses, as well as all the 
leading doctrines in the initial chapters of Genesis, 
has ing been proved to be consonant to the accounts 
in Sanscrect histones, investigated b) Mr IVilford 
and others upon the spot, and, in short, the S) stem 
being noi\ clearl) proxed fa be the same, the detail of 
Moses ha\ ing been dictated, ns I contend, b) inspi- 
ration, and that, in the Sanscreet records, presen cd 
inxiolatc among other pnmexal traditions rclatixc to 
the old vorld, at Casi, or Benares, my hypothesis 
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will probably not now be looked upon as totally ro- 
mantic and visionary. 

The hypothesis proposed was briefly this: that the 
ancient patriarclis, for the purposes of agriculture as 
well as for astronomical uses, had formed a spheie; 
that on this spheie were engiaved various hieroglypjiic 
characters (for hieroglyphics were tlie only written 
language then known) ; that tliese hieroglyphic cha^ 
racters had, as is natural to be supposed, an imme- 
diate allusion to tlie events most interesting, and most 
important in the first ages of mankind; and tliatmany 
of them liave descended unaltered, tliougli obscured 
by the veil of a different mytliology, to the present 
times. Our view of Oriental astronomical mythology 
being thus enlarged, and our acquaintance with their 
genuine historical records thus extended, I may, with 
renovated confidence, repeat my assertion, that the 
celestial Draco, or great polar dragon of the northern 
sphere, shedding pernicious influences on man and 
beast, is no other than the Evil Principle in nature per- 
sonified, or, in other words, the Luciferof Sacred Writ ; 
and that, in fact, it is the same dragon which the fabling 
Greeks record to have guarded the golden apples in 
the garden of the Hesperides, or Fortunate Islands, in 
which islands the ancients almost universally placed ' 
the terrestrial Paradise; that the vast diffusion of water 
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on the sphere, which the Greeks denominated Hydra 
(from oJup, water), is allusive to the general deluge, ex- 
presfly indicated by the raven of Noah' standing upon 
it, with’ one wing somewhat depressed, and the other 
raised, asm act to fly, and the Poculum, Or goblet, 
also afl&lxed to it, which so forcibly points to the first 
cultivator of the vine, that Poculum which was the 
distmguished symbol, through all antiquity, of the 
anuahle but inebriated patriarch, that Noah himself 
was the Sacnficer, and his ark the Ship of the sphere', 
and that the 'Ara, or altar of the skies, has by no means 
any relation to the imaginary altar, upon which, ac- 
cording to the same allegorizing "race, the gods svVore 
to be revenged on the Titans, but tliat it, as well as the 
oblation of the Indian zodiac! ‘was intended tb com- 
memorate that patriarch s grateful piety when he de- 
scended from the ark at Ararat, and built an altar, on 
which he offered an oblation to the God of heaven 
That in the constellation Orion, as before asserted, 
the mighty hunter of Scripture was in reality cano- 
nized, we have tlie authority of the Persian records to 
warrant our asserting , and those records are not a little 
corroboritcd by the very curious circumstance that 
Homer, who perhaps was no stranger to the Persian 
traditions, in the eleventh book of the Od)ssey repre- 
sents Orion in hell, as incessantly engaged in hunting 
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wild beasts. With respe'ctto.tlie other branches of the 
great post-diluvian family, who were all elevated to 
sidereal honours, and shone forth from the respective 
orbs to which they were exalted, in imagined benignity 
or vengeance on the infatuated Sabian race, who bowed 
to them the knee of servile, adoration, I flatter myself 
that in the seventh chapter of this volume, which is 
devoted to the particular investigation of the original 
Oriental appellatives, and ray thological history of the 
seven planets, by a chain of evidence the result of la- 
borious research, it is proved, as far as the argument 
would admit of proof, that to Jupiter the Egyptians 
elevated the departed spirit of Ham, or Hammon [Afcav], 
the founder of their nation, known by his symbol the 
ram; that the virtuous Shem, after death, continued 

I 

still to shed on mankind a beneficent beard, in the 
Mithra, or solar deity of his progeny the Persians*; 
that Japhet, denominated the lord of the isles of the 
Gentiles, was constellated in Canopus, jhe Egyptian 
god of mariners, and the pilot of the sacred Baris, from 
whom, in after ages, the Greeks borrowed the charac- 
ter, constituting him their Neptune, or god of the 
ocean; and that the renowned conqueror Belus, 6r 
Bali, is the warlike genius' which rolls inJt^ orbit the 
angry Mars. These most ancient and distinguished 
personages appear to me to be the genuine prototypes 
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°of dl ■who', 'll! future a^esrm Greece and Italy usurped 
'thfe' respecti've appellations thus assigned' them, and 
engrossed the honours which a more i ancient nation 
had 'decreed to their venerated'ancestors i > 

'^Th'e Egyptians were a race at once so immersed in 
astronomical pul suits, and so grossly addicted to tliat 
'specie's of symbolical worship, which is one principal 
^source^f mythology, that the reader wiH not be greatlj 
astonished to find on the original Egyptian zodiac, eh- 
gra'ved in this volume, the eight Dii Majores of that 
superstitious nation, recognized by the symbolical 
animals respectively assigned them in their hierogly- 
phic system of 'theology' But' the European asti'o- 
n’omef can scarcely fad of being both surprised and 
“gratified, while he contemplates the novel aSterisms of 
the Indian zodiac, ‘also engraved for public inspection 
in this volume, in \\ Inch tlie planets are personified, 
and designated as earned round their orbits on animals 
intended to express their tardy Or rapid revolutions 
Thus, the Sun is mounted on a bon, to mark the ardour 
and fierceness of his beam the Moon on an antelope, 
to denote the rapidity of licr progress, 'Mcrcuiy on a 
ln^\k, .1 bird whose soaring wing explores the highest 
region of ether,' •while its undazzlcd eje gazes sted- 
1 istly on.dic orb of da), shining in mendian splen- 
dour Mirr, armed with a sabre, is bonic on a vai- 
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horse through the heavens; Venus, the radiant har- 
binger as well of the opening as the closing day, is 
mounted on a camel, an animal patient and indefati- 
gable, that pursues his unwearied journey over track- 
less deserts and burning sands, early and late, before the 
sun lises, and after it has declined. Jupiter rides on a 
boar, a slow and sluggish animal, the emblem of his 
tedious revolution ; and Saturn measures round the 
circumference of his vast orbit, exalted on the back of 
a heavy, unwieldy elephant. 

For having devoted so considerable a portion of tlie 
subsequent pages, to the defence of the Mosaic history, if 
any apology be necessary, I have this to urge in my vin- 
dication, that, leaving out of the question the hostile 
attacks recently made on that history and its author by 
infidelity, and urged with such increased virulence and 
malignity at the present momentous crisis, the writings 
of that sublime and venerable legislator must necessa- 
rily claim a very large share of the attention of every 
historian of those ancient periods, the transactions of 
which form the principal subject of this volume. 
Subordinate and laborious as is the station which, 
for many years, .it has been_my lot to fill in the pro- 
fession of which I am a member, disappointment and 
neglect have not yet shaken the zeal of my attach- 
ment to it ; nor could I avoid feeling equally with my 
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brethren in the higher orders of th'e establishment, sen- 
timents of just indignation at the insults offered to that 
profession, and indeed tothe whole Chnstian church, 
by the insinuations of M Volney, and other professed 
infidels of the age, that the noble system of the national 
theology rests upon no better basis than an Egyptian 
Allegory, relative to the introduction of evil into the 
world , that the fabulous Crishna of India should he 
represented, both in name, character, and the mira- 
cles imputed to him by a superstitious people, as the 
prototype of the Christian Messiah , that in a fanciful 
hypothesis relative to the celestial Virgo, and the sun 
nsmg m that sign, the immaculate conception should 
be ndiculed, the stupendous event of the resurrection 
scoffed at, and the Sun of righteousness be degraded to a 
level with his creatures Iwillnotpropagate the conta- 
gion, by referung either to the work, or the page in 
which these dreadful blasphemies are tobe found But 
the fact IS notorious, and the result of the continued 
diffusion of such pernicious doctrines must be tlie dis- 
ruption ofalltlie bands of liuman society, uliicli awful 
and recentexpcnencc instructs us cannot exist uitbout 
tliesanctiticsof religion I must again assert my perfect 
coincidence uitli the opinion of Sir William Jones,* 
whom an mlinnlc acquaintance w ith the mj tliology 

• See ihat opinion crtcd m ihu tolumc, at p 49 
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and history of Oriental nations availed not to make a 
sceptic, that if the Mosaic history be indeed a fable, 
the whole fabric of the national religion is false, since 
the main pillar of Chfistiahity rests upoii that irilj5‘ortirlt 
original prbinise, that ike Seed of the woman shohld bruise 
thb head of the Serpent, 

Let others pervert, if they please, the noble science 
of astronomy to the subversion and annihilation of 
every thing hitheito considered sacred among men ; 
let them, in the vain hope of proving Christianity a 
system equally baseless and contracted, with the slfehdef 
line of human intellect gauge the vast abys’s of the 
heavens for innumerable worlds, rolling through ages 
that defy hurrian computation, and dive into the dark- 
est recesses of the planet we inhabit, for arguments of 
its immense duration, from the beds of granite entombed 
in its bowels ; it has been my incessant endealvour in 
this as well as in a former publication, to make that 
exalted science subservient to hoblef ptifposes ; to 
collect into one centre the blended rays shed by the 
heavenly orbs, and direct their powerful focal splen- 
dour to the illustration of those grand primeval truths 
which form the basis of the national Theology ; a 
Theology so inseparably connected with the National 
Government. 
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The season for publication, having arrived before the 
names of the Subscribers to this work could be coly 
lected and arranged, the bst of them is > necessarily 
postponed till the appearance of the next Volume , 
but it would be the highest ingratitude in the .Author 
not to acknowledge, in this place, the continued kmd- 
ness of the Lord Bishop of London, and the Earl.of 
Harborough, by whose liberality the present produc- 
tion, not less than the Indian Antiquities, has .been 
greatly forwarded and it would be the extreme of 
injustice to a|deserving but misrepresented Prince, at 
the present crisis, to omit mentioning, that a work pro- 
fessedly undertaken in defence and illustration of the 
national religion, has been honoured Witli the sanction 
of the august name of the Heir Apparent to the British 
throne , communicated by an obliging fnend of this 
work, Thomas Hammersley, Esq 

Upper Kcrim-slrtfi, 

1795 
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1 HE Author having thus, after long and severe literary toil, at his 
own hazard, and at an expence which nearfy amounts to £ 500 . 
in paper, print, and engravings, brought to a conclusion this first 
Volume of the History of Ancient India, upon the new and en- 
larged plan recommended by some learned and illustrious charac- 
ters, patrons of his former work, appeals for support to the Public 
in general ; but in a more particular manner to gentlemen con- 
nected with India, that he may, by their generosity, be enabled 
speedily to complete and produce before the public eye the re- 
maining volume of this work, which, without that support, in 
times so inauspicious to literary undertakings, cannot possibly be 
elFected. He appeals also, for support and patronage, to the higher 
orders of the Clergy, who, he presumes, cannot be wholly unin- 
terested in the success of a work, one principal aim of which is to 
explore the great Patriarchal and primitive truths obscured by 
the hieroglyphic Theology, and lying dormant amidst the super- 
stitious rites of Asia ; and he appeals to them with more confi- 
dence, because by thus deviating into researches, which, however 
important to the national religion, are out of the direct line of 
regular history, the success of his work among those who think 
themselves less interested in those researches has been prevented, 
and consequently the fair profits of an undertaking, in the prose- 
cution of which a considerable portion both of labour, health, and 
property has been consumed, will probably be greatly diminished, 
if not wholly annihilated. 

He sincerely laments, that the great advance of late years in the 
article of printing and paper, especially in the more elegant publi- 

ti 

cations, prevents his offering the second Volume to the Public at a 
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less pnce than the present , and by the advice of his fnends, who 
■wish an author without preferment tb receive, if any should arise, 
the emoluments of so expensive and laborious a work, he is deter- 
mmed m future to be the vender of his own publications, at No 33, 
Upper Ncrton-street, Portland Road, where Subscnptions will be 
henceforth received, and where receipts, signed by himSelf, may be 
had, which wdl entitle the bearer to a hot-pressed copy 1 > 

> i I -) 

N B The sixth and final Volume of the Indian Antiquities is 
in great forwardness, and will be published 111 the ensuing spring, 
A few sets of the octavo editioh remain, at 15X or any single 
volume of the five already pnnted,may be had to complete sets, at 
seven shillings the volume , 

To booksellers, who may choose to become purchaser^ pf elthe^ 
work, the usual allowance will be made 
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i jitrsT beg the Reader's permission to preface the Third Part of this vo- 
lume with observing, that the three prior Yu os, in which mankind, though 
created perfect, are by the Indians supposed to have become gradually more 
and more depraved, are throughout referred by me to the ante-diluvian aera 
of Moses. I know of no more rational way of accounting for the acknow- 
ledged antiquity of the Arts in Asia, and the rapid advance in scientific at- 
tainments of the human mind, in those ancient empires of India and Egypt, 
particularly as to astronomy and architecture, in ages almost immediately sub- 
sequent to the general Deluge. The facts hereafter stated, and the deductions 
made from those facts, rest principally on the foundation of Scripture evi- 
dence, and therefore will scarcely be disputed by the orthodox reader. As to 
readers of a different class, they will probably reject with indignation the 
contracted system upon which I have proceeded in this ancient historical in- 
vestigation, and condemn to oblivion, perhaps without perusal, the writer 
who dares to contradict the whole apparent phaenomena of nature, and limits 
the age of the world within 6000 years. 

. To the latter gentlemen I can return no answer { but to any candid ob-' 
jection which the former may urge I must reply, that even without the re- 
spectable authority of the Hebrew legislator, if the passions and desires of the 
human race were the same at that period as at present, which can scarcely 
be doubted, how was it possible to have been otherwise ? How was it possible 
them, during the long period of 2000 years, which intervened between the 
creation and the deluge, to cast their eyes on the blue expanse above them, 
and' behbld the innumerable host of heaven shining forth in all their glory, 
■through' a serene and cloudless atmosphere, without engaging m those astro- 
nomical investigations which are die delight of their post-diluvian ^ons? 

Was there no curiosity dormant in the ante-diluvian mind, to induce them 
to penetrate and explore the internal regions of the immense globe on 
which they tiod, and to spread the adventurous sail on the vast ocean? 
Were the wise and virtuous Sethites acquainted with no sublime system of 
ethics? or, during their prosperous state, before their connection with the 
Impious and lawless house of Cain, had they instituted no just and compre- 
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hciuivc code of n^onal legulauon? Could agncuUurc and paiturage in aH 
their vanoui branchcj, be unknown to men whose live* were protracted to 
»o desirable a length, when attended with vigorous health j men, too or- 
dained to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, and of whom the 
lives, thus wonderfully prolonged, were probably paued for the tnoiL part 
under tents m rural occupations? Could a race so egregiouily addicted, u 
were the depraved generations that immediately preceded the. flood, to a 
grou physical worship, be utterly unacquainted with the nature and pro- 
perties of the elements they adored or was not the case rather, such as 
1 have stated it to have been, that the accurate lurv^ and intense admiration 
of the astonishing operations, whether separate or combined of those grand 
agents on the theatre of being, the pnnapal cause of the superstitious vene- 
ration paid to them ? Did not the human heart, formed for celestial harmony, 
in those most ancient as in these most modem cerai bound with transport at 
the anmiaung sound of music, whether u were a Jubal, or a Narcda that 
smote the first lyre ? •* 

By the sacred records themselves we are assured, that the ante-diluviani 
were by no means the savage uninformed race which some otherwise very 
respectable wnten would have us bclicvei nor docs their abandoned profli- 
gacy, at the sera immedtately preceding their destruction, necessarily imply 
concomitant ignorance and insensibility On the contrary, it is not impro- 
bable, but that their great refinement m arts and sacnccs, of a pernicious 
tendency, and ihcir perversion of the nobler, were the fatal means of detach- 
ing their hearts from the great Creator, and of subjecung them to the lash of 
divine vengeance I submit the whole with becoming diffidence to the judg- 
ment of that benevolent class of readers, who never dcade, much less con- 
dcotn, till they have duly considered an author’s mtroes, and fully coropre- 
bended the ictfpt ofbu argumenu. 
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— A few of those Accounts submitted to the Reader — Some striking Cir- 
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CHAPTER V. 
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The Author, enlarging his Retrospect towards the Annals and Events of 
other Asiatic Kingdoms, with w^hicb those of the vast empire of India 
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are so intimately connected, proceeds to the Discussion of a Question 
previously proposed ; Whether there were not, in the remotest Ages, a more 
ancient Sphere than that which has descended to us from the Greeks ; 
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a Sphere allusive to an earlier Mythology, and to the Trantacbonj of a 
more anaent Race — To investigate with proper Attention this important 
and novel Subject, he in this Chapter advanceij with Mr CosTAan, an 
Astronomer of equal Celebnty and Learning, upon the firm Ground of 
CLASSICAL Antiquity, and considers^in a summary Manner what the 
best Greet Wnten have asserted rclativcjto the Rise and Progreu of 
Astronomy in Gaacci — He then traces the Progress and Improvement 
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CHAPTER VII 

The true Epoch of Empires to be fixed, and the Penod of ihclr proudest 
Glof) to be partly ascertained, by an auenuve Examination of the astro- 
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nomical Mythology prevailing in particular yEras — Egypt, for Instance, flou- 
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in those Northern Countnes, by the Waters of the Deluge, than that they 
were Nauves of those Regtons, and perished there, at the remote, ima- 
gined Penod, when the line of the Eclipuc ran through the Centre of Asia, 
and, the Arcuc Circle bemg included in the Northern Tropic, the Chmate 
of Siberia was sufficiemly genial to chensh the Inhabitants now found only 
in the Tomd Zone — \U the great recorded Inundauons of tie Globe, in 
anaent Penods, to be referred to the Noachic Deluge — and all die Indian 
and Platonic Doctnnes relauve to the successive Deluges and Conflagra- 
tions of the Earth, to be traced to traditional Fragments of the Ante-dilu- 
vlan Sethite Prophecy on that Subject. — Mr Whitehurst s S) item, relative 
to Volcanoes (ahtch he asserts^ pnncipallj contnbuted to bnng about the 
Dduge, the molt rauonal andjudiaous — The Matsya, or Fiiu Ava- 
tar — the Vara, or Boar Avatar — the Courxi A, orToRTOisi Ava- 
r AR — lucccisiiely detailed — AU have immediate Reference to the Deluge 
of Noah. p 508 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE ENGRAVINGS 


OF THIS VOLUME, 

iVtth Duectio?is to the binder for properly placmg them. 


Plcite I; The fiontispiece, is a majestic whole-length figure of Isis Omnia, 
or universal nature personified, the Indian Isa, and Grecian Ceres, it is ex- 
hibited in -proof of the identity of the Indian, with the Egyptian and Grecian 
character. She bears on her head the lunar crescent , her robe, covered with stars, 
represents the firmament : she bears in one hand a sistrum, emblematical of the 
elements, and in the other a basket of .grain, as the prolific parent of all things ^ 
and she -stands with one foot on the ocean, the other on the earth; the whole 
' depicted as she is- described by Apulems to have appeared, and been seen by 
hirnself, .in the.Eleusinian ’mysteries. - - fonhsptece 

Pfete II. Exhibits As-i at ic -Devices, allusive to the Cosmogony, i. The 
bullidf Japan butting -with Jus horn against 'the imundanc egg, 2. the egg of 
creation, encompassed with the geniabfolds of the Agathodaimon, or, in other 
woidsi hatched by the good genius; 3. the mundane egg adored at Heliopolis, 
Siirmounted with the lunar crescent. ' - ..to face page 47 

Plate III. RepresentsVeeslinu in the- form of .Creeshna-, the Apollo No- 
mius of -India, in the eighth Avatar, charming with his pipe the shepherds and 
flocks of 'Mathura. ^ _ to face p. 11^ 

Plate IV. Exliibits the ancient Zodiac of Egypt, with the original asterisms, 
consisting, among others, of the eight Dii Maj’ores of Egypt, and their symbols ; 
from the museum of the Baiberini family at Rome. - to face j/>. 272 

Plate V. Contains the Oriental, or Indian Zodiac, with the planets 
designated riding on animals, symbolical of their tardy^ or rapid revolutions . as 
Mercury on an eagle, Venus on a camel, Saturn on an elephant, 8 cc. The Earth 
is represented, according to the oldest Indian notion, which marks the antiquity 
of the design, in the centre, as a flat surface with a stupendous mountain rising 
in the middle, behind which they supposed the sun to rise and set, and vith 
four cities, built with bricks of gold at the four cardinal points, to face p. 359 

Plate VI. Is a representation of Veesiinu, the supreme deity of India, re- 
posing during a Calpa, an astronomical period of a tliousand great ages, on 
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the serpent named Ananta, or infinite, whose thousand heads hang over and 
guard the sicepmg god; this Plate it copied from a sculptured rock in the 
Ganges - - - iofacep 401. 

Plate VII Exhibits the Matsya Avatar, or first jncamation of Veeihnu, 
in the form of a fish, to preserse a virtuous family dunng the incursion of a 
great deluge Brahma it represented above, decorated with allegorical symbols ; 
and his four sons, or heads of the four tribes, arc seen standing below in an at- 
titude of sapphcation - “ iofacep 507 

Plate VIII Duplays the V \ra Av atar, or second incarnation ofVeeshnu, 
in a human form but with the head of a boar, who, 'plunging into the ocean, 
raises aloft on hit tusks the earth, from the abyss of waters in which it had been 
submerged - - iofacep 575 

Plate IX Represents the CooRM A Avatar, or third incamauon of Veesb- 
nu, in the form of a tortoise, the Hindoo symbol of strength, which supports 
on Its back the earth, sinking in the waters, and convulsed by the assaults of 
daanons The three preceding Avatars, which contain the first 'outlines of the 
genuine history of India, decidedly point to the event of the General De- 
luge - - - iofacep gSj 

The three last Engravings are/jc smilet of the Avaian, as the) arc painted 
in the pagodas of a people who arc utter strangers to perspective; and it 
was ihercforc thought improper to alter them ^ Perhaps the very cccentnci^ 
of the design, as it undoubtedly stamps their onginahty, may procure them 
admtfers 
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PART I. 

\ 

\ 

IN WHICH ARE. DISCUSSED 

THE INDIAN COSMOGONY; 


THE 

FOUR YUGS, 

OR GRAND ASTRONOMICAL PERIODS ; 

I AND THE 

EXAGGERATED CHRONOLOGICAL DETAILS 

OF THE 

ANCIENT EMPIRES OF 


ASIA. 




THE 


HISTORY 

OF 

HINDOSTAN. 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Containing the Substance of a Letter published in 17 
dressed to the Honourable Court of Directors of 
India Company : exhibiiing both a general Prospe 
ensuing History, and a particular Account of the seven 
referred to in the Course of it • respectfully submitted t 
deration of the present Honourable Court. 

Gentlemen, 

T here was a period, and that not very remote from 1 
when it was urged, to the discredit of the first comm 
pany in the world, that, with the increase of their pow 
extent of their dominions in India, a proportionate pi 
by no means made, in the knowledge of the internal ] 
antiquities, and the peculiar rites, civil and religious, o 
try Whether this reflection were ever justly foundei 
were now useless to inquire ; and it would, at the sar 
become him, who solicits the patronage of your honou] 
to arraign the conduct, or dispute the wisdom, of their p 
in office. The truth of history, however, compels me 
that, in the early part of this century, little genuine or 
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information, on these subjects, was acquired , and few attempts 
were made to extend inquiry beyond {he limited precmcts of your 
own settlements 

The same indifference seemed, at that period, to prevail in re- 
gard to the go\ emors as the governed The histoiy, the manners, 
the policy, of the successive Mohammedan usurpers of India, ere 
alike unknown Tlie very name of the Great MogiU seemed to 
cany with it somewhat that inspired awe and apprehension The 
^ast and well-disciplined armies he was said to be able to bring 
into the field, the infinite resources of his power, and the splendor 
and magnificence of the imperial court of Delhi, dazzled and ter- 
rified the inhabitants of the distant TEuropean settlements into ft 
veneration of his authonty, little inferior to that of the tnbutary 
millions who crouched beneath the sceptre of despotism Even 
when that court was rent with the violence of contending factions, 
amidst that dreadful scene of anarchy which prerailed from the 
death of Aurengzeb till tlie invasion of the Persian Monarch, 
when a few turbulent and aspiring omras disposed, at their will, 
of the property and the lives of four successive sovereigns of the 
house of Timur, cunosity slumbered and the British Genius, in 
Asia, busied itself in speculations far less honoutable than those 
that concern the history of arts and the decline of empires Little 
more was known of the enervate Mohammed than of bis martial 
ancestors , while the genuine code of * Brahma remained equally 
unexplored with the sublime institutes of the groat founder of the 
Mogul djnastj 

Vanous important and unexpected circumstances, however, soon 
conspired to excite, in the highest degree, that cunositj , and to 
elevate that genius to nobler considerations A rapid succession 

• It U hoful/' Dtmurj’ to Jnfonn ibe rradfT lhal tbc Code of Genioo Laws hat bmt 
tnntUttdVj Mf lUlVO ami ih Irtnitulei of Timar ” by ibe my Icamtdindlnjcnlouj 
vrt, tf 
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of evelits, too near to be overlooked, ail'd too important to your 
very existence in India to be' viewed with indifference, quickly 
called into action the dormant faculties of the mind ; and, from 
-Unconcerned spectators, induced the English to become themselves 
conspicuous actors on the theatre of Hindostan An ambitious and 
formidable rival, whose aim seemed to be your extermination from 
the continent of Asia, roused luxurious indolence from supine in- 
activity, and broke the golden slumbers of commercial opulence. 
The necessity which existed for active and immediate war^ and 
the operations of that war which engaged us in a more immediate 
intercourse with th'e internal provinces of the empire, effectually 
contributed towards the extension of those arts, which are more 
properly the pursuit and the ornament of peace To secure more 
firmly the conquests, acquired in a short series of years by a tram 
of such rapid and astonishing successes, and more efficaciously to 
promote the commerce which we have, in consequence of those 
successes, been enabled to establish, the history, religion, mail" 
ners, and language, of the Indians, were minutely investigated ; 
and, from that period, notwithstanding our original neglect, the 
English, beyond all the other powers connected with Hindostan, 
have exhibited to the world (as far as they have yet had an op- 
, portunity of examining their annals, and the sacred repositories 
of their laws and religion) the most authentic reports of their 
history, the most faithful expositions of their legaf and religious 
institutions, and thq most accurate delineation of 'their national- 
character and manners - 

- The first of those events before alluded to, as contributing to- 
wards a more just conception of the powers of India, and a more 
familiar acquaintance with those powers, both native and foreign, 
was the irruption from Persia,- in 1738, described with such ac- 
curacy by Mr Fraser, and with such elegance by the pen of Sir 
William Jones. An irruption, dreadful m its progress and fatal in 

Bs 
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Its consequences, that, like a deluge, broke down all the bamers 
of the established constitution, and spread desolation and rum at 
once over the natural and political aspect of Hmdostan When 
Nadir Shah, inv ited by those dissensions which had shaken the 
tbundations of the Tartanan grandeur m India, and animated by 
the desire of plundering the richest empire in the world, poured 
into her fertile bosom his hardy and veteran legions , when, vvith 
the active and indefatigable spirit of the first Mohammedan m- 
vaders of India, that intrepid barbarian (as he is styled by Mr 
Orme) cut his tvay through the numerous tribes of Afghans that 
defended the mountains on its frontiers, and displayed the vic- 
torious banners of Persia on the plains of Karnaul, it was then 
seen how little vigour and wisdom remamed to direct the councils 
of this mighty empire of how little avail are numbers without 
an expcnenced commander , and how contemptible is the most 
ostentatious parade of majesty, without virtue to dignify, and 
energy to support, it The dreadful convulsions that shook the 
capital, where, as in the days of Timur, every thing was, for a 
time, resigned to unrestrained pillage and massacre, extended their 
effects to the remotest quarters of the empire. Disdaining longer 
to obej the phantom of royalty at Delhi, the viceroys in the dis- 
tant provinces, bj degrees became independent of the crown, 
and, without disputing the hereditary claims, or pretending to 
■denj the authonty, paid not the least respect to the commands, 
of the Emperor, 

First in military fame, and most powerful of them all, from the 
importance of his station, as viceroy of the Deccan, comprehend- 
ing the fourth part of that vast empire, Nizam al Muluck erected 
the standard of independence Venerable from his great age and 
long cxpcnencc, though detestable for the principles that actuated 
his mind this \ etenn had early learned to conquer under the ban- 
ners of the great Aurengzeb and, from that politic inflexible 
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herd, had imbibed a knowledge of the true maxims on which the 
Mohammedan government, in India, ought to have been con- 
ducted, and the exact discipline that ought to have prevailed 
among their troops. He knew that they were exposed to all the 
various temptations of a luxurious and enervating climate , a cli- 
mate that had often proved fatal to former conquerors of the Mus- 
sulman faith, and had witnessed the glory and extinction of the 
illustrious dynasties of Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm He knew- that 
they were destined, not only to preserve entire to themselves those 
conquests, which it had cost the toil of three centuries to acquire 
and establish, but to defend them against those, who, incited by 
the same lust of wealth, and goaded by the same stings of ambi- 
tion, might be led to make similar attempts These principles, in 
themselves so evident, so congenial’ to the practice of the most ce- 
lebrated emperors, the considerate soubahdar had long laboured 
to inculcate at’ the court of Delhi. He beheld, with a mixture of 
sorrow and indignation, the neglect of those sound original insti- 
tutes which characterized the ancient system of government ; he 
had marked, with horror, the outages committed on the person 
of majesty since the death of his master ; he had felt, in a tem- 
’ porary seclusion from his soubah, the grasping, enormous power 
of one party ; and had, in personal insults offered to himself at 
Delhi, experienced the brutal insolence of another. The natural 
and daring ambition of his own mind ; the consciousness of his 
own great influence and abilities ; an inviolable respect for the 
memory of that^ renowned warrior, with whom he had toiled up' 
the steeps of military fame ; triumphant pride, excited by the re- 
collection of his past important services to the state, and ferment- 
ing rage, resulting from the injurious treatment he had sustained 
from the sycophants of the court, kindled, in the mind of the Sou- 
bahdar, a conflict so terrible, as nothing less than the subversion 
of the government could appease When that subversion was 
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flccompliihed, by b-ihiiii df^ark cbris^iriitfieS, WhldH it Will b6 nly 
province hereafter to develdpe , and wHeH thd dsjjinng T^iilim, 
with re\ enge sufficiently gratified, had I'fetired to hi 4 goVemtiieflt, 
the darling project which his ambition Iiad forffied, of lilftklfig 
himself independent in the Deccdn, dnd tlfe dccbififiliShmeilt Of 
which' had only waited the completioh 6f his A engefincC, bfdke 
forth at once to the full view of the dtnpire Not dll tile efioffs 6f 
perfidious negotiation, the chief spring df gbtemment in Eastehi 
courls, nor all^ the menaces of n power wliicli he fidw dendOd, 
could prevail upon the hoary traitor to tjuit the Deccan, ttf oWcd 
more intrust himself near flie Snares, and expose himself t6 the 
dangers of a court Dunng the remainder of the reign of tlie lin-^ 
fortunate Mohammed, and on the combiehcement of the sltdrt btit 
more vigorous one of his sort Hamfed, he contiriued to govern with 
all the cnsigns'of imperial dwdy, except the diadem , dnd had a 
fuller treasury and a better army at his command, even than the 
Emperor himself Many no\V li^irig ddn well remember' the more 
than kingly porrip artd 'magnificttfte tViili Which tins Self-created 
sotereign, in the year* 1743, at tHd hedd Of an afmy, consisting of 
80,000 horse, and 200,000' foot, marched from Goltonda to settle 
the districted affairs of the Cariiatic, " deigning Iiardly a smile 
on the European goiemors who ailxiously solicited his fri\6ur, 
and scarce!)' honouring witli a look, the rich presents laid, with 
all imaginable humility, at his feet 

The death of Nizam al Muluck, which happened in 1748, was 
the signal to cr) “ llasdc and let loose the dogs of War upon 
tlio most fertile and licst rcgiihted region in Hindostan It was, 
iiowcvcr, the distractions winch raged in ins own famil), and 
which prosed so fatal to Ins postentj, that first lighted the baleful 
torch from v Incli the flainc of dreord dlfiused it«clf o\cr the 
continent of India Tlie nb'ence rf Gazi-o-dccn Khan the 
right heir at Dclln, who, in Ins sublime post of general of tlic 



arm}’’, and, in fact, intrusted with the command of the whole em- 
pire, tliought any immediate attention to his liereditary claims 
beneath his care; — the presumption of Nazirjung, the second son, 
in seizing on the vacant government, and on the treasures of his 
father, the sinews of that government ; the ambitious pretensions 
of his favourite grandson, IMurzafajung, in opposition to the claims 
of his usurping uncle — all tliesc circumstances afforded ample 
scope for the operations of the deep-laid policy of our Gallic ri- 
\als : and, in a short time, matured the daring projects of a Du- 
pleix and a Lallj'" Deep-laid and sangaiinaiy as that policy was, 
it soon displayed itself, in a manner at once the most unprece- 
dented and the most alarming, and with effects that filled all Asia 
with apprehension, and all Europe with astonishment. ^ 

But the interesting and complicated events, the successive and 
important revolutions which w'ere produced through the whole 
peninsula of India, the defection of this formidable usurper, 
wall more properly be detailed hereafter. My design in this ad- 
dress was to have developed the plan of an miended lustory, and I 
have prematurely plunged into the body of that history itself 
The WORK, GENTLEMEN, foT wliicli. With equal resjDect and dif- 
fidence, I solicit the honour of your protection, is, A General 
History of the great Indian Empire, from the earliest pe- 
riods on record, down to the present day . in the course of which 
undertaking, whatever more particularly deserving notice, the la- 
borious diligence of the most ancient writers has collected, and 
exhibited to the world, shall be inserted and compared with those 
productions which are the result of the not less laborious, but 

more^successful, efforts of the most modern The undertaking is, 

\ 

I confess, an arduous one, and the accomplishment of it, in a man- 
ner deserving your favour, can only be executed by unabated dili- 
gence, and by unwearied exertion Extensive and importantas this ^ 
work must, in its nature and in its consequences, prove, I have yet. 
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m the. sincere desire of making it more generally useful to persons 
connected wnth India, endeavoured to compress this vast body of 
histoncal information within the most moderate hmita of pnnting 
and expence extensi\e and important indeed 1 as it compre- 
hends many of the most celebrated events, and is connected with 
the history of the most illustrious characters of Asm With ‘the 
momentous weight of such a work my mind is deeply impressed , 
of its particular necessity 1 have been repeatedly informed , and 
of its general utihty, (permit me to say) I have the most im- 
shaken conviction 

Independent of your particular interest in whatever concerns 
jour Eastern possessions, the subject itself has long continued to 
excite the public cunosity India, or rather Hindostan, is a 
country more distinguished by the vicissitudes it has undergone 
and more remarkable for the peculianty of its inhabitants and 
productions, than any other on the face of the habitable globe 
Its natural history and aspect strongly partake of the same pre- 
dominant feature of singularity The grandeur and extent of its 
two celebrated rivers, which, after diffusing verdure and plenty 
through many nch and powerful kingdoms, fall into the ocean, at 
the distance of four hundred leagues from each other the stu- 
pendous height of those mountains, by which as an everlasting 
bamcr, it is on three sides girded, and of which another mighty 
ndgc extends quite across, from north to south, causing an 
agreeable vanctj of climate, and exhibiting, on its opposite extre- 
mities, the surpnsing phomomcnon of two seasons at one pcnod , 
the luxuriant beauty and fertility of its plains , the fragrance of 
Its aromatic woods the delicious flavour of its fruits, the im- 
mense treasures dailj poured forth from its subterrnneous regions, 
and the nch vancty of its manufaciurcs , have rendered India, 
from the remotest ages of antiquity equally the wonder of the 
cunous, and the dcliglit of the voluptuous , the object of contem- 
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plaiion to the philosopher, and too frequently of rapacity to the 
unrelenting fury of the soldier. 

The immense mass of historical matter which forms the basis 
of the proposed work it was, originally, my intention to have 
compressed within limits which I have since found far too scanty 
to admit either of correctness or perspicuity. The complicated 
annals of 4000 years will not allow of being contracted into the 
slender compass of three octavo volumes ; and, therefore, deriving 
confidence from your experienced generosity, and the voice of 
public approbation to my past labours, I have now the honour of 
submitting to you a History of Hindostan, upon a grand and com- 
^ prehensive scale, more worthy, I trust, gentlemen, of your pa- 
tronage, and that of the public That history, upon the present 
enlarged plan, will be divided into four grand Sections the first, 
containing ancient Sanscrit and Persian annals ; the second, com- 
prising the historical accounts of India which have descended to us 
from the Greek and Roman classics the third, comprehending 
a faithful relation of the various Mohammedan invasions ; the 
fourth, a section peculiarly interesting to your Honourable Court, 
because accurately detailing the transactions of the various Euro- 
pean settlers, but particularly those of the British nation, upon her 
rich and extensive shores. 

Of the method of arrangement adopted by me, and the authors 
consulted in the progress of the work, the following short sketch 
will afford the best explanation * 

An Introductory Dissertation, confined solely to an investiga- 
tion of the geography, religion, government, literature, and com- 
merce of ancient India, and contrasted with the most authentic 

r- r* - ’ 

statements on that subject, as given by authors of a recent date, 
will, in the first volume, precede the commencement of the hisr 
tofy ftself The reader will there find the accounts of Herodotus 
Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, compared with 
VOL, I C 
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those of Holwell, Dow, Carobndge, D Anville, ,Onne, Scra{ton, 
Hamilton, and the ingenious Raynal, who borrows freely from 
all the others tvithout a becommg frankness to acknowledge the 
obligation To these will be added all the later discoi enes in 
Hindoo antiquity, presented to us in the Asiatic Researches, and 
other publicitions, by, those respectable names,^ Sir W Jonep, 
Mr Wilkins, Mr Halhed, Sir Charles Boughton Rouse, and the 
indefatigable Mr Gladwin At the present improved penod of 
our knowledge m regard to that country, and after the general 
change which has taken place through all, its limits, to gi\ej;iu- 
merous ettracts from Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, (the usual 
sources of information) and the other wnters of the last century, 
howcter, in particular instances, they, may deserve respectful 
notice, would be an useless waste of my own time and that of my 
readers Those autliors, .however,, as well as (Our Englisli tra- 
vellers of that penod, Sir Thomas Roe, with his chaplain, Terry, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, Dr [Lord, and some others, to be met with 
in the voluminous collections of Churchill, Hams, and that pub- 
lished from Lord Oxford s manuscripts will be of great and im- 
portant use, when v\e shall have descended to thwe later ages, 
and shall be engaged in rccapimlnting the historj of those em- 
perors whom they respectively visited Many of these, however 
credible, when tlioy relate facts, of which the^ were themselves 
c^c-vvitnciocs, and however accurate, when they pourtray the 
manners of the Mohammedan usurpers of India, when treating of 
the religious and civil institutions of the Indians themselves, Iiavc 
heaped togctlier such a mass of absurd fictions, os have tended 
greatly to injure the pure and sublime theology of Brahma in the 
cj es of Europeans and to give us the most perv erted notions of 
their noble and exalted svstem of jurisprudence 
But to the writers above enumerated, who, with unabated ar- 
dour of investigation on the spot, acquired an intimate knowledge 
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of this subjedt, we may, with pride and confidence, appeal — to 
Mr; Holwell, who resided thirty years in Bengal, and many of 
those years in the distinguished station of governor of Calcutta, 
which -afforded him- ample opportunities of cultivating his fa- 
vourite study, the Hindoo religion — to Mr Dow, who, notwith- 
standing the- palpable and unpardonable * error, pointed out in 

his Dissertation, by a more recent and diligent explorer of Indian 

0 

science, possessed, according to the candid , confession of his 
modest censurer, great and acknowledged merit m this line of 
literature^to Mr Halhed^ to whom the united voice of India 
and ■"Britain has decreed .a most distinguished and honourable 
laurel — to Mr Orme, an' historian of e^ual elegance and authen- 
ticity, whose, prefatory essays, prefixed to his history, both on 
Indian and Mohammedan manners, every reader of taste ardently 
wishes had been prolonged to a greater extent — to Mr Scrafton, 
who,^though severely censured by Mr Holwell, and with apparent 
justice, for having copied from his manuscripts, seen in India, to 
the amount of nineteen pages, without the least acknowledge- 
ment'*, yet who, like the person to whose writings he was in- 
debted, has many new and excellent remarks of his own ; — and, 
last in. order of this arrangement, but first in the order of piibli- 
catioii, to 'Mr Hamilton; who,- without elegance of method, or 

T 

correctiless of style, but adhering steadily to truth, with the 
honest bluntness of a sailor, has indulged the public with a most 
lively, entertaining, and instructive narrative of the manners of 
the natives 'on the wholfe coast of the peninsula , a coast which, 
in pursuit of professional fame 'and advantage, he constantly 
ranged, as he informs _ us himself, for six and thirty j'^ears; and 
who, from- 'the Gulf of Cambay to the Afouths of the Ganges, 
has given us a most accurate and faithful account of the soundings 

• Compare Dow, \ol I page 30, with Halhcd, page 31 
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of the ocean, and the bearings of thd land, of its rocks and shoals. 
Its bays and promontones, its numerous nations, and varied 
commerce^ ^ ' r , 

Some of the above-mentioned writers were early adventurers 
m the field upon which I have now entered. Greatly as I am 
obliged t6 them, my tnbute of respectful gratitude iS due, in a 
still higher degree to others who have more recently beaten that 
ample field To him, who not only m the el^ance of his com- 
position, but in one stnking incident of his life, so nearly re- 
sembles the great Ferdusi of Persia to Mr Chambers, a cntic 
in Hindoo hterature, equally judicious and profound , to the m- 
genious and authentic Mr Wilkins , and to the accurate transla ! 
tor of the Ayeen Akbery, what propitiating Nezr shall I bnng 
for my bold invasion of their property f The liberty I have taken 
with the ^v^tInga of those gentlemen, will, I hope, be pardoned 
by them, as it onginated solely in my aniuous wish to gratify the 
public with the latest and most authentic intelligence respecting, 
that country ^ ^ ii 

In conformity to that wish, when endeavouring to give the 
reader an idea of the Geography of India, ancient, onental, and, 
modem after an attentive retrospect to the map of Ptolemy, and 
the descriptions of other ancient geographers, Strabo and Pliny , 
after exhibiting the divisions of Hindostan, ns stated in the Ayeen 
Akberj, and in the description of Asia, prefixed to Nadir Shah, 
taken, as the author informs us, from Abulfcdn and Ulug Beg,' 
instead of guiding mj-self bj the uncertain and obsolete maps of 
those tnncllcrs I Iiavc immediately directed my otvn and my 
reader 8 attention to the intelligent Memoir, and \eiy accurate 
map of Hindostan, presented to the vorld by Major Rennell, 

l« »otiH be the boght of Injratlrode not to meatlon here Mr tUchanbon of the 
M JtTtf Temj If w* o»e cnetjuallnj effort! to p romote the tdrancetnent of ofKntil Inmlo^ 
tml htvt the wirmeit trlbote of apphtate from all admlrm of Aibtlc Utmtort 
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wliose unwearied efForis to elucidate her intricate geogi'aphy, 
must secure him the applause of all those who are either interested 
in the commerce, or attached to the literature, of the East To 
this map, until one of my own upon a comprehensive plan can be 
completed, I must constantly refer the inquisitive reader, as. to 
an unerring guide ; for it comprehends all the excellencies, with- 
out the defects, of those of D'Anville, Orme, and others of great 
reputation When the current of history shall carry us for a short 
interval, beyond the limits of Hmdostan, into the neighbouring 
kingdoms oE Asia, I recommend the maps given with M De le 
Croix's History of Timurbec ; which, in the opinion oESir W. 
Jones, are the best maps of Asia extant, or were when that judg- 
ment was given This, however, is an assertion that could not 
have been made, had the pressure of professional engagements 
allowed his own pen to have completed that intended map of Asia, 
for which a table of latitudes and longitudes were prepared by 
him when in England ; for the communication of which, in India, 
Major Rennell confesses his obligation ; and which, probably, 
with rieturning leisure, may yet receive th6 finishing stroke from 
the hand of the able designer 

As M. Petit Le Croix, the son, by the translation of the su- 
blime Persian History of Sherifeddm, above mentioned; and by 
the accurate maps that accompanied it, gi'eatly enlarged the limits 
of oriental knowledge and geography ; so M Petit Le Croix, the 
father, had not a little contributed to the same end, by his pre- 
vious compilation, from oriental authors, of the History of the 
great Gengis Khan, the first Tartarian emperor and prototype 
of Timur This work he undertook at the. request of that re- 
nowned statesman M. Colbert, who made the encouragement 
and reward of literature, especially of the Asiatic kind, a prin- 
cipal object of his administration ; and it cost tlie author, we 
are informed, the labour of ten ^^ears.to prepare it for the eye of 
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Ills patron nnd the public It entirely consists of extracts from the 
most celebrated histonans and geographers of Asia , from F ad- 
lallah, a native of Hamadan, in Persia, Vizier of Gazan Khan, 
Emperor of the Mogul Tartars , from Mirkhond, Condemir, tvvo 
Persian historians of the highest repute , from Abulfarajius, Abul- 
feda, Ulug Beg, &.e , and the reader will, perhaps, easily pardon 
short occasional extracts from the author last named, (as well as 
from the History of tlie Tartars, by Abulgazi Baliader, Khan of 
Khowarazm, a work which, when Lc Croix wrote, was not im- 
ported into Europe) to elucidate the obscure geography of those 
countries that once gave law to India Of Abulfarajius I shall 
have occasion to speak presently , but, of Abulfcda and Ulug Beg, 
as I have already mentioned them, and as, by the means of Mr 
Grcav cs and Mr Gagnicr, the editors and Latin tnnshtors of 
part of their respective works, I shall be hereafter more particu- 
larly obliged to those writers, a concise account of tliem may not 
be unacceptable as they are tvvo of the grand sources of our 
future history 

Ismael Abulfcda, Prance of Hamah, a city in Syria, flourished 
111 the fourteenth century, nnd was the autlior of many valuable 
compositions in history, jurisprudence, and philosophy , but par- 
ticulnrh of a Treatise on Geographj, in Arabic, highly cele- 
brated bj the learned both of Asia and Europe 

Tins geographical treatise is a judicious abstract of whntcv cr the 
best oriental authors hav e vvTittcn upon the subject abov e sixtj of 
whom ns we arc informed by Mr Greaves, arc quoted in the course 
of this V oluniinous vv ork It is div ided into tables and has this ex- 
traordinary recommendation that it gives the true pronunciation 
of the names of the cities nnd towns together with their longi- 
tude and latitude It exhibits likewise, the names of the nutliors 
from whose work the account of each cilj is taken and while 
It distinguishes the province in which it is situated is enriched 
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with a description of that province ; not indeed extensive, but 
instructive and authentic. Mr Greaves, at that time Saviiian 
professor of Astronomy at Oxford, in the year 1650, published, 
in the original Arabic, with a Latin version subjoined, “ Abul- 
feda's Description of Khowarazm (Charasm) and Mawaralnahr 
(Transoxiana,)'' kingdoms whos^ names were before that period, 
almost unknown in Europe, but which gave birth to those mighty 
conquerors of the Tartar race, whose arms spread terror through 
Asia and Europe ; and who, m their imperial city of Samarcand, 
reigned with a splendor and magnificence unequalled m the most 
splendid £eras,of ancient Persia Mr , Greaves, likewise, left be- 

hind him a Latin translation of Abulfeda's Arabia, which was 
afterwards inserted, together with the original, by Mr Gagnier, 
in the tliird volume of Dr Hudson's “ Geographic veteris Scrip- 
tores Gr^eCi Minores " Another Latm version of the same work 
was made by M Le Croix, which was an unnecessary exertion of 
his gi'eat Asiatic learning , but he knew not, at the time, that 
Greaves had already completed one That of Le* Roque, had the 
benefit of both publications ; and it is spoken of by Mr Gagnier, 
with honour; m his very celebrated preface to Abulfeda's life of 
Mohammed The exarnple which Mr Greaves had set the 
learned, excited Mr Gagnier, who afterwards filled the Arabic 
professor's chair, to issue proposals for publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, the complete work of Abulfeda In this great and laudable 
undertaking, however, from want of proper encouragement, he 
failed ; and thus that rich mine of Asiatic geography remains still 
unexplored, except by those skilled in the languages of the East 
The failure is much to be lamented, as Mr Gagnier informs us 
he was to have had the benefit of the correcting hand of his suc- 
cessor m the same chair, the late ingenious and learned Dr. Hunt 
Ulug Beg, the son of Shahroc, and grandson of Timur, one of 
the greatest monarchs, and most celebrated astronomers of the 
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East, succeedfed to the empire, dstabhshM by h S illuathoui an- 
cestor, m the early p^rbof the fifteenth oehtuiy, at the bnie vtH&i 
that empire flourished in the mendian of its glory He ha^ al- 
reaciy, with equal spint and prudence, for a long senes of y^ars, 
governed the extensive hereditary dominions allotted to his father 
by Timur, in the partition of his vast empire , and had not oill^ 
in himself cultivated, but patronized in others, the ^hte and 
liberal sciences Mathematics and astronomy were, however, 
his favounte study , and it is more than probable, that a consi- 
derable portion of the work' that now bears his name, was com- 
posed and arranged before his accession to the impenal throne, 
on which he sat only a few, and some of those, from the discords 
that prevailed m the royal family, unhappy, years The exten- 
sion of his domimon seemed principally applied, by this prmcely 
phifosophcr, towards enldrgfn^ the boundanes of science To 
this end, having summoned to Samarcand, his metropolis, from 
all parts of the world, those who were most skilful in the arts he 
loved, and liaving provided them with the most perfect instru- 
ments knoi\ n in that age, he observed, in company with tins il- 
lustnous assemblage of scholars, the phenomena of the heavens 
with the utmost accuracy, and, from obsen'ations then ttiken, 
formed the astronomical tables, sanctioned by hii name, do cele- 
brated o\ er all the eastern world and called the Rojfal Epheme- 
ridcs He erected, on this occasion, a noble observatory , and, 
among a number of curious and uncommon instruments, a qua- 
drant was constructed of such dimensions as arc hardly conceiv- 
able , for Mr Grca\c3, who published a part of this tvoVk, in- 
forms us ih his preface, that, sshen he was at Constantinople, he 
wns assured bj some Turkish astronomers of eminence and cre- 
dibihtj, “ Ulug Bcgium pneter alia instrumenta cxactissima, 
quE pariscrat Quadrantem stupendx mohs construxlssc, cujus 
radius altitudincm summi fomicis tempi! Sanctx Sophia: adc- 
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quaret i. e that Ulug Beg, besides - other most exact instru- 
ments, had constiucted a quadrant of such a stupendous magni- 
tude, that its radius, in length, equalled the height of the dome 
of St Sophia. Whatever exaggeration there might have been in 
this report, Mr Greaves observes, that very large instruments 
were absolutely necessary to take the height of the pole, with 
such accuracy as he had done at Samarcand ; for he makes it 
S9° 37^ whence we may infer his great precision m the rest 
of his observations This book of the astronomical observations 
of Ulug Beg is, according to M. Le Croix, divided into four parts . 
the first ti'eats of chronological history ; the second, of geography, 
and the rising and setting of the stars in each country ; the third, 
of the situation or position of the planets, of their longitudes and 
latitudes, and of all that is curious in the art of astronomy ; the 
fourth shews the motions of the stars. Of these the chronological 
part was presented to the public, in 1650 , by the learned and in- 
defatigable Greaves, under the title of ‘‘ Epochee Celebnores,"' 
and inserted afterwards in the Scriptores * Gr^ci Min 6 res ” 
The geographical tables, together -with those of the celebrated 
Persian geographer, Nassir Eddin, appeared about the same pe- 
riod ; and the tables of the longitude and latitude of tlie fixed 
stars were published at Oxford by Dr Hyde. 

■ With respect to the body of this History itself, which it is 
my zealous wish to make generally instructive and entertaining, 
I profess to g-ive, in the course of it, the substance of the Histor}^ 
of Hindostan, by Ferishtah ; at the same time, I shall be eager 
to embrace every collateral aid which other authors, high in 
credit and character, may afford, to render that writer more ac- 
ceptable and intelligible to the public Some chasms in that 
history will, by this means, be filled up ; and the whole of what 

* This work is now grown so scarce and valuable, that the four volumes, which are 
small octavos, sell for as many guineas 
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IS valuable and worth preserving, in regard to the general traits 
of Indian history, will be presented, m one comprehensive and 
connected view, before the eye of the reader After paying that 
just respect which is due to the earhest historians of classical an- 
tiquity, c\en when treating of ages somewhat iniolved in fabu- 
lous obscunty after ha\ mg displayed the romantic exploits, re- 
lated bj those historians, of the Indiair Bacchus and Hercules, 
and pointed out what degree of credibility maj be due to the ex- 
aggerated accounts of the intasions of the Egyptian Sesostns and 
the Assyrian Scmiramis, we shall endeatour to discover how far 
the Persians penetrated into a country, which they for ages 
boasted to hat e subdued, and rendered tributary to that enor- 
mous empire which they once possessed in Asia. This retrospect 
■will naturally lead us on, m the next place, to a consideration of 
the annals of the tery early, or fabulous ages of the Hindoos , to 
a ret lew of the various Avatars, as detailed in the Bhagavadam , 
and of the contents of that most ancient historical poem, written 
in the onginal Sanscreet, and translated into Persian by Abul 
Fazil, in the reign of Sultan Akber Tins Indian chronicle bears 
the title of Mahabbarat,* or the great war , and throughout seems 
to fat our the idea of a most intimate connection subsisting be- 
tween the two countries, if not of a general dependence of the 
Indian monarchy on that of Persia Mirkhond s Persian History, 
ns abridged by Toxeira a learned Spaniard, and with more ac- 
cuncj m a French work entitled, '• Lcs Etats, Empires, ct 
Pnncipautcs du Monde, will, on this occasion, be frequently 
consulted , and from that book, ns tvell as some original Oriental 

• An frilorot cr iSe commu of tht MJiiblural h iJrni In the Ayttn Akbtir ml ll 

p. MI An Ejilnxll of Ihli bool onilor iholiilc of Bhootot Guta hu b«n pro 
Knltaiolhopoblk bjf Mr WUlmi xbo li no* tnptcJ In tnmlillnj Iht renulnilcr 
Mr IlilSca ponotsn ■ Sno copjr of Iho odtlnil to which br Uat gimicnun i lludnfn 
tbc SBtbor hit term 
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publications, of which accurate versions are in my possession, 
shall be extracted whatever, in the remotest degree, may tend to 
elucidate that obscure and dubious path of histor}^ 

Emerging from this gloom of mystery, and fable, we shall again 
tread on classic ground ; and, taking Arrian and Curtins for our 
conductors, present the hero of Macedon, with his determined 
Greeks, after trampling on the rums of the Persian empire, bend- 
ing their toilsome march down the precipices of Caucasus, or ra- 
ther of Paropamisus, a part of the Caucasus, towards the banks 
of the Indus. We shall exhibit the mighty Pourava, the Porus 
of the classics, ' towering above the rival princes of India, as well 
in the gigantic stature of his body as the comprehensive faculties^ 
of his mind, with an army, numerous as the locusts, issuing from 
his imperial capital, to give battle to the invader We shall en- 
deavour to ascertain 'where that capital was situated ; whether it 
was Delhi, as asserted by Dow ; Lahore, as intimated by Sir W. 
Jones ; or Chitor, as is supposed by Herbert — Chitor, that stU7 
pendous monument of the grandeur and independence, of the an- 
cient Indian Rajahs, crowded, according to Terry, who say^^ its 
majestic ruins in 1615, with stately pagodas and beautiful palaces;, 
statues and columns, -exquisitely -wrought, magnificent gates, and 
vast reservoirs, then mouldering in decay ; with 100,000 stone 
.houses totally uninhabited, except by stqrks and owls, and .in- 
closed with a strong wall, ten miles in circumference Assisted 
by D" Anville, and the Memoir of Mr Rennell, who has diligently 
attended, and distinctly marked, the progress of the three great 
Indian invaders, we shall trace his progress over the Panjab, or 
country of Jive rivers ; pause with him on the eastern banks of the 
Hyphasis, or Setledge, the boundary of his excursion eastward, 
and then, sailing down the rapid Indus, explore the rich and nu- 
merous cities that anciently adorned its banks. For the detail of 
the circumstances of this irruption, the reader must principally be 
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obliged to the Greek histonans, as few traces are to be found of it 
in any Oriental publication yet presented to the public , the veiy 
short sketch in Fenshtah, being all the information of an Indian 
histoncal kind, relative to this event, in our possession Mr 
Fraser, indeed, in his Catalogue of Onental MSS added to his 
Nadir Shah, mentions two, beanng-the name of “ Secander Ka- 
ma , but, as he has given us no extracts from either, we are 
in the dark about their contents It is exceedingly to be la- 
mented, that a wnterso well informed as Mr Fraser was, in the 
history and literature of Asia, should not have devoted more of his 
leisure to a subject for the complete elucidation of which he was 
so eminently qualified This work, as well as other historical 
cfibrts of a similar nature, by men wbo, like myself, have no 
claim to applause but on the score of fidehty and diligence, would 
then ha\e been rendered unnecessary, and' the public have been 
m possession of intelligence from the fountain-head of Onental 
learning ' 

From the death of Alexander till the commencement of the 
ncgira,'or Mohammedan rcra, in thescienth centuiy, the path 
of Indian history is gloomy, cheerless, treacherous, and uncon- 
nectcdi We arc possessed of no authentic documents to guide, 
and few important incidents to mry the uninteresting narratnc 
We shall trace, howeser, some vestiges of ancient fortitude and 
independence in the danng and successful efforts of Sandrocottus, 
the Smsarebund of Fenshtah, to shake off the Macedonian yoke, 
or mtlicr that of Selcucus, the successor of Alexander, in liis Sy- 
rian Conquests but we shall still be compelled to acknowledge, 
notwitlistandlng the vigorous and cficctual opposition of Sandro- 
cottus tliat III the time of Antlochus the Great, India was not 
ciitirelj independent of the power of the SelcucidT:, since we arc 
mfomicd bj Polj bius that this monarch exacted a tnbutc of ele- 
phants from Saphogisinus, its king who seems to have been the 
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Jona of Ferishtah, or one of his posterity, who, about that pe- 
riod, (two centuries before the Christian sera,) sat on the impe- 
rial throne of India Dark and ban'en as this portion of the work 
must necessarily be, I shall endeavour, from various fragments 
relative to India in the history of these Seleucidse, and that of the 
Ptolemys in Egypt ; from the annals of Persia, and the other 
neighbouring nations ; from the scant}^ glimmerings of informa- 
tion scattered through the pages of the Roman history, both of 
the eastern and western empire-; to connect the chain of events, 
and retain, unextinguished, the spirit that ought to animate every 
historical composition After this long interval of doubt and ob- 
scurity, the scene grows gi'adually more clear and luminous 
The clouds that darkened the- historical page vanish before the 
rising beams of Mohammedan glory. Urged on by the sangui- 
nary precepts of the- Coran, and the same insatiable ambition that 
distinguished its author, fired with the love of military glory, and 
impatient for the* honourable title* of Gazi ^ we see the heroes of 
the Arabian superstition successively pour their armies into the 
desolated plains of India ' F filed as we must be with ardent ad- 
miration at the invincible fortitude with which, in pursuit of those 
objects, they surmounted difficulties almost insuperable, and, at 
the same time fired, as we ought to be, with indignation, excited 
by nature and Christianity, at their i i ntolerant and destructive 
principles, we see them penetrate, with equal ease, the snows of 
Caucasus and the deserts of Thibet -f Descending thence, more 
terrible than all the, inundations of, her Ganges, we behold those 
remorseless marauders plundering her pagodas, sanctioned by 

• Gazi signifies a man who carries on religious war,” (as we understand the word 
crusader.) See Abulgazi Khan’s Hist of thc^ Tartars, vol i, p 252 The illustrious 
author’s name is a proof of his own remark 

f The route of Sultan. Mahmud, in his expedition to Canouge, lay through Thibet- 
that of Timur ove'r the Indian Caucasus. 
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the devotion, and nch with the accumulated wealth of ages, mu- 
tilating Tier idols, Venerable from the temofrat antiquity , ^n'inrig 
her rajahs from their fortresses, before deemed impregnable , and 
laying the noble capitals of Canouge and Delhi in mini "The 
reader will be pleased to bear constantly in memory, thaglri thus 
stigmatizing the rapacious and sanguinary proceedings of tile Mo- 
hammedans, I wish to be understood of the more early invaders 
of India for the immediate descendants -of Timur were in ge-^ 
neral distiriguished by tlie mildness of their latvs, and the justice 
with which they mled In this more luminoui and crowded se- 
nes of our history, I mean from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian xra, it is my intention to adhere veiy strictly, 
though not servilely, to the text of Ferishtah, because it is'un- 
doubtedly the most valuable and authentic part of Ins work, 'and 
throws very cohsiderable light on the history of the Gazna- 
V ido, the Gaunde, and Charasmian dynasties Tliere is likewise 
another eastern author, to whose learned and celebrated per- 
formance this work will be deeply indebted , I mean the'Histoiy 
of the Arabian Dynasties, translated from Abulfnrajius by Dr Po- 
cock, that great Eastern scholar, whom, Mr Sale says, " no Eu- 
ropean has hitherto excelled, if equalled, in the knowledge of the 
Atabic tongue and writers As I shall have frequent occasion 
to quote this author, ts well as the celebrated History of the Tar- 
tars by Abulgazi Bahadur, for the purpose of illustrating a period 
oriiistoiy, and a portion of geography, very littlc'known to those 
who have not made the Asiatic histories their particular study I 
must once more Geiitlcinen solicit your atlontlon to this short 
account of one of its most illustrious ornaments 

Grcgonus Abulfarajius a native of Sj no, and bishop of Aleppo, 
flounshcd in the tliirtccnth century and published an historical 
work in Arabic, which Mr Baylc says may justly be called an 
epitome of universal history, from the creation to his owai time 
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It consists of ten parts, and is divided into d3niasties. Dr Pocock 
published tins work in 166 willi a Latin version, and a large 
supplement, containing a comjiendious sequel of tliat history with 
respect to the succession of the princes of the east^ Mr Bayle 
speaks in the highest terms of praise concerning that part which 
relates to the transactions of the Saracens and Mogul Tartars, and 
from that part principally will our extracts be made This great 
historian was a singular advocate for judicial astrology, and, if we 
may believe his own assertion, an uncommon instance of the truth 
of it; for he affirmed, that he was born when Jupiter and Saturn 
were in conjunction m the sign of Aquarius , that twenty years after 
they were again in conjunction in Libra, when he was made a bi- 
shop ; that after twenty other years, these planets being in con- 
junction in Gemini, he was promoted to the dignity of primate,; 
and after the space of another twenty years, they being once more 
in^conjunction in Aquarius, he thought that the year of his death 
was arrived, and, according to the fatal presage, in that very year 
his life terminated, and he met death with cheerfulness and 
serenity 

Before we enter more particularly on that part of the Tartarian 
history, which is so mtimatelj^ connected with that of India, (a 
period the most brilliant, and crowded with great events, of any 
in the Mohammedan sera,) it will also be necessary, that we 
should turn our attention, for a short time, to the genealogical 
history of that nation, written m the Mogul language by Abul- 
.gazi Khan above mentioned, who was at once a descendant of the 
illustrious race whose actions he celebrates, and a powerful sove- 
reign oyer a great portion of thexountry which his pen so accu- 
rately describes “ “ It is no noyelty,” says his editor, ‘‘ in the east, 
-to find kings among their authors, and the book before, us is^un 
instance of two, the father and the son, both Khans of Charasm "" 
The former began, the latter finished it Their immediate, descen- 
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dants at present bear impenal sway in' their native country The 
work itself IS the only onginal of the kind of which we are in pos- 
session , and the mode of its introduction into Europe is not less 
cunous than the book introduced The manuscnpt was bought, 
about the close of the last century, by some Swedish officers, pn- 
soners in Sibena, of a Tartar merchant who traded to Tobolski , 
and those officers, whose zeal for bterature entitled them to a bet- 
ter fate, caused it to be translated mto the Russian and other lan- 
guages of Europe ' ’ 

The royal author in the course of the work, acquaints us with 
his reasons for commencing so labonous a work, “ which he af- 
firms to be the scarcity of genuine information on the subject , that 
no Khan before himself had taken the trouble to acquire tlie ne- 
cessary materials, and much less to arrange tliem m lustoncal 
order, tliat those matenals had been chiefly collected from Fad- 
lallah (whom ho stjlcs Khoja Rashid) and seventeen other re- 
spectable Mogul historians, and that his ardour in the prosecution 
of It ivas such, that, when labounng under a severe illness, (that 
set ere illness hich, in the end, proved fatal to him, ) ho continued, 
m the intervals of his disorder, to dictate to four secretaries, who 
attended for the purpose This history is divided into nine 
parts from the particular veneration which the Tartars arc said 
to entertain for that number The two first contain the hisloiy 
of the Moguls and Tartars, iMth an account of all their tribes, 
from Turk, the first founder of their nation, down toGengis Khan, 
the third relates the life and actions of tliat great conqueror, the 
fourth, fifth, sixth seventh, and eighth, treat of liis four sons, and 
their successors, in the various quarters of his vast empire, and 
the ninth contains a particular liistorj of the Khans, our authors 
predecessors who reigned over Charasm from its first 'Uzbek 
conqueror Sliali flakht to the death of Abulgazi Iilmstlf, In 
A D ififig 
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With the assistance of this author ; of the History of the Dynas- 
ties, by Abulfarajius, particularly the ninth and tenth, and. Po- 
cock's Supplement to those dynasties ; with the additional aid of 
Erpenius's less correct version of Elmacinus, or A1 Makin ; of the 
History of Gengis Khan, and Sherifeddin's Timur Tec, pub- 
lished by the Le Croix, father and son, above mentioned ; con- 
stantly compared, as we proceed with Ferishtah's Indian History, 
I hope to be able to give a more complete and connected narra- 
tion of the events of the middle centuries than has 3 ^et perhaps 
been exhibited in one production, _ to the eye of the public Still 
fartlier toillusti^ate this interesting period of Tartar and Indian his-, 
tory, (for they are about this aera inseparably blended,) I shall 
call frequently to my aid that rich mine of Oriental science and 
history, La Bibliotlieque Orientale of M D'Herbelot, the learned 
Ockley's History of the Saracens, and tlie still more laborious re- 
searches of the authors of the Arab History, as given in the three 
first volumes of the Modern Universal History, the substance of 
which was principally collected from manuscripts in the Bodleian 
library, and those of Dr Hunt, late professor of Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, at Oxford, and is by far the most valuable portion of that vo- 
luminous work ' 

However eminently useful in illustrating the history, the work 
of Abulgazi will be still more serviceable m elucidating the geo- 
^aphy of a country so little known, even to the literati of Europe 
as Khowarazm, or Charasm It was, however, m the twelfth 
century, the principal kingdom of a mighty empire, and its capi- 
tal of the same name, now called Urgens, was the imperial resi- 
dence of a dynasty of kings, highly celebrated in Asiatic history, 
of whom the last was Gelaleddin, whose dauntless bravery, dis- 
played at the river Indus, filled Gengis Khan himself, his deter- 
mined enemy, with admiration It was the Chorasniia of Ptolemy 
and Herodotus ; and from this region issued that formidable band 
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of wamors, mentioned by the histonans of the Crusades, under 
the name of Chorasmins, who gave the Chnstians, in the holy 
land, about 134,2, that tremendous blow, from the shock of which 
they never afterwards could recover By a companson of this 
book with the Chorasmia of Abulfeda, as published by Greaves, 
that perfect idea can alone be formed of its situation and divisions, 
which IS so necessary to the nght understanding of its history Of 
Gengis Khan, the account given by Abulgazi is ample, satisfactory, 
and will be of important service , but that given of Timur is by 
no means so satisfactoiy , nor can we wonder, when it is consi- 
dered, that the inflexible conqueror, enraged at its resistance, 
razed its metropohs to the ground, sowed it with barley, to prevent 
its again becoming formidable, and inflicted many unexampled 
setentios on the princes, our author s progenitors 

I have dwelt longer. Gentlemen, on this particular portion of 
iny intended history, because I am impressed with an anxious so- 
licitude to render it more peculiarly worthy of your notice The 
history of those warlike tribes, that, from the north of Asia, ns 
from an cxhaiistlcss hue, have swarmed over half the kingdoms 
of Europe and the East, and usurped the thrones bf many of their 
most powerful monarchs, has been too long buned in silence and 
obscunty Engaged in more interesting pursuits, and tvandenng 
m more flowery and beaten paths, the man of polished manners 
and science turns, with cold and averted look, from the bleak 
mountainous regions of Scjnhia, and falsely imagines its historj 
as barren ns tlic country Arguing upon mistaken premises, 
and deluded by partial and unjust representations, ho considers 
the whole race both of Tartars and Arabs, ns a generation of 
fierccand Intractable barbanans destitute of artsnnd culture, the 
decided enemies of all science and the remorseless destroy era of 
all Its records But, on this subject, let us hear a wntor well known 
andjusih patronized bj jour Honourable Court Mr lUcliardson 
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i]i language equally forcible and animated, declares, that in the 
eighth, ninth, and succeeding centuries, when the European world 
was clouded with barbarit}?- and ignorance ; when sovereign princes 
and great feudal lords could neither wi'ite nor read, the Arabians 
rivalled the Romans of the Augustan age*in einidition and genius; 
whilst, with a more extensive empire,"^ they excelled them in mag- 
nificence, and in the more refined splendour and elegance of life. 
The Khalifs A1 Modhi, A1 Rashid, A1 Mamoun, and other mo- 
narchs of the illustrious house of A1 Abbas, were men of learning, 
genius, and politeness ; learning and genius were found, therefore, 
the surest avenues to royal favour ; they were of consequence uni- 
versally cultivated ; princes, generals, and viziers, being not only 
magnificent patrons of literary merit, but holding themselves a 
conspicuous rank among writers of the most distinguished class 
That zeal for the encouragement of learning which animated 
the Arabian princes, continued to glow, with almost equal fervour, 
in the breasts of the Tartar Inonarchs, their conquerors and suc- 
cessors, 111 these parts of Asia To Halaku, surnamed II Khan, 
the grandson of Gengis, and founder of their monarchy in Persia, 
we owe the astronomical tables'of Nasireddin, called from him 
Ilkhanian He built a magnificent observatory at Maragha, in 
Persia, and invited thither all the great astronomers of his time, 
to observe the motions of the heavenly bodies Gazan Khan, his 
sixth successor, caused the history of the Moguls and Tartars to 
be ivritten by his wazir, or vizier, Fadlallah; and Abusaid Khan 

r 

the Great devoted to literary pursuits the whole of that time which 
was not engrossed by the immediate concerns of the empire 

* The great empires of the Mogul, of Persia, of the Turks, of Morocco, besides many 
powerful kmgdoms, have been founded on the rums of the wide-extended dominions of those 
Khahfs , which, at one time, comprehended Arabia, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Persia, Cho- 
rassan, Samarcand, Bokhara, Cabul, Candahar, Zablestan, the greatest part of ~ 
INDIA, Sec, &c.” Richardson’s Dissertation, prefixed to his Dictionary 

E s 
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Timur Bee, without literature himself, was still its patron by his 
descendants, the same flame was cherished inviolate , or rather, m 
thishneofEastem conquerors, itbrokeforth with renovated strengtli 
andlustre Of the truth of this assertion,! have alreadygiven acon- 
spicuous proof in Ulug Beg , with whom may be classed the dlus- 
tnous Shahroc, and his son, the Sultan Ibrahim, who found^ at 
Shiras a noble coU^e, with ample endowments for the reward 
and encouragement of literature The conduct of his postenty, 
who sat on the throne of India, tlirough eiery penod of their em- 
pire, while that empire e'tisted in its \ igour, afibrded the hiost am- 
ple and honourable testimonies, that in them the haUmied spark 
remained still unextinguished i 

But to return to the more immediate e\ ents of this history Ha- 
\ mg taken rather an extensive retrospect of the rise, decline, and 
fall, of the Gaznavide, the Gaunde, and Charazmian, empires, 
whoso respective sovereigns, for more than two centunes, gate 
law to India, that is, from the first invasiori of Sultan Malimud, 
in tlie year looo, to the defeat of Gelaleddin, by Gengis Khan, 
on the banksof the Indus, in laai ofourccra, — having noticed the 
principal c\ ents in the life of that celebrated conqueror, and tra- 
ced the history of liis successors down to Timur Bee, I shall direct 
m3 attention ton particular rcviewofthc domestic history ofindia 
(liinng that period of about 180 3cars, and chicfl3 from Herbelot 
the A3 ceil Akbcry, and Fenshtah, the latter of whom seems to 
suppl3 the histoncnl chasm of about ninety 3 ears, mIiIcIi the for- 
mer declares he could not find materials to fill up, 1 shall record 
tlicliistor3 ofwlmtMr Orme calls the first dynast3 of Mohamme- 
dan kings of Delhi This dynasty of Afghan emperors, coinmeii- 
ciiig m the person of Cotlibcddin-Ibck • or rather llctmisclie, and 
tnding in Mahmud, dethroned 83 Timur, will carry us down to 
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the year 1398, in which year that great founder of the Mogul’*^m- 
pire, in India, erected the Tartarian standard on the imperial 
towers of Delhi. “ There are t\vo celebrated histones," says Sir 
W Jones, “ of the life of Tamerlane, one in Persian, the other in 

Arabic ; both of them written with a^ the pomp and elegance of 
the Asiatic style ; in the first, the Tartarian conqueror is repre- 
sented as a liberal, benevolent, and illustrious, prince; m the se- 
cond, as deformed and impious, of a low birth and detestable prin- 
ciples It seems difficult, at first, to reconcile this contradiction ; 
but the difficulty vanishes, when we learn, that great part of a 
Persian history was composed under the inspection of Tamerlane 
himself, and received only the polish of language from the pen of 
Ali Yezdi ; and that the Arabian author bore the most inveterate 
hatred against that monarch By Ah Yezdi, Sir William means 
Sherifeddin, who was thus called from Yezd, a city of Persia,’ 
where he was born; and by the Arabian author, Ebn Arabshah, 
of whom the learned Gohus gave an edition ■ in Arabic, and M;' 
Vatier, a French version The impartial historian, however,^ can 
only collect the truth from a diligent attention to both histories 
and it is my intention to give the substance of each, on the lead- 
ing traits of his„ character - ^ ' 

It seems surprising, considering the importance of the subject,' 
that so scanty a memoir, relative' to the great event of TimuFs in- 
vasion, and of the route pursued by that conqueror, from Delhi to- 

- the Straits of Kiipele, is inserted in the Indian history of Ferishtali 
- / 

- - T W 

* Frefece to ‘‘ Nadir Shah.” The reader will observe, that I take every possible oppor- 
tunity of quoting this book, which I do for two reasons first, because it is truly valuable 
and extremely scarce , and, secondly, on account of my great esteetn for the learned author,’ 
having been early hpnoured with his friendship and patronage at University College ; a 
college which has had the singular good foitune to furnish India with two Judges^of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature of Bengal, Sir Robert Chambers, and Sir William Jones . and En- 
gland, with two suqh elevated characters, in rank andabihties, as Sir William ‘‘Scott, His 
Majesty’s Advocate General, and h,s brother. Sir John Scott, the present Attorney’General. 
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Of Ae work jiow offereito the public, this portion will necessarily 
be not the least interesting and it will principally be taken fitim 
Timur s own “ Institutes, published in Arabic and Eng ish, by 
Dr White To render this account at once satisfactory and pdrr 
spicuous, entertaining and instructive, the author means to bestow 
upon it the most assiduous and labonouS attention What histo- 
rian, mdeed, can avoid bemg animated, whilst he reviews the 
mighty exploits of the great Timur, and records acts of generosity 
and valour, without parallel m the ample page of history From 
the military majtlms by iihich the Tartars were guided in carry- 
ing on war, though these acts were sometimes stained with a tingeof 
barbanty, jet Timur far surpassed both Alexander and Ccesar, ns 
well in the i-ast extent of his empire, as in the boundless diffusion 
of hiB munificence I feel an ardent desire of public applause m- 
kindlcd in ray mind, and I am impatient to plungt into this most 
interesting and splendid period of Asiatic history But, before I 
can amvc at its commencement, a tedious and barren -waste must 
be toiled o\ er , and, indeed, from the death of Timur, till the ex- 
pulsion of Baber by the Usbecks, great and almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties will again arise, in the attempt to preserve the connect- 
ing chain of history between liis descendants, who reigned in 
Grand Tartary, and the princes of Hindostan . All that we know 
for certain, from the few scanty and precarious fragments of histo- 
rj in our possession, chiefly to be found in Tcxcira, Herbelot, and 
the Continuation of Arabshahs Life of Timur, is, that the Indian 
dominions were m some degree, dependant on the Tartar empe- 
rors, who, to overawe those distant provinces, constantlj kept a 
numerous bodj of cavalij ntGozna.or Cnndnhar, at all times rca- 
dj to exact the tribute to extinguish the flame of rising rebellion, 
and pour, vvhen necessarj, tlicir vengeance on that devoted couii- 
trr For the clearer elucidation of the domestic lilstorv of India 
during this period F crishtali w ill be of great and important advnn- 
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tage Timur appointed no regular king to govern Hindostan 
but by this author we are informed, that Chizer, whom he had sta- 
tioned in the soubah of Multan, and its dependencies, rose by de- 
gi'ees, after the destruction of the weak Mahmud, and his weaker 
successor Lodi, to the imperial dignity, and founded another dy- 
nasty of Patan kings of Delhi. This dynasty flourished, with little 
inten'uption from the' Tartar monarchs, from the death of Timur, 
in 1405, till the fifth invasion of Hindostan, by the great, the poli- 
tic, the immortal Baber, whose chequered life was equally distin- 
guished by glory and misfortunes ; and who, in a pitched battle, 
152^, totally defeated Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, at the head of an 
army of 100,000 Afghans. Baber, more justly than Timur, may be 
called the genuine founder of tlie Mogul dynasty in India ; as from 
him, in regular lineal succession, descended that glorious race of 
kings, who governed India, for the space of near two centuries, with 
wisdom unequalled, with moderation unprecedented, and with jus- 
,tice hardly impeachable 

Baber was not less eminent as a scholar than as a warrior : he 
wrote the commentaries of his own life and actions, called Vakeat 
Baberi, mentioned in Fraser^s Catalogue of OrientaLManuscripts ; 
containing, says that gentleman, ‘‘ a full account of his battles in 
Tartary and India ; a correct description of India ; the soil, cli- 
mate, and the manners of the people ; a list of the several powers 
who then possessed India, &c due/' From this book, originally 
wi'itten in the Mogul language, but translated into Persian, in the 
reign ofAkber, by Khan Khanan, Ferishtah professes to have taken 
his history of this illustrious character, ■v^ho mounted the throne of 
the Tartarian empire at twelve years old, and lived to see the new 
empire,- which he had founded in Hindostan, established in peace 
and rising in renown If Ferishtah has been faithful to his original, 

I cannot follow a better guide ; and I shall, therefore, at this period, 
attend very closely to the text of that author. The Vakeat Baberb- 
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IS among the manuscnpts at Oxford, and this is the only-abstract 
of its contents generally kno\vn to the public ' ^ ul 

Pursuing the regular course of our history, and referring con- 
stantly to the dates of Fraser, as the most accurate chronological 
statement of Indian events in our possession, after Baber, the che- 
quered life of Homaion, distinguished, in a great degree, like that 
of Baber by alternate tnumph and depression, will engage our at- 
tention In this life of Homaion, and in those of Sheer Shah, Se- 
lim, Mohammed, and Ibrahim, three successive monarchs of Pa- 
tan extraction, who usurped the Mogul throne, I shall have occa- 
sion once more to compare Ferishtah with the Persian history, as 
It rvas entirely ounng to the vigorous assistance of Tahmas, the 
Persian monarch, to whom Homaion in his misfortunes fled, that 
the royal exile was enabled to recover possession of the empire of 
Timur, or rather of his father Baber As about this penod the af- 
fairs of the peninsula of India, and the settlement of the Europeans 
on its coast, will more immediately come under consideration, “ the 
Portuguese ‘^a, of De Fana, the most respectable histonan on 
the subject, wU be pnricipally consulted , and, indeed, that work 
w ill considcmblj elucidate the history of the emperors themselves 
I take this opportunity of informing the encouragers of this work, 
that I mean, from the best and most impartial uTitcrs, to present 
to the view of the reader, in the course of tins ivork, a concise, but 
authentic, history, of the gradual nsc, to eminence and power, of 
all those European nations who successively established themselves 
under those emperors in India from the first landing of the Por- 
tuguese at Calicut, to the present day I shall be particularly at- 
tentive to mark the gradations by which the HonoubableEast- 
I DiA CoMTAsv or Fvolasd have risen to their present exalted 
state of power and splendour m tliat country , and I solemnly as- 
•uix the 1 loiiourable Court of Directors, w hose patronage I solicit, 
that notliing dictated bv party consideration shall find iLs way 
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into these sheets ; ' but, that I will inviolably follow the duty of an 
impartial narrator, and religiously adhere to the grand outlines of 
historical truth 

- The whole life of the illustrious hero who succeeded Homaion is 


a continued series of great and shining events The annals of Ak- 
ber may be justly styled the annals of glory. Equally great m the 
council and in the field, the zealous patron of genius, and the mu^ 
nificent re warder of literaiy merit, he sat on the throne of Hindos- 
tan, which he ascended at the early _ age of thirteen, during a pe- 
riod .of;fifty> years, the most splendid in the history of the Mogul 
dynasty. .The life of Akber in Ferishtah is a professed translation 
of the AJkber Namma,"' written by Abul Fazil, secretary to that 
emperor, the most elegant writer of India. I have not contented 
myself, however, with only selecting the most valuable passages’of 
Ferishtah, to illustrate his reign, but have taken a more, extensive 
range than usual ; and- trust that- 1 have concentrated, into* ’oner 
point of view, whatever,- relative to Akber, Js to be found in the 
historians and travellers of the last 'cenfury, of of the present, that 
can atlall be considered asimportant, or worthy of that distinguish*-^ 
ed. and immortal' character - 3 - ■ 

^ With' the life' of Akberi, the Indian history of Ferishtah con^ 
eludes ; but Mr^ Dow, to: his, translation of- that -author; added a- 
third volume, which,' either from accident, or the public avidity in 
purchasing it,ris notiiiowroTe obtained,- In this.third volume he 
asserts, that He has abridged {the substance of six Oriental biogra- 
phers, who respectively 'vri'ote-^ concerning- the histories^of Jehaun-* 


geerj iShaTirJehaun,rand3Ahre’ngzeb’;’-ahd-I shall' extraOt -largely 
from it^^'-fohthegfatificattonfofjithose readers' who have not the" ' 
good forturreTokavbthe original volume^in -their possession' F rom 
this autlienticisource,' our^informat]on,cin regard 'id' the history of 


"Jeh^ui^eery^and ^hrurngeerNanima, are in Fraser’^' 
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those emperors, will be obtained , but I shall not neglect any op^ 
portunity of improving my work, whensoever improvement can 
possibly be derived from a dihgent perusal of those celebrated tra- 
vellers, English and foreign, who, m the 17th century, successively 
visited the internal parts of the continent of India, either in pn- 
vate or in public stations Of these, among ourselves, the best 
informed, and the most authentic, are Sir Thomas Herbert, Sir 
Thomas Roe, and his chaplain. Dr Terry , and, among foreign- 
ers, the most distinguished are Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier 
How far these authors, so frequently mentioned and so often re- 
ferred to in all publications relative to India, may deserve attention 
and credit in their respective accounts, it may not be useless, in an' 
introduction to a work of this kind, to inquire. 1 ' 1 

Sir Thomas Roe was sent to India, at the request of the East- 
India Company, in quality of ambassador, from James the iFirst to 
the Great Mogul, for the express purpose of establishing a fncndly 
and commercial intercourse between the two nataons He was the 
first instance of an English ambassadors being sent to a remote 
Eastern court, and bei executed hik commission, as appears by his 
journal, tvith Zealand fidelity The equipage and presents which 
Sir Thomas carried out to India, 'were by no means'suited to the 
exalted station he filled, the dignity of the sovereign from whence 
he came, or tlie grandeur of the court he visited The acebunt 
given in his journal of the inconceivable magnificence of the court 
of Delhi at that penod is really astonishing *• On his buuh day 
the Mogul vN’as sitting cross-lcggd, on aihttle throne, all covered 
ttltli diamonds, pearls, and rubles Before him svasn table of bur- 
nished gold, nnd on it were about fifty pieces of gold plate, all set 
With jewels, some very large nnd dxtreihcly rich ' — He represents 
' his si\ ord and buckler as entirely cot cred with dmmonds nnd ru- 
bies, nnJ his belt of gold, suitably adorned , — ills rich turban de- 
corated witli lofty lieron s feathers . on one side, pendant, n ruby. 
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unset, as big as a walnut ; on the other side, a diamond as large ; 
in the middle an emerald, still larger, in the form of a heart 
his staff wound about with a chain of great pearl, rubies, and dia- 
monds, drilled ; — ^round his neck, a chain of three strings, of most 
excellent pearl, suspended ; — ^liis arms and wrists glittering with 
diamond bracelets ; and, on each finger, a ring of inestimable 
value,'" &c. &c. As Sir T.,Roe's Journal is little known, because 
only to be met with in the large collections of Harris and Churchill, 
I shall hereafter gratify my readers with very ample extracts 
from this valuable performance It merits attention also in other 
respects, as it exhibits a picturesque display of Indian and Moham- 
medan manners ; though I must again repeat, that all accounts of 
the Hindoo laws and religion are entirel}^ superseded by the more 
modern and correct statements of Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Halhed. Sir T. Roe continued three years at Dellu, from 1615 to 
1618, was in high favour with the emperor, ‘and notwithstanding 
the meanness of his appearance and presents, which consisted of 
a coach, virginals, some knives, an embroidered scarf, and a 
sword," was honoured at his departure with a present from ^the 
king, of a goblet and cover of gold, which weighed together about 
twenty ounces, and were set round with above two thousand pre- 
cious stones of different magnitude and lustre.* 

This great personage was accompanied, in the capacity of chap- 
lain to his embassy, by Dr Edward Terry, a man of considerable 
learning, of an inquisitive turn of mind, and some facetiousness, 
who likewise published a relation of what he had heard and seen 
within the rich and most spacious empire of the Great Mogul " 
The great feature of national character among the Hindoos re- 
maining from age to age unalterable, if once truly represented, 


• Sir Thomas Roe’s Journal forms the last article m the first volume of Churchill’s Col- 
lection-, third edition. - ^ 
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the picture must hold' for ever good , and, except-in the grand 
points above alluded to,' never was a juster portrait drawn than 
this by Terry For this reason his account stiU “possesses a great 
share of that reputation it onginally enjoyed , -andi as a proof of 
this assertion, it has been veiy lately repnnted in octavo Consi- 
dering that it was written near two centuries ago, the style can- 
not be called deficient in elegance, while its erudition improves 
and Its lively sallies delight the reader ' ' j 

Thomas Herbert, Esq afterwards rewarded for his loyal adhe- 
rence to Charles I in his misfortunes, with a baronetage,' travel- 
led many years at the expence of his patron and relation, William 
Earl of Pembroke, in Persia and India He was in India dunng 
a part of the reign of Shah Jchaun, whose historj, together with 
that of his two predecessors on the throne, lie gives at some length 
Ho collected intelligence from every; possible qulrter, but his ac- 
count cannot bo expected to be so accurate as that 'of the former 
in regard to Jchaun Gcer,i since he had not an equal opportunity 
of acquiring genuine information Sir-Thomas Herbert s Travels 
■were pnnted in smali foiio with cuts,' and' the early editions arc 
common and of little value the fourth edition, pnhtcd in 1677, 
with considerable additions, is scarce , but the most valuable por- 
tion is inserted in the second volume of Hams s collection There 
are, besides tliese, many other English writers on the subject, par- 
ticularly Mr Finch and Dr Fryer, vvh6 deserve, and shall have 
that attention paid them to which their respective works entitle 
them ' I ( 

Flic same cause which has preserved the page of Terry from 
oblivion hasopented likcwnscto prevent thcaccounts concerning 
India given bj the French wntersof the last ccntuiy, Thevenot, 
Tavernier, and Bcmicr, from becoming altogether useless or ob- 
solete Tlicj are, therefore, still occaaionally referred to even by 
themovt respectable writers, especially Bernier, vvliosc curious and 
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entertaining account of part of the Mogul empire, of the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, ani of his journey to Cashmire with tlie Emperor 
Aurengzeb, in whose suit he travelled as physician to the court, 
fails not on every fresh reading to give new pleasure On the sub- 
ject of this book I perfectly agree with Mr Cainbiidge, that it is 
far more proper to recommend the entire perusal of it, than to 
transcribe paru\il extracts, as the whole is so replete Nvith instruc- 
tion and amusement Sir William Jones, to whose decisions on 
these matters every man must look up with reverence, and by 
which, whensoever attainable, I shall be anxious to abide in the con- 
duct of this work, confirms the above favourable opinion of the in- 
genious Bernier. In the description, however, of the extent and 
splendour of those famous capitals when flourishing in their glory, 

I must necessarily be obliged to him, as no other writer is so ac- 
^ curate and circumstantial m the relation of their various antiqui- 
ties and curiosities Indeed, few Eastern travellers have ever been 
admittetl to so familiar an intimacy with a prince of India as Ber- 
nier enjoyed ; since he resided twelve years at the court of Delhi, 
and attended his imperial protector on every expedition of impor- 
tance during that period 

Thevenot, who filled the conspicuous station of librarian to the 
king of France, was the diligent and faithful compiler of a most 
respectable collection of authentic “Voyages andTravels,"" and also 
in person extended his researches in Eastern countries Bernier 
' pays him a high and ]ust compliment, by saying, of his historical 
compilation, m his ninth and last letter from India, that the “ il- 
lustrious Thevenot daily gives more information to the world, 
without going out of his study, than can be learned of most that 
have gone round it 

Bernier was a scholar and a philosopher, and travelled into the 
East to increase that store of knowledge with which his mind 
abounded. Tavernier was a merchant, and travelled to accumulate 
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a fortune Both amply succeeded in the object they had m new, 
and the latter returned to his native country laden with some of 
the finest diamonds of the East, many of which he disposed of to 
the king of France, (Louis XIV ) and, as a reward for liis Inbo- 
nous dihgence and instructive narrative, ivas ennobled by that mo- 
narch. His account of the places which he personally visited, is 
undoubtedly authentic , but, we must not, in every instance, rely 
upon his narration, since Dr Hyde, in his famous treatise De Re- 
ligione Veterum Persarum, accuses him of plagiarism, and par- 
ticulanzes the author Gabnel de Chinon,'who had lived in Persia 
thirty years, from whose book he had so largely and so disrepu- 
tably stolen His account of the immense nches displayed m the 
impenal thrones and regalia of India, of whose real value, from his 
knowledge of gems of every kind he must have been a competent 
judge, I shall insert m the life of Shah Jehaun, who was himself, 
as Tavernier confesses, the most skilful in jewels of any man in his 
o\TO vast empire The relation of his travels into Golconda and 
Visapore, with the descnption of the mmes they contain, may be 
also safely quoted, ns its authenticity may be relied upon, and as 
It is valuable from his having been the first European traveller 
who visited them, and penetrated so far into those then uncon- 
quered kingdoms of the peninsula. 

The following particular account of the famous peacock imperial 
throne, will exhibit a specimen of the accuracy ofTavemicrm de- 
scribing the unequalled splendour and magnificchce of those re- 
galia * 

“ The Great Mogul has seven thrones, some set all over with 


Thoicwtio rcTcre the tome ofKfTIcon w 3 I mtiny excutc my jWnf the paitajt In 
the TTfy »trfdi of hh nephew John PhlUpr, who, urged by the time goad ni that which 
bnpelltd Dryden to iraniliic gmTstTTnkThIt EngHih dmt The origlMl may beam 
eoltcd b \oyigc de Jem BjptttteTcremkr tome 3 171 j I whkh fa the edl 

»-5t» hett i ftct refcTTtd !• 
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diamonds ; others with rubies, emeralds, and pearls. But the 
largest throne is set up in the hall of the first court of the palace ; 
it is, in form, like one of our field-beds, six feet long and four broad. 
I counted about a hundred and eight pale rubies in collets about 
that throne, the least whereof weighed a hundred carats, but there 
are some that weigli two hundred. Emeralds I counted about 
a hundred and forty, that weighed some threescore, some thirty, 
carats. 

“ The under part of the canopy is all embroidered with pearls 
and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round about. Upon the top 
of the canopy, which is made like an arch with four panes, stands 
a peacock, with his tail spread, consisting entirely of sapphirs and 
other proper coloured stones : the body is of beaten gold enchased 
with several jewels ; and a great ruby adorns his breast, to which 
hangs a pearl that weighs fifty carats. On each side of the pea-, 
cock stand two nosegays, as high as the bird, consisting of various 
sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold enamelled When the king 
seats himself upon the throne, there is a transparent jewel, rjwitbfa^ 
diamond appendant of eighty or ninety carats weight, encompassed ’ 
with rubies and emeralds, so hung that it is always in his eye. I 
The twelve pillars also, that uphold the canopy, are set with rows, 
of fair pearl, round, and of an excellent water, that weigh from 
six to ten carats a piece. At the distance of four feet, upon each- 
side of the throne, are placed two umbrellas, the handles of which 
are about eight feet high, covered with diamonds ; the umbrellas.' 
themselves being of crimson velvet, embroidered and fringed with ^ 
pearl. This is the famous throne (he adds) which Timur began ' 
and Shah Jehaun finished; and is really reported to' have cost a 
hundred and sixty millions and five hundred thousand livres of our 
money. Besides this stately and magnificent throne, there is ano- 
ther of an oval form, seven feet long, and five broad. The out- 
, side of it shines all over with diamonds and pearls, but there is no 
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canop} above it The five other thrones are erected m nnotlier 
magnificent hall, in a diHerent court, entirely cotered avitli dia- 
monds mthout anj coloured stone 

Aurcngzeb, \\hodied in the year 7 of this centurj , left the nch- 
cst and most powerful empire in the world to be rent asunder and 
consulsed to itsserj centre b} the ambitious contentions of his 
sun i\ mg oftspnng India had not forages seen two such immense 
armies assembled on her plains, as those which accompanied to 
the field his sons Azem Shah and Mohammed Mauzim, the n\al 
competitors for his \acant throne The black and aggrasated 
crimes bj which the father himself ascended the empire, seem to 
ln\e been atengej b^ beaten in the successite destruction of his 
immediate descendants 

' From the death of the \ictonous Mauzim to the irruption frofn 
Persia m 173S, there occurs a period of Indian liistorj, the ctents 
of which It IS painful to record, — period deeply stained w ith blood, 
and marked by many progrcssitc scenes of national calamity, the 
cITect of that general anarchy and that uncontrolled spirit of fac- 
tion which diflused itself among the omras at the court of Dcliii 
In mv review of this period I must principally be obliged to the 
concise, but authentic narratise of Fraser In the account, how - 
eicr, of that irruption itself, I shall gcncmlly follow the relation 
gison in the liistory' of Nadir Shah,* by SirW Jones, wliosebook 
impresses the mind with scry diflerent, and probably, more just, 
sentiments of that cclcbmlcd warrior, than thoscwhich are gene- 
ralK entertained Tlie ettracts which I shall make from that 
histors cannot fail of being acceptable to the reader not only on 
account of the exalted station and character of the writer but 


It It ptCfiurjf to I form thoir ithoirc T»t conTtnirxt with the book tbit The 

L cf Si by Sir W Jonti it »n fitly fertod ofnfc frtmarmjn 

HS « 0 t tt-t-nt ef lie kirj ef DfomiiV be Tnyliad 
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because the book itself, from an accident which destroyed a great 
part of the only impression with which the public was ever favoured, 
is now grown uncommonly scarce, and the original value is thereby 
greatly enhanced. From this melancholy cera, the page of the 
Mogul history hastens rapidly to its close, and the scene grows 
gradually darker, till at length it is extinguished in tenfold and 
total gloom Indeed, of the Tartarian empire, in India, which 
flourished in its proudest zenith under the great Aurengzeb, it can 
hardly with propriety be said that it gradually declined, for, as no 
succeeding emperor arose, endowed with the same great military 
talents to defend, and animated by the same enlarged views of 
policy to govern, its vast extent, that empire may, with more pre- 
cision, be represented as rushing at once, by its own enormous 
weight, into general and irretrievable rum I have already dwelt 
too long, in the former part of this letter, on the events that im- 
mediately succeeded the invasion of Nadir Shah ; it will be suffi- 
cient in this place to add, that what was begun by the avaricious 
Nadir, was finally completed by the ferocious Abdallah, who, after 
plundering the treasury of his master, led back his insatiable 
Afghans to Delhi to divide the remaining spoil, and riot on the 
refuse of the feast In the general plunder the Mahrattas and the 
RohiUas (another tribe of Afghans) have since largelyparticipated, 
and, at this day, hardly a vestige remains of that mighty empire, 
which was founded by the illustrious Timur, and established by 
the persevering fortitude of Baber , which derived its most per- 
manent basis of glory from the wise regulations of Akber, and 
was carried to its greatest extent by the sword of the dauntless 
and politic Aurengzeb 

In contemplating the'various and astonishing revolutions which 
have, within the last fifty years, taken plaque tliroughout the whole 

I 

continent of India, a wide and almost boundless range is opened 
to the historian. The principal events, so interesting and multi- 

G 
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fanous, that are comprised withtn this penod, and have led to 
those revolutions, I shall endeavour to record wth fidelity, and 
to arrange m a regular and connected manner Amidst the ne- 
cessary abridgement of so vast a mass of historical information, 
perspicuity will be my chief aim, and I have spared neither labour 
nor expence to procure authentic documents But, above all. 
Gentlemen, m my relation of the transactions of the British 
Nation in India, it will be my highest ambition to preserve the 
clnracter of an unbiassed and impartial histonan, totally free from 
the \ lolcnce of either party, without the temporizing servility that 
disgusts, and the intemperate warmth that offends It is my fixed 
resolution to adhere solely to the grand outlines of historical truth, 
by whose aweful dictates I mean on dl occasions inflexibly to abide, 
all other influence the historian should disdain, all other praise is 
far below his notice But, perhaps, it will be asked, — where, m 
the present state of affairs, is that truth to be found? I answer, — 
in a diligent m\ estigation and companson of the most distinguished 
authors who ha\o written on cither side, and byjudicious and can- 
did abndgements of their respectne works, — in Mr Ormc, and 
manj of the wnters specified m a former page, but principally in 
the honest unbiassed judgment of the upright, the moderate, 
and the discerning of all parties, whose opinions I shall eser 
be anxious to obtain, and of whose praise I am most zealously 
ambitious 

Oil this ground Gentlemen and on this ground onlj I solicit 
sour protection for a work which the author has alrcadj felt to 
lie both arduous and expensne far too arduous and expensne to 
lx. pcrscNcrcd in witliout that protection Without a patron 
among the great and affluent but not without friends among men 
of Icanimgand integnts I appeal w ith some degree of confidence 
to that uoNotaADtr nosnn which has often extended its liberal 
inliilgtnce to the laborious efforts of indisiduals, whose object 
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has been the diffusion of knowledge among mankind, and the 
extension of the blessings derived from it. I have the honour 
to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient, 


Woodford, 

15th March, 1790. 


humble Servant, 
THOMAS MAURICE. 


To the preceding Address, the subjoined Answer was, in a few 
days, returned. 


Rev. Sir, 

I 

East-India House, 20tb March, 1790, 

Your Letter of the 15th instant, with the Proposals for pub- 
lishing by Subscription a History of the Empire of Hindostan, 
from the earliest periods, and requesting the Patronage of the 
Court of Directors of the East- India Company, has been laid be- 
fore them ; and I am directed to inform you, that they have resol- 
ved to subscribe for Forty Sets. 


I am, Rev Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

THO. MORTON, Secretary. 
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Rev Thomas Maumee, 
JVoodford 
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HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 


BOOK I. 

COMPRISING THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE CREATION AND THE 
FLOOD ; AND CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF ANCIENT ASTRONOMI- 
CAL DETAILS. 

CHAPTER I. ■ 

Of the Hindoo Cosmogony — Various Accounts of it in different 
Sastras — A few of those Accounts submitted to the Reader — Some 
striking Circumstances of Similarity between the Hindoo, the He- 
braic, the Phoenician, the Egyptian, Grecian Systems of 
the Cosmogony pointed out, as m their Account of the incumbent 
Wind, or Spirit, agitating the Abyss ; of Water being the 
primeval Element ; of the Mundane Egg ; and of the Prin- 
ciple of GENERATIVE LovE — Of the CREATION of the four great 
Casts, or Tribes. 

That mysterious and frequently impenetrable gloom in whick 
Fable and Superstition have united to veil the early periods of the 
history of all nations, in a peculiar manner clouds the annals of 
ancient India The affectionate gratitude or abject servility of 
mankind in exalting to the rank of deities their first legislators 
and most distinguished heroes, has been the source of those innu- 
merable difficulties which, on his very outset, have never failed to 
assail the historian, and have been so uniformly, complained of by 
those of every age and of every region. With more truth, how- 
ever, or with more justice, this complaint was never urged than by 
him who now solicits the attention of the Public, and to whose lot 
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It has fallen to arrange the histoncal events of a country so little 
known to the ancients, and so lately only explored by the modems 
In tracing back, through jemote ages, the annals oLthosenations 
which inhabit the more polished regions of Europe, where pubhc 
records are preserved with scrupulous fidebty, and are constantly 
open to the inspection of literary curiosity, if the task of the his- 
torian be arduous, and his path perplexed j what must be the addi- 
tional labour and perplexity of him who strives to pierce the ten- 
fold obscurity of ancient Onental records, invoUed as tliey are in 
the mazes of fiction, and buried deep in the bosom of mj thology 
This truth will be still more readily acknowledged, when the 
reader shall have reflected that these are the records of a people 
whose only genuine annals are wntten in a language long since ex- 
tinct, except among the sacred tribewho bear thename ofBaAiiMA , 
of a people among whom an assumed pride of national distinction 
in a particular manner predominates , and by wliom the most un- 
precedented claims to antiquity are urged, not so much witli the 
arrogance of vanity, as with the deliberate coolness of acknow- 
ledged supenontj, and with the confidence of established right 
If, in cxplonng and unfolding the antiquities of Northern king- 
doms, where the sallies of an enthusiastic imagination are less vio- 
lent and fre [uent, the path of the histonan bo confessedly rugged 
and obscure,* whatsupenor difficulties must he have to encounter 
who IS in search of truth amidst the endless labyrinth of Asiatic 
allcgor) in climes where policy and religion are insepanbly 
blended throughout the same sjstem , where invintioii has ever 
flounvlied with uncommon vigour, and when, fanc^ seems still to 
reign in the nicndian of her glorj When, m Ins survey of tlie 
most carl) periods, the reader obsen cs w ith astonishment the high 

r 

•* TTt pripi of nitfoniti dwX andfibobot. Er-rythtfij bf)t9Qd that iSoft to 

• bkh «rU>«itairt! unUircicti H ScMlaoit \c>L.I p.! 
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pretensions to antiquity of the old Egyptians, who, in a long table 
of thirty dynasties of ante-diluvian deities and post-diluvian mo- 
nai'chs; asserted their alliance with heroes, and their descent from 
gods'; when he revolts at the multiplied fictions and exaggerated 
boasts of Chinese chronologers,-f how will his patience be exer- 
cised, and how will he think his reason insulted by the lengthened . 
details of Indian cosmogohists, and the superior assumption of 
Brahmin historiogi'aphers 

Tedious and incredible, however, as those details are, and un- 
founded as probably are those assumptions, Voltaire and Bailly 
wanted neither credulity to admit their antiquity, nor confidence 
to defend their authenticity. Tn discussing the subject of Indian 
^antiquities, a dagger of late years seems indirectly to have been 
aimed at the vitals of that Religion upon whose unshaken verity 
all our hopes of future existence and happiness depend. It is there- 
fore a subject which, in the course of this work, will occasionally 
claim our particular attention ; for as a great Orientalist, with an 
energy of expression becoming the subject,- has remarked ; ‘‘ Either 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, all due allowances being made 
for a figurative Eastern style, are true, or the whole fabric of our 
national religion is false 

A period of many millions of years, according to the Hindoo 
historians, has elapsed since the almighty fiat produced Creation. 
*Of that magnificent event, we are informed, in the Ayeen Akbery,§ 
that there are no less than eighteen different opinions prevailing in 
Hindostan ; three of which that book enumerates, and affirms the 
last of the fliree to be the opinion most generally received It is, 
extracted from a book called Surya Sudhant ; a book containing 

* Syncelli Chronographia, p. 54, 55 

f See-Martinii Sinica Histona, p ii, and Du Halde’s General History of 'China, Vol. 
Ill p. 80 

t Asiatic Researches, vol I p 225 

§ See Ayeen Akbeiy, vol. Ill p 6. 

VOL I. - H 
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the true principles of the Ijmdoo astronomy and it is there related, 
that towards the end of the Satya Yug, or first revolution of the 
world, a devout person, named Mydeyit, struck tvith awe and 
astonishment on a survey of thewonders of creation, became anxi- 
ously desirous to know the true histoiy of that event, and for that 
purpose supplicated the sun * for the space of a thousand years 
The illuminator of heaven and earth at length appeared to Myde- 
yit under a beautiful form, and asked him what tvas his desire 
Mydeyit anstvered, “ Draw back the ved that conceals the won- 
ders of the stars and of the heavens , discov er to me the things that 
are hidden , instruct me in the divme raystenes, and bestow upon 
the Ignorant tlie light of knowledge The celestial form replied, 
“ Employ thjsolf in a certain place m worshipping me, when 
quickly a form shall appear, who will instruct thee in regard to 
these things At the appointed place, the promised figure appear^ 
ed, and the substance of the information, as recorded m the boqk 
above mentioned, was, that the Almighty formed a hollow sphere of 
gold, composed of ttvo parts, to which he imparted a ray of his own 
light, and it became the sun The sun produced the twelv o celes- 
tial signs, and the signs produced the four vedas Then were 
created the moon, the akass, orictlicnal light, air, fihe, water, 
EARtii, &.C I forbear to prolong this relation, because howeter 
indefatigable might ha\c been the minister of Akbcr, in his cUbrts 
to procure authentic intelligence concerning the opinions of the 
Hindoos on this and other subjects, the English, in more modem 
times, Inve been still more successful in penetrating the obscurity 
that had so long soiled both their history and philosophy 

From the more authentic sources of information which the la- 
borious researches of our own nation ha\c discovered I shall now 
proceed to exhibit, in as concise a manner as may be consistent 

Tth mrj coniWtrcr! ts ta iSdlttoful proof llul the loit wu anotrolly pcnoolScil 
itS uloftid la IDaitoitaa. 
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with perspicuity, the real sentiments entertained hy the natives of 
Hindostan concerning the creation of the universe, and the forma- 
tion of its various inhabitants. In the survey of this subject we 
must principally be obliged to Mr. Holwell and Sir WiUiam Jones, 
who have each favoured the public with a literal translation of a 
part of the sacred volumes which describes that event ; and it must 
be owned that, next to the Mosaic account, no description can pos- 
sibly he more interesting and magnificent. 

For the better comprehension of this extraordinary system, it is 
necessary to remind the reader that, according to their extensive 
conceptions, the earth we inhabit is hut one of fifteen regions in- 
tended for the transmigration of spirits, or Dewtahs, who have fall- 
en from their original rectitude, and who are doomed successively 
to ascend from the lowest sphere of punishment and purgation to 
the most exalted mansion of purification and perfection Upon 
this basis the whole system of that theology, which is so intimately 
blended with' their earliest history, rests, and a proper attention 
to this circumstance, will serve as a perpetual clue to guide us 
through the most obscure and intricate avenues of that vast laby- 
rinth. We shall cease to deride the^ extravagant benevolence 
which erects hospitals for aged goats and cows, and which prepares 
luxurious banquets of sugar and rice for the humble progeny of ants 
and flies ; and we shall forbear to condemn, as rashness and insa- 
nity, the pious zeal which cherishes beneath an human roof the 
brood of envenomed snakes and noxious vermin.’*^ 

The account with which Mr Holwell favoured the public, at a 

* Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, p 298. To the instance which this author relates of the 
secretary of the brokers at Surat 'feeding a large snake, which daily came into his house, with 
bread and milk, on the idea that it was tenanted by the soul 'of his deceased father, may be 
added another, given by a more recent writer, who informs us, that, m 1761, Abdoola 
Khan, one of the Rohilla pnnces, havmg taken the habit of a Fakeer, expired by the bite 
of a snake, which he affected in a similar manner to cherish. See History of the Rohilla Af- 
ghans, p. 160. 
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veijr early penod of our inquiry into the genuine theology and his- 
tory of India (a circumstance which wll induce every candid 
reader to overlook the unavoidable errors in lus book), commences 
with a description of the creation of the Angehc Beings themselves 
The formation, however, of Man, and of the Earth uhich he in- 
habits, IS the more immediate object of our present research, and 
to that event I shall confine mjrself, after presenting the reader 
with a short account of this first operation of omnipotent power, 
and a specimen or tsvo of the style of the sacred volume which Mr 
Holwell professedly translates , I presume with accuracj At all 
events, I do not think myself at liberty wholly to omit his narra- 
tion 

'* God 13 One — Creator of all that is — God is like a perfect 
sPiiEiiE,* without beginning or end The eternal one, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of his own perfections in the fullness 
of time, resoUed to participate his glory and essence with beings 
capable of feeling and sharing Ins beatitude, and of administering 
to his glory These beings then were not — The ETEnNAt one 
willed — And tiiev were -h 

The newlj created beings, according to the sacred records of In- 
dia, were formed capable of perfection , but with the powers of 
imperfection both depending on their \oluntnrj choice A con- 
siderable part of the angehc bands rebelled, and were cast toge- 
ther with Maii \soon, their leader the Indian Lucifer, into the 
Oniierab or abjss of intense darkness, where thej coiitimied for 
an immense penod m penal torments At tliecamcstintcrccssion, 
howeser of the Dew tab that remained faithful, those fallen spi- 
rits \ ere at length released, and placed in such a state of proba- 

Th t crtnpinion efth D ifyto aarHmf rrcitcLt lhai mmt tncJtnt Epypiiia 
ijmM cf enty in tnjr njiltlon ftret tic of tuthenticity to ihli itccunt of llr 

It un 
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tion as might enable them, by adequate exertions, gradually to as- 
cend to that glorious height of happiness and distinction from 
which they fell The eternal one, after the promulgation of this 
command, is said to have retired mto himself, and to have become 
invisible for the space of five thousand 3'^ears At the end of this 
period he manifested himself again, resumed the throne of light, 
and appeared in his glory The faithful angelic bands celebrated 
his return in shouts of joy and songs of gladness The various 
Boobuns, or spheres of purgation and purification, are then instan- 
taneously created, and the several bestial and human forms ap- 
pointed for the rebel Dewtah's performance of the spiritual jour- 
ney of the metempsychosis • Among bestial forms, the most dis- 
tinguished by divine favour, is that of a cow ; but the chief state 
of trial and probation is to be in the form of mhurd, or man 
Quitting, however,' this extensive range of speculation, and those 
imaginary spheres, let us confine our inquiries to the formation' of 
this substantial globe of earth, of the various elements of which it 
is composed, and of its delegated sovereigns, the human race 
The Hindoos, convinced that the world was made by one god, 
yet at the same time having certain ancient traditions, descended 
down to them from their patriarchal ancestors, that m the unity 
of the godhead there are three distinct hypostases, have imagined 
three divine and holy beings, as agents m the creation, whom they 
call Brahma, Veeshnu, and Mahadeo, -or Seeva Not able by the 
strength of natural reason to ccmprehend this wonderful distinc- 
tion in the divine nature, and having forgotten the genuine allu- 
sion of those traditions that revealed it, they are reduced to the 
necessity of admitting the absurdity of a created god, in Brah- 
ma, whom at the same time they still invest' with the name and attri- 
butes of a CREATOR Veeshnu and Seeva, are his assistants in that 
stupendous work ; and thus they are depicted in Mr Holwell's first 
plate, illustrative of the Hindoo cosmogony : l?here Brahma is^ re- 
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presented recumbent on a lot os leaf* and floating upon the bound- 
less waters of the chaos, while Veeshnu and Seeva are depicted 
attendant, in postures of devout admiration There cannot be a 
stronger attestation than is thus given to the truth of the Mosaic 
history , for what is Brahma floating on the chaos, and recumbent 
upon the sacred lotos, or water lily, but tbe spirit of God movmg upon 
the face tf tbe waters? 

Having thus fully in this place, and still more extensively in the 
Ihdian AHTiguiTiEs explained myself on the subject of this their 
trinity of created Gods, I shall not fartherintemiptthethread of the 
narration bj discussions concerning their functions and attnbutes, 
but throughout this history, shall speak of them according to the 
prcvcrted sentiments of modem Brahmins Brahma, Veeshnu, 
and Seeva, then, arc thethree pnmordial beings who, earliest of all 
others, wore produced from the divine essence, and they aUegon- 
oflly shadots out the Almighty Power to create, to preserve, and 
to change, or destroy 

The following is tlic substance of a passage descriptive of the 
same cient, which was literally translated by Sir W Jones from 
the beginning of the Manava Sastia, in which Menu, the son of 
Brahma, addresses the sages who consulted him upon the subject 
of the formation of the universe Sir William, in my humble opi- 
nion injudiciously , supposes a part ofthis description to be a direct 
paraphrase of the Mosaic account Menu informs liis inquirers, 

* Sir U Jonn In tliii pUcecoffTctt a 5 msU mnuke of Mr HolircU whowntfi 4 
Itjf ) boT Sir Vk'niumtjjj H sVsuld be ihrlcaf of ibe lotoi for nhich it li cvKlentlj” intend 
1 1 hj- a bjd piifiter t that tlt< brett U not rtjirdcd ai a utrrd j Uni whcmi the loioi h 
hojd'fl in thii i ^ht throughout IHnd'rttan Thibet andNrpaaJ ai it Kaiancknd/tn Eg^pti 
and that a naiite of NepitJ jutHhu obcnancr 10 that plini «n mrennf W» itudjrit Cilnitti 
• here the fine pljnti arJ bejutiful 6<i»cnliyfor«MminatKm The Io<«vi ii elejintly dr 
tcrlird bj StTjfy In bit twenty third letter on Egypt whert it abound* JnihrlliiTO 
fAniiitMoll d thr tooUrfj ftowTf which It dhtmtnl bj the apnraranrt of day aod li 
a''aii of tSc tun Hetttrpidr* p l5» 
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that this world was all darkness undiscernible, undistinguishable, 
altogether as in a profound sleep ; till the self-existent invisible God, 
making it manifest with live elements, and other glorious forms, 
perfectly dispelled the gloom. Desiring to raise up creatures by 
an emanation from his own essence, he first created the waters, and 
impressed them with the power of motion • by that power was 
produced a golden egg, blazing like a thousand stars, in which 
was born BraHxMa, the great parent of all rational beings, that 
WHICH IS, tile invisible cause, self-existing, but unperceived ! That 
divinit}'^ having dwelt in the egg through revolving years, himself 
meditating upon himself, divided it into two equal parts ; and 
from those halves he formed the heavens and the earth, placing 
in the midst the subtil asther, the eight points of the world, and 
the permanent receptable of waters.'" This doctrine will appear 
' to many as a strange compound of true and false theology, and 
as very apparently exhibiting the blended principles of the He- 
braic and other ancient, but less pure, systems of the cos- 
, mogony. 

It will presently be seen, that I am by no means an advocate for 
the chronological extravagances of the credulous and superstitious 
priests of Brahma; yet it ^^ould be unjust and absurd to refuse to 
their; claims in favour of their sacred vedas the honour of very 
remote antiquity ; an antiquity equal, if not prior, to the most 
venerable writings of the world The superior authenticity, how- 
ever, of the Mosaic history is by no means affected by this con- 
cession ; it derives, on the contrary, a proud addition of strength - 
and lustre from the congenial archives of this great and ancient 
nation. That an alphabet existed m India, and that the vedas 
were written in an age previous to the exodus of the children of 
Israel from Egypt, and consequently at a period long ante- 
cedent to that in which Moses, , at the command, and, as I be- 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. I. p. 2^5. 
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lic%e by the inspiration of God, commenced his history of the 
■world, It might appear presumptuous to assert, and yet for such an 
opinion there arc the most solid grounds There is neither ab- 
surdity, nor impiety, in supposing the wonderful and complicated 
DEt iKAGARA cliancter, in which they are composed, and which 
tlie Brahmins saj was rei’caled tomanby asoicefromhcaven, to be 
thesliattered remains of an antc-diluvian alphabet, bequeathed to the 
Indians by the Mrtuous son of Noali, wlio first took up his abode 
in this secluded and happ) region of the earth Hoivever, specu- 
lation apart, that the Vedas were written m the most early penods 
of the post-diluvian ages that can possibly be reconciled to ourcon- 
ccption of the establishment of society, the growth of science, and 
the cultn ation of language, 13 a truth most eaadent, on a compan- 
son (and I assert iton the authority of one who hasmadc thatcom- 
panson) of those hallow ed volumes w itli otlicrcompositionsin Sans- 
erect, with tiie i arious Sastras, or commentaries on tliosc volumes, 
with the Puraiias, or books of Hindoo science, and with their sa- 
cred dramas many of which arc at least two thousand years old * 
It would be extremely difficult to prove that the writings of Moses 
wore over seen by the learned of India, even through the corrupt- 
ed medium of Zoroaster much more, that they were cither ge- 
nerally known, or had c\ cr become the subject of particular inves- 
tigation Fvery attempt, therefore to derive the principles of 
their theology from a fountain vvlio«c stream might never have 
reached India in those remote icras, however well intended, is an 
injudicious sacrifice of tnitli to hypothesis and will by no means 
bring any new acquisitions of bonour or strength to tlic cause of 
that religion we profess, wlncli ns it stands in no need of such ad- 
ditional support fromothcrtbcologicalcodcs soncithcrcan itseler- 
inlvcnty beshaken by the vague, baseless and visionary clnmcras 
that distinguish the Brahmanian ^ stem of exaggented chronology 
Jtic • »cl. I f jjl 
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It is much more wise, safe, and candid, to acknowledge the ge- 
neral prevalence in those most early periods, and among those most 
ancient nations, of certain traditions common to all, relative to the 
first origin of the material worlds which might have been revealed 
to Adam, in the state of innocence, when the Almighty condescend- 
ed, both personally and by the angels, his divine heralds, to hold 
communion with his new-formed creature, who was made in the 
image of the heavenly artist. For whence otherwise could arise 
the universal notion, which indiscriminately prevailed among them, 
of the vast watery abyss, over which a dark and turbid wind brood- 
ing, gave to matter its first motion, the gradual production of 
light, of the other elements of nature, of the celestial orbs, of the 
various vegetable produce of the earth, of the brute species, and, 
finally, of that more noble being who was to be the lord of the 
creation. The order in which the various parts of the mundane 
system were produced, accordingto the Phoenician, Chaldaean, and 
Egyptian systems of the cosmogony, is in general so exactly con- 
formable to that in which the Hebrew legislator describes their 
formation,"that it is impossible to deny -their originatingTrom one 
source alike common to all. In this opinion many learned and > 
pious men have concurred, and the subject is ably handled by 
Dr. Jackson, in the first volume of the Chronological Antiqui- 
ties,* who has enumerated and displayed the various notions of 
the cosmogony entertained by the most ancient nations ; but the 
Indian cosmogony is unfortunately not once mentioned,- nor, in- 
deed, were its true principles known in any extent till many years 
after the period in which he -wrote. To the authority of this learn- 
ed chronologist, who was a profound scholar in Greek literature, . 
but totally unacquainted with the Oriental tongues, may be added 
that of bishop Cumberland,-!' who was deeply versed in both the 

• SeeChronol. Antiq. vol I p 19. 

f See also Cumberland’s edition -of Sanchoniatho, p 56. , , 
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Chaldaic and Arabrc languages, and wlio was of opinion, ^hat the 
true system both of theologj and of the cosmogony, was known 
and remained uncorrupted in the progeny of the Mituous Shew, 
but was debased and degraded, even to the denial of the agency of 
a supreme being in the formation of the world, in the abandoned 
and idolatrous posterity of Ham Darkness, water, and a strong 
impulsive wind agitating the abyss, are circumstances congenial to 
all the ancient systems of cosmogony, ns will presently be more par- 
ticularly eiinccd, and I shall only add in this place, m r^ard to 
water s being so universally represented by tliem as the pnmitn e 
element, and firstavork oftlie creative powers that this was thobasis 
of the Ionian philosophj , it being the first principle of Tlinles, 
as Cicero relates, “ aquam esse initiura rerum , * nndjtmaybc 
added, that as the Greeks thought waterwas the origin of whatever 
exists, so they imagined tliat every thing would be dissolved into 
watoragain In tins, how ev or, 'they dificr from the Hindoos, vv ho 
hold an opinion somewhat conformable to tlntvvhicli Cliristianity 
inculcates, that the dissolution of the world shall be cfTecied by a 
general conflagration, or, in the words of the sacred Sastra of In- 
dia, that Seev a, wiUi tlic ten Spirits of dissolution, shall roll a co- 
met under the moon, which shall involve all things in fire, and re- 
duce the world to ashes The ancient poets, who couched under 
allcgoncal allusions the real system of theolog)', make the gods 
Evvearb^ the waters of St^i, ns tlic most nntient and vcncnblo ob- 
ject in the circle of nature an oath whose tremendous obligations 
were never to be violated Tins oath occurs frequentlj in Homer, 
and It will be remembered tint Pindar begins his first and finest 
odebv declaring Afirrr pirv'if * Notdaring tlicrcforc,rorthcreisons 
just mentioned, to assert that the Dmlimins had ever seen the Mo- 
saic Ilistorj, I am Inclined still to adhere to the opinion recently 
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submitted to the reader, and to suppose tliat part of the foregoing 
description, Avhicli bears so strong a resemblance to the cosmogo- 
n}^ of Moses, to liave been the result of primeval traditions, and pa- 
triarchal records. 

Those who are too fondly attached to the old exploded hy'po- 
■thesis of deducing from Egypt the Indian m3^thology and sciences, 
and who scruple not to search even into the fabulous history of 
that ancient country for circumstances corroborative of their 
opinion, will probabl}^ be inclined to deduce the doctrine promul- 
gated in the remaining part of the l^receding quotation from the 
Manava Sastra, and espcciall}^ that of the mundane eggy from him 
who, according to all profane authority, from Sanchoniatho down- 
wards, was its real author ; from the elder Taut or Hermes, who 
flourished in Eg3’^pt near four hundred 3^ears befoi'e the second of 
that name, prime minister and counsellor of Osiris ; the renown- 
ed, but perhaps imaginary, invader of India. Of the elder Hermes, 
it was one of the established maxims, that the world was oviform ; 
and hence the oval figure of many of the oldest temples of -Egypt 
The resemblance of opinion, however, in this and in many other 
instances, between the inhabitants of India, and those of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, but particularly Egypt, is so striking, that I 
hope the reader will pardon me for going, at some detail, into the 
investigation of a subject which indeed is not foreign to our re- 
searches, but intimatel3^ connected with that which we are^at pre- 
sent considering ' 

Of the various s3^stems of the cosmogony, according to the Hih- ' 
doo writers,' scarcely any one has been liitherto exhibited to the 
public in all the Various accoiints from India, which does not men- 
tion the importance of the egg in the production of creation ^ " In 
the Ayeen Akbery, the conjunction of Brahma and Teree is said 
to have produced an egg, which Mahadeo divided into two parts : 
of one half the DewtahS, or all celestial beings, were fortned' : of 

Is 
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the remaining half, all terrestrial beings The idea of the golden 
sphere above mentioned, probably took its rise from tlie same 
source , and e\en the great triple divinity Brahma, Veeshnu, and 
Seeva, are m other Hindoo treatises of the cosmogony said to have 
been formed from three eggs, dropped from the womb of Bliat-ij- 
ni, the first created woman, and consort of Seeia, the last person 
in the divine triad It is Eusebius, in the third cliapter of his Evan- 
gelical Preparation, who acquaints us that the Egyptians consider- 
ed an egg as the apt symbol of the w orld, and from them this doc- 
trine, together w ith manj Eastern superstitions, svas b)' Orpheus, 
in succeeding ages, introduced into Greece. Hence thetlj>“Off«w 
became a subject of great celcbntj’ among both poets and philoso- 
phers 

This doctnno of tlic pnmei-al egg, howcn or was neither peculiar 
to theEgj ptians nor to theIndians,forthe Phcenicians belies ed tlicir 
Zophasemin,* or the heavenly intelligences, which were the ob- 
jects of their adoration, to be ov^orm, and, according to Plutarch,'f 
worshipped an egg m the oigia of Bacchus, as an image of the 
world In tlic same traditionarj opinion that the world was made 
from an egg, or at least bore n great resemblance to it, many other 
nations of the ancient world coincided, and they supported the 
proprictj of the allegorj not onlj from the perfection of its exter- 
nal form, but fancifully extended the allusion even to ns internal 
composition , comparing the pure white shell to llie fair expanse 
of hoav en , the fluid transparent w Into to the circumambient air , 
and the more solid 301k to the central earth 

As Bnhma the first person in the Hindoo triad of dcitj, was 
produced from an egg so it is not a little remarkable llmt tlic very 
same kind of origin, in the bjnms attnbuted to Orpheus Is allot- 

• Ii by B-xhirt from iV- Hcbm*' Tiopht tptcU 
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ted to the first-borii deity, denominated * Phanes by the Greeks ; 
and it should not be forgotten, that, in the Orphic mysteries, the 
egg was considered as the emblem of generation and fecundity ; 
whence it probably arose that the egg was also of principal imr 
portance in the sacrifices to Cybele, the fruitful mother of the 
gods 

Aristophanes has a passage in which he is thought, under a co- 
mic veil, to have given the true system of the ancient Atheistical 
cosmogony. He describes all as one vast chaos,-^'' unlimited and 
profound, over which darkness, brooding with sable wings, depo- 
sited the first EGG of wind in the ample bosom of Erebus, whence,, 
in process of time, with the force of an impetuous whirlwind, issued 
AMIABLE LOVE, resplendent with wings of gold, which, mingling 
in embrace with the turbid chaos, engendered men and animalsy 
and produced the earth, the heavens, and even the immortal gods ; 
an origin by no means unsuitable to such degraded beings as were 
the Grecian deities ! These instances are sufficient to prove that the 
notion of the mundane egg, floating upon, the expanse of waters, 
was not peculiar to the Hindoos, and though it may be impos- 
sible to decide with which of these nations the idea more immedi- 
ately originated, we know the whole system to be only a perver- 
sion, through the prevailing physics of the East, of that ancient 
and universal tradition, that at the beginning of time the eternal 

Spirit, dove-like, sate brooding o'er the vast abyss/'-f ' 

/ 

But there remain other circumstances of pointed similitude* in 
sentiment between the Hindoos and their neighbours in the ancient 
world, concerning the formation of the earth, and the elements of 

* By Phanes the Greeks meant the sun, so called awo ts (pat kip. 

•}• X«oj viv xat Nuf, EptSo; re /xiAar srpwrop, xai Tetpretpof tvpvf 
Tti y yy ctrip, yy apctroi EpiGBtr yir aviipoci xt^woif / 
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nature, which equally ment our attention We have seen the 
CHAOS, the “ludis indigcstaque moles. The relation which fol- 
lows will lead-us'on still farther in our progressive review of this 
grand event, in which all the operations of creative love, men- 
tioned m the Orphic theology, are minutely recorded In the 
prefatory dissertation to Mr Dow s translation of Ferislitah, to 
which, fora reason elsewhere assigned, I have been ver) guarded m 
making reference, there IS a passage affirmed to be literally trans- 
lated from a sastra, or commentary on the Vedas, written by the 
great Veias or Vv asa, verj similar, eveept in the circumstance of 
excluding the agency of a divine being, in the account of the crea- 
tion to that last quoted, which I shall insert here with more con- 
fidence, because in a most subhme hymn of Sir W Jones, adf 
dressed to Narayen,* in which the Hindoo doctnnes upon this 
subject arc expressly stated to be incorporated, I observe thevciy 
same sentiments adhered to I shall first, however, present the 
reader with an abridgement of the original cosmogonj of Taut, as 
I find It literally translated from Eusebius in bishop Cumberland s 
edition of Sanchonlatho,-!- which the reader may compare with 
that of Velas, and fr m that comparison form what inference he 
pleases " The principle of the universe was a dark and vvmdy air, 
or a wind made of dark air, and a turbulent evening chaos These 
things were boundless, and for n long time had neither limit nor 
form , but when this wind fell in love with its own pnnclplcs, and 
a mixture was made, that mixture was tlil’c 1 desiiie Tills mix- 
ture completed, wvs the beginning of the making of all things 
Hut that wind did not know its own production and of this, with 
that wind, was begotten M6t which some call Mud, other*, the 
putrefaction of a watery combinnt on And of this came all the 
teed of tins building, and the generation of the universe Hut 

* tint faTTsab ibr A^itScMiKtUin; Ttl, 1 p 
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there- v/erc certain animals which had no sense, out of which were 
begotten intelligent animals, who were called Zophesamin, that is, 
the over.’eers of heaven, and were formed alike in the shape of an 
XGG Thus shone out Mot, the sun and the moon, the less and the 
greater stars '' 

We are informed in the Indian Sastra, that affection (by 
which is doubtless meant the Epug of the Greek philosophers) 
dwelt with God from all eternity It was of three different kinds ; 
the creative, the preserving, and the destructive ; in other words, 
it was displa^^ed in the agency of Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva. 
y The affection of God produced Powei^, and Power, at a ju'oper 
conjunction of Time and Fate, embraced Goodness, and generated 
Matter It is worth}’' of remark, that the Sanscreet word used for 
matter, and inserted at the bottom of the page, is Mohat ; and the 
Phoenician term used by Sanchoniatho in his account of the cos- 
mogony of Taut, or Thoth, we see is M6t. Now the learned Bo- 
chart, commenting upon this passage of the Phoenician author, 
derives M6t from an Arabic root, signifying the first matter of 
things Bishop Cumberland, upon the same^passage, somewhat 
differs from Bochart, imagining M6t to be derived from another 
Arabic verb,' implying to steep, or macerate in'water, whence; he 
observes, the noun formed from tliat verb signifies the solution 
thereby produced, or, in the language of physicians, a mucilage 
If Mohat be in reality a word of Afabic derivation, it is a circum- 
stance which seems to shake ^Mr Richardson's assertion, that no 

! 

Arabic words were introduced into Hindostan earlier than the pe- 
riod of the invasion of that country by the Caliph A1 '^ahd, in the 
eighth century, or rather it will prove, what is far more important, 
that all the languages of the earth are derived from one grand 
primeval alphabet, which was once general, like its religion,’- till, 
like that religion, in its progress to remote countries and to dis- 
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tant generations, its anginal sunpliaty and punty were debased 
and corrupted by mankind i 

But to proceed in the account which this Sastra gives of the cos- 
mogony “ From the opposite actions of the creative and destruc- 
ti\e qualities in matter self-motion first arose These discordant 
actions produced the Akass,'* which invisible element possessed tlie 
quality of conveying sound , it produced air, a palpable element , 
fire, a visible element’, water; a fluid element , and earth, a solid 
element. The Akass dispersed itself abroad Air formed the at- 
mosphere , fire, collecting itself„blazed forth m the host of hea- 
ven water rose to the surface of the earth, being forced from be- 
neath by the gravity of the latter element Thus broke forth the 
world from the veil of darkness m which it was formeriy compre- 
hended Order rose over the universe. ,The seven heavens were 
formed, and the seven worlds were fixed fn fheiriplaccs , there to 
rcpiain tiU the great dissolution, when all things shall be absorbed 
into God -f- II, 1 

, In the manuscript translation of a v'ery tunous pooraun on tlic 
Indian cosmogony, obligingly submitted to my inspection by Mr 
Halhed, the order, by which the Deity proceeded in the produc- 
tion of all created objects, is somewhat varied In this authentic 
Sanscrcct treatise, the “ independent Spint, whose essence is eter- 
nal, sole, and scif-cxistent, is represented, ns, in the first place, 
giving burh to n certain pure icthcnal light, — “ a light, not per- 
ceptible to the elementary sense, but tuctracted from the all-comprc- 
hcnsivc essence ofhis own perfections. The Deity then assuming 
•- 

Tbc Akati Is In anotber pin ofiMsDisscrtiiton cxplibied to be a Uadof ctkiHil 
meat pfirr tmpilpibU lod actmlstm^ lo wtikls tbc pUaets morr and wrmi fobcofbLB 
drcil with the doctriw of air nrilW Into «thn' main til atd by the Slok phnotopbm 
f Sc« thf extract from the Ceding jhtsicr ult la there ciQcd Inaerttd (a Dow t Picft 
iof7 DatfruJwn, tciL I p 4J 
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a form apparently, but not realty, masculine, for the Deity is pro- 
perty of no sex, caused to emane from himself “ an immeasurable 
torrent of water,"^ and he preserved it suspended by his almighty 
power By the same prolific energy, eggs without number, hear- 
ing the shape of the primordial matter, were generated, and float- 
ed upon that mighty abyss From these eggs, denominated in San- 
screet Brahmandel, that js, the coverings and integuments of the 
various objects of which the universe is composed, Brahma, Veeshnu, 
and Seeva, and all the tram of celestial beings, sprang first into 
existence Brahma is described to be of a black, Veeshnu of a red, 
and Seeva of a white comiilexion The eight spheres, the residence 
of created beings, are then successively formed by Brahma, invest- 
ed with the almighty power , and creation is complete 

These different and somewhat discordant relations of the cos- 

» » 

mogoiiy among the Indians, may, I conceive, be accounted for m 
the general notion prevailing among them, but by no means pecu- 
liar to the race of Hindostan, that there have been numerous and 
successive creations, dissolutions, and renovations of the mundane 
system. The relation just exhibited, refers to the original crea^ 
tion of all things : the creation of the existing world is called the 
lotos creation, or that which took place when Brahma awoke frorn 
his slumber of a thousand years upon the leafy bed of the lotos, 
gliding upon the surface of the gently agitated waters. 

I have before remarked the connection which subsists between 

V ' 

the theology and early history of the Hindoos, but as the follow- 
ing circumstances seemed rather to belong to the latter than the 
former, although explanatory of both, I reserved them for consi- 
deration in this place In another part of the Sastra, inserted in 
Mr Dow's Preface, Brahma, having at'the command of God created 
the world, is represented as lost m amazement at the wonders of 
iiis own creation, and trembling for its safety, exclaims, O immor- 
tal Brahm ' who shall preserve from destruction those things which 
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behold? Immediately, we are mfonned, a spintof a blue colour 
issued Jrom bis moutb, -vbo was Bnben, the preserver, or, in other 
Tvords, Vceshnu, and exclaimed aloud I will Similar to this there 
IS a \ crj remarkable passage in Porphyry, extracted by Dr Cud- 
■worth, in that part of his Intellectual System where he smdicatcs 
the ancient Egj'ptians from the charge of Atheism, brought against 
them by Eusebius, in which particular mention is made of a great 
dninit), whom he asserts they believed to hate been (what Brahma 
in rcalitj was in India) the ArpiefO'ft, or spintual architect of the 
world This w as the supreme and uncreated god Cnepii, who, 
while the inhabitants of the Lower Egyptw ere plunged in the most 
degrading idolatry, was worshipped at Tliebais in Upper Egypt 
with tlic purest ntes , and whom he saj s, they symbolically re- 
presented by the figure of a being a dark blue complexion, holding 
a grdlo and a sceptre, with a rojal plume upon his head, and 
Ibrustingfortbjrom bis moutb an egg From this egg there pro- 
ceeded another deity, whom they denominated Ptha a term 
which Dr Cudworth remarks is at present used among the Copts 
to signify the divine being Now it is not a little remarkable, that 
a dark blue tint, approaching to black, ns his name signifies, wais 
the complexion of Creeshna, who is considered by the Hindoos not 
'o much an Avatah, as the person of the great Vceshnu himself 
in an human form Indeed the same dark cjcnilean tint, alluding 
probably to the colour of that primordial flood upon which Naha- 
VEL, or the spirit of Bralimc, moved in the beginning of time, 
distinguished all the Indian Avatars , but in a peculiar manner 
belonged to Vceshnu whence it happens. Sir W Jones informs 
us* “ that in the great reservoir or cistern, of Cntmandu, the 
capital of Ncpnul, there is placed, in a recumbent posture, n 
large well-proportioned image of blue marble, representing Na- 
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rayen, floating on the waters This digression will not, I hope, 
appear totally irrelevant of 1113^ subject, particularly when I inform 
the reader that bishop Cumberland deduces the term Cneph from 
a word which in Arabic signifies to preserve y or to cover any way, 
but especiall}’’ zeith xomg ^ ; an idea, adds tlie bishop, wlio wrote 
before the modern discoveries in India, and liad never heard of 
Veeshnii, winch Is verj^ applicable to the great Preserver of mep 
This explanatory remark comjiels me to make this digression a 
little longer ; for although in the words of Plutarch, m his treatise 
De Iside et Osiride, who expressly asserts the god Cneph to be 
without beginning and without end, and that the inhabitants of 
Thebais, who worshipped the deity m such purity, were excused 
from paying the public taxes, levied to defray the charges of main- 
taining tlie sacred animals adored in Upper Egypt, I have called 
that divinit}'’ supreme, uncreated, and eternal ; yet, m succeeding 
ages, was this pure w^orship of Cneph, the one God, the great cause 
and presei ver of all things, changed into an idolatrous adoration of 
the dragon, or winged serpent, Cnuphis, whose superb temple at 
Elephantma in Upper Egypt is described by Strabo,‘f and of which 
the extensive ruins, even yet awefully magnificent, were visited by 
a modern traveller. It was usual with the less ancient Egyptians, 
after they had thus degenerated from the simplicity of their origi- 
nal theology, to represent the supreme being and his attributes by 
various emblems and hieroglyphics They depicted Cneph in the 
form of a serpent, which was with them, as with the Indians ^ , the 
emblem of eternity, and they added to the body of the serpent the 
head of the sharp-sighted hawk Their ideas being thus pervert- 
ed, they, by degrees, lost sight of the divine original, and at 
length, as I have before had frequent occasion to remark, was too 
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generallj the case in the ancient world, adored the symbol for tlie 
rcalitj In confirmation of what has been said abote, a passage 
from Philo-Biblius in Eusebius may be adduced where Epeis, 
their greatest hierophant and senbe, is said to have asserted, that 
the earliest and most aenerated of the Egjyitian gods was a ser- 
pent, “ having a hawk s head, beautiful to look upon, who, if he 
open his ejes, fills the universe with light in his first-born region , 
if lie wink. It IS darkness • How great and how general was the 
\cneration of serpents in ancient times throughout Hindostaii is 
cMdent in c\ery page of their mj'thologic Iiistor) , in which al- 
most eter> fabulous personage of note is represented ci tiler as 
grasping, or as en\ ironed w ith, a serpent Wlioev er consults the 
engrav mgs of tlie liicrogl^ pliic figures of Salsette, given in the se- 
\enth volume of the ■^rcliamlogia, or Mr Holwolls descriptive 
and chancteristic plates of theGcntoo festivals, will perceive tins 
truth in tlie clearest point of view It appears, however, as if this 
profound veneration of the serpentile tribe had, in the present pe- 
riod, subsided into a dread and horror of tliat animal for the Ge- 
bennum, or hell of the Hindoos, according to Mr Halhcd, is com- 
posed of serpents and the seven inferior boobuns, or spheres of 
puiiidmiciit, arc asserted to be inhabited bj an infinite variety of 
•■Lrpcnls, described in even monstrous figure that the imagina- 
tion can suggest -[• Erom the same cause it arose that such par- 
ticular nicntion is made of serpents by the Pandects in tin. account 
of the creation prefived to the Code of Gtntoo I avvs Tliepro- 
/-‘V origin ofstrpeiit worship has been before fn-quenll^ un- 
veiled bv me and I shall now add thatpomW) all the ideas tiitcr- 
tnni-J in the l-avtcrn world of the superior vv isdom and eiiiinenCL 
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among the brute creatiom of that reptile, have originated in, and 
aie to be traced up to one source : I mean, that kindred and prime- 
\al error which possessed the minds of our grand parents in favour 
of the fiist seipenu and was the means of botli expelling them- 
selves, and excluding their posterity, fiom the delights of Paradise. 

On the ancient sculptures and medals, allusive to the cosmo- 
gony, these hieroglyphic symbols, the egg and tlie serpent, perpetu- 
ally occur in great varict)'^ ; single and combined. That fa- 
mous representation of the mundane egg, encompassed by the 
genial folds of the agat hodaimon, or good serpent, and sus- 
pended aloft in the temple of Heiculcs at Tyre, is well known to 
antiquaries The Dens lunus ovatus Heliopohtanus, or the divine 
the lunar crescent, adored at Heliopolis, in Syria, is ano- 
ther relick of this ancient superstition, too curious to be passed 
unnoticed here ; and, for the inspection of the reader, both these 
emblematical designs are engraved on plate II of this volume. 
The most remarkable, however, of these symbolical devices is that 
erected, and at this day to be seen, in one of the temples of Japan 
The temple itself, in which this fine monument of Oriental genius 
is elevated, is called Dai-bOd, and stands in Meaco, a great and 
flourishing city of Japan The principal image in this design dis- 
plays itself m the form of a vast bull, the emblem of prolific heat 
and the generative energy by which creation was formed, butting 
with its horns against the egg, which floated on the waters.of the 
.abyss. The statue of the bull itself is formed of mass}'- gold, with 
a great knob on its back, and a golden collar about its neck, em- 
bossed with precious stones. The fore feet of the animal are re- 
presentedas resting upon tliat egg, and his hinder feet are immersed 
amidst stone and earth mixed together, the symbo of a chaotic 
mass, under which and the egg appears a considerable quantity of 
water, kept in a hollow stone The basis of the whole is a square 
altar, the foot of which is engraved with many ancient Japanese 
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To tlie eternal honour of the Hindoos, be it observed, th^t iiidg- 
pendently of a certain alloy of allegory and physics, which are for 
ever manifested in all their writings, their accounts of the cos- 
mogony approach nearest, of all those that have descended do^vn 
to us from antiquity, to the theory of the Hebrew legislator. To 
that theor}^ equally distinguished by its sublimity and simplicity, 
we should be guilty of the utmost injustice, if, after having exhi- 
bited so extensive and minute an account' of the various hypo- 
theses of the cosmogony, according to profane writers, we were 
to pass by its distinguishing excellencies, wholly unnoticed. In 
noticing them, however, I shall endeavour to follow the example 
of conciseness set me by the great historian himself, who relates 
the grandest events in nature, in the most easy and unaffected/'but 
at the same time in the most interesting and energetic language 
In that system we find no vain glorious assumptions; no needless 
circumlocution ; no intricate mythology to be unravelled Moses 
equally disdains to obscure truth with the veil of mystery, ' as to 
array her in the gaudy dress of allegory. His system required not 
‘those fictitious auxiliaries ; nor does he, like other Oriental histo- 
rians, flatter the race whose annals he records ’with a vain parade 
of genealogies, exalting their ancestors to the rank of imaginary 
deities A cursory retrospect upon the three first verses -of Genesis 
will fully prove the truth of these asseverations 

In the begtnnmg^GoD createdthe heaven andthe ^earth. In direct 
opposition to the ancient Atheistical philosophy, which aimed to es- 
jtafilish tlie eternity of the world, in this verse Moses asserts that 
the world had a beginning ; and, at the same time, he at once, and 
Tor ever, annihilates the doctrine of a fortuitous concourse of 'atoms 
and matter being the first principle, by avpwmg the absolute 
existence and the immediate operations of an eternal, intellectual, 
omnipotent Being, or to use'his own Unequivocal 'language, of God 
in The formation of it. It is one irrefragable proof that Moses was 
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well acquainted with tlint tlireefold distinction in the di\ me es- 
sential unit}, which Christmnit} inculcates, that the word in the 
onginal, by w Inch he has here chosen to describe the di\ me Being 
in the act of crcatmg all things, is Eloium, a plural noun, joined 
howe\erwith BAHA, aierb in the singular.to preicnt either mis- 
construction, or misapplication, and the very same word, Eloium, 
occurs not less than thirty times in this short account of the crea- 
tion Had not Moses been impressed, and strongly impressed 
witli this notion, since his grand object was to inculcate the wor- 
ship of ONE God upon a nation tliat had just emerged from the 
barbarous and unbounded idolatries of Eg\ pt, be ne% er could hn^■c 
made use of ki polj theistal an expression He would, doubtless, 
ha\oused, as in the course of his histot} he often docs, Eloah, the 
singular of that noun, or else Jcho\-ah, that stupendous appella- 
tion b} which the Deit} aftcn\ards made liimself known to him 
It IS more tlian probable that the secret and mystic sense of the 
word Flohi'i was known to the Rabbins, and presen ed among 
the most venerated arcana of their cabalistic doctrines, in every 
period of their existence as a nation , and, though it might not bo 
prudent to reveal that mystic sense to a wavering and infatuated 
people, who were for ever relapsing into poly theism, y ct, that tlie 
doctrine of the world, created, regulated, and governed by three 
sovereign hypostases made a part of tlic creed of the ancient syna- 
gogue, there can ho no stronger evidence tlian their devout and 
rapturousexprcssions concerning the tbrtegreai SffbiralL, orcelcs- 
inl enumerations, ns they denominated those by postascs Tiio 
subject 15 nmplv discussed in the Indian Antiquities, and the truth 
of the position, I hope as fully established, ns the nature of such an 
abstruse and compheatej question obscured by the artificial dark- 
ness which those nbbmslnvc difTiiscd around it, would admit of 
As Moses III this verse can onlv be supposed to describe the 
rnnlion of our own svslcm, <<1 the word bforeit ciqnot without 
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violence be applied to mean an}'- tlnng beyond the sun, the moon, 
and tlie planetary train, which, revolving round the central orb, con- 
stitute tliat system : again, as by the term heaven are meant all the 
celestial bodies that belong to our system, so in the term earth, 
are included all terrestrial objects In tliis short verse how many 
grand and important points are comprehended ’ 

In regard to the old, and often repeated, objection to this 
part of the Hebrew cosmogony, that it betrays a total ignorance 
of the true system of the universe, and therefore could not be in- 
spired by tlie omniscient Deit}' who presides over it, wlio knows all 
its varieties, and regulates all its motions, I shall briefly observe, 
that from its' not being mentioned by Moses, no absolute proof can 
be drawn that he was not in reality apprized of it Supposing, fon 
who shall bound the almighty operations ’ supposing he might 
have been so far favoured by that omniscient Deity as to have had 
unfolded to him that grand and stupendous system, as it is known in 
aU its glory to modern astronomers, would it not have been the 
extreme point of rashness and impolicy; would it not have been the 

t 

occasion* of branding him with the opprobrious title of a bold and 
presuming innovator in philosophy, to have promulged so astonishing 
a doctrine in a barbarous age ? an age so little prepared to receive 
it,by previous acquaintance with the abstract sciences necessary for 
the comprehending of so elevated a portion of human knowledge. 
But supposing, what I allow is a far more probable circumstance, 
that these great and now demonstrated truths were not revealed to 

him, was Moses, from this ignorance, rendered, at all less capable 

/ 

of filling the high and important station to which he was appoint- 
ed from'heaven : To be a wise and upright legislator, was it abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be deeply conversant in, and stre- 
nuously inculcate the principles of the Pythagorean philosophy The 
inspired writers, observes an author, who is a profound adept in the 
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Newtoiuan pnncipia,deliveredthesublimestdoctnnesmpopularlan 

guage, and abstained, as much as it was possible to abstain, from a 
philosophical phraseology * In fact, to hat e adopted so extravagant 
a conduct, and to have unveiled to the unenlightened Hebrews 
the most abstruse points of philosophy, when the grand object was 
to inculcate the maxims most obvious, and the duties most mcum- 
bent, in an enlightened theology, would have been at once tofrus- 
tratethe great purpose of his mission, and by it Moses must have in- 
fallibly lost the confidence and veneration of his nation It should 
moreover be remarked, and in the remariv may be found a 
sufficient answer to those who, like Voltaire and Boling- 
broke, aim the shaft of ndicule at the rude and unlettered race 
of Hebrews, that it was the evident and declared purpose of that God 
who selected them from the surrounding nations, to presen c them 
uncontaminatcd with the gross physics, and false philosophy of 
the Gentile world, that they might become m a more pcculmr 
manner the people of Jehovah, that they might preserve among 
them the sacred pnnciplcs of the true theology mviolable, and 
practise its sublime precepts with more intense fcn'our 
And tbe earth nos without form, and void and darkness was 
upon tbe face of tbe deep From this dcscnption of the pnmitiie 
abjss the toiiu andaoiiu of Moses, literally confusion and emptiness, 
or, at least, from traditions concerning it fnithfully prcscned in 
the great patriarchal families, the ancient writers of the Pagan 
world, doubtless formed their famous chaos, their "rudis indiges- 
taque moles which we hate too plainly seen m their dcgrided sys- 
tems of the cosmogonj, was considered as the eldest and first 
pniiciplc of all things' yacr From this base origin 

likewise sprang the whole tram of their fabulous deities Aris- 
totle stands almost alone in the records of antiquitj, the danng 
assrrtor of the cternitj of the cartli, and of mankind The futi- 
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lity of all such assertions, whether by ancient or modern sceptics, 
has been demonstrated b}^ the most solid arguments, chiefly of a 
ph3'’sical nature, to be found m the pages of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, and which are amplified and illustrated in those of the 
late learned and ingenious Mr Whitehurst^' And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the %uaters. The plural noun Elohim, so pe- 
culiarly, and so repeatedly before used by Moses, displayed to us 
the two hy|DOStases, prior in order of the holy triad who formed 
the universe. ' In this verse, he brings before our view the third 
sacred hypostasis in that triad, and denominates him by his own ap- 
propriate and distinguishing appellation, to Qea, the Spirit of 

God He is also emphatically represented as engaged in that pe- 
culiar function which is more immediately assigned him in sa- 
cred writ, that of a quickening and vivifying agent, for that spirit 
moved upon the face of the loaters^ or rather, as the words should, 
with more strict fidelity to the original, be rendered, brooded over 
them ; incubavit, as an hen, says Patidck, broods over her eggs -f 
_ To the very same source, therefore, as that before intimated, may 
be assigned all those notions so widely diffused over the Gentile 
world relative to the \ov 'ir^ccroyovov, or primeval egg. 

,With respect to the third and following concise, but energic 
verse, containing that sublime and solemn fiat, by which light was 
produced, and God said let there be light, and there was light ; it 
will be sufficient for me to observe that Longinus, the greatest cri- 
tic in all antiquity, has bestowed upon it this merited applause ; that 
it is among the noblest and boldest conceptions of tlie human 
, mind. 

Man, the most exalted proof of the divine benevolence ; Man, 
the noblest effort of creative wisdom, yet remained to be formed : 
and, in this place, it is impossible to forbear remarking upon the 

• See Whitehurst’s Inquiry into the Original Formation of the Earth, p. i6. 

f See Patrick on Genesis, i. 26. 
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vain, and, I may add, the contracted sentiments prevaJmg m the 
breast of a Brahmin According to the limited ^stem of their po- 
licy, the whole race of mankind, or, at least, all who are distin- 
guished by the smile of their Creator, are included under the four 
great tnbes flourishing in a particular region of Asia, and no more 
notice js taken of any other nation, except by the degrading title 
of Mileech has, or infidels,* or of aijy other countiy, besides that 
oftheir'own favoured Bharata, than if no such countiy or na- 
tion anynviiere existed 1 Situated, as they vainly imagined, in the 
■centre of the world, w hich We have obscrv ed the word Mediivasia 
implies, exulting in the title of Aryaverta, or tlie land of virtues, 
which their country likewise enjoys, then- imaginations wandered 
not in search of the numerous and social tnbes of men beyond the 
bounding ocean on the south, the deserts that skirted their coun- 
try on the west and east, and the great northern range of tlio su- 
blime Himadri Mr Halhed aflirms the account which follows to 
be a description of the creation of man, tliat is, of the four tribes 
literally as the Hindoos bcliote that cicnt to have taken place. 
Rejecting, tlicreforc, all lessauthentic accounts concerning Pourous, 
the supposed first man, and his wife Pirkirti, imported into Europe 
by French Jesuits, or English tmveller3,-|- let us confine our re- 
view of this event to tlic concise and genuine, though vvliimsical, 

• Thil fliwrtion appear coatrory ts it certainly It to the liberal rentinientjprofened 
in the Prcllmln* ly Dlteoone prefixed to (he Code i but the Brahmlni of ihb ige tre bceotne 
better acquainted *iih the earth they iuhaWt aoditf ranoos natJoti*. 

See Father Bouchet » Utter to Huctlm it* the Lettrti Edifiantet and Lord s Bantarr 
Rcligtofi chap i p. j Tbe*e wordi which thooldbc written rooioosH and PxAKtffTf a 
frcqo-nil/ occur In rarwai writen coneemlnj India and they exhibit a remarkable iniranec 
how unWeruDy ihote writrn hare been milled Pooruoih Indeed tlgnlfiei tlmply a ua ir 
hut In Sanicr*t tracii of theology Ucenerallyuied to lignlfy a portion of the onlrerul 
iplriiof Baahma inhablnnga body ” The Only b often repreicntcd under the figure of 
Maha rroiooin ibejreatrrun or prime pruj^enltor Inconjooctioa with PxAKtKfTif 
lufA f a fnt fnnei, U under the erabUm of a female, cngendcrlfl^ tb wwld with bb 
Mata cfiupematural power Sec CifTA p 14a 
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account given of the original formation of man by the Pundeets, in 
the Preface to tlic Code of the Gentoo Laws These venerable sages, 
wlien assembled at Calcutta in 1775, at the express desire of the Go- 
\ei nor General, to compose, from authentic Sanscreet documents, 
a system of laws for the future government ofBengal, in which is in- 
cluded a considerable share of that theological policy which, spring- 
ing throughout fiom the same source, is inseparably blended with 
their jurisprudence,' ha\ e thus accounted for the first origin of man. 
The3'’*assert that the Principle of Truth, after having formed the 
earth, the heavens, the water, the fire, and tlie ^\i', produced a being 
called Brahma, the Dewtah, for the creation of all beings after- 
wards he created the Brahmin from his mouth, the Khetree 
from his arms, the Bice from his thighs, and the Sooder from his 
feet. Brahme, as we have before observed, is a Sanscreet word, 
used in the neuter gender, and signifying the great One Bir- 
mah or Brahma is the masculine derivative, and is the genitive 
case of Brahme Europeans have expressed the word variously, 
but in the Vedas only Birmah and Brahma occur. Brahme then 
is the supreme God; Brahma is that mighty Spirit who first ema- 
ned from the eternal essence, and by whose immediate agency the 
world was made; the aweful promulger of the sacred Vedas. 

The Brahmin, eldest born, and most favoured of Brahma, was 
created from his mouth, which implies the superior wisdom and 
eminence by which this cast was distinguished. The duty pre-t 
scribed the Brahmin is to read, to pray, and to instruct From 
his arms Brahma created the Khetree, or Katteri, enduing the lat- 
ter with STRENGTH, as the former with wisdom; the office of the 
Katteri is therefore to draw the bow, to fight, and to govern 
From his belly and thighs he produced the tribe of Bice, whose 

* See the wordsBrahme and Btahma particularly explained in the Asiat Reseaich vol I. 
p. 242. See also Holwell, part 2, p. 7 and Dow’i. Prefatory Dissertation, vol. I p 41. 
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function m society is to procure nourishment, and to pronde the 
necessaries of life, by the honourable occupation of agnculture, and 
by the lucrative pursuits of commerce From his feet sprang 
the tnbe of Soodcr, tvhose duty is subjection, to labour to serve, 
to travel A fifth adventitious tnbe called Burrun Sunker was 
aftenvards produced, and of this tnbe the race df mechanics and 
petty dealers, who are esteemed of less account, as administenng 
rather to the luxunes than to the necessities of life, are composed , 
forming as many separate casts as there are trades or occujjations 
to be exercised by its members 

After perusing this whimsical desenpnon of the onginal forma- 
tion of human beings, after a full and candid consideration of tins 
ingenious, but extravagant, fiction, bj which the pnmitive division 
of the nation into tnbes is allegoncally accounted for, and the pre- 
meditated subordination of one cast to the other, os well as the 
subjection of all to that ofthcBrahmmical hierarchy is artfully 
and irrcsistiblj enforced upon all the inhabitants of a great cmputi, 
let us for a moment direct our attention to the concise but majes- 
tic account of the creation of man in the Mosaical history And 
God said, that is the first omnipotent hypostasis, the Auto 0iof to 
the dmne Atye;, his son by an ctema] generation, and to the vm/ta 
e« that emaned from botli, in a manner tliat must cv er of necessity 
be incomprehensible to finite beings , to these his holy coadjutors 
in the great work of creation,* joined msolcmn consultation upon 
so grand an event ns the formation of beings endowed with reason 
and intellect, after the eternal similitude, that supreme and holy 

To ihli doctrtn* of ihrtc hyponaier fibrlcatlnj rho wcfid there U a moit wondcrfal tod 
drtitTTr UintitMm afforded In Ecclnuittf xu I Hemtimh/r tby ci.tA'na fortoU 
Ttindi In the onjlniJ Iletrtwi nhkh jnioje l» ihui traetlitnl and c o on ree nted upoo hf 
tSe hnchitTni rtnBt»t4Crrjf0nim hoc ett Tatomoi on quite miTlL 

To ihk fetthrony of the Hchre*pitrurth» and p to pheti bring arqtolfllcd whh a ihrrrfoU 
dlttlnctwso In the iUrbc rumre mjrbe addedtiutoflulih aHr tf Ttmtt^Ub Lfrd 
IfyRtoitutit 
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hypostasis said, let us 7nahe man in our image, after our likeness. 
In another place I have attempted to prove, that in the interpre- 
tation above given of this passage, sense can alone be made of it ; 
and thus understood, in tlie emphatic repetition of our there is a 
marked propriety. The creative Wisdom did not say, as of other 
animals, and as the Egyptians proved they believed, when their 
base cosmogony represented man as formed of the mud of the Nile, 
rendered prolific by the heat of the sun, let the eai ih br mg forth man ; 
no : though recorded afterwards to have been formed of the dust of 
the grojmd, an expression from which possibly Egyptian atheism 
stole that magnificent conception, this prefatory pause before the 
creation of man, argued, as is judiciously remarked by Patrick, that 
the exertion of a far greater power and skill was employed m pro- 
ducing a creature of such superior beauty, genius, and majesty.'^ 
To assert, as the Jews assert, that the Deity in this speech address- 
ed himself to his council of angels, in zvhose image God did not 
make man, but in his own ; or, that he used the language of earthly 
sovereigns at that remote period, when, as the learned commen- 
tator last cited has proved, that mode of expression was not in use, 
is to be guilty of the grossest evasion and the most flagrant 
absurdity. So God created man m his own image: m the image 
of God created he him. ?nale and female'ci'cated he tulm. The 
repetition of the word created, three times in this verse, may 
possibly have or have not a mysterious meaning ; but, un- 
doubtedly, that of the words, in his ozun image, and in the i;nage 
of God, was intended strongly and deeply to inculcate upon 
the Hebrew race, an idea of the distinguished and exalted dig- 
nity of the human nature, and as an eternal memento that 
they should never degrade that nature, by paying adoration 
and offering incense to any god, but him who formed man in his 


• Patrick on Genesis, i. 26 



oWn image The latter part of this \erse demands more parti- 
cular notice, because Eve is considered in it as already formed, 
when apparently her creation does not tale place till the ensuing 
chapter, and because upon it, or upon traditions consonant to it, 
many absurd rabbinical and pagan chimeras ha\ebeen grafted 
The obvious sense of tlie passage is, that God created at once the 
two sexes of which the human race consists, as he did those of all 
other animal and vegetable tribes , for even herbs and plants hat e, 
as IS well known to thebotanist, theirsexualdistinctions, bearing and 
yieldmgseed God m fact formed the female, though after some short 
interval, and after the deep sleep which in the following chapter is 
desenbed to have fallen upon Adam, on the veiy same day, the sixth 
daj , on w hich heformed the male notw ithstanding, therefore, the 
particular account of the mode of her formation be not recorded 
by the ditinc historian till the second chapter of tins book, from 
the terse immediately following, in which it is said God blcised 
THEM, and Gad said unto them. Be Jrmtjul, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth,* it is ctident that the same auspicious day gate 
birth to the two great progenitors of the human race 

Grossly misconceiving, and palpably misreprcscnting,inthi5,asin 
many other instances, the genuine sense of their own Scriptures, 
the Jewish Rabbins hate founded upon this passage an absurd no- 
tion that Adam tvas originally formed with ttvo bodies, male on 
one side, and female on the otlicr,jomcd together, as some say, at 
the back, or as others, b^ their sides, which God separated Such 
i4t cries arc unpardonable in those who ought more judiciously to 
hate interpreted the manifest sense of the Mosaic historj', but, 
in respect to Pagan writers we can scarcelj wonder that from this 
Ilcbrett source, traditional, or written, thej should hate formed, ns 
the\ doubtless did, such corrupted and multiplied fictions of mon- 
sters, half human, lialfdnine, and, som6timc3 Imlfhuman, half 
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bestial, as load tlie pages of those of their works that relate to the cos- 
mogony : as little can it be doubted but that all the fabulous tales 
of the Androgynes, in ancient my thology, warring against the gods, 
in the insolence arising from their possessing in one round, or per- 
fect form, the two sexes, and consequently combining in that form 
the whole Vigour of the human system, originally sprang Even of 
the famous notion propagated so widely through India and Greece, 
that the Deity himself was \ppevo$'/iXv^, or male and female, this pro- 
bably was the central-source . ilor can I avoid conjecturing that, as 
the woman is here asserted to be formed out of the side, as the word 
translated rib also signifies, of the man, from the same source the 
Indians have borrowed their doctrine of the four sons of Braluna, 
or the four great tribes, denominated after their respective heads, 
'Brahma, Khetteri, Bice, and Sooder, proceeding from his mouth or 
head, his arms, his belly, and his feet There is one cogent reason 
for my indulging this conjecture, which is, that the Rabbins them- 
selves, possibly from' obscure traditions^ urge that Eve was taken 
out of the side of Adam, to denote her equality with her husband,-. 
which would not have been established upon such solid ground, had 
she been taken from the superior, or inferior parts of his body.^ 

It will serve decisively to mark the very early and intimate affi- 
nity subsisting' between the Hindoos and the Egyptians, if we take 
notice in this place of the similar division of the latter into va- 
rious subordinate classes, and of the distinguishing and immemorial 
customs observed by them, so nearly corresponding to those re- 
corded in the Indian Antiquities, as familiar to the former. The 
ancient sons of Mizraim, a name by which they are constantly der 
nominated in Scripture, according to Herodotus,'f were divided into 

• The reader for better inforlnation on these fanciful opinions -of the Rabbies, may con- 
'SultCalmet, Basnage, and other historians of Jewish ntes, doctrines, and manners. 
fHerod. hb. 2. p 174. 
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seven, but, according to Diodorus Siculus,* into five great tnbes, 
hardlj at all dissimilar, in regard to the occupations assigned to 
them, from those of Hindostan The first in cniincncc of these 
was the sacred and sacerdotal tribe, who were maintained at thft 
public charge, a third part of the produce ofthe lands of Egypt be- 
ing allotted for the support of them, their families, and the splen- 
dour of public worship The second tribe, like tliat of India, was 
composed of soldiers, who were absolutely forbidden to follow any 
mecliamc employ The tliird order of men consisted, if Diodorus 
may bo credited, of shepherds , but as Herodotus particularly spe 
cifics traders, b) the name (literally wme-merchants) they 

maj be considered as the commercial tribe of Eg3-pt answenng to 
the Bnnnns of India The fourth tribe was formed of luisband- 
mcn, in whose rural occupation the shepherds maj , without s lo- 
lating propnetj , be numbered And the tnbe consisting of arti- 
ficers, seems accurately to correspond with the Indian infcnor tnbe 
of Buminsunkcr Towards the commencement of the booh just 
cited, Herodotus says, that the various ablutions, punfications, and 
eercmonious superstitions performed by the pnests ofEgyptvvcrc 
infinite- that, in particular, they constantly bathed themselves in 
cold water, tv ice by day, and twice by night , that they shaved 
all the parts of the body once m three days, using circumcision for 
the sake of cleanliness , and, for the same reason, went clothed in 
garmentsof hiicii kept constantly pure and w lute Witli respect to 
the inferior orders, tlic similitude between the Hindoos and Egyp- 
tians IS not less remarkable, nltlinugh 1 sliall reserve for another 
place ■(• the fiitl enumeration of the curious particulars It vv ill be 
sulficicnt to mention hercthat, in point of cleanliness, it wws an in- 
violable rule among botli nations that tlic vessels from which they 

Del. Sr ns 1 r-e, « 
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ate or drank, should be thoroughly cleansed after every meal, which 
is still rigidly observed in India, where, to avoid pollution, the earth- 
en dish or vase is often broken after use ; and that they were alike 
forbidden to deviate from the line of occupation in which their 
ancestors were engaged, so that the individuals of the second tribe 
were stiU soldiers ; those of the third still traders, or shepherds ; 
those of the fourth still husbandmen ; and those of the fifth still 
artificers and mechanics, through an hundred generations 

On this division of the Hindoos into four great tribes, Mr Hal- 
hed judiciously remarks, that these four classes comprehend the 
four principal divisions of a well regulated state Judicious as it, 
is, however, the impartiality I profess compels me to add the senti- 
ments, relative to this point of conduct in their great legislator, 
of the ingenious Abb6 Raynal, who, upon the division of the Hin- 
doos above recited, into four separate casts, each superior to the 
other in rank, .and between which an insurmountable barrier is 
placed by the laws of the Vedas ; upon the high and particular 
distinction paid to the Brahmin in this division ; and upon this 
attempt to rivet on the inferior ranks the chains of subjection in 
the name of the Deity, makes the following judicious reflections : 
That the whole system betrays marks of the deepest political cor- 
ruption, and exhibits a specimen of the most ancient system of 
slavery ; that this legal restriction of the exercise of the different 
arts and occupations to particular families, and this sanctioning of 
such restriction by the solemn obligations of religion, are so far 
from being arguments of the profound policy of a great legislator, 
that, on the contrary, they display a most contracted system of po- 
licy, and a criminal inattention in that legislator, to the general 
good of the nation since it could not but ultimately tend to pro- 
duce the worst effects ; to crush in embryo the dawning efforts of 
science, to obstruct the growing progress of new disco\eries, and to 
damp the kindling ardour of emulation : that the very consequence 
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reasonably to be dreaded from an ajrangement so injudicious, and 
from a restriction so severe, has in fact resulted , the Hindoos, 
from all appearances, have made no improvements in knowledge, 
and no advancesin industry, since the periodwhen their greatlegis- 
lator flounshed But while the Abbd makes these reflections, he 
eandidly acknowledges this circumstance to be a convincmg proof 
both of their great antiquity,* and of their early civilization 

It IS then the history of these four tnbes, and of the various 
revolutions that have befallen their empire, through !a penod of 
many thousand jears, as far as the events productive of those re- 
volutions are known or can be traced, that I have undertaken to 
present to the mdulgent public the history of the most innocent 
and inoRcnsive people upon earth, the probable descendants of the 
nghteous Shem, whose food is nee,-!- whose simple beverage is the 
water of the Ganges, whose bed is the luxuriant herbage of the 
ground, whoso covenng is tlio expanse of heaven a people pa- 
tient under suffering, hospitable in thehighest decree to their own 
species, and overflowing with the most amiable benevolence even 
•to the brute creation j a people, of which the first grand division, 
as has been already amply shewn, isabsorbed in the delightful re- 
searches of tlieologj and philosophy, whose second tribe is dis- 
tinguished by their wisdom in gov eming, as well ns for that for- 
titude 111 arms, which, if courage, unattended with tlie militaiy 
skill of Europeans, could liavc obtained tlicm success against 
tliclr various invaders, would ccrtnlnlj have insured it to them 
whose third order is equally eminent in the species of useful know- 

» Crfte «tnem()en loSn pour donnrr uoe Id^ it 1 de c« people qal o a rim 
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7 Iie Chronology of’tbe Brahmins extenswely considered— Tbe 
Doctnnf o^ tbe Indian^ Yuos, or four grand Periods of tbe IT’^orliT ^ 
ilzistqjce , vu: tbe SatyaY'uo — JieTRETAYnG — /is Dwa- 
PAR Yuo^ — and tbeCjli.\ Vug — Their Astronomical Calculations 
fxammed, and demonstraUd to Jallaadus — Tbf romantic 

Dreams if astronomical My botog^ asserted, in ever} Penod ofibe 
ancient IPorld, to have perplexed all genuine Cbronolog}, and to 
have obscured all serious History — Tbe Assertion proved in 'a Re- 
trospect towards tbe early History f tbe Chaldeans, tbe Eoi p- 
TiANs, Pe Persians, and tbe Indians — Tbe Result of tbe 
whole Argument is, that on a System of Computation so baseless and 
so precarta is, no Hypothesis subversive of tbe Mosaic Histor\ 
and tbe Hebrew Chronology, can possibly be erected 

Before wc proceed farther in the pages of this history, it is ne- 
cessary that wc should have an accurate conception of the Chro- 
nology of the Hindoos , if the term accurate may be applied to 
the conception of things bordering upon infinity According to 
their romantic ideas, the age of the world is divided into four grand 
periods, of astonishing duration, which they call Yuos, ordistlnct 
ages The first is tlie Satya Yuo, tiiat is, the age of punty, or 
rather, of truth, for Satya, Mr Holweii • sajs, signifies trutli 
The Sat^a ^ug is said to have lasted g 200,000 years, and the 
Hindoos affirm tliat the life of man, during that penod, was ex- 

« In thh p«n£r iJtboti^h 1 fciOov In gtpc ra l tbe tnct uh) camerlol ■mi>nTT)ent of Mr 
IUCkiI Kfid ttU ibmtoMr llolwxU f ex|>tiii>ik>n of tbe imnxieKnjniTc eftbe^ trei ytt 
m K co m of ibe word Jo{ brioj OKd In tnetber kok thit of «cnblp before J lure 
aJopted Sb- \\ Jooc»*f oode of onbojnpbj Set Aibt JUmreb »cL I p xjy TH 
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tended to 100,000 3?-ears, and that his stature was twenty-one cu- 
bits. The second is called the Tret a Yug, that is, the age. in 
which one third part of mankind became reprobate Mr. Holwell, 
who inform^ us that Treta is a Sanscreet word, signifjnng three, 
ascribes this delinquency to a third part of the Dewtahs, and 
thereby affords us a clue for unravelling the whole mystery of these 
amazing periods, b}’^ supposing them to be descriptive of the 
several stages of purit}'’ and vice, which distinguished those ima- 
ginary henfgs 111 the vast and successive geras of their fancied 
existence The Treta Yug they suppose to have consisted of 
3,4,00,000 years, and that men in this period lived to the age -of 
10,000 3^ears. The third is styled the Dwapar Yug, or the 
age in which half of the human race became depraved. Dua, 
or dwa, according to Mr Holwell, simply signifies two, or the 
second, but by the addition of par, or paar, it implies the half. 
The duration of the Dwapar Yug is stated at 1,600,000 years, and 
in this Yug th^ life of man was reduced to 1000 years The name 
of the fourth, or present age, is Cali Yug, in which all mankind 
are depraved, or rather lessened, for that, Mr Halhed contends, is 
the trtie import of call, or callee;^ .Mr Holwell, however,, seems 
ratiier inclined to retain the former interpretation, and urges, in 
corroboration of his opinion, that while he sate as Governor -Ge- 
neral at the head of the judicial court of Cutcherfy at Calcutta, he 
had often heard the most atrocious murders confessed, and an ex- 
tenuation of their guilt attempted by the culprits" pleading that this 
was the period of the Cali Yug. The Hindoos suppose that the 
Call Yug iserdamed to subsist for tlie'spa’cee)f ^eoiooo years, of 
whTch they say 5000 years are already past",' and judiciously remark, 
that in this revolution^ the'-) Me of man-Ts-^reduced. to the very' con-^ 
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rteder, on a comparison of these several writers, will find that the above is th6 general result 
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tractedpenodofioo years The Brahmins affirm that m 
age, ct cry species of iMckcdncss shall more and more abound, 
and owtng to that utckedncss, before the expiration of it, (let pds- 
tentj tremble I ) the stature of man shall be so reduced that he t\ dl 
not be able to pluck a berengelah, that is, the egg-plant, without 
the assistance of an hooked stick The aggregate of the seicrnl 
periods dunng which the four Yugs are-said to ha\erc\olicd, ac- 
cording to the most moderate computation, as in'crtcd bj Sir Wil- 
liam Jones m the Asiatic Researches, whose account, in ngird to 
the total amount of the calculation, materiall) tariesfrom that of 
the two former writers, constitutes the extras agant sum of four 
million, three hundred, and twenty thousand jenrs * 

•' Computation, exclaims an admired wTilcrofllio present age, 
“ islo3t,andconjecturccn erw helmed, in the attempt to adjust such 
astonishing spaces of time, to our own confined notionof the world s 
epoch tosuclnntiquity tlicMosaiccrcationisbut asyesterday, and 
tosuch ages the life of Mcthuschh is no more than a span ! In this 
emphatic language, exclaims, or rather did exclaim, in the ardour 
of youth and genius, and on a transient examination only of the 
Hindoo chronology, the author to w horn the public is indebted for 
the elegant trinslation of the Code or Hixdoo Laws , a work 
which whether wx consider tlic age of tlie wntcr, who, when he 
undertook tint arduous work, had scarcely reached manhood, or 
consider the decpOncntal erudition displayed m the elegant pre- 
face padixed to the Code docs equal honour to the age, and the 
wntcr On a more minute imcstigatioii of the pnnciplcs upon 
which that chronology is founded an imcstigation wliicli the Iiur- 
ry of the moment in which it was composed and tlic urgcnci of 
tin. public demand fora gtiimnc system of I diw Junisi aunrscr 
united to present his making at the time Mr IlAtiirD has long 
been cons meed of the futility of the claims to uiifatliomabic anti- 
• 5rt Atari Rci-viIm J T ^3 
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quity of the presumptuous Brahmin. . It is by his immediate request 
that I announce to tlie public, his altered sentiments on this point, 
and that public will not fail to honour, with increased respect, an 
author who thus voluntarily stands forth in so decided and manly 
a manner, to prevent the fartlier circulation of a dangerous error, 
under the sanction of a name equally dear to literature and to virtue 
Every sceptical hypothesis, therefore, raised upon this basis of con- 
jecture, relative to the immense period of the world's duration, and 
the antiquitj?^ of the Indian nation, promulged in that volume, of ne- 
cessity falls to the ground ; and one source of infidelity is thus hap- 
pily annihilated. That the period of the duration of the lives of men- 
at the end of the Dwapar Yug, when they were reduced to 1000 
years, that period which in their opinion immediately precedes the- 
Cali, or present age, should tally so very exactly with the Mosaic 
a^ra of the ante-diluvians, and that the limit of their lives in. the 
Cali age itself should be so uniformly proportionate to that as- 
signed by Moses to the first race of men after that dreadful event, 
these are circumstances, which are so far from being subversive 
of the truth of the Mosaic history, that they at once afford deci- 
sive testimony to its verity, and strongly corroborate the preced- 
ing assertion, that those writings derive a wonderful addition of 
strength and lustre from their coincidence with the. ancient pa- 
triarchal traditions so widely diffused over all the Oriental world 
In- fact, the doctrine of the Yugs, and the whole system of Brah- - 
minical chronology, is carried to such an extent, as to exceed all 
the bounds of human belief, while they mock the-airy flight of ima- 
gination itself, .whether soaring in the pride of opinion, -or heated 
by the ardour of superstition. That system seems calculated for 
quite another order of beings ; Tor dewtahs, whcr range through 
infinite space, and not for man, who grovels upon .the earth For. 
is that system indeed bounded_^even by the extended period of 
4,320,000 years ? No , nor- yet by Tortyj millions, of such years. , 
voE. I. N. 
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" The comprehensive mind of an Indiinjchronologist knows no 
bounds This incredible aggregate multiplied by seventy-one is the 
period in which every Meku is believed to preside over the orld , 
butthe reigns of fourteen Menus are only a single day of Brahma, 
and fifty of such days are elapsed since the creation of the world, * 
The learned relater^of this fable, justly stamps it with the title of 
puerility, and is inclmed to beliete the whole an astronomical rid- 
dle, alluding to the apparent revolutions of the fixed stars, of which 
the Brahmins 1 wish fo make aniimpertetrable mysteiy In my 
humble opinibn, there seems to be' very little difference between 
assertions, w lid and extravagant as these, and avowing at once tlie 
eternity of the world , for tlie reader is yet to be informed, that 
ev>en when the Call Yug liath rolled through its vast circuit of 
400,000 years, the ‘Satya Yug will commence again, and thus these 
fourgrandpenods wdlrovolvc in continual rotation Thisvciydoc- 
tnno of the earth s undergoing certain successive dissolutions and 
renovations was, according to Plato in his Timxus, another prin- 
ciple holden and taught by the Egyptians mid they behoved 
those revolutions to be effected by the alternate violence of water 
and fire T rom the Egyptians this doctrine descended to the Ara- 
bian philosophers and astronomers for, according to Dr Pocock, 
in a note upon Abulfaragius, they contended tiiat after a complete 
period of the mundane system had taken place, the present race of 
men and animals would become extinct , that new mlnbitants of 
this earth, and new arrangements in the order of nature would 
then succeed and that similar extinctions and crcitlons after 
cvciy such revolving period would follow cacli other in an eternal 
circle -f- Another considerable objection, urged by Sir W Jones 
against the Indian Yuoi is that they are too rcguLir and too 
artificial to be admitted os natural or probable. " hicn do not bc- 

• Sir W Jonn tn Ailrl Rocirth ml 1 p iJ7 
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come reprobate in a geometrical progression, or at the termination 
of regular and stated periods ; yet, so well proportioned are those 
Yugs, that even the length of human life is diminished as they 
advance from 100,000 years in ,a subdecuple ratio; and as the 
number of principal Avatars in each decreases arithmetically from 
four, so the number of years in each increases geometrically ; and 
altogether constitute the extravagant sum above mentioned 

If after these remarks from so judicious a writer, any reflections 
of my own might be obtruded with impunity, L should humbly of- 
fer the following, as explanatory of those chronological delusions 
into which not only the Indians, but almost all other ancient na- 
tions have fallen. It appears to me that the source of these exten- 
sive errors in calculation, and the origin of these vast periods, on 
more minute examination, will be found to exist in two distinct 
causes ; Superstition and Astronomy With respect to the 
former cause it may justly be remarked, that in every instance of 
human investigation into infinite subjects, . in which we cannot 
have the aid of divine revelation to assist ,our researches, all our 
speculations must ever be involved in adabyrinth of difficulties In 
contemplating the operations of beings infinitely removed from 
us, and in exploring the wonders of a state wisely concealed from 
the knowledge' of mortals, we naturally run into the most outrage- 
ous violations-of reason and probability. We apply the measure 
of time and the proportions of form to' that which is, in its own na- 
ture, eternal and immaterial; and we allot the senses and passions 
of men to beings who cannot possibly have occasion for them It 
is indeed the inevitable mistake of the human mind-to carry the 
imperfections which cleave to humanity -into the idea it forms of 
, the divinity We are overwhelmed amidst the immensity of our 
conceptions, and, persisting to affix finite ideas to infinite objects, 

, at the same time heedless that eternity cannot be partitioned out 
into intervals, we assign for a day of the Almighty a period of a 

• Asiatic Researches, vol I p 237, ubi supra. 
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million of years, and we think that we magnify his power by tn- 
tenng this absurd jaigon It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
in the Holy Scriptures the Supreme Deity is often represented as 
invested with the form, and as agitated by the passions, of men , 
the Eternal, whom no line can circumscribe, 'nor penod bound, 
sometimes condescends to speak of himself in a manner with stnct- 
ness only appropnate to temporal and finite beings , but all this 
IS done in pure compassion to the weakness of our hmited compre- 
hension, and we should be exceedingly cautious not to mistake the 
language of occasional parable and similitude, intended as an ac- 
commodation to eak human intellects, for solemn asseveration, 
and decisive avowal 

To give a striking proof of the possibility of such gross pert er- 
Bion, as this alluded to, of allegorical passages occurring in those 
writings — Suidas,* who has preserved for postenty so many va- 
luable fragments of antiquity, mentions the history of an old Tus- 
can writer, m w hich God is said to ha\ c spent ta thousand y cars, or 
chilliads, in creating the world and it is \ cry remarkable that 
m this history a successive production of objects and animals 
takes place in precisely the same order as described by Moses If 
we ndtert to that text of holy tvnt which affirms that with the 
Deity a thousand years arc as one day, we shall be not a little 
surprised at the similnnty of the rclntiorf, six being the exact 
number of days assigned by Moses for the accomplishment of 
that etent, and shall be induced to conclude that this Tuscan 
writer, at least, was no stranger to the Mosaic cosmogony The 
warm fincj of an Arabian, or Persian, wntcr, who should loam 
from patriarchal tradition, or read in the sacred tolumes, that 
with the Deity a thousand jears arc os one daj, would stiil more 
easily mistake the obt lous allegorical meaning of the expression 
than thetempente genius of an Italian Tlie glowing enthu- 
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siasifi of an Asiatic imagination wpuld soon improve, and enlarge, 
an idea of this nature ; and convert a figurative mode of expres- 
sion, into an absolute assertion. In some misconception of a si- 
milar kind, fabricated at first by indiscreet zeal, and propagated 
from age to age by obedient bigotry, or blind credulity, has this 
error in all probability originated. The human day, and the ima- 
gined day of the Deity, ^bave been blended together; celestial and 
terrestrial computation have been confounded. 

With respect to the latter science, it is notoi:ious that the calcu- 
lations of Astronomers have in every age perplexed all genuine 
chronology. As the Chaldeans were doubtless the first practical 
proficients in astronom}^ a science which, from their situation 
under a serene sky, and amidst the beautiful and extensive plains 
which they inhabited, they were naturally led to cultivate with 
persevering assiduity, so they far exceeded all nations of the earth, 
at that time known, in the wildness of their conjectures, and in 
the extent of their calculations. The accounts of Berosus, the 
historian of that ancient empire, or rather those of his commenta- 
tors, extend the lives and reigns of their first monarchs through a 
period of many myriads of years ; but the Chaldean term’. Sari, 
which Abydenus, one of those commentators, and after him others, 
interpreted to mean 3,600 years, is explained by Alexander Poly- 
histor, a later and more accurate commentator, to signify only 
3,600 days ^ Thus the period of ten Sari, during’which Alorus, 
the first king is said to have reigned, is reduced from an incredible 
to a very credible interval, and the whole system of the Chaldean 
chronology is proved not only to agree with tolerable exactness 
with the Mosaic ^ra, but by the very conformity of its great 
outlines, even to support its authenticity. According to Pliny, 
the same Chaldeans boasted that they had a regular senes of 


* Alexander Polyhistor, apud Syncelli Chronograph, p. 
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astronomical obscn'ations engraved • upon bricks, for the space 
of yso thousand years , (for thus, from wliat follows, it is evi- 
dent that Pliny ongmally wrote the passage, though the M for 
one thousand, m tmnscnptton has been omitted,) but it has 
been pro\cJ b} Dr Jackson, in a long senes of quotations from 
the most respectable authors who base wnttcn upon the Chal- 
dean antiquities, that tins amazing calculation by yars should 
have also been made by days and that Abydenus, who copied 
the public records kept at Babjlon, improperly interpreted the 
Chaldaic word JoMi'i, signifying days, in the sense of years, 
which interpretation that term, as well as the Hebrew word Jamim 
w ill also hear -f- Bj this wa) of reckoning, so much more consis- 
tent with reason and nature, the immense fabne of those delusive 
computations, which were formerly urged with suchtchcmcncc 
against the Jewish records, and lattcrlj with such malignity 
against Cliristianity, is totally otertumed 
Those haughty and presumptuous assertors of their unn\ ailed 
nntiquit) beyond all the nations of the old world, the Eoyptians, 
It IS ct ident, both from Diodorus SiculusJ and tlie learned Vnrro,§ 
quoted bj Lactalitius, in the most early periods of their empire, 
computed time by tlic lunar }car of thirty dajs, a circumstance 
whicli swelled their clitonology to a prodigious and incredible 
amount It was natural enough, indeed, for the first inhabitants 
of the cartli to calculate b^ the lunar j car, and ns the subject is 
of high importance in this iincstigation, I sliall proceed to consider 
the ongm and reason of that mode of computation in those re- 
mote ccras with some degree of attention 
Attracted bj tlic bcautj, and incited bj the proximitj, of the 

• Ccniult tin ihi» fkamcnUrmbjcct the Ccnml !he irtklf BibjJoa ti«l 
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Moon, they were early engaged in contemplating the particular 
revolutions of that orb, and by those revolutions, and the vicissi- 
tudes she underwent, first learned to portion out their time, and 
regulate the concerns of life. When they came to be better ac- 
quainted with her influence upon this globe of earth and watery 
and considered the benefits theyreccived from her light and motion, 
they exalted her into a divinity ; they instituted festivals to her 
honour; they offered oblations to her; and more particularly at 
the period wlien slie commenced her monthly career ; and when 
her orbit reached its full expansion of splendour, their joy broke 
forth in tumultuous acclamations ; in the clangor of wild music: 
and in songs of ti'iumph. In that infant state of astronomical 
knowledge, before more accurate observations had made mankind 
acquainted with the great solar period, they considered thirty of 
that planet's diurnal revolutions as a complete year, and by this 
method of computation were doubtless reckoned the extensive aeras 
assigned to the lives of the first mortals, exalted to the rank of gods, 
^nd the astonishing periods of the reigns of the most ancient 
sovereigns, denominated demi-gods and heroes I say the Jii'st 
mortals, and the most ancient sovereigns, because it is to the race of 
gods and demi-gods particularly that I would confine this inter- 
pretation, and to those nations only, who, like the Hindoos, com- 
pute the age of man by hundreds, fifties, and tens, of thousands,of 
years. I am perfectly aware that the application of this rule of 
measuring ancient time to less extended periods, as by way of ex- 
planation of the thousand years which the ante-diluvians are, in 
Scripture^ said to have lived, would be the occasion of numerous 
arid endless absurdities ; reducing the whole intervening space^ 
from -the, creation of the world down to the flood, to a period con-r 
siderably under two liundred years ; and ithe life pf Methuselah 
himself to .a :term far-short of that which is 'frequently attained to 
by the present race of mortals. The circumstance of the ^extended 
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lives of the ante-dilunans will be afterwards explained upon very 
different principles But the greater fart of these sovereigns who 
are asserted to have reigned through such amazing periods, had no 
pretensions whatever to the claim of mortal bu^h They w ere de- 
graded by those who meant to do them honour Instead of being 
deified men, many of themwere divinities bumamsied They were, 
in reahty, of undoubted celestial origin, and if they had any in- 
fluence or predominance at all over terrestrial kingdoms, it was 
onl) of that nature which the mad propagators of the exploded 
science of astrology absurdly supposed the revolving orbs to exert 
from their lofty stations in the regions of the sky 

As science improved, and ages revolved, mankind gradually ex- 
tended their V icw to the consideration of the motions of the other 
great luminancs of heav cn, and particularly to those of the greatest 
and briglitcst of all, the Sun, whose extensive circuit through the 
heavens, from diligent and repeated observations, they found was 
not accomplished in a less space tlian twelve entire revolutions of 
the lunar orb His tract, or at least his imagned tract, through the 
regions of aithcr, they marked upon a broad cuelc, which they dc- 
nomimtcd the celestial zodiac, and divided that circle into twelve 
parts, distinguishing them by the names of the twelvcsigns or con- 
stellations, through which they observed the solar orb to pass in 
the period ofhis annual revolution these twelve portions, or signs, 
they again subdiv ided into 360 degrees, the number of the days of 
the ancient year, reckoning each sign for a month, and each de- 
gree fora day This annual computation of time formed the tu- 
1 isoL VK y car of the ancients. The lunisolar y ear, however, was 
afterwards found to fall short of the true equmoctial year by five 
days and a quarter, which were therefon., in succeeding periods 
intercalated, and constituted the truesoLAR ortropicalycar But 
there remaiits to this day one striking proof how minuicly the na- 
tioisofilic East, and particularly tliat nation whose lustoiy I 
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record, attended to the various motions and vicissitudes of thcMooN, 
of wliicli, as it corroborates a foregoing assertion, I cannot omit 
taking notice Mr Costard, on the astronomy of the Arabians, 
informs us, that the Orientals have feigned another broad circle in 
the heavens, not taken notice of by the European, but much cele- 
brated by all the Arabian, astronomers. It is divided into twenty- 
eight unequal parts, corresponding with the moon‘'s course, and 
therefore called the mansions of the moon^ because the moon was 
observed by them to be in or near one or other of these parts, oi; 
constellations, every night. Mr. Costard adds, that as this division 
is dillerent from any thing among the Greeks, it seems not to have 
been boiTowed from them, and therefore may be looked upon as 
the remains of very old astronomy. I offer it as an humble conjec- 
ture only, that this custom of forming what may be called a lunar 
■zodiac originated in India, which some authors have Supposed to 
be the parent country of astronomy: for though the Chaldeans, 
as well as the Arabians, used the same circle, that the Hindoo as- 
tronomers could not have borrowed the custom from them, there is 
this decisive evidence ; that the lunar zodiac of India ever did, 
and now does, consist of only twenty-seven constellations, the par- 
ticular names of which are enumerated by Mr. Costard,^ and in 
the Ayeen Akbery. This author also is decidedly of opinion that 
the first computations were made by the revolutions of the moon, 
her motions being the swiftest of all the heavenly bodies, and that 
her very name is an attestation of it, which he derives from mene^ 
a Chaldee term signifying numerare, supputare, whence doubtless 
her Greek appellation of M'/ivvi, and whence probably our English 
term moon and month.-f* 

Incessantly occupied in the investigation of those profound as- 

I 
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tronoinical pnncipm, which afford the suhhmest mstruction and 
delight to minds capable of comprehending them, and which seize 
upon all the faculties of the soul with resistless force, often to the 
total exclusion of other considerations, the pnests of Brahma and 
Osiris remained absorbed in the profundity of their celestial cal- 
culations, and paid far less attention to the history and concerns of 
the sphere which they inhabited, than of those that rolled around 
and abo\ e them In servile adulation of the kings who entertained 
them splendidly in their palaces, who allowed them ample pensions 
from their treasuries, and who frequently joined them in their 
useful and labonous researches, whence astronomy has an all ages 
been denominated a royal sciance, those abject philosophers, as I 
before had occasion to remark in the Dissertation on the Religion 
of the Indians, distinguished the celestial orbs by the names of the 
potent earthly monarchs, their patrons and protectors , and the im- 
mense periods winch the planets Jupiter and Saturn took to com- 
plete their real, and the fixed stars their apparent, rctolutlons in 
the heatens, were called the reign of Saturn, and the reign of Ju- 
piter, and other sidereal deities, who thus enjoyed the high ho- 
nour of being equally monarchs on earth and in the heavens From 
this fountain flowed the long senes of Manctho sJabulous djTias- 
ties of Eg) ptian kings, and in India of those boasted genealogies 
mentioned in volume II of the Asiatic Researches, at the head of 
which arc placed the sus and moos, and thence their progenj, 
denominated surya-dans and ciiandra-dans But the ancients 
not onl) gave tlic names of earthly sovereigns to the planets thej 
dlstmguivlicdcvtn the montlis b) the appellation of some favounte 
hero, whom the) considered aslhcgcnius presiding over it Tims in 
igvpt Tvotb b) whom the dder Hermes was meant, was the 
nvmc of the first month and Meson, nnoihcr word for Mizmm, 
orihe Lvvt and thus m India, Mr M ilkms informs us there arc 
twelve ADU.TV vs, or genii presiding over the twelve montlis. 
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the first of which, in the order they are enumerated by 
Vanina, and the last is Veeshnu himself. Hence Creeshn: 
Geeta says, “ Among the Adeetyas I am Veeshnu; 
radiant Ravee among the stars The custom was, in, aft 
followed b}?- the Romans; for we are informed by Maci 
that Numa having divided the year into twelve months, Ja 
decim aras dedicabat, consecrated twelve altars, as well in 
of Janus as to represent the twelve months, with their i 
deities In the English names of the months of July and 
we still discover the vestiges of this sidereal superstition anc 
flattery. 

Astronomy and Chronology are sister sciences It will, th 
be exceedingly ii^tructive, as well as highly illustrative 
subject concerning which we treat, to observe how deep] 
astronomical speculations blended themselves in the p: 
transactions of ancient times. Among innumerable instanc 
might be brought in proof of this assertion from the page ( 
history, I shall select only a few that appear to me most r 
able, and give them in’ historical order, from that of the Chs 
or Assyrians ; the Egyptians ; the Persians ; and the I 
The instances, thus selected, will be immediately in poini 
they will at once establish what has been remarked cone 
the lunisolar year, founded upon the original calculation 
by the course of the moon, and will in general distingui 
period when the trure solar year came to be adopted, instead 
called thence lunisolar. 

In the extensive and beautiful plains of Chaldea, it hi 
already observed, astronomy probably had its birth, and oi 
plains were, doubtless, made the first accurate celestial observ 
According to Pliny, Belus inventor fuit sideralis scientice : 

♦ See Geeta, p S5, and note upon the passage, p. 144 
f Macrobn Saturnalia, lib i p 159 
t Pbnu Nat Hist, lib i.eap 26. Aldi edit 
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18, Belus first collected together and reduced into a system the 
Scattered observations of the astronomers of his own time, and 
those handed down by tradition from the preceding race , for 
there can be little doubt but that mankind, struck tvith the beauty 
and splendour Of the heavenly host, soon after the creation began 
to count their number, and observe their motions The conjecture 
IS by no means improbable, that one mtention of erecting the 
tower of Babel was with a view to render it, what the pyramids 
in succeeding ages were, doubtless, in part intended to be, a stu- 
pendous theatre for such astronomical observations, ns their limi- 
ted acquaintance with the pnnciples of that science enabled 
them to make The wnlls of the great Babjlon itself are said, by 
Diodorus Siculus,* to have been built by Semiramis of the extent 
of 360 furlongs, to mark the number of the dajs of the ancient 
year If that liistonan may be credited the future invader if 
India cmplojcd in that vast undertaking no less than two millions 
of men, and one stadium was erected every day, till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, tlic length of which the 
measure of their circumference was intended to represent Injus- 
tice to Diodorus, It should be added, that he professes to take this 
account from Ctesias, for he subjoins that, m Alexander s time, 
those walls were in circuit jtG^furlcngs, a circumstance, however, 
which by nomcansdcstroysthccrcditof the first account Itrathcr 
servesasan additional testimony ofthcgrcatottcntion ofthcnncicnts 
to astronomical speculations, since it is most probable, tliat when 
they had more accurately fixed the duration of the solar year, the 
circuit of the city walls was, by some succeeding sovereign, enlar- 
ged, that the number of furlongs might ex ictly correspond with 
the aggregate amount of the days added to the ancient y car 
Tlie probable purpose, or at least one proba le purp~$c for 
which tlicrgvptian pyTamids were constructed and to which the 
plain on tlicir summit was applied, ns well ns the form of those 

Dtod Tic Ttd. I p.itO(isi Rbo^cmingL 
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pyramids .intended to represent the solar ray, has been already re-> 
peatedly noticed. But it would be unpardonable to omit mention- 
ing another splendid monument of their early and deep re- 
searches into astronomy, which did equal honour to the magnifi- 
cence and the science of the nation ; I mean, that prodigious circle 
of wrought gold, a cubit in thickness, and 3^5 cubits in circumfe- 
rence, which decorated the tomb of Osymandes, and on which were 
engraved 365 divisions or degrees, according to the days of the 
improved year (A proof how early that improvement took place in 
the Egyptian astronomy, since Osymandes is supposed to be the 
same with Sesostris ) Upon each of those divisions were mark- 
ed the heliacal risings and settings of the stars for every day, with 
the consequent predictions of the Egyptian astrologers ^ This 
circle, we see, was fixed upon the tomb of this monarch, a proof 
that they carried their sidereal reveries even to the grave ; that 

grave from which the illustrious in virtue and m valour were to 

\ 

ascend into the celestial spheres, or become themselves conspicu- 
ous constellations It is difficult to conceive that Cambyses, the 
frantic desolator of the venerable temples of Egypt, could carry 
away from its ravaged metropolis any spoil more richly superb, on 
more truly valuable, than this It would be alike unpardonable, 
were I, in this retrospect on the antiquities of Egypt, to pass over 
the great colossal statue of Memnon, or rather, I should say, the 
colossal statue erected by Memnon in honour of the sun, for thus 
the best decypherers of the Egyptian mystic theology interpret 
the passage Since Pliny 'f declares it was placed in the temple of 
Serapis at Thebes, it was probably intended to represent that deity 
himself, wlio was a symbol of the sun in autumn, \ and e ery morn- 

* See Diod Sic lib i. p 44, where the reader will find an ample desenpti n of this se- 
pulchre, which, in the magnitude of the stones of which it was constructed, and the ornamen- 
tal sculptures of men and animals with which it was decorated, appears to have borne a strik- 
ing resemblance to the pagodas of India, 

f PUnuNat. Hist, lib 36. cap. 7. 
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mg, on feeling the ^varm impulsive ray of its bnght onginal in 
the hea\ ens, tins statue, we are told, uttered a v ocal sound of salu- 
tation This noble image was dashed to pieces by the same bar- 
banan who plundered the sepulchre of Osymandes The ^\ hole 
of the annual magnificent festival of Osins and Isis ^^•as in the 
most pointed manner allusive to the influence of tlie sun and 
MOON upon the earth, but particularly those of the former planet, 
m chenshmg with its vernal warmth the vanous seeds and grim 
committed to its bosom, or in npening with its summer beam the 
delicious fruits successively produced and in causing the vicissi- 
tudes that distinguished the revolving seasons To the moon, or 
Isis, tliey were by no means ungrateful for affording, b} night, her 
kindly ray to conduct the manner, in quest of _distnnt commerce, 
over the boundless ocean, and the benighted traveller over de- 
serts of sands, as little diversified and almost'as boundless , as 
well ns her immediate utility in swelling tlie waters of tliat sacred 
nver, whoscanual inundations were the perpetual and abundant 
source of plenty According to Plutarch, de Isido ct Osiridc, 
the) carried this mistaken notion of tlie moon s being the efficient 
cause of the increase of the waters of the Nile to such a length, 
that they thought the degrees of the elevation of those waters 
kept pace vv ith the gradual enlargement of her orb , tlmt at Mcn- 
des, where the increase is least, they approach the height of seven 
cubits, equal to the da^s of her first quarter that at Memphis, 
thc^ increased to fourteen cubits, corresponding to the full moon 
and tliat at Uephantina, thc) swelled to the altitude of twentj- 
cight cubits, consonant to the number of the days of her revolution 
Thc origiml and most anaent hicrogl^-phics of Eg)pt, and con- 
sequently the principal of their alphabet, were the AsrcnisMs by 
which were designated thc several signs of thc zodiac Although it 
lias been observed, tliat theEgyptbns in their rapid proficiency m 
thc know ledge of astronomy early intercalated thc anaent y car, yet 
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they preserved some curious ceremonies in memory of the num- 
ber of the days of which it originally consisted. One remarkable 
instance of this is related in Diodorus Siculus • that at the tomb of 
Osiris, during the days of lamentation, the priests, who were ap- 
pointed to bewail his death, daily poured out libations of milk 
from 360 vases,'^' to denote the days of the primitive year, used in 
the reign of that monarch. Another still more curious instance, 
with a beautiful moral apparently contained in it, is recorded by 
the same author, -f viz. that at Acanthe, near Memphis, on the 
Lybian side of the Nile, it was an ancient immemorial custom, on 
a particular festival, for 360 priests to fetch water from the Nile, 
in as many vessels, from that river, and then to pour the water in- 
to a great receiver perforated at the bottom , by which ceremony 
they represented both the days of the ancient year, and the cease- 
less lapse of irrevocable time. But it is in Persia and in Jndia, 
where the most splendid luminary of heaven was the, never-ceas- 
ing object of, universal veneration, that we may justly expect to 
find more than usual vestiges of early astronomical investigation ; 
and in this expectation 'we shall not be entirely disappointed. 

In many of the civil ordinances, in most of the religious ceremo- 
nies, and even in the domestic arrangements of the Persians, their 
early attention to astronomical pursuits, is strikingly displayed ; 
memorials of the number of days composing both the ancient and 
improved year, are still more distinctly traced , and the period when 
the reformation of that year took place, is still more accurately 
marked'^Herodotus informs us,J that Cyrus, in Ins expedition 
against Babylon, 111 order to render the river Gyndes fordable 
for his army, as well as from a curious species of revenge for the 
loss of one of the consecrated horses of the sun, drowned m the 
previous attempt to pass that stream, divided it into 360 channels, 
the number of the degrees through which the sun himself passes in 


* Diod. Sic. Hb. I . p 26 Rhodomanni f Ibidem, p 209 § Herodoti, lib. i p 189 
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his progress through the zodiac Diodorus says, that 360 was the 
number of the royal concubines , and Herodotus adds, that they 
^\ent e\ery successive night of that year in regular and constant 
order to share the bed of the sovereign This circumstance} 
related by Herodotus, is in a singular manner confirmed by a 
passage m Scripture , for we read m the book of Esther,* that 
the concubines of king Ahasuerus went m altermtelj to the 
king s house from the apartments of the wonien — “ In the 
evening she went, and in the morrow she returned into the se- 
cond house of the omen, to the custody of Shaashgaz, (perhaps 
Shah Ashgaz) the king s chamberlain, who kept the concubines 
she came into the kuig no more, except the king delighted 
In her, and that she were called by name It should seem that 
ctory thing in the palace of this voluptuous monarch was regula- 
ted by sidereal computation, since the luxurious banquet gi\ci) to 
his nobles is said to have lasted ' one hundred and fotu^corc days, 
the half of 360 , and seven, the number of the planets, and of the 
days of the week, was the exact number of days uhich the suc- 
ceeding feast to the inferior officers of his household lasted , of the 
princes of Media and Persia “ which saw the king s face, and sate 
the first in the kingdom and of the female attendants which 
Mere tliouglit “meet to bo gi\cn to the accomplished and beau- 
tiful virgin of Judaii The astrologers and soothsajers siho 
sivarmed in the palaces of the kings of Persia ncrc doubtless the 
eauscof this strict attention being paid to the greater and less astro- 
nomical periods But this predilection for certain periods and 
seasons, \cneratcd b} astronomers because allusive to the solar 
and lunar revolutions, was by no means confined to the palace of 
domestic luxurj , and the soft seasons of peace and indolence , it 
accompanied them in more active and turbulent scenes it predo- 
minated amidst the bustle of hostile preparations, and amidst the 

Ejtl»fT,ch»p n.T ij 
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clangor of arms. No description can be more splendid and ani- 
mated than that given of the pomp of the Persian monarch in the 
field of battle by CiirtiUs/ a writer who delighted to display scenes 
of surpassing splendour, and to record feats of unusual daring He 
declares it to have been an immemorial custom among the Per- 
sians, for the army never to march before the rising of tlie sun , 
that a ti'umpet, sounding from the king's pavilion, proclaimed the 
first appearance of its beam, and that a golden image of its orb, 
inclosed m a circle of crystal, v^s then displa3;ed*in the front of 
that pavilion, winch diffiised so wide a splendour that it was 'seen 
through the whole camp Rouzed to action by the solar ray, when 
the army began to move, they regulated the order of their march 
by the motions of their celestial leader They bore aloft the ex- 
pressive symbols of his magnificence an bestowing upon them light 
and heat ; and they kept constantly before their eyes a conspicu- 
ous memorial of his own diurnal progress through the expanse of 
heaven According to the same writer, in the front, of the army 
was carried, upon silver altars, the sacred and eternal fire that was 
believed to have descended from heaven Immediately ' after ckme 
the Magi, chanting hymns, after the fashion of their country, in 
honour of Mithra Then followed 3% youths, representing the days 
of the reformed year, and clothed^in vestments of a bright red or 
flame colour To these succeeded the chariot of Jupiter, (that is, 
the God of the firmament, the Eendra ofithe Hindoos,); drawn by 
white horses, and followed by one of exceeding' magnitude,' and 
superior beauty, called the horse of the sun, and in a peculiar 

i 

manner consecrated to that deity ^ The grooms appointed to train 
and conduct these horses were, arrayed' in. white -garments;- and 
bore in their hands"' golden rods, or wands,' pointed at the end in 
imitation of the solar ray -f 

* See Quinti Curtir, lib' 3 fcap 3. 

f Ibid. hb. 3 \ ' ' ' 
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We come now to consider what evidences remain in India, 
among their institutions pohtical or sacred, to prove the similar 
devotion of the Brahmins to a science so generally and so sedu- 
lously cultiv ated throughout all the kmgdoms of the East But here 
I am entering upon a vast and wide field, a field which has already 
been in part explored by me, and which must hereafter be yet more 
amply beaten A few stnlcing particulars, however of a kindred 
nature with those already noticed in Chaldea, Egypt, and Persia, 
may in this pla6e with propriety be selected The construction 
of the most anaent pagodas in a pyramidal form, that is, the form 
of the solar beam, with the four sides universally placed m such 
a manner as to front the four cardinal points,* and this ordained 
by the solemn mandate of religion, is another convincing pro6f, irii 
addition ,to those already brought, how deeply that religion and 
the science of astronomy were formerly blended in this countiy 
I have already noticed the remarkable circumstance of 360 foun* 
tains, the days of the ancient year, before intercalated, being sa- 
cred to itho moon, at Kehrah, a town m Caslimerc,' Cashmere, 
probably the most early residendc of the Brahmins, and the thcatrd 
of tlic purest ntcs of their theology < ' i 

In a cave of the same mountainous subah a vciy singular pha> 
nomcnon is said, in the Ayccn Akbciy,-f- at certain periods to 
make iU appcarmca Though to the last degree absurd and incre- 
dible, the relation will yet illustrate the present subject, and what 
will hereafter occur concerning-thcir cbmputation of time by the 
bright and dark appearance of the moon s orb In this cave, says 
ABul Fnzil, is sometimes to bo seen an image of ice, called Amer- 
NAUT, which 15 holden in great veneration The image makes its 
appearance after the follow mg manner two days before the new 

• Onu I Tmtotin rot I p i;* 

•t Ajrto AibcJ7, p 15^ 
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moofi, there appears a bubble of ice, which increases in size every 
day till the fifteenth dayt at which it is an ell or more in height ; 
then as the moon decreases, the image also gradually diminishes, 
till at last no vestige of it remains/'^ All theu- various Ouposses 
and PURRUPS, that is, fasts and festivals, -are regulated by the course 
and age of the moon, and thence most of them take their particu- 
lar denominations. Of their festivals, more peculiarly applicable 
and illustrative of my ideas, I shall specify two or three, as they 
stand arranged in Mr. Hoi well's very curious, and, I am informed, 
authentic account of them -f The third festival in the order of 
the Hindoo year is called Arun Sustee, and falls on the sixth day 
of the new moon in May. It is thus called from Arun, a word 
signifying the morning star, and it is dedicated to the goddess 
Sustee, who presides over generation, and whose worship com- 
mences on that day the instant that the morning star appears, or at 
the dawn of day. Mr. Holwell writes the former word Orun, but 
as it has more than once occurred before, and particularly in a pas- 
sage from the Sacontala, I have taken ’the liberty to correct the 
orthography. The fast of PoornemIee, the fifth in order, falls on 
the FULL MOON in May, and is dedicated to Jaggernaut. The duty 
enjoined upon it is a general washing in the Ganges: and, Mr. 
Holwell adds, it is almost incredible to think what an immense 
multitude of every age and sex appears on both sides of the river, 
throughout its whole course, at one and the same time. The Haas 
Jattra, or circular dance, which is the nineteenth festival, must 
by ho means be passed over, as I have the strongest reasons for 
thinking it allusive to that of the planetary train, and the very 
dance mehtiond by Lucian Some slight glance at the character 
of CREESHNA,the Indian Apollo, has already been taken, and a more 
ample account of this important personage will be given hereafter. 

^ Ayeen Akbery, -vol. II. p. x6i 
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This feast, Mr Holwell informs ns, falls oft the full moon in Oc- 
tober, and IS universally observed through Hmdostnn , but m a 
most extraordinary manner at Bindoobund, in commemoration of 
a muaculous event, which is fabled to have liappeiied in the Jieigh- 
bourhood of that place A number of virgins liavmg assembled 
to celebrate in mirtli and sport the descent of Kissen (Creeshna) 
in the height of their joy the god himself appeared among them, 
and proposed a dance to the jocund fair They objected the want 
of partners with whom to form tliat dance but Crecslina obviated 
the objection by dividing himself (his rays) into as many portions 
as there were virgins, and thus every nymph had a Creeshna to 
attend her in the cmcular dance The author of this account has 
illustrated his narration by an engraving, and, whether by acci- 
dent or design I cannot say, but the number of the \irgins thus 
engaged is exactly seven, whilo the radiant god himself stands in 
an easy, disengaged attitude m tlic centre of the engraved table 
The SunVA Pooja, or worship of the sun, forms the twenty-fifth 
festival, and has already been noticed m the Dissertation The 
thuiy-first fast istheBARANi Jattka, concerning which Mr Hol- 
well says, that liaving lost the precise meaning and etymology of 
the term Baraiii, he will not attempt an explanation The rca- 
dcr,liowo\cr, has been informed, from Mr Costard s Astronomy , 
that the second constellation m the Hindoo lunar zodiac is called 
BAnA^ i, or the horse •{• The Barani Jattra is celebrated on the 
twcntj-ciglith of the moon m rcbruaiy "If, says our autlior, 
" thk fast falls on a Saturday, it is called Barani, if the star Satoo 
Bissab be then on the meridian, it Is called Maha, or great Barani 
and again, if the star Soobo Jopie be m conjunction with Satoo Bis- 
sah. It IS then called, Maha Malm Barani, or th^miost mighty Ba- 


• S« HoIwtU pa{T J r Tbectijnrlflgbal lie codoftberolttaw 
I S« CoJtird I Ait i onwn y , p 5 1 
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lani. These conjunctions are uncertain, but \vhen they happen, 
it is deemed a most holy day^ and that day is observed by univer- 
sal purification m the Ganges, and worship and offerings to Surya, 
or thesuN. It fell outlast on the twenty-eighth of Februaiy, 1759 
Here we see in the most direct point of view, that there is at this 
day a fast observed in Hindostan, with solemn sacrifices and puri- 
fications, for which there is no other apparent foundation than the 
rising of a particular star, probably deemed ominous ; or its acci- 
dental conjunction with other heavenly bodies Any additional 
proof of their early attention to astronomy, and accurate observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, after this, will scarcely be necessary; 
but the account which Bernier gives of the general alarm diffused, 
and the superstitious practices that took place during an eclipse, 
which happened while he attended the court of Aurengzeb, is so 
curious and interesting, that I cannot use the reader so ill as to pass 
if over in total silence This eclipse happened m the year 1666. 
Bernier was then at Delhi ; and upon the day on which it happened 
ascended the terrace of his house, which w'as situated near the bank 
of the Jumnah, whence he beheld an innumerable crowd assembled 
on either side of the sloping banks of that river, standing in the 
water as high as the girdle, demurely looking up to the sky, for 
the purpose of plunging into the stream the instant that they 
should perceive the eclipse to commence from the dreadful assault 
of the celestial dragon In this great and motley assemblage) people 
of all ages and degrees promiscuously mingled, from the vene- 
rable Brahmin, bending beneath the weight of age, to the child of 
six years old, and from the exalted Rajah to the meanest mechanic. 
When at length that eclipse began, they all raised a mighty out- 
cry, and the whole multitude at once plunged entirel}’’ into the 
water ; and this immersion they repeated several times: tlien stand- 
ing upright in the watei', devoutly lifting up their hands and eyes to 

* Holwell, part 2. p 173 
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hea\ en, muttering ccrtam prayers all the while with great fervour, 
from time to time takmg water in their hands, hich lliey threw up 
towards the sun, bowmg down their heads at intervals very low, 
and moving and twisting their arms and hands m an hundred diffe- 
rent directions, they contmued these apish trichs to the very end 
of the eclipse, when every one throwmg a piece of siU er to some 
distance into the water, and givmg alms to the Brahmins who at- 
tended, they retired, leaving their old apparel behind them, and 
putting on new vestments, which they had previously brought, 
and which lay carefully folded up on the adjoinuig sand Upon 
all the sacred rivers throughout Hindostan, he describes tlie same 
crowds as assembled, and the same complev ceremonies as taking 
■place And not only on the rivers these rites took place, but at 
the vanous tanks, or reservoms of sacred water, partieularlyat the 
venerated cistern of Tahnasar, where were collected together no 
fewer than 150,000 worshippers* 

Their minute attention to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and to the predictions of those who protend to be acquainted with 
their benign, or malignant influence, has had the effect of incum- 
bering that timid race of people with a most painful and perplex- 
ing round of ceremonies, and with the obscrv'ancc of innumerable 
and disgusting superstitions Without consulting those adepts in 
the EOOK OF FATE EXFANDED IN THE HEAVENS, thc Brahmin as- 
trologers, (and It will be remembered that thc Brahmins of India, 
like the Magi of Persia, arc the hereditary coumscllors of the 
crown,) no deed of public importance is ever commenced, either 
in time of profound peace, or in thc most imminent emergencies 
of vvar Thc Brahmins annuallj compose a curious species ofal- 
manac, which, Mr Scrafton informs us, lias not oiil^ a planet, or 
genius, that presides over cverj daj , but rrrr) hour, every minute, 

SfT Bmua < to Sunt hi ibe Hulom CoUmioo of \ roL H p ifp 
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and every action. Some days are proper for going to the north, 
others to the south . some days are so entirely taken up by evil 
spirits, that they abstain from all manner of business , and after 
all, a clap of thunder at once breaks their resolutions, let the al- 
manac say what it will so that between the Mahometan and 
Hindoo astrologers together, one half of the year in India is taken 
up with unlucky days/^^ It may appear very impertinent in a se- 
rious historical disquisition to introduce the subject which I am about 
to mention, and much more to form any conclusion from a diver- 
sion to which all the Orientals are strongly attached. The regal 
game of chess, however, has been thought by Dr. Hyde not unwor- 
thy of notice, in a professed treatise concerning the solemn rites of 
religion; a religion which he would derive from Abraham, and 
which he inclines to think was the source of the Brahman ian su- 
perstition.-f I shall doubtless, after such an example, be more 
readily excused for referring to it' for the illustration of the. pre- 
sent subject. That able investigator of the Persian theology is de- 
cidedly of opinion that this game was of Indian invention, and wasi- 
introduced into Persia from India in the sixth century, and from 
Persia to Arabia. The word shah, or king, he affirms, was a term 
much in use among the Orientals when engaged at this game, 
and the Europeans, hearing this word often repeated, thence de- 
nominated it Shashsiludium ; or, the game of the king If Hyde 
had written the word, according to the French orthography, cha, 
the explanation would have been still more satisfactory . The great 
Bochartto'o descends from more serious investigations, in the former 
part of his Sacred Geography, which he calls Phaleg,J to in- 

*' See Reflections on the Government of Hindostan, by Luke Scrafton, Esq. p.-iS- Edit? 
London, 1770. 

-b See Hyde’s Hist Rehgionis Veterum Persarum, vol. H* p i. Edit. Sharpe. 

i See Bochart’s PJialeg,Jib, 2. cap. 20. p. 229, Edit, quarto, 1674. 
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form us, that in the game of chess, %ulgare illud \erbum, shac mat, 
Persicd Imguasonat regan essemortuum, or that the common say- 
ing of shac mat (i e cbeck-mate,)m Persian, signifies that the hng 
IS dead Of the very great attachment of the Asiatic sotereigns 
to tins game, in the course of this liistory I shall have occasion to 
give some curious examples , but for the present shall only present 
the reader with a single instance , and as I have now, for a long 
time, left the pilot of my humble tcssel through the dark and dan- 
gerous ocean of early Indian mjthological history, I shall, on this oc- 
casion, use the words of Sir Wiliam Jones, "The citj called Shah- 
rokhia was built by Timur upon the birth of his son, whom ho 
called Shaiirokii, or check ivitb the rook, bctausc he was plaj ing 
at chess, and had just beaten his adversary bj that stroke, when ho 
received news of that princes birth • Both Timur and Shahrokh 
were afterwards sovereigns of tliat country , among whose astrono- 
mical my thologists I am strongly of opinion the following most an- 
cient and beautiful fable, though hitherto supposed to be of Egyp- 
tian fabrication, though coming to us through the medium of Plu- 
tarch, and though disguised by a strange mixture of Fgjptian and 
Grecian names, originated Wtli the relation of this fable I shall 
clo'c this long digression, not, I trust, entirely uncntcrtalning, nor 
totally foreign to the subject upon which I am immediately aftcr- 
wardsabouttoenter, thcPARTicuLARs ofthat wild cirona/iig'ywliich 
IS so intimately connected w ith their romanticsjxculations in astro- 
nomy As the only apology I can urge for dwelling thus minutely on 
sotrlflingn subject, I have to request the reader to bear in mind Dr 
Hyde s poslthcnssertion, that the game of chess was originally (not 
of Egyptian, but,) of Indiav mscntion , and thatBiiooo is the In- 


NttUr Shih p »5 I DCt lafo-rn fht poctlcaj iratlfr that ihli ttntlcman i focta 
ctfCAMiA w iht GtmecfChof b of the moit In tht Efljlnh 
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diaii Mercury. Plutarch then informs us, that the godded Rhea,• * * § **^ 
having privately lain with and become with child by Saturn, - f the 
Sun, who had discovered the stolen embrace, laid this curse upon her, 
that she should not be delivered m any month or year : he adds, 
that Mercury, J having fallen in love with the same goddess, 
likewise lay with her; and afterwards engaging at a game of chess 
with Luna, or the moon, in the course of play, won from her the ser 
venty-second part of each day ; that out of these winnings he com- 
posed new days, which he added to the g6o days of the ancient 
year ; and that, on those five days, Rhea successively brought 
forth five children, Osiris, Orus, Isis, Typhon, and Nepthe. § Now 
as the game of chess is acknowledged on all hands" to have been 
originally the invention of the Indians, who were immemorially ob- 
servers of the heavenly bodies, it is more than probable from this al- 
legory relative to the intercalation of the ancient year, an allegory 
afterwards adopted by the Egyptians and Greeks, that the year was 
first intercalated in India : and that the palm of accurate calcula- 
tion of the length of that year among all the ancient nations is pri- 
marily due to the Indians. In decided testimony, indeed, of their 


• A personification of the earth, the all-bounteous mother, from whose prolific womb, 
by the command of the great Creator, all temporal blessmgs Jlow, as the word ^,4; im- 
phes. 

f Time, a satu, from planting ; for he first taught agnculture m Italy. It is most sin- 
gular that the Sanscfeet word cali, or time, has the exact signification of the Greekterm 
Kfow; See Sir W Jones in Asiat. Research, vol. I p 240. 

X I have m the text asserted that Bhood, or Bhuddha, was the Mercury of India, 
and m proof of that assertion, I shall here add, that our Wednesday, or the Roman dies 
Mercurii, is m India, accordmg to Mr. Halhed, called Boon h- War, or fhe day of 
Boodh It IS necessary, however, that I should inform the reader, that as there were tivo 
Tauts, or Mercuries, in Egypt, so it is supposed there have flourished two Boodhs jn India, 
and the former of these is the deity of the Hindoos. 

§ Vide Plutarch. Delside et Osinde, p. 355^ Edit, Ficini vide etiam Diod Sic lib i. 
p 56. Edit Rhodomanni. 

V OL. I. 
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superior correctness m this respect 1 3 am enaliled from a trans- 
mitted manuscript m my possession of Mr Reuben Burron , the 
greatest Onental astronomer now Itvmg, to state precisely the solar 
year of the Brahmins, which that gentleman, on high authonty, 
asserts to be 965 days, 5 hours, 4S minutes, ahd 48 seconds, and 
which, he observes, •' is perhaps as exact a determination as any that 
over was made 
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CHAPTER III. 

The ea? ly Histoiy of the most ancient Nations asserted to he nothing 
more than the History 'of the Revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets, — the Annals therefore of those Nations not worthy of 
a Place in serious History — The History of ihe Surya-bans and 
Chandra-bans of probably originated in the same Source, 
and, consequently, highly suspicious — Thts Assertion particularly 
proved by a variety of Facts, collected from the ancient- History of 
Egypt, as given by Manetho, whose Annals are doubtless astrono- 
mical, himself being K Priest of the Sun at Heliopolis. — The 
great use of Astronomy, in settling obscure Points of History — 
The Ignorance of the Ancients in regard to the Phanoniena of 
Comets: ,their Nature, and periodical Returns afford strong Evi- 
dence against their arrogated Antiquity, as well as in part over- 
throw the Arguments advanced by M Bailli to establish their 
Pretensions to such high Proficiency in Astronomy as he has im- 
puted to them — This Chapter concludes with examining, whether the 
Claims of the Egyptians to be the oldest Nation in the World, 
ought to he admitted, and uponwh at Foundation those Claims were 
founded — The absolute Futility of all Clams of the kind shewnfront 
the uncertain Meaning anciently affixed to the Term Year. 

It may not be improper at this infant period of the History of 
Hiiidostan, a period which, we have seen, is so intimately, so 
inseparably blended with the fables both of astronomy and 
mythology, to submit to the reader's consideration the propriety 
of one general maxim, which I venture thus early to lay down, 
a maxim which is the result of every retrospect upon this- com- 

O 2 
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plicated subject, and which, in reality, appears to have been prc- 
domihant m the mind of the investigator ofjthe Irtdian chrono- 
logy in the Asiatic Researches , I mean, that \then a nation goes 
to THE SKY for Its legislators, and adopts the tenants of that sky 
for Its hings, It amounts to a proof nearly demonstrable, whatever ' 
tnay be their vaunting claims, that the race of people constitutmg 
that nation, possess no solid nor genuine historical documents to 
direct them in their accounts of very ancient periods, and the trans- 
actions of \ ery remote ages But the earliest annals both of Egypt 
and India are crowded with these celestial legislators, and these 
sidereal sovereigns, and therefore the just inference is, that they 
ought not to be admitted into the volume of authentic history, at 
least, without the most rigid examination of then" claims to the dis- 
tinguished station which they claim m its page Founded upon 
extended observation, corroborated by a diligent comparison of the 
earliest annals and romantic claims of the most ancient kingdoms, 
and justified by the expenoiice of ages, the more minutely we 
examine the principles upon which this maxim rests, so much the 
more extensively will the truth and propnety of it be established 
Let us then, as briefly as may be possible, consider this subject , 
first, as it regards the former, and, secondly, ns it more particularly _ 
relates to the latter, of those countries 

The most ancient known records of Egj’pt are those contained 
in the Old Egjptian Clironiclc, and in Mancthos History of the 
Dj nasties The substance of both these Histones is given in the 
Cfironographia of Sj nccllus, or rather, to speak more properly, 
of one George, a munk, who flourished in the eighth century at 
Conslanlmopk, and who was tfius denominated from the oflicc of 
Sj nccllus, winch he filled in that church According to tins au- 
thor, the Old Chronicle, ns well ns Manctlio, pretended to trace 
back the ancient lustorj of Eg)pt tluxjugh a long succession of 
gods, dean gods, and heroes during a penod of 30,555 jear*. 
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but while he relates this fable> Syncellus, m a commentary uporL 
the passage, at once obviates the difficulty, ahd solves the whole 
enigma by expressly declaring,* That in the space of 36,525 years,. 
which are the'amount of 1461 multiplied by 25, a complete revo- 
lution of the zodiac, according to the calculations of the ‘Egyp- 
tian and Greeks, was supposed to take place, when the- equinoc- 
tial point, placed in the first degree of Aries, returned to the same 
spot. In expldnation of this remark may be added a passage from 
Julius FirmicuSj'f' a celebrated divine and astronomer of the 
fourth century ; that the Egyptians imagined that in the time, or 
cycle, of 1461 years, not only the sun and moon, but the; other- 
five planets, re-commenced their revolutions at the same point>of 
the zodiac.^ Now this cycle of 1461 was called in Egypt, thei^great 
Canicular year, or Sothiacaf period, because it commenced.on the 
first day of Thoth, the first month,, when the dog-starirose he- 
liacally J The .former then was the grand period -ofi: the zodia- 
cal revolution, and was by the vanity of the- Egyptians, assigned 
as the period of the, duration of their empire from the creation /of 
the world. .But even this^extended periofi of f duration xould not 
satisfy the exorbitant vanity, of Malietho, who, in hfs History'ofthe 
Dynasties, extended through thr;ee ample wolumes, - the substance 
of which Eusebius has given us in: a Greek translation, has carried, 

* Syncelli Chronographia, p. 5! ^ 

f Julms Firmicus/cited by Jackson in*Chronblogical Antiquities, voT II. p 96 

J The multiplication, however, 01,1461 , by- 7 5 will not produce' 36,525, but the mistake, ap- 
'pears to me clearly accounted for, and rectified, by the very learned chronologist last named, 

in *g '30 of the same volume. 

“ LA,star,'^ays KeiU, rises Tiehacally when, after it has been in conjunction -with the sun, apd 
on that account invisible, it comes to be at such a distance from him as to be seen in the morn- 
ing before sun-rising, when that orb, by its apparent motion, recedes from the star towards 
the east Vide Keill’s Astrononiical Lectures, p. 222, sixth edition The Egyptians com- 
menced this period at the heliacal nsmg of the dog-star, because the dog-star was consecra- 
ted to Isis; and Isis is a conspicuous star in the head of that beautiful and resplendent con- 
stellation the canis major. 
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up their chronology as high as 53,535 years Let us for a moment 
pause, and examine who was this Manetho ,'at what period did 
hexYntej^nd whence did he denve his authonties? On' inquiry, 
weshallJind, independently of wliat has been already Uiged, very 
ample'ground to doiibt'his credit as an historian In the first 
place, Manetho was chief priest of Heliopolis, that is, the city of 
tir sun, 'and ‘keeper of the public records, and both his ofEaal 
prejudices in favour of that religious institution in which he held 
so distinguished a rank, and for which he would naturally possess 
so interested a zeal, as well as his bemg in the sole possession of 
the sacred records, which he might garble and mutilate as he 
pleased, rendered him a very unlikely person to composc'aiiy im- 
partial or authcntichrstory of Egypt , of Egypt, a country -where, 
asm India, theology and politics were so intimately blended' In the 
second place, he flourished in the time of Ptolemy Philadclphus, 
that munificent patron of learning, in whose reign, artd by whose 
express order, was made the Septuagint xersion of the books'of 
Moses, about the year before Christ 252 , and in tins very curum- 
stance may probably Tie discovered the genuine motixe ofliis 
commencing the arduotis task of arranging m chronological 
order the ancient ' dynasties of the Egy ptian monarchs Stung 
with envy at obserxing the claims, oxen the just and modest 
claims to antiquity of the Jewnsh nation and rouzed to similar 
jcalouy by tlic appearance in the very same reign of the Phoeni- 
cian History, by Berosus the pnest of Belus at Babylon, the 
Hierophant of Heliopolis projected and accomplished that histori- 
cal detail oxer xvhicli the rexencs of my thology , and the specula- 
tions of astronomy haxc united as the author probably intended, 
to throw a xcil of impenetrable mystery Gods, demi-gods, and 
heroes, absurdly blended together in the page of iiumas history, 
swell the fabulous table and cotemporary kings — as has been 
amply proxed by Sir John Marsliam in his Canon Clironicus, a 
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book which has crumbled to atoms this pompous column of Egyp- 
tian vanity — I say, cotemporary sovereigns reigning m various pro-^ 
Vinces of Egypt, have been arranged into series of successive empe- 
rors through a long descent of imaginary ages In the third place, 
the credit of Manetho^s Instory is greatly invalidated by the very 
title of the dedicatory volume to Ptolemy Philadelphus, which is 
that of SoTHis, or the dog-star, a circumstance which plainly 
evinces it to be an astronomical history. But, in the last place, 
that which constitutes the greatest objection of all to these dynas- 
tiesof Manetho is, the vaunted monuments of unfathomable antiquity 
from which they are professed by Manetho himself, if Eusebius 
rightly lecords the fact, to have been copied ; that is, .from cer- 
tain pillars in the yet undiscovered land of Seriad, inscribed,’ be- 
fore tlie flood, in the sacred dialect by the first Taut, and after the 
flood translated out of that sacred dialect into the Greek tongue, 
and laid up m the most sacred recesses of the Egyptian temples 
by Agathodsemon. This assertion of Manetho, containing this 
romantic representation, and which was intended to establish 
the credibility of his history, tends directly to overthrow it ; for, 
as Stillingfleet has forcibly observed,"*^ this fabulous author, could 
not in fewer words have more manifested his own imposture, 
nor blasted his own credit more, than by a representation so idle 
and so improbable It is possible, indeed, as Dr. Jackson and 
others have contended, and even proved, that, in the dynasties from 
Menes downwards, that is, of kings professedly mortal, much his-' 
torical truth may be contained ; but I cannot avoid observing, that 
of an history compiled by such a character, under, the impulse of 
such motives,'f and in the former part of which such glaring 

• Ongmes Sacrse, book i. cap 2. sect. 2. This work of the bishop’s is asserted in the 
Biographia Britannica to be the best defence of revealed rehgion ever written.” 

f The author hopes the candid lay coder v/dl not impute to similar motives this humble at- 
tempt to vindicate the truth of the Mosaic system ; for he can assure him, that he possesses 
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errors are manifest, the whole is rendered justly suspicious, nor 
ought any part to be relied upon which has not the corroborative 
evidence of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 

After what has been said of the credit due to this ancient Egyp- 
tian Chronicle, I shall be readily excused by the reader fioin going 
farther into the historical absurdities it contains , yet amidst , 
this indigested heap of fable, it is veiy remarkable that one evident 
and momentous truth breaks forth, a truth which the great 
Cudworth has amply proted the Egyptian divines and phi- 
losophers acknowledged, though obscured amidst a cloud of my- 
thologic errors, and that is, the existence of a supreme, eternal, 
and infinite God The first dynasty consists of the reign 
of twelve deities, which alone take up the enormous space of 
thirty-three thousand nine hundred and cightj-four years, and is 
denominated that of the Aurites, from Aur, a word which, 
in the Phoenician language signifies hgbt, or fire, a circumstance 
which of Itself sufficiently points out the region whence thej de- 
rived their origin, and what kind of deities tlicy were jTo the 
Tcign of Vulcan, the first king of this dynasty, by whom thej un- 
questionably meant the supreme God, that God whom our Scrip- 
tures sublimely saj, anrwerelb by fire, the true, the immortae 
Auritf, no period whatever is assigned, since his dominion ex- 
tends through all ages, and his power expands unconfinod through 
the whole circle of nature To Hclius, the son of Vulcan, tlicy 
assign a reign of thirty thousand years Now HXjs; is tile pecu- 
liar Creek astronomical appellative of the sun, and is nothing 
more than the Hebrew word El modelled after the Greek manner 
of pronunciation * The reign, therefore, of Holms os unquestion- 
ably means only the great solar rev olutioii 

iwlthfT lie diumgttnhcJ rank« nor the tmyle i nc u ott of tn ITittopiiAiiT trolm ■ dif 
loni ladUtofiotn omry cf5cl tnnem becomldcm! ii tcn/'Trtnj thit clmt 

rJ nnk aotl thoi inrwttt rrrtWJrt^ 

• C«un! t Aiirceco'7 p 15^ I Ukw If lb<rt hart Utn ti lUrr dnmn lo turt 
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But if the Egyptian hierophants, in the early periods of the his-’ 
loiy of that empire, have run out into these romantic details, con- 
founding tlie vast revolutions of the planets with the revolutions 
of terrestrial empires ; how mucli more have those of India out- 
raged all reason, and violated all probability. They have invent- 
ed periods for the duiation of their empire of such immense 
extent, and assigned to their empire such a romantic and remote 
oiigin, tliat in this respect the Egyptians are not to be put in 
competition with the Indiaixs, for boldness of conception, and 
brilliancy of imagination. The chronological history of the for- 
mer IS bounded by thousands; but that of the latter expands 
itself into millions. They have Calpas, and Manwantaras, 
and Yugs, In an everlasting rotation. The Indians, however, it 
must be owned, have the credit of superior honesty ; when they 
ingenuously own, what the recital of astronomical superstitions in 
the former chapter tolerably well substantiates, that a race of 
Keaven-born sovereigns, the orbs of heaven, long maintained 
despotic sway in Hindostan ; — that their first sovereigns were, in 
fact, begotten by Surya, the personified sun, when he descended 
from the flaming chariot of day to visit the lovely plains of ,Bha- 
rata ; — and when they expressly denominate those sovereigns, 
Surya-bans, and Chandra-bans, or children of the sun and moon. 
But what is truly surprising, when we contemplate this baseless 
fabric of a vision, is, that they have not wanted abettors in these 
romantic claims, among Europeans of distinguished talents and 
learning and that even in the Christian World have started up vindi- 
cators of these air-built systems. Ignorant of the allegorical spirit, 

' ^ ' r . 

been, more than' one edition of this excellent work. That in my possession bears the date of 
1767, which I mention for the sake of accuracy of reference. That part of it which regards 
the Arabian astronomy is, I observe, given in the Asiatic Miscellany, printed at Calcutta ia 
17S5, where the reader will find the remark in the text, vol. I. p. 4(5. 
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and astronomical bias, which pervades all jheir histones of early 
date, they have laboured to realize a chimera and consolidate a 
shadow They do not recollect that every star, in the Indian sys- 
tem of astronomical mythology, has its ethereal regerit, to dispense 
upon the inhabitants of this nether world baleful or benevolent 
influences , and that these regents, these imaginary dynasties of 
heaven-born sovereigns are innumerable, as the stars which they 
are supposed to govern that the planets have also their peculiar 
guardian genu, the departed spirits of terrestrial kings and heroes, 
to direct their course through the spacious arqh of heaven, whose 
long revolutions are confounded with the lives of those canonized 
mortals, and whoso conjunctions and oppositions with the other 
planetary bodies, are distinguished by terms that among men im- 
port union and marriage, or conquest and defeat Thus among 
the planets, Jupiter is said to conquer, bind, and emasculate, his 
father Saturn, that is, hts light is eclipsed and his influences 
checked by him, and Venus, in some happy conjunction witTi 
Mars and Mercury, is said to ha\c been criminally connected w 1th 
them, and to have bom them children Thus again, in sidereal 
mj thology, Hercules, that is the solar genius at a certain period 
rising in the constellation Hercules, is recorded to have shin the 
Lcrnann Hydra, that is, the Hydra of the sphere, by cmtmg off 
succcssitcly Its golden heads (the numerous stars glittering like 
gold included in tliat astertsm), and therefore poetically called Its 
golden heads , whose light was gradually extinguished, or became 
occult, as the superior lustre of the sun beamed forth m the opposite 
portion of the heavens Thus wc sec how astronomical sjicculn- 
tors, joining with fabulous mythologists to annihilite nil the ge- 
nuine history of tlic anaent w orld, has c laid tlic basis of these gross 
misconceptions, and hnented these national forgeries so (liller- 
ing to tile founders of great empires But since it Is principally 
through the medium of astronomy tliat the brand, pointed against 
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the Mosaic S 3 ’^stem, has been aimed, through the very same 
medium sliall tlie answer, at least as far as it concerns India, and 
tlie present subject, be made These gentlemen, among their 
first princi 2 )ia, lay it dov n as a maxim, that there is a perpe- 
tual change and fluctuation in sublunar}'' affairs, in the growth 
and maturity of human knowledge, and its application They 
themselves are an irrefragable ju'oof of tlieir own position ; for 
who could have supposed that the noble science which Newton 
and Halley, in the last century, made subservient to the illiis- 
ti'ation of the Christian religion, and the sujjport of the Mo- 
saic system, should have been degraded, in the present, to inva- 
lidate, to vilify, and undermine their sublime truths As this his- 
tory may therefore, in some degree, be considered as the History 
OF Asia itself, anb or the Human Race in their infant 
STATE, I trust, while I am engaged in investigations of this exten- 
sive nature, of which the final result will be the elucidation of the 
particular history of Hmdostan in its most ancient periods, that a 
cursory attention to subjects of a nature highly desultory and com- 
I)licated, will not be considered as prolixity, nor an ^occasional cir- 
cuit in^quest of truth, as an unnecessary deviation from the princi- 
pal subject. 

That candour and that patience, the exertion of which I thus 
early and anxiously solicit of the reader, it becomes necessary for me 
to put to immediate trial, while I find myself compelled to enter still 
more extensively into the wide field of astronomy, in order' more 
strikingly to display its utility in illustrating the history which I 
have undertaken to write, as well as to point out the errors which 
theTuture pages will iirove to have arisen from the misapplication 
of ^0 noble a science 

I 

Indeed the very important use, or rather the absolute necessity 


of ASTRONOMY in Settling obscure points of history and chro- 
nology, especially those that regard their most early peri ods5 
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must be obvious to every reader of reflection Remarkable as- 
pects of the heavens at certain penods, particular conjunctions or 
oppositions of the planets, but in a more pecuLar manner, the 
appearance of comets,* those tremendous objects of alarm and 
astonishment to the ancient world, as well as eclipses of the sun 
and moon, have, in all ages excited the curiosity, and fixed the 
attention of mtnkmd. With respect to cometary appearances, 
nothing IS more to he regretted by posterity than that the ancients 
considered, them as portentous signals of approaching calamity, 
held out by the warning hand of providence to temfy and reform 
a guilty age, rather than r^arded them in a philosophical point 
of view Upon this account it has happened, as is observed by 
the great Halley, in his Synopsis of Comets,-|- that this most ab- 
struse part of astronomy lay all together neglected by the ancient 
professors of that science. Even the profound Ahistotle him- 
self, according to the same author, thought comets to bo only 
a kind of fiery meteor, or sublunaiy vapour, floating in the mthcr 
It was not till Seneca had attentively considered and compared 
the phainomcna of two remarkable comets of his own time, that 
comets arrived to the distinction of being numbered amqng the 
celestial bodies But the phamomcna which that eminent philo- 
sopher thus diligentlj observed, he neglected to minute down for 
tlic benefit of future astronomers, and it was only at the late 
period 01/1337 of the Christian aira, that Nieophorus Gregorius, 
an astrohomer and bislonan of Constantinople, began with any 
tolcnble accuracy to describe the path of a comet among the 


ThfTt t fDMt rtnotti inci ppoa thli •abjtrt* pobltihcd by bfr CwMn! Ifl tj6f, In 
•bUh from iht of* comet If ihn period he hit &inl tbcprrtiff llmclnKrhlch 

the biltlc of Sibmlt wit foajb! and tm cw ic ctcd a apltil error rcUtire lo the Ortcltfl 
Ol7fnj*lr!» 

■t Cooraltthu SyTtoptblfixrttdiitberpdofJliBe7‘i Etcmcnti of rhytkaJ ind Ctomr 
Inal Aitroocwy 
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fixed stars.* Under forcible impressions of this culpable neo]j- 
gence in his predecessors, the indefatigable author of the Synop- 
sis, above mentioned, sat down and composed that stupendous 
effort of human industry, that noble result of many complicated 
and profound' calculations, the Table of the Elements of Co- 
mets, upon which, he tells us himself, that he spared no labour, 
that it might come forth perfect : and he adds, with a noble kind 
of pride, arising from conscious merit, that he presents it “ as a 
thing consecrated to posterity, to last as long as astronomy itself 
shall last ” Another table, founded upon observations made by " 
English and French astronomers, of the phenomena of comets 
which have appeared posterior to the time of Dr Halley, has 
been since formed upon a similar plan, and brought down to the 
year 1762 These tables cannot fail of finally reducing to more 
certain prmcipia that portion of the astronomical science, which 
has for many ages been, of all others, the most fluctuating and 
precarious .What the ancients neglected, has also, m other re- 
spects, lira great degree, been supplied by the persevering diligence 
of modern astronomers, who, by retrogressive computation* of the 
period of the returns of certain comets, have fixed some important 
seras in chronology, and, if they have not established the absolute 
reality, have greatly corroborated the authenticity of rnany con- 
siderable events in history This almod total ignorance of the an- 
cients- in regard to the nature of comets, I have thus particularly 
mentioned,' because it affords, in my opinion, a very strong pre-^- 
sumptive proof, that their conceptions of the motion and phseno-- 
mena of the heavenly ^ bodies, however extolled by those French 
astronomers, were far from accurate, and that their improvement 
in the sidereal science by no means kept pace with the diligence, 
the frequency, or the extended period of their observations. Ac- 


• Halley’s Synopsis, apud Gregorius, vol II, p. 883. 
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eordmg to Pliny, a comet of a most tremendous aspect, wreathed 
in spiral volumes, and resembling a knot, or cluster of fire, in the 
most early penodi of the world, appeared m Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Which, he says, the ikmg then reigning jn Egypt denommated 
Ty1>hon,i and because Plutarch affirms that the ocean was called 
TjTihon, an argument has been deduced’ from thence, that tins 
comet was the occasion of the deluge, since this vast train of ac- 
cumulated vapqurs forming its tail, according to Whiston s System, 
t\as the natural means in the hands of Providence of o\envhelm- 
ing the earth and annihilating its inhabitants. One \vbuld be m- 
clined to think tliat those who had observed such an aweful phai- 
nomenon, although it mightnot have been productive of so dread- 
ful a catastrophe as is conjectured by NVliiston, would ei er after 
have marked the appearance of the “ blazing stranger with mi- 
nute attention, and noted doivn both the penod of its coming, 
and all the phainomcnn, with peculiar exactness, but the reason 
IS iingonuouslj given bj Plinj, who expressly relates the senti- 
ments of the ancients on the subject till the time of Seneca Ncc 
Stella senus, quam quidam icneus nodus ,* it was not, mfacl a 
star, or celestial bod), but a knot of fire So little , however, did 
the ancients, the accurate observers of the licatens for so many 
thousands of j cats, according to the exaggerated accounts of these 
sceptical astronomers, understand or regard the phamomenn of one 
of the most important bodies that revolve through them, that had 
not the circumstance formed an important mra in the history of 
Rome, postentj wxiuld probably never have known that a comet 
was seen at tliat capital, forty -four years before the birth of Christ, 
and thus the great astronomer mentioned before in terms of such 
deserved respect, would liavc been depnvedof one means of prov- 
ing to a certaintv tliat comets revolve m fixed, butwidcly elliptic 
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orbits, and, like other heavenly bodies, complete their revolutions 
in stated, though vast and wonderful, periods. Now that immor- 
tal observer of the path of comets through the vast expanse of 
space, after investigating the elements, and displaying the parti- 
cular phccnomena of the great comet of 1680, has offered the most 
solid arguments to prove that this comet completed its revolution 
in 575 years, and consequently was the very comet which appear- 
ed in the preceding years 531 and 1106 of the Christian sera, and 
in the forty-fourth year before Christ ; a period distinguished by 
that memorable event, the death of Julius Cassar; a period in 
which the pride and dignity of Roman virtue became so debased 
as to allot the orb of that comet for the future mansion of the 
soul of an artful and sanguinary dictator, .who had overturned the 
constitution of his- country. Although, owing to this neglect and 
ignorance of the ancients, the modern hypothesis in , respect to 
comets is by' no means complete, mid much yet remains to 
be'" explored Concerning their- nature, their ’tract ’fhrougli the 
heavens, and the period of their' several revolutions ; . yet; before 
I ’quit the subject'll cannot avoid making one -concluding re-, 
flection, which I shall leave- to the reader^s attentive considera- 
tion'' If-then, of the^muraerous comets which are -supposed, to 
belopg to the solar system^ \vhich we ’ inhabit, and which' are 
continually ' offering ‘ themselves for human investigation, so very 
little certain was known by the ancient astronomers concerning 
their elements and periods, during the revolution of so many 
centuries, that they accounted them only fiery vapours, or lur 
minous nebulae, the early and profound knowledge in astrono- 
mical subjects which has been attributed to them, is strongly - to 
be suspected; and' there is the greatest probability that their 
acquaintance w;ith the celestial bodies was circumscribed within 
very Contracted limits, and rested upon a very uncertain and un- 
substantial basis. 
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Notw ithstanduig the lofty pretensions of the Indians, the Eg]rp- 
tians still avowed themselves to be the most ancient people of the 
earth and it is but just, that a nation so venerable through all an- 
tiquity for their consummatevvisdom, should haVetheu- claims at- 
tended to In a volume that penetrates so deeply, as the present doesj 
into the gulf of remote, and even ante-diluvian mras It is neebs- 
sarj , however, in this place that I should again remind the reader, of 
the magnitude and extent of tlie important points which I have 
Undertaken to investigate, and as the onlj apology I can urge 
for this apparent deviation from the immediate subject of the iiis- 
tory, I most earnestly request his attention to what lias been re- 
lated in the Indian Antiquities, from Sir ^\^llIam Jones,* tlint 
Suiya, the sun, is believed in India frequently to liave de- 
scended from his car in a human shape, and to have bedottew 
AN eauthly prooeny, that, in the form of Creeshna, that 
Sun again descended at his own festival, on the plains of Ma- 
thura, and bj dividing his luminous bodyf into as manj portions 
as there were virgins present, established the sacred circular dance, 
in imitation of that of the planets round his own central orb, and 
denominated tlie Haas Jattra that this festival, according to 
Mr Holvvcll, « unrversally observed in tlie most sacred manner 
through Hiiidostan, and that the most ancient and venerated 
djmsties of rajalis arc called the children of the sun and moon, 

I intreat him, therefore, to reflect how necessarily 1 am engaged 
in this extensive retrospective view of ancient astronomical pe- 
riods, for indeed without them, thispnrtof tlie liistoiy would be 
utterlj obscure and unintelligible It Ins tolclj ansen from my 
anxictj to corrobonte or rntlicr to demonstrate, the hypothesis, 
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that the ancient histories of nations consist for the most part 
of the reveries of astronomers, that I have taken so v\nde a range 
in the ancient sidereal details of the other neighbouring Orien- 
tal empires. The following considerations will, I hope, at once 
invincibl}?- prove the veracity- of my assertions, and justify the 
protracted excursion so particularly made to the philosopher^ of 
the Thebais 

One of the most daring vaunts of that vain-glorious people on 
this point was, that, during the immense period of the existence 
of their empire, “ quater cursus suos vertisse sidera, ac solem bis 
jam occidisse unde nunc oritur/'^ or, that the stars had four times 
changed their courses, and that the sun had set twice m the 
quarter in which he now rises A great astronomer of the pre- 
sent century has fully solved this senigma, by supposmg that those 
who invented this fiction might have sailed down the Red Sea, 
and either coasting Africa, entered Egypt again by the mouth of 
the Nile ; or, what he thinks'more probable, sailing eastward and 
up the Euphrates, returned home again the same way, by which 
the changes alluded to would appear to take place -f The Egyp- 
tians, however, not only assigned to their empire an imagined 
antiquity, founded on calculations relative to the revolutions of 
the celestial bodies, whose immense periods they applied to the 
reigns of their princes and the duration of their monarchy, but 
they likewise attempted to demonstrate that antiquity, from a 
consideration of the constituent parts of the earth itself, and in par- 
ticular, from the gradual growth and formation of the Delta. 

. That _th'e vast valley which bears that appellation, and which 
extends from Elefihantina to Alexandria, was once a gulf of the 
sea, which entered that region in a direction from north to south, 
in the same manner as the Red Sea penetrates the opposite region, 

* Vide Pompom us Mela, lib i. cap 3 
■ ' ' f See Mr. Costard’s Rise of Astronomj, p 8 
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from south to north, and that this \ alley was by degrees filled up 
by *^he abundant shme which the Nile bnngs down in its course 
from the mountains of Ethiopia, dunng the annual inundations is 
a possible, but not a proved fact. The prmcipal evidence brought 
in confirmation of this opinion arises from the assertions of Hero- 
dotus, that in the time of Menes, the first Egj'ptian king of mortal 
birth, all Egypt, except the Thebais, was one vast morass, tliatm 
the reign of Mrens, who flounshed 500 years before the Trojan 
war, and fabricated the extensive lake which bears his name, the 
waters of the Nile, rising to the height of eight cubits, entirely 
overflowed the Delta, while in his own time, after an interval of 
poo years, the complete inundation of it required sixteen cubits of 
water According to his computation, it required twenty tliou- 
sand years terfiU up the gulf, where the waters of the Nile, sur- 
charged with mud, rushed into the ocean, and gradually formed 
the solid land, which finallyprovcd the barrier of its incursion • In 
detailing these accounts and in forming these calculations, fie pro- 
fesses to have been guided partly by the records of the Egyptian 
pnests themselves, and partly by actual observations made on tlie 
spot. 

In addition to this evidence adduced from Herodotus, Homer 
IS cited by Pliny ,+ os declaring that, in his days, "the island of Pha- 
ros was distant a full day s sail with a fur wind from the conti- 
nentofEgypt, whereas it now forms part of Alexandna andthus 
a space of twenty Icappics, at least, must have been filled up by 
the accumulated mud of the river It has been urged J likewise 
in proof of this hypothesis tliat the Delta is in fact an acquired 
land the gift of the nvor and, as an Arabian writer expresses him- 
self, n stranger in the place of ns situation, consisting of soil to- 
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tally different from that of the countries immediately confining 
upon it, which is either red and sandy, or clayey and stony, whereas 
the whole triangular valley of the Delta is formed of a rich black earth, 
luxuriant in vegetation, and abounding with humidity. Though 
nothing can possibly be more visionary than systems founded up- 
on such romantic conclusions as these, conclusions of which the 
innumerable incidents, and incessant vicissitudes that take place 
through nature during an extended period of years, in every coun- 
try and climate of the world, as earthquakes, volcanos, and other 
eonvulsions, must evince the fallacy; yet as similar sentiments have 
been engendered in the minds of certain speculative witers on a 
consideration of the Deltas formed at the mouths of the Ganges and 
Indus, it becomes in a degree necessary to examine the meritsof this 
question somewhat more minutely It is not incumbent upon us in 
this place to investigate the truth of the original position, that por- 
tions of earth are thus necessarily and progressively formed at the 
miouthsof considerable rivers, for that investigation wouldlead into 
too ample a field of argument ; but whether on this or any similar 
basis, an hypothesis' subversive of regular and established chrono- 
logies can be supported, or is at all deserving of credit 

With respect to the Delta of Egypt, it certainly cannot he sup- 
ported Notwithstanding all the arguments brought by Herodo- ' 
tus, Strabo, Pliny, and the modern traveller M Savary,who strenu- 
ously labours to prove that its Delta was, m reality, thus formed; 
that hypothesis has been shaken to its foundations by the more 
powerful arguments of two very recent and well informed travel- 
lers to -the same country, who have at considerable detail, and 
with great ingenuity, discussed this interesting question. Those 
travellers are Mr Bruce and Mr Volney ; the former of whom 
objects to the mode of calculation of Herodotus in regard to the 
number of additional cubits necessary, in his time, for the waters 
of the Nile to be elevated to inundate the Delta, not only because 
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the proportions of the cubit materially varied m different east- 
ern countries, but because Strabo, ^vho 'travelled into Egypt 400 
years after the time of that historian, asserts eig}|t cub)ta to be the 
minimum of their elevation in his time, as well as it was ifi the 
daysof Maeris heinsists that a ri\er rapidly descendipg, asdoesthe 
Nile, from a country of bare and rocky mountains, and running 
for the most part over a bed of granite, must, in its progress to the 
ocean, have a tendency rather to wash away the soil of the nar- 
row valley through which it passed, than to be the cause of the 
accumulation of its soil , that from numerous experiments made 
by himself, at Basboch, relative to the quantity of sediment, at 
Syene and Rosetta, contained in its water, that quantity was in 
fact very inconsiderable, and mostly consisted ofsand, swept from 
the deserts rather than rich mould and, to use his own words, 
“ he thought these expenments to be conclusive, since neither the 
Nile, coming fresh from Abyssinia, nor the Arbara, though joined 
by the March, likewise from the same country, brought any great 
quantity of the soil from thence Mr Bruce adds, tliat had there 
been that gradual increase of land conjectured by Herodotus 
that increase must have been far more perceptible round the 
most ancient public monuments of Egypt, whicli is by no 
means the case since the base of all the obelisks is quite bare , and 
tliat, hs the land has not been apparentlj e/fra/rd, so neither has its 
extent Txxm enlarged, for tliat from the situation of Canopus, the 
distance betisccn Eg) pt and Cyprus, and the extension of the land 
to the northward, it is evident that no addition, of any consc- 
quencc,Iia5bcenmadetoit for 5000 j cars past.* Mr Volnej agrees 
dccidcdU in opinion with Mr Bruce, that the Delta is not the gift 
of the nver, and tliat the dilTcrencc alledgcd, relative to the rise 
of the Nile is cntircl) owing to the diflcrence of the measure by 
which tliat nsc is estimated -f- With respect to the argument 
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deduced from the remote distance which the island of Pharos is said 
anciently .to have been siiiated from the main land of Egypt, he in 
the first place insists tliat Homer is grossly misrepresented, who 
does not speak of the opposite shore, but the m6uth of the Nile ; 
and whoever will consult tlie original passage, will find that M Vol- 
ney's is the more accurate statement In the second place, he 
contends, and produces proofs of his assertion, that, “ by a day's 
sail," the ancient .Greeks understood, not so much the indefinite 
space, which their vessels could sail through in a day, but a cer- 
tain fixed distance of five hundred and forty stadia • now, observes 
M Volne}’’, taking, with D'Anville, the five hundred and forty sta- 
dia for twenty-seven thousand toises, or nearly half a degree, we 
shall find tliis measure is the exact distance of the Pharos from 
the Nile ; for it extends exactly to two-thirds of a league above 
Rosetta, a situation where we liave reason to place the city which 
gave name to that mouth of the Nile, denominated Bolbitine 
M Volney, in very forcible terms, states the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing how the shore of the Delta, which has not gained half a league 
since the days of Alexander, should have gained eleven in the far 
shorter period from the time of Menelaus to that conqueror ; and 
he inforces conviction of the truth of his hypothesis, by shewing 
how very little is the comparative'difference of the admeasure- 
ment of Egypt in breadth and length, as given by Herodotus, and 
that recently stated by the accurate astronomical observations of 
M. Niebhur Thus have I been able to bring this fine writer's 
testimony in favour of that Mosaic chronology, of which, on other 
occasions, I am sorry to add, he ha^ proved himself to be one of 
the most decided enemies that'France ever produced^ By this ir- 
resistible evidence, therefore, resulting from the pointed observa- 
tions and repeated experiments made on the spot by these enlight- 
ened travellers, the supposition of Herodotus, that the Delta had 

* Volney’s Tra\els, yoI, I. p 27 t Witness " The Ruins '*! ” 
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been twenty thousand years an formmg, and all the e-rtfavagant 
calculations of the Egyptian priests relative to the immense dura- 
tion of their empire, founded upon similar computations, are abso- 
lutely annihilated Wth respect'io any kindred hypotheses bein^ 
formed from conjectures respecting the Deltas at the mouths of 
the Ganges and Indus, I shall hertalfter have occasion tb demon- 
strate that they must be still more visionary, baseless, and absurd 

But besides these, a few other striking testimonies may be 
brought tp pro\e the fallacy of the calculations of the Eg} ptians, 
relativ e to the duration of their empire , and from thence it will still 
more e\idcntly result that the reign of a king of ancient Eg}pt, 
was the revolution of a planet, and his actions solely its motions 
ond'rciolutions 

We have seen in a former work, tlie Indian Antiquities, 
that according to Pococke, Osms, bearing a whip m his hand, 
was represented sailing about the world in a ship, as the pilot 
and gotemor of the world and is pourlrayed on the walls of the 
great temple of Os}'mnnde3, sitting on a boat, and borne aloft on 
the shoulders of twelve men, probabl} emblematical of the twelve 
months This, indeed, is one of the most common 4} mbolical re- 
presentations of that deity on ng}ptian monuments Osms, how- 
ever, was not invambi} the emblem of the sun, since be some- 
times usurped the character and functions of his consort Isis, to 
which Plutarch bears testimon} * in the vei} tunous information 
that Ibe tiumembfring of Osms into fourteen farts, was only a m} tbo- 
logicil mode of c\prcsslon for the dilfcrcnt phases of the moon, 
dunng the period of the incrcTsc and decrease of that orb 1 hat 
author Ins indeed unravelled the whole m}ster} of that celebrated 
king ornlbcrgod of Egvpf He tells us lint, bj his being in- 
closed in a chest, or coffin, manv philosophers understand nothing 
farther than an echp'c of the solar light dunng the passage of llic 
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moon's orb over the disk of the sun. Again, he observes that Osi- 
ris is said to have hvcdy or ratlier, as some have it, to have reigned 
twenty-eight years ; manifestly alluding to the different degrees 
of light which appear in the moon, and to the number of days in 
which she performs her course round the earth In this passage 
we have direct evidence fiom Plutarch, how greatly the Egyp- 
tian priests, in their astronomical phraseology, resembled the 
Indian Brahmins, for here a year, in their mythological phrase, is 
put for a day; and to live twenty-eight days is synonymous with 
reigning twenty-eiglit years. 

A peculiarly strong additional proof that all history whatever, 
of the earliests periods is, if not entirel}^ composed of, yet deeply 
tinctured with astronomical fables, is the circumstance previously 
detailed relative to the birth of the five great deities of Eg3'-pt, Osi- 
ns, Isis, Orus, Typhon, and Nepthe, who, we have read, were the' 
offspring of the stolen embrace of Saturn, time, and Rhea, the 

I 

earth In this allegory, chronology and astronomy are remark- 
ably interwoven, for it seems to have been invented on purpose to 
account for the addition of those five days, which made the ancient 
year to consist of 365, instead of 360 days ; since on each of those 
days, formed, as the fable relates, from the winnings of the seveii-^ 
ty-second part of every day, gained from the moon, by Mer- 
cury during a game of chess, one of those deities was successively 
born, I shall conclude this ante-diluvian retrospect on the rnost 
ancient periods of the Egyptians, by observing that, m fact, 
all these exaggerated accounts respecting the number of years 
which ancient empires are said to have flourished, must: ever be 
founded in fallacy, because the meaning of the term year itself, 
among thosemations exceedingly varied 

Independent of what has been so amply observed concerning 
the month being anciently reckoned for a year, according to that 
positive assertion of Plutarch, ’A/yuTrr/i?/? S'e ^niviouog 0 IviavTog, 
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the Egyptian year zctat a month* a succeeding passage informs us 
that, though the most ancient year was lunar, it afterwards con- 
sisted of four months ora riT-fafiiiKic w piuri The word KStd in 
its onginal sense, Mr Costard obserses, is exceedingly ambiguous’ 
being deduced from a Chaldee root, signifying mn/j/KS, vandlus,-f- 
whence it was employed to denote any revolution Of the ce- 
lestial bodies, solar, lunar, or planetary, but in more recent 
periods, was more expressly appbed to the great apparent annual 
revolution of the sun From the above quotation it should ap- 
pear that the ancient Egj ptians also called a season a year 1 for it 
has been observed in explaining the plate representing the sacri- 
fice of the sun, that they had three seasons, of four months to 
each, and to which the three lambs, extended forsacnficc upon the 
three wood-piles, alluded The Grecian year, lihewise, wds dis- 
tinguished only into three seasons, a custom which thty undoubt- 
edly derived from the former nation Mercurj’, Diodorus mfonns 
us, invented the I^tc to which ho gave three strings, in allusion to 
the threo'seasons of tlicycar for these three stnrigs giving three 
different sounds the grave, the sharp, and the mean, the grave 
answered to wnnler, the mean to spring, and the sharp to sum- 
mer J Finallj, the Indians themselves distinguish the com- 
plete year into three different divisions, which are tlie rainy, 
the dry, and the monsoons , and these might possibly be com- 
puted os years A cloud of uncertainty and suspense veils the 
entire system of ancient computation, and it must now be un- 
answerably evident, how bnttle must bo every superstructure 
erected upon so sandy, and rotten a foundation 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Snhjccivf the Yugs, or f our gr^andPej lods during whichthe'B.m- 
Doo Empire is assci ied^ m the Bi abmhi Histo? ies, to bavejiourished, 
resumed — The Birth ^Brahma, the gj and'Hm'DOO Epoch of the 
JFoi Id — Brahma and Osmis probably the same mythological Per- 
son — The foiii teen Sons of Brahma, called an astronomical 

Progeny — Agriculture and Husbandry, the constant Employ of the 
Shepherds of Cuazzza, probably gave Exigence to the first Sphere; 
and, in particular, to the cailicst Asterisms of the Zodiac — In the 
more advanced State of Society deipied Mortals were elevated 
to that Sphere ; and the animal Figures of the Zodiac became their 
1 epre^ciitalive Symbols upon Earth — The EGYZTiAns proved notto 
have been the fist Inventoi s of the Constellations, from the JFantof 
Agi cement of those Constellations with the Seasons and Mythology of 
‘ of the p.articular JEras of the Indian Chro- 

nology stated, and their Meaning investigated — The Day and Tear 
oj Brahma applicable to celestial Beings alone — The Indian 
Month, according to the old Mode of computing Time in that Country, 
consisted only of ff teen Days, being regidated by the bright and 
dark Portions or the Moon's Orbit — Their Tear was prdpor- 
tionably contracted — The exaggerated Details of that Chronology 
therefore a gross Imposition upon the Common Sense and Reason of 
- Mankind — With a brief Summary of the Arguments and Facts 
stated in the preceding Pages, the Indian Chronology is for the 
present concluded l u . , , 

r 

I SHALL re-introduce to, the notice of the reader the subject of 
the Yugs with observing;' that Jt is -absolutely impossible to ac- 
count for those immense periods, during which the ancient empires 
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of Egypt, Chaldea, and India, are asserted by their several vain- 
glonous and vaunting histonans to have flourished, otherwise than 
by considenng them as referring to the extended and almost im- 
measurable penods which the celestial bodies take up in com- 
pleting their revolutions This is the great cntdnon by which 
we must judge of their pretensions to such incredible antiquity, 
and by it, if I mistake not, the whole stupendous structure upon 
which ancient taoanism and modem scepticism, in opposition to 
the united remonstrances of truth, sense, ahdiveason, have built 
their worthless and baseless systems, will be levelled With "the 
atoms of sand on which that structure was built The slow mo- 
tion of the EctiPTic, the obliquity of which was known to the an- 
cients, and which is now determined by astronomers, to decrease 
at the rale of about half a second in a year, or a degree in seven- 
ty-two years, and the apparent mbtion of the fixed stars, are the 
principal source to which thesb etkors hiay be traced and by this 
touchstone I shall immediately proceed to the final examination of 
the chronological reveries of the Brahmin histonans and astro- 
nomers 

Strongly impressed with the idea that the great Yuos, or pe- 
nods, of India were the mere fabneatiori of astronomers, and 
onlj other terms for the great solar rcvxilution, or the lunar 
cycle, but m a more particular manner allusive to the latter, 
and convinced tliat, like those of Egypt, they could only be 
explained in that manner, I consulted the systems of Indian as- 
tronomy published by Mr Bailli, as well ns the various ac- 
counts hitherto given m Europe, relative to this enormous 
chronology, for a full resolution of the difliculty , in vain Quintus 
Curtius, however, had previously somewhat enlightened my 
path llirough this chronological maze, by the following inte- 
resting information, which its importance induces me to insert 
at length in the text, v iz. Menses in quinos denos Inni desenpse- 
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runt dies. Lunge cursu notant tempora, non, ut pleri^ue, quum 

ORBEM sinus IMPLEVIT ; SED' QUUM SE CURVARE CCEPIT IN COR- 
NUA : .et idcirco breviores habent menses, qui spatium eorum ad 
HUNG LUN^ MODUM dii’igunt ‘‘"'the Indian month consists of fif- 
teen day's : they' indeed compute their time by the course of the 
Moon, but not, as most other nations do, when that pla- 
net HATH COMPLETED HER PERIOD ; BUT WHEN SHE BEGINS TO 
CONTRACT HER SPHERE INTO HORNS ; and therefore they must ne- 
cessarily have SHORTER months, who regulate their’time accord- 
ing TO THIS MEASURE OF LUNAR CALCULATION. The important 
intelligence contained in this remarkable passage, I found confirm- 
ed in Mr. Wilkinses notes to the Heetopades,-^'' m these words . 
The Hindoos divide the lunar month into what they denominate 
the Sookla-paksha, aiid the Creeshna-paksha, that is, the light side 
and the ^ dark sideoi the moon ; the former commencing with the 
new moon, and the latter at the full. By this twofold testimony of 
authors i who flourished in ages so distant from each other, I was 
more and more confirmed in opinion, that the vast asras above re- 
cited were the exaggerated computations of asti’onomy, and regard- 
ed, the transactions of celestial rather than of terrestrial objects. 
Previously, however, to forming any decided system upon the sub- 
ject, or entering upon the laborious task of calculations almoiSt as 
boundless in their extent, as uncertain and precarious in their re- 
sult, it seemed important to 'be fully acquainted with the precise 
purport and specific application of the Sanscreet word Yug, which' 
when obtained from an authentic source^ I presumed would throw 
no small light upon the subject In the notes to the Bhagvat 
Geeta, I collected the desired information from these words of 
Mr Wilkins, That the Yug, 'or Yoog, is a juncture, or joining ; 
with the additional intelligence; that an ingenious mathematician J 

• Qumti Curtn, lib 8 cap 9 edit Frcinshcmii. f on the Hcetopades, p 302 

t L presume tliat great genius and celebrated astronomer Mr. Burrow. 
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in India supposed that tliese Ynw are nothing more'thamastro- 
nomical penods, formed from the comcidence of certam cycles, of 
which those of the precession of the esjuinoxes and ithe moon 
are frvo The Ayeen Akbery, on the astronomy of the Hindoos, a 
part of that work professedly taken from the Sorya Sudhanti, 
the most ancient and venerated treatise of the Brahmins on that 
subject, informs us that they do not reckon any particular number 
of lieasens , but, like Ptolemy m his Almegest, say, that they are 
composed of circles • Their chronology seems to be composed in 
exactly the same manner, and formed upon the same pnncipia, 
while, like A TRUE circle, it is equally without beginning and 
w ithout end . , 

The professed epocka, however, of the Hindoos, according to 
Abul Fazil, in the same book, commences with the cREATidN of 
Brahma, and every one of his days is the commencement of a 
new mra But what are meant by the days of Brahma f On 
that point human computation is indeed lost , and rational con- 
jecture absolutely ovenvhclmed Every one of the days of Brahma 
consists of the astonishing penod of fourteen Menus , and 1 the 
reader will please to remember, if his memory, wiUi the other 
faculties of his mind bo not totally ovcnvbeJmed \/ith astonish- 
ment, what Sir William Jones informed us of in a preceding page, 
that four million three hundred and twenty tliousnnd years mul- 
tiplied bj sE\ERTY-oNE, Constitute the , exact period in which 
ciciy Menu is bclic%cd to preside o\cr the world rf- yet, after all, 
the reigns of, fourteen of these Menus are only a single day of 
Bralima 1 Risum teneatis amici f , 

But to return to tlic cxtrict of the Surya Sudhanti in the 
Ayeen rVkbcry’ These Menus are there said to be tlie Sows or 
Tiir WILL OF Brahma, (therefore plainly allcgoncal personages,) 

• AjTTfl Albtry Tct III p 10. 
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and his coadjutors in the work of creation. It should seem, from 
a slight variation in their accounts, that Sir William and the Se- 
cretary of Akber had not derived their information from exactly 
the same source, since the latter acquaints lis that every Menu 
comprises, not seventy-one, but only, seventy Kulebs, each con- 
taining four Yugs, or forty-three lacks and twenty thousand 
years In such an extensive scheme of chronology, however, a 
few thousands, or even millions, of year^ are not much to- be re- 
garded ' If the reader should cry out, where are we now then ? 

( / 

In what particular portion of the boundless day of Brahma does 
the' present race of human beings sojourn upon earth ? He shall 
receive an answer to his anxious query in the unabridged words 
of the Ayeen Akhery. On this, which is the first, day of the 
fifty-first year of the age of Brahma, there have been six Menus ; 
and of the seventh Menu there have elapsed twenty-seven Kulebs* 
and three Yugs of the twenty-eighth Kuleb, and four thousand 
seven hundred years of the fourth Yug But as this calculation 
was made above two centuries ago, when Akber sat on the Indian 
throne, those two centuries must be added- to those that preceded 
them, to give the exact amount of the past years of the present, or 
Cali, Yug - . 

The birth of Brahma then is the grand, epocha m the Hindoo 
chronology. Brahma, when understood in.a_physical rather than 
a theological, point of view, seems to he in India exactly what 
Osins, or the sun, according to an explanation of that name 
given in a former volume from Jablonski,^ was in Egypt, He who 
MAKES TIME. As we slowly, cautiously., and gradually advance 
in this laborious Investigation, we shall probably find substantial 
reason for supposing this mythologic being, considered m this phy- 
sical sense of the word, to be the same also in person ; or at least 
that SuRYA, BraHMa, and Osiris, are very nearly allied both in 

f 

^ ' • Theological Dissertation, vol II. p. 358 
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character and function I I dare not directly hazard the assertion^ 
\thich has never been yet made, but when the reader calls to mind 
all that has been said concerning the ancient and general wor- 
ship of-thc SUN in India, and authenticated by undoubted Sans- 
creet evidence, that Brahma was the first created Dewtah, a 
name often applied to the celestial orbs, by whose agency, that is, 
by whose invigoratn e heat and light, under the operative impulse 
of a divine energy, creation rose into being , and that the first and 
the noblest progeny of Hindostan, that is, the race qf Brahma, are 
called THE CHILDREN OF THE SON , the conjccturc, howcter novel 
and dubious, may possibly not appear totally unfounded At aU 
ct ents, if the AM ARAsiNHA, a Sanscrcet dictionary, maybe credited 
he IS considered in India as the brother of the solar deity 

The Greek term signifies a stop, or point astro- 
nomers the word epocha is used to denote that particular point of 
the orbit of a planet, wherein that planet is, at some known mo- 
ment of mean time, in a given mcndian, for, as the great astro- 
nomer of Cambndge, to whom I am indebted for this explanation 
of the term cpocha, has observed, since time is m a continual flux, 
and the motion of cv cry one of the hcav only bodies round its orbit 
IS m a continual progression, it is necessary to fix upon some mo- 
ment of time, and some point in that orbit, for a beginning of 
computation * The unbounded vanity of many nations in the 
ancient world, but cspcanllj of the EgjTJtians betrajed them 
into manj vain and absurd attempts to fix the precise epoch of 
the creation of the world, and Macrobius expressly says, that the 
Egyptian astronomets taught that, at that penod, the sun rose in 
LEO, and tlic Moon in cancer + Hence the former constellation 
was considered as the habitation of the Sun, or Osins , and tlio 


• Lor j 1 AjTTTOtyr j- toLII 7* iftr* «ietrto tiCi Cwitib 1 64 
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LION was consequently venerated as the symbol of that celestial 
asterism upon earth. Hence too the latter sign was considered as 
the mansion of the Moon, or Isis. Juhus Firmicus, cited in Dr. 
Jackson's Chronological Antiquities, relates that they went beyond 
even’ this point of assertion, for that Petosiris and Necepso, two 
of the most ancient philosophers of that nation, taught 'that the 
world was created when the sun was in the fifteenth degree of 
LEO, and th6 Moon in the fifteenth of cancer.^ The Indian 
astronomers, not less romantic than others, have determined that 
grand epoch to have taken place when, says Mr. Davis, according 
to their notions the planets were in conjunction in the beginning 
of MESHA, or ARIES -f They have too, with minute precision, 
fixed the exact moment of time in which their Cali Yuo, or pre^ 
sent grand period commenced, which they assert to have taken 
place on the morning of the i8th of February, in the year three 
thousand one hundred and two, before the Christian aera, when 
there was a remarkable conjunction of the planets, and M.BaiUi, 
hy means of the same retrograde calculations which the Indian astrono- 
mers probably nised, to find out that memorable circumstance^ has 
discovered that, in fact, there was such a conjunction at that re- 
mote period, and, moreover, an oclipse of the moon from which 
their astronomical time is dated J But on this subject of the 
early proficiency of the Hindoos in astronomy, it will be necessary 
for me to enter more at large hereafter ; and I have stated these 
facts at present only as introductory to the succeeding observation, 
which I lament the necessity of so frequently repeating It ap- 
pears to me, in the course of my necessary retrospect towards 
these very early periods, that nearly the whole of the history that 
alludes to them, refers to the progress of the sun through the 

* See the original passage of Julius Eirmicus, cited in Chronelog. Antiq vol II. p 14. 

f See Asiatic Researches, vol II. p. 228 , . 

t See Bailh’s Astronomic Indienne et Orientalc, p. 110. Quarto edit. ^ Paris, 1787. 
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zodiac, the vanous vicissitudes which the moon's phase undergoes, 
the oppositions and conjunctions of the planets, the apparent re- 
volutions of the fii.ed stars, and the supposed influences of these 
celestial bodies upon the earth and its inhabitants It may, indeed, 
according to the ingenious, but fanciful, system of the Abbd le 
Pluche, be called the History of the Heavens, rather than of 
the earth, and nothing can be more admirable or just than some 
of the'vandus all^ones and symbols under which they shadoned 
out that history That passage in the Saturnalia of Macrobius, in 
which he explains the motives that induced the ancients to assign 
the names of cancer and capricorn to the two consteUations 
which may be called the portals, or bamers, of the course of the 
sun, IS too curious, and too much conndctedwith what will shortly 
occtir relative to the Indian zodiac, to be passed over in total 
silence " The crab, or cancer, says this author, is an animal 
that walks backward, or obliquely so, likewise, when the sun 
arrives at this constellation, he begins his retrogresswe journey, 
and again descends obliquely With respect to the wild-ooat 
or capricorn, its place of feeding is alwajs upon the ascent 
of lulls whose summits lie delights to climb, while he as de- 
lighted plucks their nutritious verdure in the same manner, 
the sun amv mg at Capricorn begins to quit the lowejt jioint of his 
course, in order to regain the highest • The reader, admitting 
the apolog} just oflered will excuse mj adding to this passsage 
the substance of w hat the Abbe has briefly obscrv ed upon the other 
signs of the zodiac f- I shall for the present onlj slightlj mention 
the remarkable circumstance which both this author, and others 
before him have animadverted upon concerning the impossibility 
of the signs of the zodiac having been ongmallj invented in Egjpt 
since manj of them relate to an order of the seasons, and to the 

• Microbn Simmil 3 I** i tbip t EtTif 
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effects of a climate totally different from those experienced .in 
Egypt ; as well as to modes of husbandry and characters of my- 
thology absolutely unknown in that country For instance, in re- 
gard to the period of the harvest, he observes that, in all higher 
Egypt, it is entirely gathered in by the month of March, or be- 
ginning of April ; and not much later in lower Egypt. But the 
sign VIRGO, with the ears of ripened corn in her hand, so cha- 
racteristic of the harvest, has a pointed reference to the months of 
August and September, which in most countries is, mfact, the 
period of harvest, and universally so in the regions of the tempe- 
rate zone. Again he observes, that the sign aquarius, by which 
are denoted the abundant rains and .the chiUmg winds of win- 
ter, could never originate among a people who scarcely know 
what is meant, by rain,c.and'with whom .the winter is ^ their finest 
season.- According to the learned author of the History of the 
Persian Religion, whom I have liad such frequent occasion to cite 
in the course of* this work, .the human gemini, or Hercules and 
Apollo, by which they distinguished /the third sign of the zodiac, 
are unknown to the PersianSj'.whol fill up that place jn the ancient 
^here with *TWo’ Kins. JJBut for .^what reason, says .the Abbd, 
were the three asterisiiis which the* sun goes through in the spring 
denominated the ram, the bull, and the two kids ? It is a mark 
of the profound wisdom 'of the Creator, which is ever vigilant t6 
provide for the wants of his. creatures, that the mothers aTe com- 
monly with young towards the autumn; .By this caution the be- 
neficial repose of winteris secured both to the mother and the em- 
biyo. If she bring forth duringAhe cold season, the i little animal 
is kept warm under the sheltering body of its mother. It thrives 
apace- when- the’ genial spring approaches '; and increases in vi- 
gour with the increasing sun. Of the various flock, the lam^s are 
earliest produced next in the order ordained by nature, follow the 
oj^lves ; while the;KiDs fall tlie last, and, being generally born in 
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paua, complete the full measure of the 'innumerable herd No- 
thing then cpuld be more happily illustrative of the gradual pro- 
gress of the infant year, than the assigning to the three constellations 
of the spring the names of the three animals that are successively 
born to eimch and adorn it. The ferv our of the stiN', when Jt leaves 
the sign CANCER, is justly represented by > the fury df tlie Eioit 
The full ears of com in the hand ofTiROo, the sun-burnt maid of 
the summer field, immediately succeeding, denote the ripened har- 
vest demanding the sickle. To these two signs of the zodiac, the 
Egyptians paid uncommon honour and attenuon , for the moment 
the SON entered the lion, they knew that the great inundation 
from the Abyssinian mountains was rapidly approaching , and 
since tliat inundation continped mats strength two months at least, 
that IS, during the whole time thoisoKlwas ■passing! through hto 
and viRoo, from this circumstanco that 1 nation, tVho rtipresented 
every thing under the veil of mythology and hieroglyphics! form- 
ed the famous mystical figure of the sphynx, which had tliehcad 
of a VIRGIN fixed to the body ofin recuhibcrit iibl); Next vin 
order of the signs of the zodiac, foIloavB librAV of tlie balance , and 
it-would be impossible, obscrvcs>thc;iAblMS,'Vvith)morc exact pre^ 
clsion to point out the equality of d&ys and nights which the sun 
induces at- the equinox, than 1 by assignmg to the constellation, 
thrOugli wliiihthc sun at that season passes, the significant appcl-, 
lation of tlie dal Ance The train of autumnal diseases whicli ad- 
vance as the sun Toccdcs, arc properly cliaractenied by the scor- 
pion, an animal which leaves behind its nnkhng sting and deadly 
venom Sacittariuj, of the archer, imas decided a manner de- 
notes the season for the chase , for what could be more expressive 
of that sport, which so generally takes place atthc fall of the leaf, 
than the figure of a iidntshak, armed with a bow and arrows tlie 
bow tightlj drawn, and the arrow just ready to wing its flight 
AgoARius bears a striking analog) 10 the rams ahd Hoods of 
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.'whiter ; very aptly shadowed out in^the celestial 'sphere by an hu- 
man figure surrounded with marine animals, and pouring out Water 
from his copious urn. The constellation ofTrscES, or the fishes, is 
the last of the zodiac. They are represented as caught in a net, or 
connected by a line ; and as Sagittarius with his bow and arrow 
pointedly typified the season of the jocund sports of the chase 
at the commencement of winter ; so the fishes, in a similar man- 
ner, immediately and forcibly indicate the approach of that season 
of the year, the spring, in which another favourite diversion com- 
mences, and in which the animals of the aquatic world are gene- 
rally caught by the line, or the nets, of the fishermen. 

I have purposely styled the hypothesis of this French writer/< 2 ?z- 
^iful, though ingenious, because I am far from a total approbation 
Gf that hypothesis ; and, in fact, as I shall presently have occasion 
Id demonstrate in a review of the signs of the Egyptian zodiac it- 
-self, he has not justly represented the astronomical mythology of 
that nation. I cannot, indeed, join with Warburton in calling the 
Histoire DU CiEL,^ accordiiig to his usual method of treating all 
authors from whom he happened to differ in sentiment, “ a philoso- 
phical romance ^but M. Le Pluche has undoubtedly gone too far 
in degrading the whole host of sidereal deities into mere symbols 
relative to the Egyptian festivals and husbandry ; since according 
to his own confession, the names of the constellations were assign- ' 
ed to them in a different country Having occasion, however; to cite 
Macrobius, one of the most learned of the ancient Roman writers 
on theRubjeCt of the signs of the zodiac, I thought it might not be 
'displeasing to the reader to be acquainted With the foregoing sen- 
timents of a modern -author, whose opinions are thus exactly cor- 
respondent to those of so 'celebrated a writer. ' 

The -history of the apparent progress of the sun through the 
signs of the zodiac was, then, the first history which excited hu- 

• Warburton’s Dmne Legation, vol. II. p. zol. 
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man research, and exercised human invention , and that all the 
first histones were the effect of invention is, by this time, I ap- 
prehend, sufficiently evident. But what is the meaning of the 
word zodiac itself? It is immediately derived to us from the Greek 
^uT.an animal, and the Greeks themselves most probably denved 
the term from some Chaldee or Egyptian primitive The arts and 
sciences, as I have before remarked, and as will be more largely 
related hereafter, have been by some romantic authors supposed 
to have ongimted among that nation, to the recording of whose 
historj , and the unrav elling of its v anous and comphcated v olumc^ 
It IS my intention to devote my future life But this by no means 
appears to be the fact The arts, ongmally, flowed from Chaldea 
to India and Egypt, and by those channels, throughout the world. 

As astronomy is universally allovvaai to have been the first science 
cultivated by the cunous sons of Adam , it wall consequently be 
admitted, that where the stupendous imaginary circle, represent- 
ing the SUN s and moon s path in the heavens, or in otherwords, 
the SOLAR and lunar, zodiacs, were first formed, the people 
inhabiting that country must have been, of all others, the most 
ancient. But tlic Chaldeans first invented those zodiacs, and 
their <olar zodiac originnllj consisted of constellations cither cn- 
tirel} formed of animal figures, human, and bestial , or com- 
pounded of both, like that of saoittarius, with various illustra- 
tive sjmbols Man) of these figures bore an immediate reference 
to the gradual growth and increasing power of tlic solar heat, 
and the vicissitudes and influences of the revolving seasons But, 
farther, tinder the veil of the hierogl) pine figures engraved on the 
celestial sphere, and particularly on the zodiac, it is m) humble 
opinion and I hope hereafter to be able to csLabllsli the fact, that 
much of tlic liistor) and tlicologj of the anciuit world is shadowed 
out and tltat the) were intended to be t) pical of the first heroes, 
and of the carl) events of the Chaldeans, tlicraccofbioali, tliatw, 
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in f^ct, THE SON'S OF THE SUN, lii the very same manner as the 
Greeks, in after ages, had the daring amb i tion and the profound policy 
to represent the figures pourtray ed on the zodiacal circle as descrip- 
tive of their own history, and allusive to their own mythology. 
But it ma}'^ possibly be urged that libra, or the balance, is neither 
an HUMAN nor a bestial figure, and therefore this hypothesis 
cannot be supported. To this objection Mr Costard enables me 
to reply, that the original Chaldee zodiac consisted only of eleven 
signs ; for, by them, the constellation in the heavens which is now 
called Libra, was reckoned a part of Scorpio, and was composed 
of a portion of the claws of that animal, at that time of far more 
formidable extent. Hence Libra is, even at this day, sometirries 
called Chel^, which will help still more clearly to explain the pas- 
sage of Virgil cited in the second volume of the Indian Antiqui-^ 
ties, and which it becomes necessary once more to present to the eye 

of the reader. Virgil thus servilely compliments Augustus Csesar: 

* 

Atine novum sldus tardis te mensihus addas 
Qua locus Engonem infer Chelasque sequentes 
Panditur. Ipse tibi jam Brachia contrahit ardens, 

ScoRPjus, et-cjebjusta plus parte reliquit.f 


For the Scorpion, Mr. Costard adds, according to this division; 
taking up the space of two signs, had more of the heavens than 
properly fell toJts share. The prince of astronomers. Sir Isaac 
Newton, a name ever to be mentioned with admiration and re- 
verence, corroborates the evidence of Mr Costard relative to this 
innovation in the original zodiac, where he .informs us that Chi- 
ron placed_ the solstitial and equinoctial points in^ the fifteenth 
degrees of the constellations Cancer, Chelze, Capricorn, and Aries. 
A passage immediately follows an Sir Isaac,, which incontestably 
proves the use of astronomy in elucidating history; for, from 
• Costard’s Astronomy, p. 19. t Georg. I. 33 . 
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■Chiron’s Tiavingthus fixed the position of the solstitial and equinoc- 
tial points in the year 939, and from Metoh s observation in the 
-year of Nabonassar 316, that the summer solstice was then m the 
-eighth degree of Cancer, on a retrogressive calculation, he has been 
enabled to fix with precision the sera of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion .His argument is thus founded Dimng the interval which 
elapsed between the celestial observations made by these two an- 
cient astronomers, he remarks,* that the solstice liad gone 
"back seven degrees now the solstice, recedes one degree in 
about seventy-two years, and seven degrees in about J04, 
years By counting these years back from the year of Nabonassar 
316, the result will 110, that the Argonautic expedition took place 
about 936 j ears before Christ I have particularly marked in 
small capitals the seventy-two y ears dunng which period, he as- 
sorts, the solstice goes back one degree, because, in the end, it e 
shall probably find in this circumstance a solution of the mystery 
before alRidcd to, relative to the seventy-one years dunng which 
evciy Menu of Brahma is believed m India to preside over the 
world 

The very remarkable circumstance mentioned before of the 
disagreement of the seasons and mythology of Egjqit with the 
signs of the zodiac, as they have been delivered down to posterity 
by Plolcm}, seems to offer to-fis deewhe cndenccthat tlie Egyp- 
tians were not the inventors of them, though it is not improbable 
that they might have formed a zodiac better adapted, in the 
instance of several of the signs, to their own climate In fart 
tliat zodiac, preserved for posterity among the rich treasure of 
antiquities in the museum of the Barbenni family at Rome Is 
engraved mtlic OCdipus lEgyptlncus, and opens a very wide field 
for reflection to the myahologist From an Oriental historian. 


• hrwtwn Cbrtcolejy of AcdfBt Jofljrforai tmfmVd p 
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it amply merits that more particular examination, which it is my 
intention to bestow upon it, after I have dispatched the interesting 
subject more immediately before us, the Indian chronology. 

It would have been impossible for me, who am no great pro- 
ficient in the deep and complicated science of Oriental astronomy, 
to have gone into any more extensive investigation of this -subject 
than has already been submitted to the reader, but for the for- 
tunate arrival in England, during the period of my writing these 
pages, of the second volume ortlie "Asiatic Researches. As the 
public Were previously taught to expect in this volume an ample ^ 
account of the chronology of Hindostan, it had long been the 
object of anxious expectation by those interested in that important 
discussion The small number. of copies which at length arrived, 

and the impatience of that part of the publicrwhose eyes are more, 
particularly turned- towards India for the result of the inquiries of 
the President, have induced me to enter at far.greater detail than 
I at present intended upon this complex but curious subject ; as 
well as to anticipate matiy observations which I meant .to reserve 
for an express treatise on'^the Li terature of the Hindoos. These 
observations, -however, I must repeat it, are. not foreign to, .but inr 
timately connected with, the mythological antiquities and remote 
history of India ; will illuminate our gloomy path, and guide ns > 
through the intricate' maze ; amaze more than sufficiently toilsome 
to myself^ but,'.rfear, doubly so to my reader 

It gave me the ^highest 'satisfaction- to find,.on the perusal ofi 
that volume, that the plan which I had pursued in attempting to 
account for the -immense periods of the Indian . Yu gs was.so.far 
founded- in propriety, that what had been already committed jto 
the' press on this, intricate subject there was no necessity to cancel,, 
or-evenj materially, to alter. Of that plan it is necessary that we 
should take a short retrospective view. 

The reader will have the candour to recollect, that .upon the 
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•wild revenes of superstition, blended with the abstruse specula* 
tions of ASTRONOMY , Upon the algect servility of the vulgar, 
trampled down by tyranny, and the baser flattery of the philo- 
sopher, pensioned from the treasury, and dignified by the smile 
of royalty , upon the extravagant assumptions of national pride, 
and the eager emulation of rival kingdoms, upon these combi- 
ned circumstances was founded the hypothesis by which I meant 
to regulate my own deasions, and direct the opinions of my 
reader I took an extensive review of the operations of these 
. tanous causes upon the manners and sentiments of the people of 
the ancient world, and from certain passages in Abydenus, Syn- 
cellus, and Julius Firmicus, endeavoured to evince the futility of 
the claims to unfathomable antiquity of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians , claims advanced upon no basis more solid than cortain'cal-' 
culations, and those not seiy accurate, of the periods in Which the 
more considerable of the celestial bodies perform theirgrand'rc- 
t olutions To the vanous quotations previously extracted by means 
of the A)'cen Akbcty from that celebrated Sanscrcct treatise on the 
most ancient Indian astronomy, cnbflcd Surya Sudlianti, and the"' 
remarkable information relative to thclndian chronology adduced, 
tlic former from Quintus Curtius, the latter from Mr WIkins, 
It was my onginal intention to have added some very curious 
obsenations concerning the Indian j-car, by that most emi- 
nent and profoundly learned chronologist Joseph Scalioer, 
the great imentor of the Julian Period, to whom the Ori- 
ental, ns well ns the Greek and Latin wTitcrs on the subject, 
were familmrlj knowm I lud Iikcwbc prepared to lay before 
the reader ter) ample extracts from the extensile disquisition 
into which Dr Iljdc has entered rclathe to the Persian, the In- 
dian, the Kataic or Tartar, and Chiiicic j ear* Bj the arrival, 

• • 'Vf Ilfif IHtt p »i* ihc »bc>k of hli rf(btc«mh cluftrr 
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however, of this valuable repository of Indian science, chronological 
as well as astronomical, all other books on these subjects are for the 
present superseded ; though in some succeeding strictures of a ge- 
neral nature, on the pretended antiquity of the Asiatic nations, the 
remarks of both those authors will prove of material use The de- 
sired information is 'contained in four distinct treatises , the first, 
by the President, is expressly upon the Chronology of the Hindoos ; 
the second, by Samuel Davis, Esq. treats of their astronomical com- 
putations ; the third, likewise by Sir William Jones, discusses the 
subject of the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac ; and the fourth, by 
the same gentleman, is denominated a Supplement to the Essay on 
the Chronology. The first only of these treatises will constitute 
the object of our more immediate attention. 

Sir William commences his review of the Indian chronology 
with again declaring that he is attached to wo particular system, but 
is as much disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it can be proved 
erroneous, as to believe it, if to be confirmed by sound reasoning 
from indubitable evidence He intimates that no possible danger 
can arise to society from the general diffusion of the light of 
Trutu ; but that we ought not to suffer ourselves to be dazzled 
by a false glare, nor mistake enigmas and allegories for hist orioal 
VERITY. The question to be decided, he observes, is, ‘‘ Whether 
the chronological system of the Hindoos be not, in fact, the same 
as our own, but embellished and obscured by the fancy of their 
poets, and the riddles of their astronomers.'' From the first chap- 
ter of a famous Sanscreet work, only inferior to the Vedas them- 
selves in antiquity, and taken, as the Brahmins believe, from the 
oral instructions of Menu, son of Braha, to the first inhabitants 
of the earth, the President has selected a passage that contains a 
Very curious and important piece of information. In this extract 
we arrive at once at the information which, in fact, I expected , 
that the Hindoo chronologists make a distinction between 
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and night of the gods, and the day and night of mortals '"A month 
IS a day and night of the patriarchs, and it is divided mto two 
parts , the bright lialf is their day for laborious exertions, the dark 
lialf their night for sleep A year is a day and night of the gods, 
and that is also divided mto two halves the day is, when the sun 
moves towards the north , the niglit, when it moves towards the 
south Learn now the duration of a day and night of Brahma, 
with that of the ages respectively and in order Four thousand 
years of thogods Ihcj call the Satya Yug ,'-and its limits at the 
beginning and 'at the end are, mlike manner, as many hundreds 
In the three succcssn e Yugs, or ages, together with their hmits at 
the beginning and end of them, are thousands and hundreds dimi- 
nished bj one This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
thousand div me years, is called an age of the gods , and a thousand 
such years added together must be considered as a day of Braii- 
kiA his NIGHT has also the same duration The before-mention- 
ed age of the gods, or twelve thousand of tlicir years, multiplied 
by SEV ENTV-ONE, form what is called a Maitw antara There are 
nltcriiatc creations and destruction of w orlds through innumerable 
Manw ant IRAS • Upon tlic former part of tins passage, Sir Wil- 
liam cues the conjecture of Mr PATEnsoN, equally mgcnious and 
elucidatory , " That as a month of morlak is a day and night of the 
patriarclis, from the analogy of its bright and dark halves, so, by 
thcsamcanalogj.a day and night of mortals might lint o been con- 
sidered bj ihcnncicnt Hindoos as a month of the lower world, and 
then a jear of such montliswill consist only of twelve days and 
nights, and thlrtj such j cars w ill compose a lunar j car of mortals 
whence Mr Paterson surmises the four million three hundred and 
twentv thousand j cars, of which the four Indian ages arc supposed 
to consist incanonlj v ears or twelve da\s , and, In fact tliat 

• / « I rntir h. trU 11 p lu Ccirpirtllai »Uhi wrkiui ptnajcchfj 31^ 
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sum, divided by dhirty, is reduced to art hundred and< forty-four 
thousand. Now. d thousand four hundred and forty years are one 
FAD A, a period in the Hindoo astronomy, and that sum, multiplied 
by eighteen, amounts precisely to tweniy-fiye thousand nine 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY, the number of years jii 'which the fixed 
stars appear to perform their long revolution eastward 

In illustration of the latter part of this very curious pas':age from 
the sacred book of Menu, Sir William proceeds to observe, that 
this important period of twenty-five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty, is well known to arise from the multiplication of three hun^ 
dred and sixty (which the reader will remember is the amount 
of the days of the ancient year) ‘‘-into seventy-two, the number 
of years in which a fixed star seems to move through a degi’ee of 
a great circle ; and, although M Le Gentil assures us that the 
modern Hindoos believe a complete revolution of the stars to be 
made in twenty-four thousand years, or fifty-four seconds of a de- 
gree to be passed in one year, yet we may have reason to think 
that the old Indian astronomers had made a more accurate calculation, 
but concealed their knowledge from the people under the veil of 
FOURTEEN Manwantaras, SEVENTY-ONE diviiie ages, compound 
cycles and years of dilferent sorts from those of Brahma to those 
of PattalAj OT the infernal regions If we follow the analogy sug- 
gested by Menu, and suppose only a day and a night to be called 
a YEAR, we may divide the number of years m a divine age by 

three hundred and sixty, and the quotient will be twelve thousand, 

/ 

or the number of his divine years in one age • but, conjecture 

N, 

apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 and 25920, 
and we shall ,find that, among their common divisors are 6 , 9, 12, 
&c. 18, 3b, 72, 144, &c.; which numbers, with their Several mul- 
tiples, especially in a decuple progression, constitute some of ihc 

• See Asiat. Research vol. II. p. 113. And compare this passage with that m a preceding 
page, cited from Synccllus. 
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most celebrated penods of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and 
even of the Indians We cannot fail to observe that the number 
349, which appears to be the basis of the Indian system, is a six- 
tieth part of 95990, and by contmumg the comparison we might 
probably solve the whole enigma " 

The reader must by this time have gained a sufiScient insight m- 
to the nature of the HmdoO chronology, and of the principles 
upon which it tvas composed by an artful and imperious race of 
philosophers, whose aim was to brnd, and to keep bound, in the fet- 
ters of superstition and ignorance, the three infenor tribes, of 
which the gross of the nation is formed To finish, howQver, the 
portrait, and to annihilate for ever any impious sy stem of opposition 
to the express words and supcnor authority of holy wirit, which In- 
fidelity, tnumphing in tlio supposed antiquity of the earth and of 
mankind, might be inclined to erect upon a basis apparently so 
strong, but in reality so weak, as that chronologj, I’shall insert a 
farther quotation of the President, from the preface to an ancient 
professed register of Indian time, a Varancs (that is, a Benares) 
almanac This cunous specimen of their mode of computing 
time, the reader maj, if ho pleases, compare with a passage cited 
in a former page from Mr Scrafton, rclatnc to a modem almanac 
of India, and he will plainly pcrccnc how deeply both arc tinc- 
tured with that species of romantic superstition to which specu- 
lations m astronomy particularly gitc birth, and be convinced, by 
the compnrison, that all Iijpothcscs formed upon such principles 
cannot po'sibl^ be more substantial than castles erected in the air 
It seem'- to hn\ c been a motto, and u full as expressn c and wonder- 
ful ns am prefixed in modem times, to the redoubted produc- 
tions mthiswnj of Wing or Partridge “ A thousand onr-sr ages 
arc a das of BnAil'lA a thousand such da\snronn Indian hour 
ofVfEsiisL , SIX hundred thou a id such hours make a period of 

• Aiat RnrtfcK.ToLn p 114 
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Rudra ; and a million of Rudras (or two quadrillions, five hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand trillions of lunar years,) are but a- 
SECOND to the Supreme Being It is in vain that some of the 
more sensible among the Brahmin theologians “ deny the conclu-, 
sion arising from this exaggerated narxation, assert that time 
exists not at all with God, and advise astronomers to mind their 
own business, without meddling with theology. "" A Vyasa and a 
JSoc RATES, arising in a depraved age and boldly stigmatizing the 
blind credulity and degrading superstition of their countrymen, 
are not to be put in competition with thousands beside that in 
every successive age have adopted and propagated such absurd te- 
nets. This astronomical stanza evinces, that “ cyphers are added 
at pleasure to swell the periods, and if we take ten' cyphers from 
a Rudra, or divide by ^n thousand millions, we shall have a pe- 
I'iod of 259200000 ye^rs, which, again divided by 60, (the usual 
divisor * of time among the Hindoos) will give 4320000, or a 
Great Age ; which \\^e find subdivided in the proportion of 4, 3, 
2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreasing arithmetically in the 
golden, silver, copper, and earthen ages. But should it be thought 
improbable, that the Indian astronomers in very early times had 
made more accurate observations than those of Alexandria, Bag- 
dad, or Maraghah, and still more improbable that they should have 
relapsed without apparent cause into error, we may suppose that 
they formed their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 
by 180, according to M >Le Gentil, or of 2idooby 200, accordmg 
to the comment on the Surya Sudhanti "•f 

AHowing, however, for some more than usual 1 hodomontade in this 
old adage, let us finally state the avowed opinions of the Hmdoos > 

' The following is the sum and substance of their assertions upon 

* The great solar cycle of~the Chinese, it will be remembered, also consisted of 6o years, . 

" T r 

thence called SEXAGENARY. See Martinu Sin Hist. p. 31 ' 

f Asiat. Research, vol. JI. p* nj 
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CHAPTER V 

The Author, enlarging bis Retrospect towards the Annals and 
- Events of other Asiatic Kingdoms, with which those of the vast 
Empire of India are so mtimately connected, proceeds to the 
Discussion of a Question previously proposed. Whether there 
were_ not, in the remotest Ages, a more ancient Sphere than 
that which has descended to us from the Greeks m Sphere al- 
luswe to an cather M^tholog}, to the Transactions of a more An- 
aent Race — To investigate toith proper Attention this unportant 
and navel Subject, he m this Chapter advances, with Mr,- Costard, 
an Astronomer of equal Celebrity and Learning, upon the firm 
Ground of classical Anti2Wity, and considers! in a summary 
Manner what the best Greek Writers have asserted relatwe to the 
Rise and Progress of Astronomy m Greece — He then traces the 
Progress and Improvement of that Saence in Arabia, and Europe 
— The whole mtended as preparatory to an Examination of the 
hieroglyphic Figures engraved on the Celestial Sphere, and of the 
Oriental solar and lunar Zodiacs, m the subsequent Chapters 

Co^'■NCED that tJie ancient liistory of India, undertaken upon 
tliat comprehensne scale in which I ha\c engaged in it, comprizes 
a terj great part of the history of the other extensne empires of 
Asia and induced b} what has been pre\ lously detailed concerning 
the intimate union subsisting, in aery remote airas, between astro- 
nomical and cimI historj, to consider man} of the most important 
caentsofthe carl} ages ofthcaaorld ns alluded to by the hicrogl}- 
phic figures engnaed on the celestial sphere, I noaa come to tliat 
elaborate and hazardous portion of this aaork, in aahich the argu- 
ments ncccsmt} to establish tlmt hypothesis arc to be produced 
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It is an hypothesis which will, at first sight, appear to be nearly 
as chimerical as that on which the Brahmin chronology is found- 
ed ; since it gives for the original fabrication of that sphere an sera 
nearly as remote as the deluge, and excludes not even the mixture 
of ante-diluvian sciences with those cultivated in the earliest post- 
diluvian ages I contend, however, for no more than the Greek 
writers have contended for, who insist that the history of the ear- 
liest events of their empire, and the most illustrious personages 
who flourished among them, may be found upon the same sphere. 
Now, if it can be proved that the Greeks borrowed their astrono- 
my, not less than their mythology, from a race who flourished in 
ages of more remote antiquity ; if Chaldea present us with a more 
ancient sacrijicer on the sphei*e than the fabulous Chiron, and 
Egypt with a haris^ or sacred vessel, prior to their boasted Argo ; • 
if. in Phoenicia, we find an older Hercules; and in India, under the 
title of Buddha, a more venerable Hermes ; impartial justice must 
incline us not to refuse the claims of the more ancient race, or rend 
from them the deserved laurel, to place it on the Grecian brow It 
is not, however, to the determined sceptic that these pages are par- 
ticularly addressed ; nor will demonstration be attempted where 
probability is the utmost possible point within the reach of hope. 
The subject is not only in its nature very abstruse, but very diffu- 
sive in its extent To investigate it thoroughly, it is necessary for 
us to take a wide excursive range in the annals of history, and in 
the page of science I shall briefly state the plan which I purpose 
to pursue in this discussion, and point out the high authorities 
whence my information will principally be derived l 

The assistance which I received, during these inquiries, from the 
second volume of the' Asiatic Researches was considerable, but there 

IS another valuable source of information to which I must likewise con- 
/ 

fess my'obligations. I have repeatedly mentioned with that respect 
which the-work doubtless claims from astronomers, Mr Costard^’s 

Y 
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Gfeneral Treatise upon Astronomy, of which the part that treats 
of the astronomy of the Arabians was thought by the gentlemen 
who published at Calcutta the Asiatic Miscellany, to be so highly 
illustrative of Oriental knowledge, that thej have inserted it at 
length in their useful repository But there remains h still nobler 
monument of that writer s profound learning, laborious inquiry, 
and cntical correctness, on astronomical subjects, displayed in 
four letters td Martin Folkes, Esq President of the Rojal Society, 
in which he professedly treats of the nse and progress of astro- 
nomy among the ancients , and, what hereafter will be more par- 
ticularly to our purpose, concerning that of the Chaldeans The 
first of these letters was published at London in 1746 , the three 
last at Oxford m 1748 and since, they are both vety scarce and 
very cunous, the reader will consider himself indebted to me for 
presenting him with the substance of them , for Costard possessed 
piety uncldudcd by superstition, and philosophy unstained with 
infidelity The reader will observe that those letters were writ- 
ten before the high assumptions of the Brolunms, founded on astro- 
nomical calculations, were divulged in Europe although this gen- 
tleman lumscir, m a masterly cssaj , published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, attacked and overturned the pretended antiquity 
of the arts and sciences in China 
Upon this sub|cct I shall first advance, with Mr Cbstard, upon 
the firm ground of clamcal antiquity and, guided by tlic letter which 
appeared earliest, consider the rite and gradual improvement of 
astronomj in Greece I shall then trace its progress tlirough Ara- 
bia and Turopc Quitting Mr Costard on the Greek and Ara- 
bian astronomy, I shall aftcrwairds consider what he has advanced 
in his three remaining letters, that point to periods beyond those oj 
riasstcat antiquity With the additional assistance of Stnnlej Kir- 
chcr, and Iljde, I shall endeavour to penetrate into ages and re- 
gions still more obscure and m>tliological than even tlic Grecian, 
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and consider the Ghaldaic, the Egyptian, and the Persian, 
most ancient systems of astronomy. I shall compare the several 
accounts and obsolete names recorded by those authors, not only 
- of the signs of the zodiac, which they have severally exhibited, 
but of the greater part of those forty-eight gi'and constellations 
into which, according to Ptolemy, the ancients divided the visible 
heavens, and examine how far they may be considered as allusive 
to, or illustrative of, the earliest events and primeval history of the 
world. I shall, throughout this extensive survey, illustrate, the 
observations of these authors,' by such reflections as have occurred 
to me during an attentive perusal of what is submitted to the 
public consideration on the subject of ancient Indian astronomy' 
by Sir William Jonps, Mr. Davis, Mr. Burrow, and other gen- 
tlemen, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches ; and the 
result, I trust, will be a more ample elucidation of many obscure 
parts in the ancient history of Asia, than has been hitherto at- 
tempted 

Mr. Costard, in the commencement of his Letter on the Rise . 
and Progress of Astronomy, arguing from the united evidence of 
Scripture, tradition, and history, fixes the first observations of the 
celestial bodies in Chaldea and Egypt. He is of opinion, that there 
might have been at some remote period of time a different sphere 
from what we at present possess ; and, indeed, in a succeeding 
letter, he gives us the names of one or two constellations that 
might possibly have adorned it ; but he adds, that all this part of 
Eastern astronomy has been long since, if not totally lost, greatly 
obscured by the prevalence in Asia of the Arabian, and in Europe 
of the Grecian, systems of astronomy It will possibly startle the 
admirers of Grecian antiquities, and the advocates of Arabian 
learning, to hear that these were the latest people of antiquity who 
cultivated the noble science of astronomy From the repeated con- 
fessions, however, of their own writers, we leain that the Greeks 

Y 2 
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derived from Egypt all their knowledge of the motions and 
phtenoraena of the heavenly bodies Thither, studious of the arts, 
and ambitious of raising the national fame, the immortal band of 
Grecian philosophers, in the earliest penods, successively resorted, 
and, amidst the colleges of Thebes and Heliopolis, drank deeply of 
the pure fountain of hea\en-bom science That ingenious people, 
soon after they, by this means, became acquainted wth the pnn- 
ciples of astronomy, in so rapid and wonderful a manner improied 
It, as to make it appear their own invention , and it ^vas from tho 
Greeks, in an asra comparatnelyrecent, that the Arabians derived 
all their information in the principles of this art. 

Who were Musieus, Atlas, and Chiron, in what particular 
penods they flounshcd, and what were the spheres they are said 
to have formed, is a point involved in too much obscunty to be now 
resolved , and Mr Costard has not attempted to resolve it Ho 
imagines, however, that they were only o^^rrw^x, and that them 
efforts towards formuig any sphere must have been of the rudest 
kind, 05 13 sufUciontly evident from a passage which he cites from 
PausaniasrclativetoonoBupalus, aSmymaian, whomadca statue 
of Fortune with a pole upon its head * By the boasted sphere of 
Chiron, he thinks that nothing more is to be understood than a 
BROAD CIRCLE representing tho season, or order of the heliacal ns- 
ings of such stars ns the Greeks were then acquainted with, and 
sucli alone ns were more peculiarly useful to them in their pursuits 
of agnculturc ^\'he^ nav igatlon on the vast ocean was attempted, 
and the Argonautic expedition was undertaken, their astronomical 
knowledge was necessarily extended, and greatly improved How 
little, however, was kmowTi in the time of Hesiod, the oldest 
Greek author who says any thing relative to tho constellations, 
IS evident from that writers mentioning only five, whicli are 

&T rjtninUt p 140 i(fj Sre «!io Cdtirdon tbe Ute of Atrrvttccnjrtnec^ 
flic Aodmti p Lcttiifo 174C 
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Sirius, Orion, Arcturus, Pleiades, and the Hyades, of which the 
two former are apparently o^foi'eign original,'^ From the similar 
silence of Homer, who mentions only two constellations, in addi- 
tion to those just named, that is, Bootes and the Wain, it would 
appear that tlie catalogue of the stars in his time was not much 
enlarged. From the following line of the Iliad, 

^ ug,^opocr XoBrpuv ’HxsavoTo. •f' 


he is of opinion that, when Homer flourished, no constellations 
had been formed to the northward of the Great Bear ; Homer, in- 
deed, mentions Hesperus, but whether it was at that time consi- 
dered as a fixed star, or a planet, Mr Costard thinks is extremely 
uncertain. The discovery of the Lesser Wain is generally ascribed 
to Thales ; in whose time astronomy began to be first studied in 
Greece as a regular science It is not a little curious to remark how 
early the Greeks blended fable -with this, as with all the other sci- 
ences which they cultivated For instance, our astronomer intimates 
that from Endymion's particular attention to the vicissitudes of 
the moon, the fiction arose of that planet's falling in love with him ; 
and that the vigilant observations which Atreus made on the re- 
volution of the sun, and his marking, in a^'ude manner, the’SoL- 
sTTicEj'gave occasion to the fable of that orb's going back at the 
entertainment which he gave to his brother 
'Thales was the first Grecian sage who travelled into Egypt, 
about fioo years before Christ, whence he returned to his native 
country full fraught with all the various treasures of Egyptian 
science; but, m particular, deeply wersed in the arcana of their as- 
tronomy Thales indeed may be called the prince of the venerable 
i’ace of their philosophers. It was he who first asserted, in Greece, 
that WATER was the grand principle of all things It was he who, 
either from his own observations, or the instructions he received 


# 
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applied to the purposes of astronomy, which, as far as appeared ta 
btm, had not hitherto been attempted by the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians , and yet without this, he justly observes, it could ne\er 
have been reduced to a science Geometry, however, long before 
this, as will hereafter be proved, \vas apphed to the same purpose 
m India, and thence arises a second strong aigument m favour of 
the foregoing assertion, relative to the real country whence Pytha- 
goras obtained his knowledge of the true ^tem , if, in fact, ho 
had ever himsfelf obtained, or promulgated to his disciples, any 
perfect conception of it A ■cursory observation is in this part 6f 
his treatise made by Mr Costard, which coincides so remarkably 
with the system I have adopted, that I must beg leave to tran- 
scribe it in his own words “By such ea^ gradations did the 
Greeks proceed, and from such small beginnings , till, in the time 
of Eudoxus, or the jear before ChnstsCg there might be read in 
the HEAVENS the ancient history of their most illustrious 
FAMILIES DURING THE POETICAL AGES I shall, Iiowcvcr, pre- 
sently cndcav OUT to prove that thcj contained no small slmre of 
the histoiy of a race far more ancient than that of Greece, before 
poetiy had begun to degrade all genuine histoiy into fable 

Whether Pj thagoras had or had notjust conceptions of the mun- 
dane s> stem, It IS certain that Philolaus, one of the most celebrat- 
ed of tiic Pj thagorean sect, who flourished 374} ears before Chnst, 
had since that philosoplior, clcnrlj, however unsuccessfully, 
taught and demonstrated “ that the cartli mov cd in an orbit round 
the sun, according to the order of the signs Clcostratus, who 
flourished about this period, is said bj Pliny ‘to have first formed 
the signs of the zodiac He was a great geomctncian, phjaician, and 
Iavv-givcr,but whatever fame he possessed is eclipsed bj MetonUici 
Athenian, who invented the fiimous lunar cjcic of nineteen jenrsi 
called from Ins name Metosic It contains C540 dajs, and has 
• PlifuNit Hit Gb i tip t 
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tant reflection is made by the same writer, which I beg permission 
verbatim to transenbe, for the ^ ery same reason that induced me 
to make the precedmg quotation “ After all, it is \ery doubtful 
whether the sphere of Eudoxus was not taken from one more an- 
cient, as, for instance, that of Chiron, the Centaur , because, 
if the places of the stars had been taken from obsenations made 
by himself, all the constellations would have been farther advan- 
ced by HALF A SIGN than they arc described to be in his writings 
Towhat\enerablepersonage in antiquity the true character of Chi- 
ron the Centaur IS most applicable, from a tanety of circumstan- 
ces may be easily comprehended kirrmif , literally signifies the 
goader of lie bull, beingdcrwed from ximtt siimulo, and tov^o taurm 
It most probably, therefore, alluded to him wlio first yoked to the 
plough, and goaded on to his daily task, the reluctant bull There 
cannot bo a more picturesque description of the great patnarch 
who built the first altaraftcr the deluge , made the first sacnficc 
thereon , and first instructed mankind in agnculture Tlie subject 
shall be amply discussed in the next chapter , when the more con- 
spicuous figures on tlic oriental sphere come to be examined 
To Aristotle, as was before obsened, astronomj was not at all 
indebted, since be implicitly followed the Platonic, that is, the 
Ptolemaic sj stem “ How much is it to bo lamented, observes Dr 
Long “that the observations of ipoojears, transmitted to him by 
Calistbencs from Babjlon a treasure in practical astronomj which 
was probablj inestimable, and of which Aristotle was fully ac- 
quainted neither with the use nor the value, did not happen to 
fall into the hands of liiscontcmporarj Eudoxus It was in the 
Alexandrian school, and under the powerful patronage of the Pto- 
lemjs III Egapt, that astronoinj was most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the ancients Then the observations of 
philooplnrs which till the period of iLs commencement about 
ilimc centuries before Christ, had been vague and inaccurate, be- 
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gan to be made with more precision ; and of that precision two re- 
markable instances are recorded in Dr. Long, viz. That Timo- 
charis, in the year before Christ 295, noted down, that the moon 
then just touched the northern star in the forehead of the scorpion ; 
and that Aristyllus in A. C. 272, observed that the planet Venus 
hid the former star of the four in the left wing of^moo. 

In this short sketch of genuine astronomy according to the Greek 
writers, the names of Aratus, of Eratosthenes, and even of the 
gi'eat Archimedes, the Newton of antiquity, must be rapidly pass- 
ed over, that we may arrive at the more celebrated period in 
which Hipparchus, the Rhodian, according to the Greek writers, 
■first formed a regular catalogue of the fixed stars, an undertaking, 
says Pliny, worthy of a god, which has been faithfully trans- 
mitted to posterity by Ptolemy. Hipparchus,, we are informed by 
the same Pliny, was jnduced to make this catalogue by the ap- 
pearance in his time of a netv star in the heavens, in order that 
from thence posterity might discover whether any of the stars pe- 
rished and were renovated ; or whether they had motion, and what 
might be their direction. He, indeed,'is said first to have discover- 
ed that slow motion of the stars from west to east, which is now 
denominated the precession of the equinox ; but I request the reader 
to notice a circumstance of material importance in this disqui- 
‘ sition, that it is expressly asserted by Mr. Costard, from Ptolemy^s 
Syntaxis, “ that he collected all the accounts of eclipses he could 
meet with among the Babylonians, and all their celestial observa- 
tions f ' so that from Hipparchus, through the care of Ptolemy, we 
are in possession of the Chaldean astronomy, and our sphere, there- 
fore, is properly not Egyptian, but Chaldean. It is worth while 
remarking in this place, that the catalogue of Hipparchus contains 
1022 fixed stars ; that of Flamsteed above 3000 ; while the ama- 

• Plrnii Nat. Hist lib i. cap. 26. p 15. Aldi edit. 
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zing powers of Dr Herschel s grand telescope enabled him to dis- 
cover, in the space of a few degrees only, no less than 44000 
ProtEMY of Pelusium, the author of the ^stem iiliich bears 
his name, and who flourished in the first centuiy of the Christian 
asra, closes the respectable hst of the more ancient Greek astrono- 
mers, and he is-the only one of them all iihose works haie de- 
scended unmutilated to posterity He completed and improved the 
catalogue of the fixed stars which Hipparchus began, and it is in 
his celebrated composition, called Almagest, tliat we find all the 
labours and disco\ cries of those who flourished before him in this 
science collected and elucidated This work was onginally en- 
titled Zmraf/ir Miyifii, that IS, the grtatest collection, which in fact 
it IS, of problems in georaeby, geography, and other branches of 
the mathematics, that cier was before made ^Vhen the Somz^ir 
was first translated, about the j car 800, from Greek into Arabic, 
the Arabians, adding the particle al to the word Mtyier, called it, 
in their owm language, Almaoisti, and since that penod it has 
been gcncrall} known b} the latter title It is divided into thir- 
teen books, which take in the whole compass of astronomy as far 
as It was at that time known Notwithstanding the erroneous prin- 
ciples upon which tlic Ptolemaic system is founded, it must eicr 
be considered as a wonderful proof of human genius and exertion, 
as well as an invaluable repository of many of the most ancient 
opinions and observations m astronomy Ptolemy, indeed was 
notonl^ an indefatigable collector and reporter of tlic opinions of 
others, but a most diligent and strenuous obsencr of the heatens 
Ilippanciius, It lias been said, had preiiously observed the preces- 
sion of the equinox but it was Ptolemy w Iio is tliouglit first to lull e 
determined the rate of that precession, which lie fixes at one de- 
gree in an hundred jears Phis discoiciy, wliich howeier was 
probabij known long before Iiis time to the astronomers of Clial- 
den and India seems to have been one principal cause of all their 
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errors in chronology, and the basis upon which the ancients found- 
ed their pretensions to such remote antiquity . for they argued, that 
if the precession was after the rate of one degree in one hundred 
years, in thirty-six thousand years it will have advanced through 
all the three hundred and sixty degrees marked on the ancient zo- 
diac ; or, as Mr. Costard has stated it in figures, the rate will be, 
1*: loov: : 360°: 36,000^ “ This,^^ he adds, ‘^was called theA7ro;«a- 
rccg-cicrig, or RESTITUTION of the fixed stars ; because in that time 
all the fixed stars return to their first position with respect to their 
Colures Others among the ancients, mistaking this restitu- 
tion, which is a thing purely astronomical^ supposed there would 
be a RESTITUTION of all human cpfairs and transactions, which would 
come about in the same order again. It is to this opinion that Vir- 
gil alludes in the following lines : 

, Alter erat turn Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas.”*—— — 


Which lines, with some others in this eclogue, since they plainly 
point to the commencement of a new system, I shall hereafter, 
perhaps, again introduce to the reader • for what other meaning 
' can be affixed to the whole of this sublime composition, founded 
upon the Sybilline verses, than that which, presuming to make Vir- 
gil write somewhat like a Christian, and in a different tense, I have 
ventured to express in the following paraphrase : 

When their vast periods, yon revolving sun 
And all the radiant host of heaven have run. 

Another deluge shall this globe surround; 

Anotlier ark along the bil'ows bound. 

From the time of Ptolemy to the period when his S3uitaxis 
was first translated from Greek into Arabic, a long and glooni}^ 


• Eclogue 4. vcr. 35. See the notes of Scr^nus upon this wonderful eclogue. 
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internal of near 700 years elapsed, without any matenal improve- 
ment being made m that noble science either in the schools of 
Egypt or Greece Soon after the commencement of the Hegira, 
science seems to have reverted to the channel in which it onginally 
flowed , and at Bagdad, near the ancient Babylon, astronomy 
again reared its head, under the patronage of a race of Caliphs 
the most renowned and the most powerful in the Mohammedan 
history It was during the reign and by the order of that great and 
scientific pnnce Alhamoow, that the Almagest was translated in- 
to Arabic, and this science b^an to be assiduously cultivated 
through all Arabia, Persia, and Tartaiy It soon became the chief 
delight of pnnces, and the exalted study of the great and noble 
The Tables of Uluo Beg and Nassiu Eddin, hate been already 
noticed , and it was m those countries that astronomy flourished 
vigorously, while all Europe, for near 500 years, lay buried in 
darkness and profound ignorance At length, in the ninth centu- 
ry, the Arabians earned their arms and their sciences into Spain, 
and, in the thirteenth ccntuiy, the Almagest was first translated 
into Latin 

Tins maj be called the grand epoch of tlie revival of astronomy 
in Europe the fire was kindled, and it soon spread and blazed in 
almost cveiy kingdom of tlie western world Among the first Eng- 
lishmen who engaged in astronomical pursuits, was Room Ba- 
cos, who with great assiduity cultivated this science at Oxford 
CopEBNicus, tiie supposed author of tlie system that bears Ins 
name, was a Prussian, and flourished towards tlie close of tiie fif- 
teenth centurj After tlie most accurate and unwearied observa- 
tion of the heavens, and after an impartial perusal of all the an- 
cient sj stems he adopted that of Pythagoras, ns the most ngrcc- 
nble to the order and harmony of the universe, as well as to Ins 
ovvTi elaborate researches and he first fixed, with tolerable exact- 
ness, ihcpcnodsofthe revolutions of thchcavcnly bodies Tvciio 
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Brahe, a noble Dane, who flourished a century after, discovered' 
the ti'uth of what Hipparchus had suspected near 2000 years be- 
fore him, that the. fixed stars, if they do not perish and are reno- 
vated, yet are subject to wonderful vicissitudes ; for in his time a 
new and resplendent star appeared in Cassiopeia's chair, which, af- 
ter shining for some months with amazing splendour, so as to be 
visible in the day time, faded away gradually, and finally became 
extinct to the eye in 1574. In consequence, he imitated the con- . 
duct of Hipparchus, and formed a new catalogue, “ which contain- 
ed the places of 777 fixed stars, rectified to the beginning of the year 
Greatly as astronomy was obliged to Tycho, and nume- 
rous as are the testimonies of his superior abilities, his attempt to 
overturn the system of Copernicus, and establish upon its ruins an 
hypothesis of his own, congenial with that of Ptolemy, will ever 
be remembered by astronomers as a remarkable proof of great 
weakness blended with great talents. This conduct, however, 
will excite less wonder, when we consider his strange devotion to 
the obseiwation of omens, and his belief in judicial astrology ; for 
superstition debilitates the strongest intellect, and subjects it to the 
influence of the most unaccountable delusions Kepler, his contem- 
porary, a name ever to be mentioned with profound respect by as- 
tronomers, first made that immortal discovery relative to the hea- 
venly bodies, the truth of which Newton afterwards demonstrated; 
That the squares of the periodical times are as the cubes of their dis- 
tances from the centre of their orbits^ about which they regularly per- 
form their motions. 

With profound veneration likewise, as long as the stars shall 
continue to shine, will be remembered the name of Bayer, a Ger- 
man, who formed those accurate charts of all the constellations, 
which are exhibited in his Uranometria, and marked the stars 
in each constellation with the letters of the Greek alphabet, by 

* Dr. Long, vol. II p. 701; and Costard, p. 154. 
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which every star m the heavens may be referred to with the ut-* 
most precision 

Gaiileo, a Florentine, thefortunate inventoroftelescopes in the 
sixteenth centuiy.by which the satellites revolving round their 
pnmary orbs, as v\ ell as all the wonderful arcana of the skies, were 
gradually discovered, now claims our respectful attention This 
discovery, however, so wonderful, so noble so highly worthy an 
enlightened age, is not solely to be attributed to the Inventive ge- 
nius of Galileo It is evident from the writings of our Bacon, 
that tlie powers of optic glasses, both concave and convex, com- 
bined together in some form, though not exactly as they arc used 
III Galileos telescopes, were known to tliat prince of English phi- 
losophers \\nthout this assistance, we arc astonished that the 
ancients could attain to so accurate a knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies and their phamomcna, as tlicir productions evince them to 
have possessed The invention of telescopes was immediately 
earned by Galileo to a surpnsing height of improvement, for, by 
continually enlaiging the focal lengths of the g]nsscs,Jirst properly 
arranged and fitted by him into an extended tube, he gradually 
increased the powers of the Instrument, till, from magnifying only 
three timet, he produced one that magnified objects a tbmisand times 
Thus a new and astonishing scene was opened to the exploring 
eye of the astronomer, the limits of creation became enlarged 
beneath his delighted survey the path of science was expanded 
in proportion , and genius soared into the vast regions of aither 
with a bolder wing 

The fint satellite more minutely explored, as from its proxi- 
mity IS natural to conceive, was the moov ^Vstonished at the 
unequal and rugged appearance which its surface presented, he 
immediately concluded it must Jiavc mountains, valleys, and lakes, 
like our carlli and from attentively considering its vaiyingphascs, 
as he cnhrgcd Ins view and extended Ins observations, he was 
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enabled to decide with still greater accuracy in relation to the phases 
and phsenomena of the more distant satellites of the other planets. 
The telescope of Galileo, however, was found by succeeding as- 
tronomers to fall infinitely short in discovery of what might be 
expected from instruments of a perspective kind Tubes of stu- 
pendous magnitude, and powers proportionably stupendous, were, 
in succeeding ages, invented by the zeal and assiduity of later as- 
tronomers ; among which none were more distinguished than 
those made use of by the celebrated Huygens and Cassini By 
these improvements in that noble instrument, but particularly 
those prepared by the indefatigable industry of Newton, Hadley, 
and Herschel, which are the boast of the present century, a blaze 
of glory is reflected upon this science, whose ray cannot fail of 
giving light to the remotest posterity. 

Alike distinguished by fortune and by abilities, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, flourished Hevelius, who, according 
to the inscription under his bust prefixed to his work, benefited 
, astronomy equally by the exertion of his head, andf the labour of 
his hand “ Quae vidit, sculpsit ; mente, manuque valens " He 
built a noble observatory at Dantzick, and furnished it with ex- 
cellent instruments of his own construction. His observations on 
the phases and spots of the moon, as well as of other planets, and 
their satellites, were published in a beautiful volume entitled Se- 
LENOGRAPHiA, adomed with tables of observations ^011 plates of 
copper, engraved likewise by himself. He was contemporary with 
our Halley, and was visited at Dantzick by him in 1670, on his 
return from his glorious expedition to St Helena ; whither, at the 
desire of the Royal Society of London, he had sailed upon an un- 
dertaking which Phil}?', speaking of Hipparchus, denominated 
worthy of a deity ; the classing in a. catalogue the unformed stars 
of the southern hemisphere The royal observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris, those grand theatres of astronomical investigation 
VOL. I. A a 
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and experiments, were soon after erected The stream of astro- 
nomical knowledge seemed again reterting to the channel in 
which It had formerly flowed and, as anciently, during its most 
infant state, so now Majesty itself once more began to take de- 
light in supporting and chenshing its professors In those cele- 
brated schools, under the patronage of their rcspectn e so\ creigns, 
the great Cassini, and our greater Flamsteed, pursued their 
scientific researches with indefatigable ardour, and well repaid the 
munificence of their rojal patrons, by the splendour which their 
labours reflected upon their reigns 

As instruments now advanced rapidly towards perfection, and 
as the ardent curiosity natural to mankind increased, the fixed 
sTAiis, their nature, distance, and magnitude, became the imme- 
diate object of their more extended inquiry, and more elevated 
contemplation That sicissitude in their number and splendour 
which Hipparchus Iiad suspected, and which the accurate obscr- 
\ations of Tycho had evinced, soon became more and more ma- 
nifest, so tliat all that the ancient speculative philosophers of 
rkssvTia and Egjpt had asserted with respect to the immutability 
of tlic heavens and hcavcnlj bodies the matter composing which 
ihcj thought mfinitcly exceeded the durability, while thej rivalled 
the sparkling brilliancj , of the diamond, like all their other base- 
less atlicistical speculations relative to the eternity of the world, 
vv ere ov ertutned On minute examination, it soon became evi- 

dent that manj of the stars enumerated in the aiicicnt catalogues, 
and even some in the modem list of Baver, were not to be found 
cither bj the unassisted sight or bj telescopes, that the once con- 
spicuous lustre of others bad grcatlj decreased and that others 
again w ere apparently and rapidlv hastening to total extinction 
Of the trutli of the first assertion here made there is exhibited 
demons rativc evidence in a very cunous letter transmitted to the 
UovalSocictv by M Montanan in llic year 1670 he acquaints 
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that Society that there are now wanting in the heavens two stars 
of the second magnitude in the stern and yard of the ship Argo, 
marked C and y in Bayer's catalogue, observed by himself and 
others in 1664, but then totally invisible ; and that, in the course 
of reiterated observations, he had noticed more than an hundred 
such vicissitudes among the fixed stars 

In decisive proof of the second assertion may be adduced, the 
remarkable instance of the Pleiades, which formerly consisted of 
seven stars, distinctly visible, called by the fabulous Greeks, after 
the names of the seven daughters of Atlas ; but of which at this 
day, and even so long ago as the time of Ovid, only sia: can be dis- 
cerned by the naked eye Ouse septem dici ; sex tamen esse solent 
— The last assertion is proved by a paper of M Cassini, immedi- 
ately following the letter of Montanan in the same authentic 
book, the particulars of which 1 shall insert : M. Cassini is there 
stated, in the course of his observations, to have discovered many 
NEW stars, viz one of the fourth magnitude, and two of the fifth, 
in Cassiopeia ; two others towards the beginning of Endanus, 
where, the writer adds, we may be sure they were not to be found 
about the end of the year 1664, at which time, on account of the 
appearance of the comet in that region, that part of the heavens 

• Throughout these volumes in general, and tliis astronomical detail in particular, I have 
constantly refrained, as mucli as possible, from swelling the notes with useless references and 
citations . the letter of this astronomer, however, being equally concise as cunous, I add the 
whole of It, as It stands in the Philosophical Transactions, where the reader will find the 
greater part of what is inserted in the text, relative to the fixed stars, extracted from the 
papers of; Cassini, Hevehus, and others m vol II p '237, etseq to 252, of the Abndgement 
by Lowthorp and Jones 

Desunt in cselo duas Stellae secundae magnitudlnis m puppi Navis gusque Transtns, Bay- 
ero € et 7, prope Canem Majorem, a me et alas occasione praesertim Cometas, anno 1664, 
observatae et recognitas. Earum disparitionem cui anno debeam, non novi , hoc indubium, 
quod a die 10 April 1668, ne vestigium quidem illarurrt adesse amplius observe , caetens circa 
eas, etiam quartas et quintae magnitudmis, immolis Plura de aharum Stellarum muta- 
tiombus, plusquam centems, at non tanti ponderis, annotavi ” 

A a 2 
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was diligently otplored , and, toivards the arctic circle, four 
more of the fifth and sixth magnitude. M Cassmi is also report- 
ed to have observed, that a star particularly marked hy Bayer m 
the figure of Ursa Minor, appears no more , that the star marked 
A, in Andromeda, has also disappeared , that m the room of the 
star marked v upon the knee of the same figure, two others have 
appeared more northivard , that the one marked J is rrry much 
dunmtshed , that the star which Tycho places near the cxtremitj 
of Andromeda s chain, and calls it of the fourth magnitude^ is now 
become so small, that it can scarcely be seen , and that another, 
marked in his catalogue the twentieth of the constellation of Pis- 
ces, is now totally mvisible These amazing changes in wliat are 
denominated themed stars, form a vciy -perplexing phamomcnon 
in the modem system of astronomy, which first discovered tliem to 
this c\-teiit Tliey liavc been attempted to be accounted for van- 
ousljs but unsatisfactonly the most probable solution is found m 
the prevailing opinion entertained by astronomers concerning co- 
mets, which arc supposed to bo so many vast reservoirs of fire, al- 
lotted by the supremo creator to administer Aid to the suns round 
which the) revolve in orbits so widdy elliptical, and which, falling 
III upon the central orb, both become extinct themsdves, and cause 
that bodj to blaze forth with distinguished splendour 

After establishing the doctrine of attraction andgmvitation,and 
thus settling astronomy upon tlie most solid basis, tlic immortal 
ISEWTos still laboured on in the same sublime track with iiidcfa- 
tignble zeal, and b) applying to its improvement all the stores of 
Ins deep mathematical knowledge, carried tliat science to a point 
of pcrfectioiiwlncli could otilj be excelled b) the wonderful talents, 
tliL enlarged speculations, and the stupendous instruments of 
III nsciiFL 

Objects still rising above each other in novdtj and grandeur, 
dailv burst upon the vision and overwhelmed the wondering 
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faculties, of man. By arguments drawn from analogy, as well as 
mathematical research, he found the most solid reason to conclude, 
that the magnificent arch of heaven was studded, not with starry 
gems, solely intended, as he vainly imagined, to render him a faint 
light, and exhibit a beautiful and glowing picture during the ab- 
sence of the sun, but with so many animated worlds, and systems 
of worlds, composed, like .that from which he surveyed them, of a 
sun in the centre, encircled by a train of revolving planets. He soon 
found that what appeared to him a stupendous azure vault, thus 
splendidly decorated, was, in fact, an immense void , a profound 
abyss ; the to oray of nature, which no rule could circumscribe an 
abyss in which millions of such planets as that tenanted by him- 
self, obeying the principles of gravitation and attraction, first im- 
pressed upon them by the hand of the grand architect, performed, 
without infringing one upon the other, their vast and undeviating 
revolutions. In this wide abyss he began to have a faint concep-^ 
tion that it was possible for systems on systems, uncrowded, to re- 
volve ; and for the respective comets attendant upon those sys- 
tems to sweep along, disentangled, with their amazing volumes of 
fire. Habituated to the survey of finite objects alone, on every 
fresh attempt to compute their magnitude and their distance from 
his own sphere, his intellectual powers recoiled upon him, and 
having been accustomed to Indulge himself in high and unwar- 
rantable conceits of his own dignity and exalted station in the uni- 
verse, he now sunk in his own esteem to proportionate abjectness, 
and to humiliation equally unwarrantable Reflection, however, 
soon came to the support of his desponding mind Reviving piety 
taught him a better and wiser lesson : for it impressed him with 
the aweful truth, that he was at the post in the vast universe which 
was assigned him by ahnighty providence ; and that it should be 
his incessant aim to act at that post with wisdom and energy 
I am aware that some mistaken writers have asserted it to be a 
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species of impiety thus minutely to mvesbgate points of this ab- 
stracted and speculative nature, which appear to be placed beyond 
the grasp of man s finite comprehension But to argue in this man- 
ner IS to exhibit evident proof of k liund contracted and mcunous, 
and IS absdlutely contrary to what may more jristly be inferred 
from the natural and ardent curiosity implanted in the human 
mmd by the supreme creator Tins curiosity, this restless thirst 
after knowledge, may doubtless be mdulged to any extent, without 
incurring criminality, in regard 1 to all objects in the universe not 
absolutely forbidden by the dwme law, as was tlie case in the unfor- 
tunate instancy of our great primeval ancestor tasting tlib fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil Indeed wo may add 
farther, that in concerns where the Almighty himself has not 
placed limits to the cnterpnzlng industry and scrutiny of mortals, 
the indulgence of that curiosity is not onlynot criminal, but highly 
laudable Had it not been for mental exertions, lofty, speculafii e, 
and expansive as these, how would the magnitude and figure of this 
globe of earth, the solar and lunar phenomena, with all their be^ 
ncficial consequences to navigation and commerce, Iiave been 
known and experienced in these latter and enlightened ages of the 
world ? Let the clamours of ignorance and apathy, therefore, be 
hushed iii obliMOUs silence since it is cs idcnt that through all the 
ample circuit of creation, through all\hc known classes of being, 
whcrcsoctcr the actn c cxplonng faculties of the soul can penetmte, 
or from wliatsocier objects it ma^ be able to glean information, 
the range IS lawful, and <110101 cstigalion commendable. A know- 
ledge of the true pnnciplcs of AsraosoMt , as demoiistrited by 
the modems can make no man a sceptic in points of religion it 
ought to have a scry dilTcrcnt cITcct upon the mind that truly rc- 
flccls Wide It gix cs birth to the most sublime conceptions of om- 
nipotent power it ought to animate us with renovated confidence 
III the great Father of all, and leach us resignation to tliat supreme 
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being, whose goodness is as unbounded as his power v^We 
ought to be convinced, from the daily and abundant benefits which 
we receive from his guardian providence, that we are neither over- 
looked nor neglected amidst the immensity of his works ; and that 
a degree of happiness, proportionate to his station in the universe, 
and adapted to his utmost capacity of enjoyment, will be the never- 

I 

falling reward of every man who dares inflexibly to persevere m 
the path of virtue, and aspire after the radiant meed promised to 
obedient piety in those sacred volumes that have revealed to 

MAN HIS SOVEREIGN WILL. 
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iruCi as it doubtless is the best authenticated history oh the science, 
did we not recollect the ardent curiosity naturally inherent in the 
human mind, and had not the page of history informed us that 
long before the period of the visit of Thales, the prince' of the 
Grecian astronomers, to Egypt, her pyramids, like the pagodas of 
India, were placed with such astronomical precision as to front the 
four cardinal points of the world; that long previously to the £era of 
the Argonautic expedition, distant naval expeditions were un- 
dertaken, and an extensive maritime commerce vigorously flou- 
rished among the Phoenicians; that the Chaldeans were immemo- 
rially astronomers, and that the temple of Belus at Babylon was a 
stupendous observatoiy Now it will scarcely be denied; that those 
nations of the ancient world who first cultivated habits of com- 
mercial intercourse witli their fellow mortals in distant quarters 
of the globe, and who frequently traversed the vast ocean, must 
necessarily dud diligently have observed the stars ; nor that those, 
whose country abounded with sandy deserts of almost boundless 
extent, and where no objects, but earth and sky, met, the view of 
the benighted wanderer, could scarcely avoid fixing their eyes upon 
some celestiakbody of greater magnitude and brilliancy, or of more 
singular form than the rest, as a guide to direct their devious feet. 
Bearing this reflection m constant remembrance, let us now pro- 
ceed to examine what previous observations had been made by Ori- 
ental asti'onomers in respect to those five constellations, which we 
have recently observed were alone mentioned by Hesiod ; Sinus, 
^Orion, Arcturus, the Pleiades, an'd-the Hyades • and those two 
others, alone taken notice of, in addition, by Homer , Bootes and the 
Lesser Wain These seven constitute almost the whole of the con- 
stellations enumerated in the ’oldest systems, of astronomy, and I 
shall examine the history of them 111 successive' order - ' _ 

Sirius was an object too important to the very existence of the 
Egyptians, not to have been in the most remote periods of time 
accurately and vigilantly observed by them ' The name is derived 
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from Sina, the most ancient appellation of the Nile,' for when this 
star roje behacally, that is, at the moment Sinus disengaged ittelf 
from the rays of the sun,"' and became visible to the Egypdani, 
their year commenced, and the inundation of that rivet, „which 
was to them the source of national triumph and inational bbun- 
dapce, began likewise t6 take place He was the faitliful watch- 
dog of the land of Egypt, the Latrator Anubis, the celestial Bar- 
ker, whose warning and friendly voice told them that the event 
which convulsed Eg 3 pt with joJ was at hand Tliey conferred, 
therefore, upon this star the name of their nver , and, as was the 
usual custom in the ancient world, paid it divme honours ;The 
Greeks, says Diodorus Siculus, by placing an O before the word 
converted it into Osins, and made it unintelligible to flie Egyp- 
tians, as unintelligible, I may add, as they did the term GoGnA,a 
nver ofilndia, to the Hindoos, when they -softened it down to 
AootiAUis We should, perhaps, never have been able to pcne- 
tnto to the root of the word Sins, had not U modem traveller, by 
an expedition as unprecedented for the toil and hazard accom- 
panying It, as for tile firmness and spint with which they were 
endured, obtained an intimate ncquaintanccw itli tlic language, and 
Iiijtory of the 'Etliiopians, the undoubted parents of the Egyp- 
tians That ahthor informs us,i that Smus is originally denved 
from Seir,! an Etliioplc word signifying tlic dog-star, which 
gave Its name toi SIrC, a considerable city of that country , land 
that the still greater city of Aicum is full of Incroglyphics re- 
lating to tills particular constellation.* That tlic Thebans were 
very early astronomefs, or at least obicrvers, there is this demon- 
Mralivc evidence, upon which Mr Bruce has very properly laid 
gnntstrcss, that Ptolemy has by their means been able to record 
an heliacal rising of Sinus on the fourth day after the summer 
solstice answcnng'lo the year oajo before Chnst -t- and from all 
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these united circumstances it results^' that -Sirius may safely bb' 
referred to the Egyptian astronomy, having been designated 
on the spliere of a people to whom his particular situation in the 
heavens -Was of such infinite importance. 

By attending, in the same rnanner, to the second in order of the 
seven constellations particularized above, we shall probably ar- 
rive at the true history^ and - first designation oh the sphere, of 
Orion But before I quit this subject, a circumstance very impor- 
tant to the proper comprehension of this history, and in a high de- 
gree interesting to the historian, who has ventured to assert on his 
very outset, that.the history of the greater part of the illustrious per-, 
sonages of antiquit}^ I do not mean of Grecian antiquity, but those 
of higher, and more early reno\vn, is to be found inscribed in con- 
spicuous characters on the celestial sphere, ought to be 'particular- 
ly noticed : for with renovated confidence I repeat thati assertion^ 
and am now about to' enter upon^the proofs of it, as far as at this 
remote period, and from the scanty fragments of very ancient his- 
tory that have descended down to us, it may 'be possible, to prove 
it. In doing this, however, i must again request the exertion of the 
candour and patience of my readers, during an investigation that 
will necessarily take up a considerable portion of the early pages 
of these volumes. ■ ' ■ 

For having hitherto represented Osiris as the sun, I have the 
authority of all Pagan antiquity : and for having, occasionally, made 
that name synonymous with Noah^ I have in my favour the decided 
voice ofithe mdstxelebrated'^ Christian writers, who have treated 
on .the abstruse ^Subject of. mythology. If it should/appear that 
Mr 'Bruce be right in "conjecturing the Osins of the Egyptians to 
be' Sinus, -iny-‘ general hypothesis is- by no means materially af- 
fected c , In either -instance their 'principal intention /was, em- 
phaticallycto describe, -in' hieroglyphical language, the great source 
whence^ asi a' nation,"" they derived inestimable benefits This 
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character was equally ‘appLcahle -to i the sun, i the fountain of 
light and heat, whose direct ray quickly matured tlie'seed placed 
in'the ■hosdm of the earth after the inundation had ceased to 
Noah tlieir first legislator, under the name of Menes, the parent 
of Egyptiannsciences, bur especially of agnculturei and to Si- 
nus, who was the bnght bnrbiriger of theijiiundation To these 
three objects we shall readily allowthe bppellation bccasionally, and 
with the promiscuous confusion usual in allmytliology, tohaiebeen 
applied ' But tlie argumerit remains Unslidkep (Beneficeiicd was the 
foundation of the character which their gratitude exa’tedito the 
rank of deity It was stiU a god, a kino, and a constellatiok 

Guided by the same high authorities, and influenced b) thesame 
mythological train ofjreasoning, I have throughout tliesci pages 
represented Isis as tlie moon, whose friendly beam illuminates the 
darkened hemisphere, or as the genial eartli itself, that produces 
alll things necessary to human life Having, however, now allov^cd 
that bj Osins may be meant Sinus, I shall corroborate tlidhypo- 
thesisofMr Bruce, bj subjoining that the £gyptians, wlich they 
deified for hisvirtucs their first monarch, did not place far from him 
his afibctionato consort, fortlicy gave the name of Isis to the star in 
theihcad of Sj rius, * and thus unfold to us the meaning of tlie an-' 
cicnt mscnption concerning her, mentioned bj Diodorus Siculus -f- 
T'yu iifii s il T» afpii Til Km ismxi.vca, I am she that rises in thcobo- 
staR Such was the bnght abode reserved by the grateful Egyp- 
tians for the first king, and first quedn of tlmt ancient empire 
But these were not the only Egjptian personages elevated totliat 
ronspicuouv constellation, and in conceding to the force of the 
observauons of Mr Bruce I maj have appeared, m another re- 
spect, to Itave contradicted a former assertion, tliat tlie Egyptian 
god Aiiubis, was properlj the dog-star Everj person v erted In 
mv tliologv , must be sensible how difllcult it is to travel through 
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its endless mazes without being guilty of frequent apparent con- 
tradictions; since the ancients have variously represented their own 
mythological systems ; and it is therefore to be hoped that can- 
did allowances will be made in proportion to the difficulties of the 
research. In this respect, however, I trust it will be no arduous task 
to extricate myself from that supposed impropriety ‘ Anubis, the 
elder Taut, was counsellor to Osins, and it was but proper that 
he should attend his Sovereign to the allotted constellation, his 
counsellor alike in either world Admitting, therefore, upon the 
strong evidence adduced by Mr Bruce, the identity of Osiris and 
SiriuSj I must contend for applying the former name, Osins, to the 
whole constellation, and the name of Anubis to that resplendent 
star which astronomers observe to be in the mouth of the Dog, and 
which may more properly be called the Dog-star In fact, on the 
old Egyptian sphere, the Cams Major is designated exactly like 
the figure of Anubis, which they publicly exhibited on the ap- 
proach* of the inundation, that of a human figure with a dog's 
head, placed upon its shoulders ' " 

The founder of Babylon, and the first despotic sovereign of 
Chaldea, was'the ambitious, the enterpnzing Nimrod The mind 
of the whole Pagan world of antiquity was deeply impressed with 
traditions of his gigantic stature and enormous power Homer 
calls him Ciptuva. UEXupiov, which Mr Bryant observes, betokens 
something vast, and is applicable -to any ’towering personage, f 
He adds, that there was a famous tower, near Zancle, called Pe- 
lorus sacred to Orion ; and that they erected- towers to him in 
Gonsequence'-of -the majestic* magnitude ‘of his person, and called 
them Pelorus It was natural for those abject -subjects who so 
basely flattered him wheii living, to make a gbd of him when dead, 
and number him.among the earliest' constellations ^ He was ex- 
alted to fllie. stars under the< name ' of Orion*'' According to Dr 

• 0 (^yssey, lib. I, 571' t. /I- ' t Analysis, vol !• 413 
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Hyde, tire laodcm-Chaldaic 'appellauve of this constellation is 
Niphla, and the Arabian is al Giedbab,) qu?egigantem acforient 
significant • and surely there cannot possibly be a more accurate 
dcscnption of a tyrannical and cruel monarrfh than these words 
comey 'But Nimrod, i\c are informed, ivas a mt^iy hunter be^ 
fore the Lord, a hunter of men as well as of beasts, for so the best 
commentators explain the word and could a twofold character 
like this be more decisively marked, than by being drawn in the 
manner vve see Onon drawm on the celestial sphere , as a gigan- 
tic .iigure, armed iwitli a massj club, very near to the greater and 
lesser Dog, and the Hare Proportionate t6 his former digility and 
splendour are the ample space and conspicuous station allotted to 
Orion in the heavens This constellation is crowded with stars 
visible to the naked eje, and of supenor' magnitude andfbedutj , 
while those which powerful telescopes have discovered in it, ImVo 
defied the abilitj of astronomers to enumerate It is so evi- 
dent ubo IS the real object alluded to in this astronomical hie- 
roglj phic, that I shall not insult the reader s understanding by 
dwelling too long on the Greek fables respecting Onon, yet 
It IS still proper to take some transient notice of their romantic de- 
tails Tliat vain people accommodated their allegorical history of 
tlic earij ages of their nation to the astensms alrcadyformed bj the 
fathers of mankind, and endeavoured to make a foreign sphere 
their own The world has been imposed upon from age to ago 
bj the elegance of their allegoncs, and thcbcautj of the language 
In which they were written, to credit the artful tale, vvlth what 
truth w ill be demonstrated as wc proceed in thts extensive and 
interesting discussion i 

Tlie story of Orion s birth as recorded by Ilvginus, is too Indc- 
icnt to be related here as he was an extraordinary man, they 
conceived tiiat he ought to ime as extraordinary a birth' It 
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is sufficient to say that Jie was born in Thrace^ the offspring of the 
will of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, who had been hospitably 
entertained by his pretended father, who requested a child of his 
-immCrtal guests On this ridiculous story, there is a very judi’- 
cious remark of the Abbe Banier, thut- though Homer repeatedly 
mentions Orion, yet fond as he was of enriching his poem with 
the Greek mythology, he never once mentions the wonderful 
circumstance of his birth : a plain proof, adds the Abb6, that the 
sto?y zvas not yet mvejited.']'- According to the Greeks, he was 
not only a great hunter, which makes Homer sing that he hunted 
wild beasts in hell ; but a great astronomer His skill in hunting 
rendered him the object of the jealousy of Diana ; and on that ac~ 
count, according to some mythologists, he was shot through with 
arrows by that goddess ; but according to others, because he 
attempted with unhallowed hand to remove the veil of that chaste 
divinity Others again, for as few stories in their whole mytho- 
logy, are more celebrated than this of Orfon, so none are more 
variously related, give a very different account of the mode of 
his death, 'asserting, that, at the command of Diana a scorpion issued _ 
out of the earth, and stung him to death ; but the goddess being 
penetrated with anguish, both Orion and the reptile -that occa- 
sioned his death were afterwards translated by her into heaven , 
the one forming.a conspicuous^' constellation in the northern he- 
misphere^ the other a sigil- of the zodiac 

It must be evident to' every 'person of reflection, who considers 
the preceding account of Orion, ^ that it contains the shattered 
fragments of the true history of this celebrated post-diluvian per- 
sonage, mixed with Grecian astronomical ' mythology Since 
Nimrod, and Belus who built the "observatory at Babylon, are 
generally considered as,;the same person,' we 'are not to wonder at 
finding the Orion of the Pagan world the copy, of the former, 

f Earner’s Mythology, vol. p 386. 
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blending the science of astronomy Wth the 'Sports 6f 'the Reid 
othen^Tse there would be just ground for 'astonishment at thd 
unaccountable union of hvo such opposite characters ‘ We may 
even trace the resemblance considerably farther, and in'tliis too 
close and curious attentionito Diana the huntress, discmer ithe 
anxious astronomer of Chaldea, fixed in intense conlemplAtion 
upon her orb, and watching her phienomena, accurately to mirk 
the lunar revolution, and form that first effort of astronomy,' the 
lunar manstons Her reluctance and rctengc Piay shadotv out 
tlie ill success of the first Attempt, asihis death by theisting of “a 
scorpion, doubtless, does his decease when j the sun was in that 
noxious sign A due consideration of the early portions of the 
Greek mythologj , a mythology concerning the true meaning of 
which their otvn tvnters disagreed, may be of material use'towards 
clearing up many obscure points of ancient hlitory and chronology 
The importance of this constellation (in the opinion of the 
ancients, is evident from tlieirifrequcnt 'and animated desCrip-l 
tionsofit There is one particularly in Aratus" uhicli depicts 
Orion , and Manilius dcscnbes this personage as the mighty lefider 
of the starrj host-f- Orion indeed was a constellation equally 
beautiful and tcmblc, and seems from his sidereal thrfanc, in all 
ages, to hate exerted oter the mmds of men us great a despotism 
as he did when a terrestrial sotcrcign otcr their persons The 
manner and the husbandman alike shuddered at his siipposcd in- 
fluence upon the elements. Concerning the imminent danger w hen 
Onon tvas setting Horace cmphaticallj observes ■ 

Sft! <imnto tffpljlrt rtrrollB I I 

r>OK VI Onoof I 1 • ^ 

and the Mantuan bard is not less particular in his account of the 
danger when this constellation was rising ' 

Ara:ci *1* -f lib 7* 
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Cum subito ASsuRGENs fluctu nimbosus Orion, 

' In rada cjcca tulit.* 

It probably arose from the magnitude and splendour of this con- 
‘Stellation that it is so particularly mentioned in the book of 
Job ; and if Mr.' Costard’s -remarks on the constellations record- 
■ed in that ancient, sacred, and sublime drama be admitted to 
be founded in truth, it should appear as if Orion, in some par- 
ticular situations .and aspects in the heavens, was considered by the 
eastern husbandman as shedding benign and friendly influences. 

In respect to that disputed topic,' the antiquity of the book of 
Job itself, ' whether it were the production of the great Hebrew 
legislator, or were composed about the period of the Jewish cap- 
tivity, forwhich opinions a variety of arguments have been brought 
by different learned men, as theyMiave adopted the one or the 
other of those hypotheses, it would lead us too far into the wide 
field of .theological contest to enter deeply into the discussion of 
it. " For my. own part, ’’since the Jewish Rabbins ought to know 
best .the 'date of their sacred writings, and since they univer- 
sally.assign the" composition of it to their great legislator, I aroi 
inclined to agree, even in opposition . to Costard, with those 
Christian commentators who retain sentiments consonant to 
those, of the Rabbins, and determine it to have been composed by 
the pen of Moses himself ; possibly to animate, by such a noble ex- 
ample of patience and resignation as is therein exhibited, the des- 
ponding Israelite during his protracted journey through the dreary 
fiesert of Sinai. From the train of arguments used by Mr Cos- 
tafd in fixing the date^of the book of Job, it is easy enough to per- 
ceive that he was staggered by the mention made in that book of 
certain constellations already formed at that remote ^ra ; whereas 
he had asserted, that the year 763 before Christ, ‘‘ is the earliest 
date of any thing that looks"" like constellations in any writer of 
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the east * On that account Mr Costard is not willing to allow 
the book of Job to be of a more ancient date than the tune in 
which Isaiah and Amos, who both mention constellations, pro- 
phesied , that IS, about the penod just named, when the Jews, Jie 
contends, had learned from the Babylonians, abd the Phoemcians 
their neighbours, the rudiments of asttt)nomy,'a science now be- 
ginning to flourish among those nations. This representation 
IS not- entirely consistent with our author s preceding assertions re- 
latn c to a more anaent sphere, nor docs it by any means appear to 
have been the genuine fact. The subject is important, and ments 
a more extended discussion tlian the lunits within t^ich I ha\o 
professedly restrained myself will allow me to give it Let us, 
howeter, concisely state that fact 1 

We have fecn in the-preccding epitome of Grecian astronomy 
that these old Grecian constellations are mentioned by Hesiod and 
Homer, as necessary to be observedin the regulationsof agnculturo , 
and they arc mentioned m such a manner as proves their rising and 
setting; and other phamomcna, to have been immemonally observi 
cd for the same purpose by the husbandmen of Asia Now, accord- 
mg to the best chronolog^ers, these t cncrablo poets flourislicd about 
the year before Christ goo, and in penods not very distant from 
each other Of Musxus and Atlas, who arc said toha\ c formed the 
first rude Grecian sphere, probably from Egyptian outlines, the 
age can scarcely wth certainty be ascertained, but since Chiron 
formed a particularsphcre for the more immediate use of tlie Argo- 
nauts, and since SVC know from history, tliat the memot^blcArgo- 
nautic expedition took place about theyear 1350 before Chnst, why 
should it be thought unreasonable tlmt constellations miglit have 
been previously formed, even in thcdaysofMoseSiWhovvas learn- 
ed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and who, according to the 
clironology of Usher, and our Bibles, flourished only sooycarspre- 
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ceding that expedition, or about 1500 years before Christ. I am not, 
however, > a very sanguine advocate for the system of deriving the 
knowledge of the more ancient Hebrews from Egypt, as it appears 
to me far more probjible that very considerable remains of the an- 
cient patriarchal sciences, and especially of that astronomy for 
jwhich the sons of Seth were anciently so celebrated, might be pre- 
served among their early posterity. Abraham^s father, Terah, 
. who was a maker of idols, and fashioned them under the particular 
influences of tlie planets, could be no stranger to astronomy, or, 
at least, to a science very intimately connected with it, and which 
in those days formed a part of it, astrology. 

Wlien God bade Abraham lift up his eyes to the stars, and count 
their number, it was probably done in allusion to the science in 
which' that patriarch so eminently excelled; and the vision of 
Jacob when he saw the. ladder whose top reached up to heaven, 
and on which the angels of God, that is the glorified spirits, ascend- 
ed and descended, has a very near felation to the^ sidereal ladder, 
and seven gates erected in the ancient astronomical cavern tem- 
ple of Mithra, on which the transmigrating soul ascended or de- 
scended L wish to avoid running into those extremes of assertion 
into which Gale, and other writers have been betrayed, that all the 
knowledge of the Pagan world was derived from the Hebrew pa- 
triarchs ; which surely ' allows too little scope for the exertion of 
industry, and the powers of inventive genius in other nations. 
Still, however, as in the Hebrew language may be found the radices 
of almost all other languages, I canpot avoid being of opinion, that 
mankind are greatly indebted to that primitive race for the rudi- 
ments of most of those sciences, that are principally the delight and 
decoration of the human mind. 

In the points above mentioned, although I cannot wholly sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Mr. Costard, yet to his parti ular inter- 
pretation of the passage in. Job, which mentions Orion and the 
' Pleiades, I can with great readiness, ^aiid believe his profounder 
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knowledge of astronomy enabled him to give a more true'tranr- 
lation of It than the Seventy, who flounshing when the Greeks 
began to cultivate that science, naturally borrowed from them the 
names of two constellations most celebrated among them and insert- 
ed them without much regard to precision The passage alluded 
to, in the vulgar translation, stands as follows Can si tioUf'says the 
Deity, bind the sweet influence cf the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? Of these words, astronomy and good sense dictate the fol- 
lowing interpretation Can st thou. Oh Job 1 order the tvahn 
southern stars to shed from on high their genial influence, and 
ojicn the vernal flowers and fruits , or, by tliy command, will the 
cold northern stars dispense their malign influence, and with tlie 
chillingngDurs of winter bind up in icychams the vegetable world? 
The word occurring in the original, which the Seventj' have trans- 
lated Pleiades, is Ckimah, and that which they have rendered Onon 
IS in Hebrew CnEsiL The term Onon, therefore, is not directly 
mentioned by the author of the book of Job, whosoever he was, but 
Mr Costard is decidedly of opinion,* that by one of the preceding 
appellations Onon is meant, and he flunks that constellation was 
intended to bo designated by Ciiimaii, a Chaldaic word, signify- 
ing a war nor armed witb a coat of mad, a word exactly correspond- 
ing with Gigas, and probably the original denomination of that 
astcnsm on the Chaldaic splierc By Chesil, likewise he would un- 
derstand, not the Pleiades, but flic constellation now denominated 
the Great Bear, whicii however he contends, on theoid sphere, was 
designated by the figure of a waggon, and first known to the 
Greeks by the name of Au*f«. By this name indeed, Luenn, in 
his Pharsalia, expressly alludes to it , 

Hjrpcrborrv ftAutTAru (luialefub otiiT | 

and nothing can bcmoreingcniousandjudlcioiis, than Mr Costards 
mode of accounting for thtir conferring tins iiamenpon tlie con- 
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stellatioh. As, however, I have a very curious piece of Sanscrek in- 
formation to impart to the astronomical reader, relative- Both to 
the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, I shall not here anticipate the 
subject, but proceed on, in the course of these strictures, to th^ 
consideration of the third in -order of the seven old Greek constel- 
lations, the history of which I am detailing. 

Arcturus is the Greek name of a star of the first magnitude 
in the northern hemisphere, being one of those that are most 
remarkable for its splendour, and at the same time for its proximity 
to the arctic circle. Being not subject greatly to vary its position in 
the heavens, it was considered as a sure guide to the mariner when 
he ploughed the dangerous ocean, as well as to the husbandman, 
to distinguish,, by its heliacal rising,- the season for committing to 
the earth the various kinds of ^ain. On,this account, indeed, Arc* 
turus was thought by the ancient astronomers imporiaiit -enough 
to be formed into a distinct constellation, and aLhbugh it has not 
been allowed that honourable' exaltation in modern systems of 
astronomy, its lustre and its situation render it an object of very 
particular attention. This -star has been sometimes confounded 
with the Great Bear ; but it is situated at some distance behind 
that constellation ; and hence I -suspect, in the Grecian astrono- 
mical mythology, arose, the fable that Arcturps was the son of Ca- 
listo, by which name they also distinguished the Ursa Major. The 
term Arcturus plainly points out its origin ; it was doubtless formed 
of the Greek upKrog. It may be more properly said to be a star 
in the constellation Bootes, which however immediately presses 
upon the Bear, and so near, ^ that Bootes himself, in the old 
astronomy, was designated by the name of the Celestial Wag- 
goner, or Driver of the Wains. The whole story of Calisto 
as related by the Greeks, is in their wildest and most romantic 
style of allegory, and affords evident testimony that the con- 
stellation was not originally of their invention ; for since Jiipi- 
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ter, Juno, jind Diana, are pnncipal personages concerned jn this 
mythological drama , and smce by Jupiter the anciebts imderstood 
the expanse of heaven, by Juno the arcum-ambtent air, and by Diana 
the moon , we may safely, as m the preceding case of Onon, refer 
the whole to elemental phcenomena, and planetaiy oppositions or 
conjunctions, observed mith6 infancy of astronomy, when the 
eye of science was more intensely fixed on this portion of the 
heaven. > ■ 

Calisto, according to Aratus and Ovid,* was the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, and her son Arcturus the oflSpring of 
an amour of Jupiter with that nymph Juno, m jealous rage and 
revenge, turned the nymph mto a bear , in tins savage form she 
brought forth her son Areas, or Arcturus In tlic end Diana, the 
huntress, with whom she had formerly been an associate m the 
sports of the field, translated both mother and son into the heat ens 
On the whole, I think, if my physical mtorprctation of the fable 
be not wholly admitted, it may famly be presumed that this son of 
Calisto, whosoever she was, might have been an ancient astrono- 
mer, who from his incessant attention to the Ursa Major, wa^ m 
the usual style of Oriental flaltciy, denominated the son of that 
constellation , and when deceased, his soul was thought to hav e 
taken up its abode in Arcturus, the nearest star of distinguished 
splendour, whence he might continue his rapturous gaze upon his 
imagined progenitor It was probably with a mcw to this rela- 
tive situation, that the ancient Greeks sometimes called Arcturus by 
the namcof ABcronivtAX, thevigilant observer and cuaudian of 
the BCAn The influences shed by Arcturus are generally stated 
to have been ungenial to manners, cspccmlly when setting 
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are all celestial estensms of great extent and magnitude in the 
heavens, and consist of a multitude of stars The reason is cun- 
ous, and deserves attentive consideration In forming the stars 
into distinct classes, and in partitioning out the heavens into con- 
stellations, the ancients, who were as jet strangers to any more 
regular division of the year, intended more accuratelj' to mark 
out the vanous seasons for the different branches of husban- 
dly, since the constellations, invariably returning at certain pc- 
nods, and in regular succession, throughout the progress of the 
solar reioluiion, were the only registers by which they could 
regulate their conduct Bjr any single star, ci en of the first 
magnitude, since there were many m the heavens of equal 
magnitude, it was possible for them to be misled , but by a collec- 
tion of stars, consisting of ten, twenty, or thirty in number, classed 
in a group, and assuming, as it appeared to them, a particular form 
distinct from all others, as that of a bull, of a bear, of a lion, of a 
giant armed with a club, &.C. &c. they knew it was impossible for 
them to be deceived Occupying a vast portion of the sky, and 
glowing with uncommon lustre, these large and distinguished con- 
stellations attracted the admiration of the observant sw aln , nvetted 
Ills attention, and, in too many instances, even excited his ado- 
ration, and kindled his devotion 

In the third place, the pnmaiy meaning of the Hebrew 
word Aisii, directly leads to the true sense of tins passa^ 
Aben Ezra, one of the most ancient and learned commenta- 
tors among the Jewish Rabbins, supposed it to mean the S(p- 
tcmtrioncs or in other words, the Wain composed of seven' 
stats , • a proof that the old Jews supposed Arcturus to be 
an assemblage of stars, rather limn a single one Dr Hjde 
contends for its tcirg the bnglit star in Auriga, called in Sjnac 
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Iyutho, by the Arabs Al Aiyuk, and by the Greeks 
terms which, however misapplied in regard to their object, it is' 
highly probable are all derived from the Hebrew Aish/ The tes-’ 
timony of the Chaldee Paraphrast may also be brought m sup- 
port of the plural allusion of the word Arsh, for he understands by 
this star, the Bab^donian Succoth Benoth, 'or celestial hai and 
chickens, by which the Pleiades were originally, designated. The 
propriety of calling by that name, a cluster of stars like the: Plei- 
ades m,ust'be obvious ; and I thought the idea so curious, and so 
illustrative X)f my subject, which is history explained by mytho- 
logy, that I have had it engraved from the CEdipus Egyptiacus.. 
and it forms the third plate of this volume Under this title,-f^ ac- 
cording ta the learned Selden, the Babylonians worshipi3ed their 
celebrated Mylitta, or Venus Urania, who there is every reason to 
suppose \vas no other than the renowned queen Semiramis, if hot 
the founder, at least the repairer and beautifier of Babylon, and 
the builder of its vast walls Here then another great .personage 
in Pagan ' antiquity Js manifested to us; and this’ circumstance 
greatly /corroborates my former position, that there was a tnore 
ancient system, both of mythology and astronomy, than that 
which has descended down to us from the Greeks. If the sup- 
position, however, that Semiramis and Mylitta>were the same per-*- 
sonage,; should be rejected, Thaye little doubt of .proving her to 
have .been adored in the planet ^Venus. ^But to return to the in- 
vestigation of the true meaning of Aish. 

/Ashash, Mr. Costard observes, in the Arabic language signifies 
nidulavit,, nidijicavit, to make a ne'st,^ an idea still remarkably 
consonant to the Pleiades, which may be considered as a nesl with 
its-yojing ones. Our author, however, is of opinion, that we need 
no.tdiave recourser to -the Arabic language for its true meaning, 

• See Hyde in his notes on the Fixed Stars of Ulug Beg, p . 4^ 
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Since It may fairly be denved from ash, an Hebrew verb signily- 
ing to gather together, and Aish, tlius formed, may with peculiar 
emphasis be applied to an assemblage or cluster of stars like the 
Pleiades, the more particular histoiy of which celebrated astensm 
we now proceed to investigate. 

Although, m modem astronomy, the peeiades be not pro- 
perly considered as a constellation, but as a cluster of stars in the 
neck or head of Taurus , yet very abundtot and positive evidence, 
if necessary, might be adduced to prove that they anciently were 
regarded as a distmct constellation An mquiry into the histoiy 
of this radiant cluster, consisting anciently of seven stars, but of 
which only six are now to be discerned by the eye unassisted by 
telescopes, will open to us a i eiy wide field of astronomical inquuy i 
Indeed when we consider the reiterated mention made of them by’ 
authors of the earhest date in antiquity, and the powerful influ- 
ences attnbuted to them , when we consider that the Grecian 
husbandman is advised by Hesiod, to regulate the time of sowing 
and of hanest by the rising and setting of the Pleiades,* that 
Homer -f informs us, 4hat navigation was directed by observations,’ 
made on the constellations Pleiades, Arcturus, and Orion , and 
that the ancient Chaldaic, Assyrian, and Grecian year opened with 
the heliacal nsing of the Pleiades, and with them completcdi 
Its period, Me cannot avoid being impressed with an idea of the 
great xonsequcncc of this remarkable astensm in the ancient 
world 

Tlicrcarc the strongest rcasonsforsupposIngthisfcnj/f//<i/ftW7, for 
thus in confoimitj to the Greek writers, I must be permitted to call 
It, was of Chaldaic original The name of Pleiades indeed is per- 
fectly Greek, the word being generally supposed to be denied from 
cXfir, navtgo, because tlic most favourable season for setting sail 
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was esteemed to be at the heliacal rising of these stars. Hence, 
according to Theocritus,* the Argonauts at this period commenced 
their celebrated expedition, a circumstance which, as I shall prove 
hereafter, leads to some important consequences relative to that 
famous voyage, which have escaped even the critical acumen of 
Mr. Bryant. There is another derivation of the word Pleiades, 
which shall he noticed in its proper place. 

We have already taken notice of the celestial mansions, to which 
four of the more conspicuous characters in the annals of very an- 
eient histoiy and mythology, annals extending far beyond all 
Greek historical records, were exalted, viz. Osins and Mercury, 
to the dog-star, considered as a constellation, and Isis to a splen- 
did star in the head of that constellation Nimrod we have 
discovered in Orion, the giant and the hunter, and we shall pre- 
sently exhibit the renowned Semiramis , the Babylonian Venus, 
and the true Dea S 3 ^ria, in the constellation anciently denominated 
by that race Succoth Benoth ; the soft and genial abode of love to 
which there is immediate allusion in the generative warmth of the 
hen, brooding over her young progeny. Hence on many Asiatic and 
Roman coins, the wanton queen who took Ninus to her bed, and 
indulged an incestuous passion For one of her sons, is drawn under 
the figure and character of Venus Genetrix, with the billing dove 
for her expressive symbol ; and on the Egyptian sphere of the Bar- 
berini family, this portion of it which the bull Apis occupies, is de- 
-nomifiated Statio Veneris, the mansion of Venus Hence too it is 
not impossible that her very name of Semiramis, compounded of 
Samar, brown, andHAMAMAH, a pigeon, a bird of a nature remark- 
ably warm and salacious, might be derived. Oriental mythology, 
originating in, and retrospective towards, periods far anterior to the 
date of the fabulous Greek mythology, is alone able to penetrate 
to the* bottom of the ancient mysterious history of these Asiatic 

* Theocrid Idyll 13 v 25. , 
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personages exalted to the stars , and by that mythology we shall, 
perhaps, hereafter be able to rend the veil that has so long ob- 
scured the true Hercules, who was first deified and worshipped m 
Phoenicia, and, as I conceive, was no other than Belus the succes- 
sor, possibly the contemporary ofNimrod. Asthese two personages, 
however, rank foremost among the mvaders of the people whose 
history I have undertaken to record, the full discussion of their 
history cannot be entered upon till we have reached the period 
when their respective mvasions, real or imagined, took place. 

In theancientspheretherewas a constellation called PiiAL2ENA,or 
the MOTH, not known m modem astronomy , though in the books 
of astrologers, that is, the descendants of the old Chaldean sooth- 
sayers, the memory of it is still preserved By the moth, a species 
of butterfly, which, leaving its dark hiding place, pnncipallyiiun- 
ders about by night, Mr Costard is of opinion the ancients meant 
the Pleiades, so useful to the benighted wanderer and What re- 
markably corroborates his opinion IS, that thcwordUsirinHebrew, 
which in sound very nearly resembles Aisii, their name for the 
Pleiades, signifies a moth It is highly probable, therefore, that 
one of these terms was the genuine Chaldaic appellative of this 
cluster of stars, prcscn’ed by the Hebrews, but misunderstood or 
forgotten by the Greek astronomers, who afterwards designated 
them by the name of Pleiades Tins term, if it be not in reality 
derived, as before observed, from - tAjk, narrgo, is doubtless formed 
from ■aUatxplures, the comparatn e plural of ■rio.oc, multus Hence 
iheword s-xrijicame tosignli) in Greece a complete 3 car, thejear 
being formed b^ the apparent revolution of the Pleiades , tliat is 
to saj, by the sun s return in his annual course to that sign of the 
Zodiac or Taurus, in whose neck the Pleiades are situated This 
circumstance exhibits another remarkable proof how greatly tlicir 
attention in conformity to the precepts of Hesiod, was fixed upon 
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this constellation : and serves still farther to explain that passage 
previously quoted from Virgil, 

■ ■ — Apent cum comibub annum 
Taurus 

The heliacal rising of the Pleiades, or, in other words, “ when 
THE BULL with liis hoHis Opened the vernal year,"' was not only 
esteemed an auspicious period for sailing, but was the genial sea- 
son for love and festive sport throughout the whole earth. All 
nations seem anciently to have vied with each other in celebrating 
the blissful epoch, when laughing nature renewed her charms ; and 
the moment the sun entered the sign Taurus, were displa3^ed the 
signals of ti-iumph, and the incentives to passion Memorials of 
the universal festivity indulged at that season, are to be found in 
the records and customs of people otherwise the most opposite in 
manners and the most remote in situation ; and I cannot avoid con- ' 
sidering the circumstance as a strong additional proof that mankind 
originally descended from onegreat family, and proceeded to the se^ 
veral regions in which they finally settled from one common and 
central spot. The Apis, or sacred bull of Egypt, was perhaps only 
the symbol of the sun in the vigour of vernal youth ; the bull of Ja- 
pan breaking with his horn the mundane egg, before described, 
and the Persian fable related by M. Anquetil du Perron, in the 
Zend Avesta,^ concerning the first animal being having been 
formed of a figure Joalf man, half bull, seem evidently allusive to 
the S2ime bovine species of superstition, founded on the mixture of 
astronomy and mythology. 

The subject, however, of the year opening with the sun in the 
first degree of Taurus, that is on the first day of the month which 
we denominate May, and the festivities consequent, anciently 
prevailing in the' Asiatic world, and which, m the observance of 
^hr-MAY-DAY, have descended down to our own age and countr}^, 

’ ‘‘ • Zend Avesta, vol III p 348. Edit. Pans, 1771 



forms a very cunous and interesting portion of ancient mytholo^ 
gical histoiy , and in a treatise, winch I am preparing Jbr the pubhp 
eye, on the antiquity of Stone Henge, and the Asiatic colony 
which in the most remote penods visited Bntam, will be discussed 
at Considerable length 

The Indians, if we may judge from their universal worship of 
the terrestnal bull, seem to ha\eobserved with still more minute ac- 
curacy the Taurus of the zodiac, and the heliacal rising of tins cele- 
brated group of stars They have even founded a mj thological fable 
upon tliem, which I shall presently unfold, and which affords to the 
European observer matter of deep consideration, because it appears 
to establish an important but disputed fatt in astronomy Indeed 
It may fairly be presumed, that, as the Indian sphere shall gradually 
be displayed to us bj learned Europeans resident upon the spot, now 
subjects of interesting inquiry will start up, and a fresh field of 
obscnation be laid open Tlicre is very positive proof to be met 
with m the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, that such a 
sphere was in existence m India, and that constellations were for- 
med tlicre in \eiy early penods, and ivc may depend upon one fact, 
that the Indian Brahmins arc too haughty a race of philosophers 
c\cr to hate borrowed their astronomy from tlie Greeks, or even 
the Egyptians If tlio Egyptian hieroglyphics arc for the most 
part aliuswc to the power of the sun, in tlic scicml signs of 
the zodiac, fo haic the sacred symbols m the Indian pagodas ns 
direct reference to the forlj -eight old constellations From the 
great temple of Jaggemaut, wc ha\c seen that a last bull juts 
out wTth an eastern aspect , rams goats, lions, serpents, and ma- 
niic annuals, designated like those of the splicrc, arc engnned on 
nil tlic walls of those pagodas Their Agnstya, or bnglit star m 
Argo IS the Egyptian Canopus their Sacata the Phoenician bear 
ihcir Ananla is the great Chinese dragon, their Ganga the Greek 
I ridnius And here I cannot a\oid taking notice of the enormous 
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error into which M. Bailli has been hurried, under the influence 
of Voltaire, in his futile attempt to subvert the hypothesis which 
makes Chaldea the parent country of mankind, and the nurse of 
infant science. 

That gentleman, in his famous, butromantic treatise o?i the Origin 
of the Srieihes in Asia, has endeavoured to prove that a nation of 
profound wisdom, of elevated genius, and of antiquity far superior 
even to the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinese, once inhabited the 
vast deserts of Siberia, and from the cold and now barren region 
of Selinginskoi, in the fiftieth degree of north latitude, propa- 
gated throughout the world the first rudiments of the sciences, 
particularly astronomy. He labours to demonstrate that some ce- 
lebrated discoveries in astronomy could only have taken place in 
the high northern latitudes of Asm ; that most of the ancient my- 
thologic fables of Asia, considered in a physical sense, have rela- 
tion to the northern parts of our globe ; and that arts and 
improvement progressive!}'- ti-avelled from the polar regions to 
those of the equator. This learned primitive, but long extinct, 
race of Scythian philosophers, for whose existence neither history 
nor tradition, but certain fanciful conjectures of the author are 
alone brought in evidence, M Bailli supposes to have been the 
masters of the people whose antiquities I have undertakeh to ex- 
plore ; but whose pride and self-importance would never permit 
them to submit to be taught by the sages of any nation ; much 
less by a race of men, whom they ever considered as barbarians, 
and inhabiting what they thought the extremities Cf the world 
In direct contradiction to all these assertions of Bailli, Sir W Jones, 
in his dissertation upon the ancient hordes that peopled the vast 
extent of northern Asia, describes them in general as a race of 
undisciplined savages, without the polish- of arts, and without even 
the advantage of letters. The people to 'whom M Baillfs de- 
scription is most applicable, is the northern progeny of Brahmins, 
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settled hear the Caucasus, and in Thibet, whereveiyjielehrated col- 
legei of learned Indians weit anciently established, parficulariyat 
Naugracut, and Cashitiere, in whichjlatter, region it is, supposed 
very considerable treasures of ancient Sanscreet literature are de- 
pddted, ^\hlchhave not yet been examined Jndeed, in express 
•confirmation that Jlie Brahmins, and conseijuently the sciences of 
India, have not always flounshed ii) a situation so immediately 
southern, as, of late airas they have chosen, I am able. Upon the 
high authonty of Mr Hastings, to assert thntan,iramemonaL tra- 
dition prevails at Benares, that they onginally came from a n^ion 
situated m forty degrees of northern latitude This, in fact, is the 
latitude of Samarcand, the metropolis of Tprtary, and by this cir- 
cumstance the position of M BaiUi should seem to be confirmed , 
but let It bo remembered, that it is equally the latitude of that 
country where the ark ,of Noah rested , from which venerable 
personage, and from which favoured country, and its a^jdining 
distnets, I must still contend, all the sciences of the post-diluvian 
world originally flowed • , 

The circumstance relative to the Pleiades, which I hate more 
than once alluded to abotc, as so particularly deserving of atten- 
tion, concerns the number of stars in that brilliant cluster, as tliey 
appear to the naked eye, by which the ancient Asiatic astrono- 
mers could alone sec them Thb name of the Pleiades, understood 
collects el} as a constellation, in Sanscreet is Karteck, and with 
singular conformit} to the abotc cited verse of Virgil, Karteck U 
denominated by the Indians, the general of the celestial armies, -f- 
or in other w ords the leader of the host of hea\ on Karteck was 

the son of Seewt, thd god with xhc lunar crescent onhlscrotvn , but 
by no ordinary process of generation The story it tvould scarcely 

• Armtnt* ti ftactlT In 40 dfjtw north btImJe 1 Attjrli In 59 of thf umt Ulltud*. 
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be decent to i elate ; however, ^\llat is a circumstance not a little 
singular, a dove was concerned in maturing tlie embryo foetus ; 
and we shall find, hereafter, that the term Pleiades means doves. 
The do\e, too gentle and feeble a nurse for such a gigantic pro- 
geny, let it fall into the Ganges; the Ganges, that is the celestial 
Gauge';, the Ganges of the sphere, equally unable to sustain the 
burthen, cast it upon its banks, \Nhcre it found shelter among the 
reeds, and there tlic child giew up, “ a boy, beautiful as the moon, 
and biiglu as ilie sun, \\hosc extraction and origin were visible in 
Ins countenance " Beautiful, however, as he was, Karteek must 
have perished \\ ithout proper nutrition, and to prevent his destruc- 
tion, fortunately there came ^/.r daughters of a rajah, accustomed at 
that season of the year to battle in the stream; and each becoming fond 
of the infant, nourished him with milk from her breast, and named 
him her son. hliiacles are nc\cr wanting m the Hindoo mytho- 
logy ; « the eniaptured infant (says my authority), assuming to 
himself six mouths, sucked milk from each of their breasts, and, on 
that account, one of his various names was Shesti Matria, / 
having siz motheis.^' Such is the allegory ; and though romantic, 
when unravelled, it will be found equally pertinent and ingenious. 

Karteek is a constellation formed of the stars called the Pleiades; 
he is therefore properly their offspring ; to them he owes his ex- 
istence B}'' adverting to the celestial sphere, tho reader will per- 
ceive that the Indian Ganges, or the Eridanus of the Greeks, com- 
mencing its course from the left foot of Orion, runs with various 
convolutions, under the sign Taurus, through nearly its whole 
length ; Karteek therefore may properly enough be said to have 
been cherished on the banks of the celestial Ganges M Bailli 
thinks the whole to be only an allegorical allusion to the month of 
November, when the Pleiades set cosmically ; and that they meant 

• My authority is a translation of a Sanscreet fragment in manuscript, lent me by Mr 
Halhed, and the words Included m inverted commas are those of the manuscript 
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no more than poetically to describe that month which in tlie Hin- 
doo astronomy is denominated Karteek, as the progeny of the Plei- 
ades • lam still, however, mchned to the opinion that the fable 
was rather meant as allusive to the openmg of tlie year by the 
general of the celestial host, and smce Karteek is mentioned by 
his other name of Skanda, the prmce of tvamors, in the Mahab- 
barat, a poem supposed to be 4,000 years old, there results evident 
proof that the fable was then generally known in Hindostan, and 
that the whole system tvas already formed This astronomical 
reason may therefore be added to those of a physical land, which 
I had before assigned for the general veneration of the bull in 
India, that at the time their wild mythology was first formed the 
year opened in Taurus, and the Pleiades rose helmcally, which 
wonderfully corroborates the assertions of the Brahmins relative 
to tlie antiquity of that celebrated book This argument tends also 
to prove, from tlie mention of various constellations in it, that an 
Indian sphere was then actually m existence, and the circuit of 
the white horse flying through the zodiac, which makes so promi- 
nent and splendid a portion of that poem, plainly points out to us, 
at a vciy early date indeed, the prototype of the winged Pegasus 
of the Grecian sphere By the six daughters of the Indian rajah 
bathing at that season in the Ganges, it should seem that nver 
then inundated the country when the sun was m Taurus notw ith- 
staiidlng It IS now at its lowest ebb in Maj and possibly we may 
by this tram of argument, discover the source of the allegoiy of 
the Cow -head rock, as it IS called, or Gangotn cavbm, through 
which the Ganges rushes into Hindostan, but to which no simili- 
tude of a cow or bulls head was ever distinguished bj the few tra- 
vellers who liavcvisitcd that remotespot in upper India Do tliej 
not mean bj this fabic to keep alive the mcmoiy of an ancient 
tradition, that the inundation aiicicntlj took place when the sun 
mns I IpJan AttfO ftcrey p ij 
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opened the 3 ^ear in llie fiist degree of Taurus, allegorized by its 
flovving into India llnough the Iicacl of a rock called by the name 
of the sign ^ Hicsc di':cussions. however, though not uninteresting, 
nor without use, arc not the immediate subject of tlie piesent in- 
quiry. which is the mimlnr of the sim 9 at that time visible to the 
eye unassisted by glasses The wdiole tenour of the allegoiy evin- 
ces that there w^erc but .9/a: visible at tliat remote peiiocl, since the 
SIX daughters of tlie lajah arc only per.sonilications of the six dif- 
ferent stars tliat compose the constellation. 

It is plain, howe\er, that the Giccian astronomers in a later age 
beheld in the Bulks head, seven dislhici siajs ; for their mytholo- 
gic.al history of the Pleiades represents it as a constellation to 
w’hich the celebrated Atlantides or seven daughters Atlas, (g regal 
astronomer who reigned in the w^est of Africa, and whose name 
w^as afteiwvards conferred on tlie great range of mountains, from 
wdiose aspiring summit he observed the heavens) were on their 
mortal decease elevated. This Atlas, Diodorus informs us, w^as 
the first person who invented a sphere, and was feigned, in conse- 
quence, to have supported the heavens upon his shoulders ; which 
our author adds, is onl}'- a fabulous method of relating an historical 
fact. We may remark, by the bye, that this same king had also 
a son named Hesperus, from the name plainly an astronomical 
progeny, who was likewise exalted to the heavens, and who was 
snatched away in a cloud from mount Atlas^ in the act of intense 
observation of the planet that bears his name How happy was 
this great astronomer to have his whole family thus immortalized ; 
his son, in the evening star, has ever in a peculiar manner attract- 
ed the attention of mankind ; and his daughters not less in their 
splendid retreat in the head, or rather neck, of the Bull The vir- 
tue oT these ladies is very much to be suspected, for the bull is a 

• Diodorus Siculus, lib 4. cap 7 
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very salacious animal, and the Eastern emblem ofprocreabvepower 
However, it is probable that then- prototype, the six daughters of 
the Indian rajah, were not a whit more chaste, for, though it 
does not appear Irom the fable that they ev er had m reahty been 
wedded, yet had each of them maternal milk to suckle the young 
Karteek The reader wiU excuse this little sally upon so com- 
plex and abstruse an in\estigation as these antique mytholo- 
gical details present it will, I trust, be pardonable The Indians 
saw but six stars in the Pleiades, and adapted their mythology ac- 
cordingly the Greeks beholding seven, regulated their aUegoncal 
account of its first formation by the number of stars at that firad 
discernible , and in demonstration that no mistake has ansen from 
transcribers of the Greek \vnters, or otherwise, we are presented 
by Diodorus Siculus, in whose valuable work the whole fable with 
many judicious remarks is recorded at length, with the names of 
those seven daughters, wluch arc Maia, Elcctra, Taygeta, Aste- 
ropc, Mcropc, Alcyone, and Celoeno • They were called Pleiades, 
say the Greeks, from Plcione their mother Maia, it should be no- 
ticed, ^vas aftenvards married to Jupiter, and of that mamage 
Mercuiy was the ofispring, a fable which doubtless only alludes 
to some favourable conjunction of the celestial bodies, thus deno- 
minated All these seven daughters of Atlas, before they were 
translated to the sphere w ore married, six of them to Titan pnnccs, 
who were universally esteemed gvxls in ancient Greece, but Mc- 
rope had not the good fortune of such a noble alliance, for she was 
married to Sisyphus, no Titan prince, but a mere mortal Meropc, 
therefore, saj s the Greek allegory, being ashamed of her connec- 
tion with a mortal, while her sisters were mamed to divinities, 
conceals herself as much as possible fr6m human sight, and is but 
seldom visible to astronomers In this little addition to the fable. 


* Dtod«Slc lib 4 p itx 
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in which astronomy and history are so evidently blended, we ar^ 
rive at a piece of interesting information, that though seven stars 
had been distinctly seen in Pleaides, on which circumstance the 
story of the seven Atlantides was grounded, yet that one of them 
at that time was hutfamtly, if at all, discernible. Ovid, that pleasing 
fabulist, records this mythological tale in a different manner. After 
remarking that in ancient periods there were seven stars in the Plei- 
ades, but that 111 his time only six were visible, according to the 
verse cited in the preceding chapter, quce septem dict^ sex tamen esse 
soleiit, he tells us, that the bashful Pleiad, so reluctant to appear, is 
Electra : and that she, having married Dardanus, a Phrygian prince, 
had disappeared about the time of the Trojan war, that she might 
not be a witness of the destruction of Troy, and the ruin of her 
family : 

. - ■ - -Troja spectare ruinas 

Non tulit, ante oculos opposuitque manus. Ovid Fast. 4. 

Hyginus, a still more entertaining fabulist, appears to open to us 
the genuine astronomical fact m the following relation : “ Electra 
(says he), indignant and afflicted to behold the unseasonable dan- 
cing of her sisters during the fatal catastrophe of- Ti'oy, relin- 
quished her station in the zodiac, and retired towards the arctic 
circle. Her motion was irregular and confused, like that of a per- 
son penetrated with the deepest anguish ; and upon account of her 
dishevelled hair, flowing in all the negligence of distracted grief, she 
obtained the name of a comet.'*^ The Latin scholiast upon Aratus 
also informs us * ‘‘ Electram dissolutis crimbus propter luctum ire 
asserunt ; et propter comas, quidam cometam vocant -f* The re- 
sult is, that in all probabihty there never were more than six stars 
visible for any^length of time in the Pleiades, and that the seventh, 
occasionally apparent, has been either some comet which having 
first appeared in that part of the sign Taurus, has moved on from that 

• See Hygipus on the Pleiades, Fable 192. 4 Vide Aratus, p. 246 in notis. 
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point of the zodiac towards the polar region, or some star m that 
region of the heaven whose light has suffered alternate depression 
and renovation, according to those vicissitudes, t\hich ha\e in a 
preceding page been demonstrated to take place among the fixed 
stars, the former occasioned by spotsfloatmg upon its disk, the lat- 
ter by a comet falling in upon it, and kindling anew its decayed 
lustre The Great Bear next demands our attention 
^Vhensoe\er we cast our 030 back upon remote antiquity, it is 
necessary that our former position should ei er be borne in memor}'', 
that hierogl3qihic3 were tl e first written language of the earth 
This circumstance is proved b} the characters of the most ancient 
language, known to us, in a very high degree partaking of the hie- 
rogl3iphic cast The present Chinese alphabet, wlien minutely ex- 
amined, exhibits throughout very glanng instances of this kind 
Many of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, arc plain hierogly- 
phics, the first a, Alcpli, has been affirmed to bear a striking si- 
militude to AN ox the symbol of the deity , the head the leader, 
of the herd of letters Tlie second 3 , Beth, which signifies a house, 
aptly enough represents the object it denotes? "cujus partes prcci- 
puas (says Schindler), fundamentum, panctem, et tectum (cu- 
jusmodi Palcstina habuit,) planum figura 3 refert The Arabic 
letters arc said to have been formed in a great measure after tlic 
fashion ofthc implements that fumisli an Arabian tent, ns tlie hunt- 
ing-horn, the battle-axe, the dnnking-cup, Ac. By tlie same ex- 
pressiic hierogljphic language ihcj described tlie constellations, 
and pictured out the form of them to the 03 c tliat nightly con- 
templated them The constcllatioii whicli tse now denominate 
Ursa Major or the greater bear, itas designated by a mao6ok 
on the ancient sphere B3 that object its form was much better 
repre ented than by the present uncouth sjmbolic aninnl, wltli its 
mon trous tail, longer than the bodj of the quadrujxxl, indeptn- 
dcnilj oftheiraggon, being so ncccssar} an implement in liusban- 
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dry, and therefore more naturally occurring as an astronomical 
symbol to the shepherds of Chaldea. It consists of seven conspi- 
cuous stars, from that circumstance also called Septemtriones , four 
of which are placed in so quadrangular a fashion, as to represent 
the body of a carriage, while the other three, placed one before 
the other, stretch out m a direct line, and to the eye of fancy 
may present the figure of three oxen, or horses, harnessed and 
drawing that waggon through the cEerulean fields of the polar 
heaven. 

Such was in all probability the original designation, on the old 
- Chaldaic sphere, of this constellation , which is placed very near 
the north pole, and which from that situation, as well as the bril- 
liancy of the stars that compose it, was so important an object to 
those who travelled over the wide and dreary champaign of Chal- 
dea and Arabia, or explored the trackless ocean A considerable 
interval must have elapsed, and the polar regions have been ex- 
plored, before mankind could transfer to the Wain the name 
of the Bear ; of which animal though the body be not ill de- 
signated by the four quadrangular stars, the tail was obliged to be 
extended to a most enormous length to include the three rectili- 
near ones. Hence there arises a very probable suspicion, that 
those who designated it m this manner, had never seen the qua- 
druped itself; and knew it only by report, or, in translating its 
appellative upon some older sphere, had been guilty of gross mis- 
construction, which we shall presently perceive was most probably 
the' case In the mean time, it is worth while to remark a very 
curious circumstance m regard to these northern asterisms, that 
nearly all the hieroglyphic symbols by which the polar constella- 
tions are designated, are remarkable for their slow motion, and 
even when the figure of the asterism was varied, the idea was still 
preserved, and the ponderous and tardy Wain was succeeded by 
the slow unwieldy Bear, an animal that is incapable of taking long 
journeys, and never wanders far from its native regions of the fro- 
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zen north By adopting this conduct, the ancients had an astro- 
nomical object in view , that of expressing the slow revolution of 
the high northern constellations round the pole, a point m the 
heavens to which they were in a manner fastened, and from which 
It was impossible for them to deviate For this reason likewise 
the testudo, or tortoise that tortoise possibly m which the In- 
dian god, Veeshnu, in his second avatar, or earthly descent, 
became incarnate, that heeay, cumbrous tortoise, which creeps 
along upon the earth with such a sleepy pace, was exalted to the 
polar region, because describing so small a circle m the heaaens, 
m comparison of the constellations that ore situated nearer the 
equinoctial line for ns Mr Costard judiciouslj observes ," the ntho 
of those circles \> ill be to each other as the nnes of the arcs of their 
distance from the polo or, what is the same thing as the smes of 
their complement of rfcc/inahen • For the aery same reason, the 
coastcllation of Draco, or the celestial dragon, was placed so high 
in the polar heaiens, the slow motion of its last and tortuous body 
marking the tedious penod of its rciolution Hence too, most 
probably the Lacerta, or lizard, that creeping reptile, upon the 
sphere of earth, and the slow sailing majestic Sw an, wcrcelcintcd 
to the same loftj , but frozen station 

The stars of the Great Wain, or Ursa Major sen ed to guide the 
benighted tnwcllcr, surrounded with darkness, solitude, and rapa- 
cious sai ages o\er desert wastes of sand, w here no other object np- 
penred to gladden and illuminate his dubious path The wain of 
commerce was guided in its course bj the splendour of that radiant 
Wain which gleamed around the pole. Cheered bj its genial beam, 
the patient camel pressed on asith unwanned step through the 
ctcnial sand, and the rich cnra\an, loaded with the precious 
drugsof Arabia, traiclled on with sccuntj and exultation licncath 
Its tutelar} raj I am justified in sajing this bj the express 

rt ? tr Cwtinl t iSird L«t r fn th Ovjidiic Attrontn'j’ p 64 | ird ten uh l! r 
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assertion of Diodorus Siculus, who informs us that the southern 
parts of Arabia are made up of sand}^ plains of a prodigious extent; 
the travellers through which direct their dubious course, V^tto tSv 
^A py.ruv, by the Bears, in the saiiie manner as navigators guide their 
vessels at sea '' 

Wlien increasing avarice and luxury launched vessels upon the 
ocean, and adventurous man first left his native shore m quest of 
distant regions, a more certain guide than even the Great Wain 
became necessar}^ Tliat constellation, however magnificent and 
resplendent, occupied too wide a space in the heavens, to be an un- 
erring conductor on such perilous expeditions: a more contracted 
field of view became necessary, and a central and immove- 
able point of observation. The Lesser Wain, situated still 
nearer to the pole, was then formed, as the Greeks affirmed, by 
Thales, but probably long previous to the period in which that 
philosopher lived, and by those Phoenician navigators to whom all 
ancient history gives the credit of earliest exploring the great 
ocean. It was at first called the Lesser Wain, from its situation 
near the Greater, and afterwards when that name was changed, 
the Lesser Bear, by which it is at this day more generally deno- 
minated' among European astronomers It is pretty evident that 
the praise of the first invention of this constellation is due to the 
Phoenicians, since the writers of Greece frequently style it 
Phcenice ; and even when they distinguish it by an appellation 
consonant to their own fabulous history, CvNosuRAj constantly 
mention it as peculiarly useful to the Phoenician mariners Aratus 
confirms what has been advanced above, relative to its being a more 
certain guide in navigation • 

Certior est Cynosura tamen sulcantibus aequor f , 

' And again, speaking of the Greeks regulating their naval adventures 

\ 

* Vide Diodorus Siculus, lib. i p 136. 4 " Arati Phenomena, p. 70. 
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by the Greater Bear, which they sometimesstjled HELicEjTie in- 
mfomis us 

Bat Gnfi] HcLict conos nrajenbm utnf > 

Fhccnicoi Ctkoioea regit.* j 

The constellation of the Great Bear has been equally known, in 
every age of astronomy, by the name of the Great Wain as b^ that 
of Ursa Major, and as often denominated by the former as the 
latter appellation This circumstance affords evident testimony 
hoi\ universally ov er all the East, where astronomy onginatcd, the 
designation of tins astensm by a tvhecl-camage, rither than by 
an animal, was admitted and recognized Indeed, could M Baillis 
hypothesis be allowed to be founded upon a proper basis, that all 
knowledge whatsoever, but particulariy astronomical knowledge, 
flowed from an ancient race of primitive Scythians, who flounshed 
in an ago of such unfathomable antiquity tliat he lias not v entured 
to specify It, in a district near Selinoinskoi, in tlic fiftieth degree 
of north latitude, could such a romantic hypothesis, so contrary 
to reason and tradition, be admissible, the bear, a native of Siberia, 
might be considered us a proper emblem to decorate the sphere of 
a nation flounsliing in such a high northern latitude, but as it is 
far more rcconcileablc to probability, that the sctence of astronomy 
diffused Itself from the countnes bordering on the equinoctial to 
the polar region' the wain of husbandry must still be considered 
■as the more ancient designation It should seem, however, from 
the circumstance which I am about to lay before the reader, that 
the Inilnns, imprc'scd solely with the idea of its magnitude in the 
heaven', and its consequence to navigation, had anciently no other 
name for it than tiic oblat co rsTELLATiov 

The Indians Iiad, in fact, very early and accurately observed it, 
and tins astensm is called mSanscrcct Maiiabcsiia, of which the 
(it Bt AfsTc, of the Greeks is a literal translation but it should be 

Iti«!. (• uj 
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remarked, that tlie latter member of the Sanscreet word sio-nffies 

O 

at once a coii^tcUation and a hcai From this compound Indian 
word, ill understood, it is more than probable that, on the present 
sphere, that monstrous production unknown in the polar region, 
or indeed in an}^ region of the earth, a hcai iviih a voy long tail, 
is pourtrayed Thus tliat asterism wliicli, fiom its magnitude, 
the Indians called the great constellation, was by the 

Greeks transfoiined into a monster unknown in nature, for no 
one wlio had ever seen a hear, could ever have depicted the animal 
in tins manner. In similiar mistakes may possibly have originated 
the other monsters, equally unknown to nature, and delineated on 
our sphere; dragons with hairy heads, and crooked dolphins. With 
respect to tlie head of the Draco, which is represented so enor- 
mously out of nature, as to resemble that of a bird rather than any 
animal of tlie serpentine kind, I beg leave on this subject to offer 
one general observation In my opinion, all the figures on the 
sphere, composed in this mixed heterogeneous manner, of the parts 
of animals of opposite character and genius, are to be considered 
as of Egyptian origin ; and the offspring of ‘that hieroglyphic 
taste for which they' were so remarkable, by which they meant to 
shadow out the attributes of their gods, or the vices, virtues, and 
other distinguishingj properties of men. This grotesque style of 
designation was totally contrary to the genius of the Greeks^ who 
in all their paintings and sculptures studied elegance and correct- 
ness, and avoided whatever was of a forced and monstrous cem- 
bination. The Greeks, however, when they borrowed the asterism 
invented for it a hew fable, and converted, what I shall hereafter 
offer some reasons to evince was a designation of the evil principle 
in nature, or, ih other words, the malignant reptile by whose’ de- 
lusions mankind were plunged m rum and misery, into the cele- 
brated dragon of the Hesperides ; the vigilant animal that guarded 

^ *■ See Su iWilliani Jones m ‘the Asiatic Researches,, vol II p. 40J. 

Fig, 
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the golden •apples , a romantic stoiy probabl/ftfunded on some 
mutilated, misconceu ed tradition of the fall of man '■ > < 

Resembling the crooked dolpbm of the sphere, no fish tenants the 
watery wotld its head is rather the head of the Porpus, or sea- 
hog, than that of the fish alluded to, which, by some unaccountable 
whim of painters and sculptors, has m eveiy'age been comerted 
from a straight and beautiful, into a monstrousanddistorted animal 
It IS \ ery remarkable that m Sanscreet, the word Sisumara, which 
properly means a sea-hog, is also applied to a fish of the dolphin 
kind, and that fish is represented in their symbols, with theipos- 
tcnor portion of its body twisted after the veiyr singular manner 
of the dolphin of our sphere , I mean alter the best engrav ed tables 
of the celestial sphere, published by Flamsteed, upon the classical 
accuracy of whicti, and the resemblance of its mythologic figure* 
to the truest astronomical designs of antiquity, entire depchdancc 
may bo placed 

The Indians, accordmg to tbeBhagavat, hat e conceived a sphere 
formed after tlic manner of a iisumara, with its head turned down- 
tvards, and its body bent in a circle , on the point of its failithcy 
imtgine D/iruva, or the pole-star, to be fixed, iihich is a circum- 
stance extremely remarkable, as the pole-star, m our sphere, is 
m like manner fi\cd on the vciy point of thoiitail of the Ursa 
Minor, in tlic middle part of the tail thcy.scc fourstar^ whose 
Sanscreet names arc Prcqapati, Agni, India, Dhcrma, and' on its 
base two otliers, Dlialn, and Vidluitn , on its rump are the Sep- 
tarshls, or seven stars of tlie Sacata, or wain , a proof that our 
Ursa Major was known by tins name in India when the Bhagavat 
was composed , on its back is the path of tlic sun, called Ajavithi, 
or the senes cfktds, on iu bcHy the Garoa of the sk-y, the Grcckin 
1 ridanus 1 omit tlicrcmainderofthiscunousdcscnptlon orwhich 
Sir William Jones has gi\ cn a translation, by way of specifying 
the fabling and allcgonzing spint of tlio Brahmin astronomers * 
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Of kindred race with the Pleiades are the Hyades, another as- 
semblage of stars, six in number, situated^ also m the head of the 
Bull. They were, according to the Greek my tliologists, whose as- 
tronomical fables aie detailed by Aratus, daughters of the same 
hlaurimnian so\ereign, b}^ his other wife iTthra, and from their 
])ious love to their brother Hyas, who was torn in pieces by a lion, 
and for whose death they were inconsolable, were by Jupiter, 
w'ho compassionated their sorrow's, placed in that sign of the zo- 
diac. Their inextinguishable grief still manifests itself m floods 
of tears, for rain infallibly attends on their rising and setting This 
is a very elegant and pertinent allegory of the Greeks, to account 
for the last mentioned circumstance their name of Hyades, how- 
ever, is more probably derived cc-rro th pluere : which may be 
only a translation of some Oriental primitive, for undoubtedly the 
Chaldeans had long before observed the same circumstance ; since 
a minute attention to the atmospheric phaBnomena that attended 
the rising and setting of the stars, was absolutely necessaiy to those 
W'ho could only from those appearances form' a proper judgment 

quo sydcrc terram ' 

Vcrtcre, ct ulmis adjungcre vitcs 

\ 

They are plainly, like the preceding cluster, the astronomical off- 
spring of him who was fabled to have formed the first sphere , 
and possibly all that is intended by the fable is, that he earliest dis- 
covered these two clusters of stars, and formed them into separate 
constellations. Virgil in the following lines has characterized the 
Plyades according to the husbandman's observations, ^and indeed 
has brought before us in one view, nearly all the constellations 
that form the subject of this disquisition . 


Sydera cuncta no^at tacito labentia ccelo, 

Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Tnones, 
Arraatumque auro circumspicit Onona Mneid, 3. 515 
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and Horace, In his ode on the departure of Virgpl for Greece, 
mentions the constellated sisters as objects of not less alarm to na- 
vigators than the fury of the south wind, that agitates tvitli storms 
the Hadnadc gulph 

Nec TKiiTxi HrADA* Dec rablcm Doti 

Qao non srbitrr Htdns 

Major tollefe tea poQcfc ynlt firtt. i Cam $ 14^ 

Bootes, the sixth of these ancient Greek constellations, %vas on 
the ancient sphereunnersally designated, and in the primitnc as- 
tronomy intanably denominated, the Celestial Waggoner, for ns 
there are two wains in the arctic circle, itwasbutprojicrthej should 
liat e a guide to conduct them and a dm er to urge on the slow pro- 
gress of the labounng steers that drew them round the axis of the 
world In duwt unison with his character is the name which he 
bears, for that name, according to Dr Hyde, in Ulug Beg s BiTed 
Stars, 13 deduced from oors rv Cone, et tditn,fellere, literally ibe driver 
of the bull, but if the waggon be converted into a bear, his office in 
the polar sloes isonnihiIated,andthc BubulcusCelestis, as thatwn- 
teronOnental authonty denominates him, must seek some otlicr 
region for the exercise of his rural funcuon * All these circumstan- 
ces united I think exhibit manifest proofthat this constellation IS no 
more the intention of Grecian astronomers than the preceding 

Tlic nearer we approach the pole, where probably constellations 
were first formed to guide the traveller through the deserts of Ara- 
bia, and the navigator through the trackless ocean, we may expect 
to find more immediate allusion to the history of the earliest tcras of 
the world It can scarcely admit of a doubt but that in Bootes, 
who in the engravings published in the Pocticon Astronomicon of 
Hyginus copied after the most ancient and authentic designs ex- 
tant -f- IS drawn with a shepherd s crook, or crosier in his hand, 

• Sfc Iljdc » Ncm on Ulaj Eej p, 15 

4 Tbe ctilikMi b«fr tUain! to, tiv! tbroo^boat citej bj* me b ibt ocUro eoe hj Mtmelcr 
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the ancients intended to immortalize the person who first taught 
mankind agriculture, and yoked the first oxen to the plough, for so 
the wain m old systems of astronomy has been denominated, and 
who that was, has been already plainly enough intimated In fact, 
in this as well as m a thousand oth^rj'ln stances which will pre- 
sently be pointed out and enumeratydf' the object of their never- 
ceasing attention and admiration was the great patriarch, with the 
pious and benevolent acts by which he was distinguished ; th^ 
venerated patriarch who was called the true father of husbandry, 
and the planter of the first vineyard We shall again find him 
inthesacrificerof the same sphere ; and we shall discover there both 
the altar which he erected, and the vessel in which he was preser- 
ved All these assertions will doubtless be imputed to fondness for 
a particular system ; but that system is at least as good as Baillf s,. 
and far preferable to BufFon's. 

Concerning the Lesser Wain, having already troubled the reader 
with various observations, I have less occasion to enter into 
any very minute details, relative to that constellation One of those 
observations was, that the Necessity there was for greater pre- 
cision in marine, than land expeditions, probably gave occasion 
for the forming into a constellation the stars of the Lesser Bear 
The brilliant and steady light shed by the pole-star, which is si- 
tuated in the centre of the arctic circle, was their unerring guide m 
those distant and hazardous expeditions . hence it arose, that m 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, this constellation was considered as an 
emblem of stability Deprived of the blessing of the guiding light 
■of the two grand northern constellations, the Greater and the 
Lesser Bears, they could not have explored the ocean, nor ti'aver- 
sed the desert — A more tremendous curse could not have been 
denounced against them, than that of the obscuration of those im • 
portantxonstellatioUs, nor a more dreadful calamity befall nations 
addicted to commerce. This preparatory reflection will shew the 


/ 
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beauty, propnety, and subbmity of that passage in Isaiah, where 
the guilty race of Babylon are menaced by the prophet, that ibe 
start cf heaven, and the chesilim shall not gwe their light • By 
the CHESiLiM thus mentioned m the plural number, it is plain 
that the prophet meantibeifFams, and the allusion to these par- 
ticular constellations, devoid to the observation of them as the 
Chaldeans were, is a circumstance remarkably pertinent and for- 
cible Thales is said by the Greek svnters to have first classed 
into a constellation the stars of the Lesser Bear, but ns the Phoe- 
nicians were prior navigators, the latter ere most probably the 
intentors of it , and its name of Phoenice mentioned before, af- 
fords \cry strong evidence in favour of that supposition The 
Greeks knew it only by its name of Cynosura , they depended, 
however, equally upon it in navigation, as wo may collect from 
the verse extracted from Aratus in a preceding page 
The Grecian fable of Cynosura is scarcely worth repeat- 
ing, after what has been remaiked above relative to its Phoe- 
nician ongin , however, the outlmcs may be briefly rcca- 
pimlatcd By some of their mythologists, she is represented as 
one of the Idamn nymphs that nursed the infant Jupiter Calisto, 
as tlie Ursa Major, is also said to have been one of those nymphs, 
and for this attention to the j oung sov creign of heaven, thej were 
taken up together into the skies All this may bo onlj an astro- 
nomical allegory, founded upon the vast distance from our sphere 
of the planet Jupiter, and the remote northern situation of these 
constellations, which were therefore esteemed proper nurses for 
a personified planet, performing his revolutions in an orbit so re- 
mote According to others of them, however, Cj nosura was only 
one of the dogs of Calisto the huntress, and friend of Diana a 
fable which her veij name appears to justifj, since It is com- 


• Inub xCL lo. 
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pounded of Kwog, and apccy cams cauda, the tail of a dog ; pro- 
bably its ancient designation on the sphere. 

Thus have we gone through the history of these, which are call- 
ed the oldest Greek constellations Venerable for antiquity, how- 
ever, as they are, it must have been ver}^ evident to the reader, 
that ihe}’^ are but copies from some still more ancient sphere 

In the very same manner, and by the very same rules by which 
the preceding constellations, situated for the most part in the nor- 
thern HEMISPHERE, have been examined, I shall hereafter proceed 
to discuss the origin and histoi'y of many of the constellations si- 
tuated in the ZODIAC, and in the southern hemisphere The 
result, I am confident, will be a very powerful corroboration of 
the hypothesis which I havelaid down, that they are.the fabrication 
of an earlier race than has been generally supposed ; a race by many 
, centuries more ancient than the Gteeks, and divers of them allu- 
sive to a far more noble system of theology. Indeed, from the 
whole of the evidence collected together, and brought before the'' 
view of the reader indhis chapter, it must appear to him that the 
assertion of Mr. Costard, in another celebrated work published 
by that gentleman, IS indubitably established ; either that the sphere 
of the Greeks was composed from those of the Chaldeans, Phoe- 
nicians, and Egyptians, at different periods, and by degrees, but 
new modelled by them, and accommodated to theit fabulous history ; 
or, what is more probable, and what in several instances has been 
proved to be the case, that their fabulous history is nothing more 
than a corruption of the exotic names of the constellations already 
formed.'^ 


* Costard’s General Hist of Astronomy, p. 52- 
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CHAPTER VII ‘ 

The true Epoch of Empires to be fixed, and the Period of tbeir proud- 
est Glory to be partly ascertained, by an attentive Examination of, 
the astronomical Mythology prevailing in particular Mr as — Egypt',, 
for Instance, flourished in its meridian Splendour, suben the Doo- 
STAn, hising beliacally, received the Adoration of that Nation — Chi- 
na, of wbich''Empire the Dragon has mmemonally been the sym- 
bolical Device, when the Star a in Draco, being in the solstitial 
Colure, was considered as the poLfi Star, bemgnant to a maritime 
Race — Cbaldea,wben the Pleiadesroseheliacally, and Taurusopen- 
ed the year — Persepolis was founded^ and the Persian Empire es- 
tablished when, according to the ancient astronomical Records of tbit 
Nation, the Sun was in the first Degree of Aries , a Circumstance 
farther proved by Persian Coins of a most ancient Date, stamped 
with the Sign of the Ram — The Mr a of the Pboetdcian History iom- 
menctng with the Building of Tyre, and the IForsbip of Hercules, Is 
probably to be fixed when Leo was the solstitial Sign, for the Triumph 
of Hercules over the Nemcean Lion, by which Is allegorically to be 
understood ihe Sun in his Strength in the Lion of the Zodiac, forms 
•- Ihe first of the -nVELVE Labour* of that Hero The Epoch and 
i arious remarkable 'Periods of the Indian Empire, possibly to be 
determined by the same asironomicil Criterion — The primitive Ori- 
ental Denominations of the *e\en Planets inquired into, and the 
Greet Names proved do bexilber the same lEords uitb different 
Termwations, or else literal Translations of Asiatic JPords 

Before ^^c enter upon the more immediate subject of this chap- 
ter, ^\lllclI^Mll be the pnmitiicOnentalnamesoftliesFVEN planets, 
and the historj of the personages deified in them, there is a point 
of a \erj interesting and important nature in ancient hlstoncal 
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disquisition to which I wish to direct the attention of the reader 
For in fact, tlie deeper we have occasion to penetrate into the an- 
nals of antiquity, we shall find increasing reason to believe that 
national records in very distant jeras are solely the records of as- 
tronomy By attention to this circumstance the epoch of empires, 
otherwise buried in oblivion, may be obtained, historic difficulties 
explained, and mythology illustrated ' Thus in Egypt, the heliacal 
rising of Sinus, with which the year anciently began, marks the 
period of the commencement of the Eg}^ptian empire , for by retro- 
gressive computation, as well as the calendar of Ptolemy,' we find 
that Sinus rose heliacally in Egypt 2000 years before the birth of 
Christ ; and therefore the probable inference is, that Egypt flou- 
rished a great and powerful empire near 4000 years ago a fact 
agreeable to history, and greatly corroborated by the monuments 
of its grandeur yet remaining • - ' ■ 

Every body at all acquainted with the Chinese history, knows 
the profound veneration of that nation for the dragon, which is not 
only the stamp and sylnbol of royalty in that country, but is sculp- 
tured m all their temples, blazoned on the furniture of their houses, 
and woven in their vestments. Let us inquire if it be not possible 
by the same mode of reasoning to account for the general homage 
paid to this astronomical symbol m China. Draco is a Jarge and con- 
spicuous constellation near the north pole ; and Dr. Long, treating 
concerning the Chinese astronomy, informs us that sSooyears be- 
fore Christ the star a of Draco was in the solstitial colure ; he adds, 
that it must have then been about ten minutes from the pole, and 
that it might consequently have been thought the pole star and 
fixed immoveable m the heavens ^ ^ The Chinese shepherds and 
mariners, therefore, blessed its friendly light ; and Draco, though 
now a baleful and dreaded, was.at that time considered as a friendly 
and benign constellation by the Chinese Some more zealous 

* See Dr. Long’s Astronomy, vol II. p 662 
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enthusiast amidst the impenal race of Chinese astronomers adopted 
the splendid cbnstellation of Draco for the royal arms, and it was 
thenceforth engraved on the diadem and sceptre of China, and on 
the rich vases and utensils of the palace That this conjecture 
rests upon a better basis than mere imagination, the following evi- 
dence may be brought. Among theancients, I have before obsen ed 
theterms Serpens and Draco denoted the sameobject,aIaige snake 
but the Draco of the skies is formed, about the head, m a very pe- 
culiar manner, and as no imagined terrestrial dragon et er M'as re- 
presented, and no real serpent ever was formed It exhibits, in- 
deed, strong marks of the hieroglyphic cast, for that head bears 
great resemblance to that of a bird of prey, being of consider- 
able magnitude, and covered with hairs , yet it has neither the 
wings nor the feet of the supposed teirestnal dragon Wth 
this descnption of the celestial Draco, which is given from the 
best designation of it in Flamsteed s large Atlas, lot us now com- 
pare the account of the dragons pourtrajed in the royal observa- 
tory at Pekin, ns minutely described by Lc Compte The great 
armillaiy sphere of that observatory, six feet in diameter, is sup- 
ported " bj four dragons heads, whose bodies, after several wind- 
ings, ' (probably imitatnc of the comolutions of the celestial 
Draco) " arc fastened to the ends of tivo brazen beams, placed 
traimersclj, that bear tlic whole weight of the sphere Tliesc 
dragons, whicli were made use of rather than any otlier symboli- 
cal animals, because the emperor bears them in his coat of arms, 
arc, as the Cbmese represent tbeni, wrapt up m clouds, wttb longhair 
on tbetr beads between their horns, n short thick beard under tlieir 
lowerjaw, flaming cj-es, long sharp teeth, their moutli open, and 
breathing a stream of flame • 

If the nmhontiex cited in lanous parts of the Astronomic An- 


^ Lf Cemptc f Mnnoin pfChIfU p 65 Londoo cdiuwu 
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denne of Mr. and the Recherches of M D^Ancarville,f be 

deserving of credit, which, frojn the exaggerated chronology, may 
be reasonably doubted, Istakhar, or Persepolis, was founded, and 
the Persian empire commenced in the year 3209 before the Chris- 
tian ^ra, when the sun entered into the constellation of Aries. 
In memory of this great event medals of gold, with the head of the 
ram engraved upon them, were annually presented to Gemshid, 
the founder of that city, on the festival of the Nauruz, or 
new years day in Persia The custom was preserved from 
age to age through all the imperial dynasties of Persia ; it 
was in periods comparatively recent practised by those Indian 
monarchs who were of Persian descent, and gave birth to the 
splendid annual cej emony of weighing the Mogul against gold 
and silver, of which Sir Thomas Roe in his journal has given 
such a particular and entertaining account J We have, doubtless^ 
a vestige of the general mirth and hilarity prevailing during that 
Eastern festival in this country, imported by that Asiatic colony 
who transported themselves and their national habits hither, m 
the old custom of making fools on the first of April: of which month 
the ram is the astronomical asterism, and which humorous frolic 
^till distinguishes the Nauruz festival in Asia My assertion rela- 
tive to the very ancient connection, or rather consanguinity, of the 
Persians with the Indians, is greatly corroborated by the circum- 
stance of the Indian year beginning m April ; for it commences, 
according to the present European calculation of time, on the 
eleventh of that mpnth Mr. Crauford, to whose accurate account 
of the smaller divisions of time m India, I am indebted for this 
information, adds, that the latter divide their year into two 
equal parts, the one comprizing the time the sun is to the soutli, 
tlie other to the north, by an annual equinoctial feast § The 

* See Bailli’i. Astron. Ancienne, p 354 t D’AncarvilIe, vol III p. 1 15. 

I Sir. Thomas Roe’s Journal in Harns’s Voyages, vol I p 626 

§ See Mr. Crauford’s Sketches, vol I p 292. 
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reader has only to compare this passage with the descnption-oF the 
Egyptian festi\ al of Osins and. Isis, gn en by myself from Apuleius, 
m the third part of the Indian Antiquities, to be convinced that 
in this respect their rules are not less congenial with thoSe of the 
sons of Misraim, tlian those 6f Elam, and that in fact, the whole 
evidently proves their descent from one oreat primeval fa- 
mily 

By the same retrogressive calculation, regulated by Ibe preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, after the rate of seventy-two years to a dc^ 
gree, it may be ascertained, that to the inhabitants of Chaldea the 
Pleiades rose heliacally, or, in other words, that the vernal sun ^Vas 
in the first degrees of Taurus, about the penod of the deluge Thus 
It was under the faiourable nsing of those stars, which by hea- 
then ^vnters arc observed to hate been so fnendly to all manners, 
that the ark of Noah commenced its toyage on the inters tthich 
overspread the earth , and perhaps it was owing to this circum- 
stance, of the universal inundation taking place when the sun was 
in the sign Taurus, that the bull was an object so generally dis- 
tinguished and venerated in the several systems of Asiatic theo- 
logj prevailing in that period, as both history and mythology 
unite in demonstrating that it was, that the ark itself, according to 
Mr Bryant, was denominated Ktrrirf 5 ,* that the great patriarch 
was constantly symbolized by the bull, that -to nearly all the 
great personages of remote antiquity the epithet of ox-hke is ap- 
plied, and that thiy arc adorned until the horns of that animal 
Tlic oldest deity of the Phccnicians was Hercules and the Phoe- 
nician Hercules is acknowledged by the ancients to have been the 
most ancient of all thosethat bore the name. Now, that Bclus was 
the tnic Phoenician Hercules I have little doubt of being able to 
de-nonstntc hereafter, both their names are equally applied to 
the run but the latter term more particularly to the sun in his 
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Strength. Belus seems to have been the common Oriental name 
of all bold and daring adventurers, who were thence called Belidte, 
‘or the colonies of Belus ■ Belus is expressly said by Eusebius to 
have led a colony into Phoenicia,'^ and Nonnus as expressly asserts, 
that this Belus came from the banks of the Euphrates Phoenicia 
was not less, than India and Chaldea, the nurse of early science, 
particularly of astronomy and language The former science was 
necessary to carry on their extensive traffic to every quarter of the 
world , the latter was important, as a mode of communication and 
intercourse with the several nations with whom they traded The 
Phoenicians seem, like every other ancient nation, to have deified 
their greatest hero both in the sun, and m a constellation The 
large constellation bearing this name m the northern hemisphere 
was most probably of their invention. The ancient Pagan account 
of the 3cra m which Tyre was founded, and the temple of Her- 
cules in that city was erected, accord in a remarkable manner with 
the Scripture chronology of Nimrod or Belus, which fixes his 
greatest celebrity as an Asiatic monarch to about the year of the 
world 1800 . X for Herodotus affirms, that Tyre was founded 2300 
years before the age in which he himself flourished ; § or about 
five' centuries before the Christian sera At that period the 
vernal equinox was in the first degrees of Taurus, and con- 
sequently the summer solstice was in the first degrees of Teo ; 
whence their great hero Hercules, or, in other words, the sun 
in his greatest strength, was then said to be .subduing the fu- 
rious Nemaean lion, as he afterwards, did the Lernsean hydra, 
the hydra of the sphere, by the superior lustre and potency of 
the solar light extinguishing ,that of the stars of the hydra, 
which set,, or became occult when the sun rose. 

* Synccllus apud Eusebium, p 126 f Nonnus Dionysiaca, p 83 

j Yide Usher’s Annales, p 5. § Vide Herodotus, lib. 4. p 185. 


In the preceding chapter, I havfeehe\Vn that a system of rtiytlld- 
logy more dncient than that of the Greeks did actually flourish in 
the earliest ages I no\V proceed to offer the most solid prdofs 
which so abstruse arid complex an argument will allo-n of, that 
this system of more early mythology is but a corruption of the 
true history of the most ancient periods , and that in it, maj be 
discovered very strong traits of the liJading characters, who, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic harration, made the principal figure on the 
theatre of the itifartt tvorld by that expression I would be under- 
stood to mean the post-diluviah worid, which alone concerns the 
present race of mortals, for though there can be little doubt but 
tliat the history of the ante-diluvlail race and their transactions was 
prCsen ed in the family df Noah, and that a portion of ante-dilui lan 
science, especially' astronomy, remained among his early posterity, 
yet It Uould be the utmost rashhess to attempt the establishing of 
any hypothesis upon the slender basis of what we know relative to 
the dntc-diluvians We are not left, however, in total darkness on 
the subject of events that happened before the flood, and possibly 
to thataira, if the Whole be not a mere astronomical dream, may be 
rcfciTcd what the Brahmins so confidently relate, in respect to the 
immense duration of the world dunngthe three prior yugs, theun- 
fatliomablo antiquity of the sciences, and the puranns and snstras 
In which they lie dormant, os well as the venerable sages vv ho com- 
posed them, Menu tind Jaoe-oUlk • Upon any other foundation, 
even the attempt to defend their existence beyond tlic •era of the 
flood must be equally romantic and preposterous : far more so than 
that of a veiy learned but mistaken antiquary, whom 1 Itavc the 
pleasure orknowlng, and whocontendsthat the pyramids of Egypt 
are ante-diluvian fabrications 

• s« Mr lIUhtiTj Prrficc lolUt Ctodt o/Crateo Ei*l p 41 TbcpttlmilowiifaiTO 
tipn ana iSclr prodoOKKu to roth wMiliif »nlKpiInf m thii iSrp prtttod to, »DH>c ci 
imlmU In a fotorr pago Tbefint SItiro IiAb*m 



however, I have observed/ enough Thas r]b6en already advanced; 
nor is there occasion to dwell with minuteness on the variediuy- 
thologic history ofnwo planets, to. which an every^age and country 
of the woHd, th6 greatest' mouarchs and ther most distinguished 
characters have been successively elevated.. We, therefore, now 
proceed to consider 'the Asiatic appellatives of the other five planets, 
which coming to us immediately from the Greeks and Romans, we 
distinguish by the names of Mercury,, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, „and 
Saturn ' 

Blest with an open countiy, and a serene sky, _ the Chaldeans 
were enabled to observe the heavenly bodies, which in those iCoun- 
ti'ies shine forth with a brilliancy unknown in European climes; with 
incessant vigilance, and With unwearied attention They soon re- 
marked, that one order of .them glided along the heavens with a 
slow but continual progress, while . another remained immoveable 
in their places ; tlie former, therefore, -they denommeited planets, 
or wandering orbs ; and had they not been perplexed by the motion 
of thefearth itself, they would probably with accuracy Jiave stated 
the periods of their various.reVolutions, . These orbs they, in time, 
distinguished by. names destriptive of their supposed properties 
and influences ByendeavoUring to discover what those names were, 
we may_possibly obtain some new light into the sidereal specula- 
tions of that, ancient race I shall,, begin with investigating the 
etymology Of Saturn ; an orb in situation the nnost remote, but 
by no means the least important in history and mythology ■ 

Diodorus Siculus confesses that the Chaldeans called the planets 
by the very same names by .which, the Greeks used to distinguish 
them. This, confession ns of very great importance, since the 
elder nation,dt'is most. probable, were the inventors of those names. 

spleridenSy ds the Greek appellative for Saturn : it seems to 
havb been used Jn the sense of lucus a non Jucendo, for the orb of 

' ' ' » Uiodorus Siciilus, 'lib/ , . p. ii6t 
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Saturn js the leasttresplendent of all the planets It is' probable, 
however, that they only gave a 'Greek termination to the Chal- 
daic word phanaH, which signifies the exact contrary, divcrterci 
se, declinare , which description perfectly coincides with a planet 
whose property it is rather to dfecline and turn aside from oi/r 
view, than to court it. The planet Saturn, therefore, Mr Cos- 
tard observes,' was most probably called phen, or phain, by the 
Chaldeans, on account of his withdrawing! himself, by reason of 
his great distance The smallness and weakness of his light, ito- 
gether with the slowness of his motion, render him lit all tifaes 
scarcely distinguishable from the fixed stars that snrronnd) him 
Tlie SanScreet title'of this planet is SAiii,"a term which being not 
very'' dissimllkr in Structure' or sound,' it is very 'probable had 
the same origin ^ The Roman natne lof this'planet. Which some 
have denied a'saiu, from sowing; Mr Costard is of opinion was, 
iri fact, denved fCom the Onental Wordiw/rr, Intuit,^ absccmiiit se, 
vVhlch iS consbfiant 'enough to its Ijm^ hid, as it were, ambng the 
distant fixed Stars ' Hence jxissibly,! with a R6manirtenninatioh;> 
the Word Saturhus, butiwcrdiliHo'tifcarful'of bcmgrbpniscnted as 
foo milch addicted to h} pothcsIs,<J should icnture to' assert,! that 
the true Origin Of the vVord mfglit bo found In the sATYAt'orper- 
fcct ngc’of the' Brahhnnsl 'By what) channel la ETahscrect word 
shouldifiiid its way'to Rome, IwhllaiolbcathirigdilBcult-to bo con- 
ceived bj those who iconsider the race m hence thelTnqjahs (de- 
scended, and hovswidolj the PlioenlcirtUs spread tliesailofcommerco 
over the ancient world, thbsc Phocmcranstwho had immemon- 
allj and extensively trafficked vvithdhc Indians, and exchanged the 
tin of Barannac, or Britain, for the nch silks and fine linen of tlic 
superior India, and the gems of the Tcriinsuln i The otiier Greek 
name of Saturn which is deserves (notice, for it is of 

the same import'vvith the Sanscrcct CALi.'ontimc i In fact, 
sniim inthcnncienlmvthologj.sccmstobcnotlimgmorcthan the 
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personification of time, that glides along.with silent step, ^and'fhnr 
perceptibly brihgs round' the great revolutions of, nature/ Heis'tlie, 
tempiis edax rerum, that devours his children, the revolving years 
and by the Hindoos, as we have seen in the Indian AntiquijiesyhiS' 
aspect is ever dreaded/ and malignant.'’" JBiit his eldest son- J.upi- 
ter, the next planet in order of the five, rising with benign aspect, 
and commencing a more genial reign, checks the malignant ,m- ' 
fluences of his father, binds him in chains, emasculates his vigour, 
and rends his empire from him. _ ^ i 

Such IS the Eastern mythologic history .of this planetary god / 


but it must be owned that, in the west, the history of Saturn ma- 
terially varies ; there he is the mild and beneficent prince ; the 
patron of agi'iculture, and the promoter 'of Sciences.; -'JThe age, in 
which he flourished, was emphatically , called the , Saturnian,* 
golden age, when men, had eve^y .thing m common^ and.m memory 
of which' the celebrated' feast oi^the Saturnalia was established at 
Rome. His reign -was the, reigli of justice, plenty, and felicity ; 
and his character sti'ongly partakes of that of the great jpatriarch, 
with whom. historians have, often blended him. ,The Janus, and 
Saturn of, the .Western world,, assuredly mean the same person, 
and are 'as assuredly only mythological .characters of Noah The 

first was called bifrons,, or,, two-faced ; consonant to which may be 
seeriniii VaiUant, ' and 'all ;th&. antiquaries, medals ,qf ;thi^ deified 
inortal,'bearingMtwodieads joined* by the, hinder parts,^and often 


• See Indian 'Antiqmtiek, Theological Dissertation, vbl U. p 302' The 'passage al- 
luded to, IS excee'dingly curious ;.I insert it.below_ for the benefit of those-.who may not 
have my- former work, which is now by the -kindness of .the public growji very 
scarce, and will not be reprinted in octavo. My information was derived from an authentic 
source, M. Sonnerat “ Sam, or Saturn, is the god who inflicts punishment on men during 
this life , he approaches only to annoy'them ; Saturday is the day of the week sacred to him 
-The Indians entertam dreadful apprehensions concerning him, and offer to him conciliator}' 
prayers. He is represented as of a blue colour j he has four arms ; he is mounted upon a 
raven , and is surrounded by two serpents, whose intertwining bodies form a circle round 
him,” possibly his RING, Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol, I. p. 63. - - . . 
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with 'the pfovt'iof a ship 'on there\erse iHrMacrobius,"* one, 
6f 'the best iSiythologists o( antiquity, may be found an ample ac-| 
coimt of Janus, worthy the altenbon of those who wish more fully 
to intestigafe'his history, but too long for insertiohnn these pages 
Amok^'much other cunous information, he acquaints us that his 
two faces'denoted thdt ho knew botli past anA future things, and 
that the fingers of his statues were joined together, m sucli a man- 
ner, as to express the number 365 (moreprobably 355 ns it stands 
in Pliny), the days of the year, a token of his 'great progress 
in astronomical sdiences Sometimes the medals of Jaiius'reprq- 
sent him quadrifrons, v ith four faces looking towards the four 
cardinal joints, a circumkance' which immediately brings to our 
recbllcctlon the Brahma of the Indiaris' Such are the histones 
of the Edstem iind Western Saturn, the one' is plainly the 'phy- 
sical history of the planet, according to tlifc superstitious notidns 
of the Onciital philosojilicrs , the latter is the history of tlie 
deified mortal, who swaying a nghteouS sceptrcj for his' wise and 
Mrtuous reign u’as, when dead, exalted to that bnght but dis- 
tantabodc It has probably ansen from the injudicious attempts 
of the ancients to blend the supposed physical influences of the 
planet with the moral qualities of the canonized mortal, whose 
soul uus conceited to have taken possession of the orb, that such 
jamng contradictions and cndicsi confusion in ancient mythology 
hate onginated The opinion of the Brahmins in respect of the 
good or etil aspect of the planets, is expressed in their almanacs 
Tlieir names for those planets, except in the instances of Sam, 
and Boodh, Salurdnj and Wednesdnj, tairy in dificrent regions 
of India, ns may be scon bj those who it ill consult Mr Hnlheds 
and Mr Sonnerats list oftlicm,-)- as cither the Tamulinn or Ben- 
galese sjstcm of astronomj nrcndterted to Togne them, iherc- 

• STJe MinDbu Satomini Hb I p. »l6 Edtl Virionmi iSpo 
t arkr formtr miy i" ttcic of Cniioo L»»i p of iXo 
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fore, would only^ ^lonfoiiilcl > the ^ reader; but -do shall con-stantly, 
during this’ inquiry into the ^original narnes< of the planets, mark 
the good or evil -character of the day over which each planet 'pre- 
sides ; and Saturday^ or SatUrni dies,>as may^be conjectured from 
the preceding statement, is marked, in the horoscopes of tlie Brah- 
mins as a day of ' j ‘ ^ 

Zb?, JupiTEk, the next planet in order, is a Greek word which 
is generally derived from- few, ferveo; but that term' could never 
silrely, with any propriety, be applied^ to a planet, which receives 
from ^th'e sun a degree of light and' heat nearly thirty times less 
than what "our earth ^enjoys For the origin and meaning, there- 
fore; of fhis appellation, we must look to some other country and 
lahguage»^h"'-The ’ direct Assyriani denomination, : however, of this 
plah'Ct>is-lost.in the gulf of time ; from the Chaldee seVah, exul- 
tare/"hdr.> Costard is not' inclined to derive' it, although the scanty 
fragments of the Chaldee language that have- descended' to- us,. 'of 
which 'tlie Jewish iTargums are the principal remains nr our pos- 
'sC&ibn,' allow riO'other imm'Cdiate foot for-theideductron ofit..-. 

'He traces its'etymolo'gy to-tlie^Arabic du,' or psu^a^word which 
signifies' LORD whence he>cbnceives are derived ’the Dyu of the 
'Welch, the Deu of the Cornish, 'Due>m-‘ the ArmoricpBid dn the 
-old Irish, and the^Deus of the Latins^^f The word iDeW'/dndiDjya, 


however, conkantly 'occurring. ill nearly ' the'- skmeV^sensei inl:Sah- 
sdreOt, as-in Dewtah and’ DiVatah, T /cannot avoid" Tufting' in"' a 
claim for the Hindoos on this occasion, whose language hears 
'a- striking, similitude-to the -old ChaldOe.'* We read'dn Mr.-Wil- 
•^kins-s-BhagvatiGeeta of the Great Dew, or aOrial iord ' Danwan- 
:tara '^Th'e'planets/Jirilfact, are represented. In the . Mahabbarat, 
as personified DEW TAHS’;. ahd it is remarkable thatthe Indians have 
aD ivEsPiTE'R,hiEendia, their god of the firmament; cndowecLwith 
lexactlythe-^ame functions as the Grecian Jove. The supreme Dew, 

’■"'j/'iij iC i,Of See Bhagvat'Geete, 'p. 8z. - ' 
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iherefbre anDivespitei; pfitheifomier'iiabonj we ipayifairly con- 
clude as the Jupiter of the latter, forjnithis instance also 'the elder 
-nation haveia pnor claim Jo the'horiour of the mythological im en- 
tion 1 ThejfiratjJupiteri then 1 that I ever reigned, fwas the Jupi- 
tdrwhoisnn the sky thus distinguished , by that rei^n is meant 
the resolution of his orb, and the influences which he sheds 
oriTs suppoted to shed, in various conjunctions, and opposi- 
tions, during his progress through the heavens;- constitute the 
sole power (With which this isovereign ZeuSfpr (Dap^/wa3-,in- 
^ etted His thunder bolt is the electriciflame,-his eagle ihe pTCift 
laandthatwafts it There cata bejio doubt )bUt|tliat,,accordingito 
ithc usual meth6d adopted by Onental parasites, sppie jilluslrioup 
personage m remote fabulous-alntiquity, would' be itjalted torthiS 
-^onousjilanet , IstiU that event could Tiot Jiave'liappentd carlicSst 
iniGreece, 'but whcreSoevertthis species Ofjnythologywo^fii^t jn- 
■ventcd, ahd that from incontestaTile evidence (has (been proyirf to 
hayebcen m /the i Greater Asia, or Egypt, iWheje astrojtomy.i'vfns 
immemonally cultivated, and where a complicated system of allc- 
^rical mythology even to this dny„uriiversally prevails, ,j Ifwas 
impossible, indeed, Jor the beautiful and refulgent spliere of Jupi- 
Aa to be long without a tcrrcttnal tenant bf character and fame 
equally brilhanf and attractiviS Mytliologyigrafled upoil phj’slcs 
the delusive tale, of royal 'flattery, and o monarch of jlie most cx- 
nltcd and extensive renown m all /antiquity, ivasroon selected for 
the purpose. ^ i (' i ' /j . i i f; 

- As the \\h61c current oftraditiohi tbctoicc ofhistoiy, and tlie 
ancient Jeasttof Saturnalia, in wluch wdrO commemorated the pn- 
mcvnl simplicity of manners and virtues flourishing in Ithe golden 
age unite to jmint oiir attention to'Noah; os Uic true Saturnian 
jage, so arc ivo not less dccisndy guided by^ sacred, as ucll ns 
Pagan records, in asserting that to the planet under conSidcrotion 
the soul of Ins son Ham, tlie true Jupiter Hammon of antiquity. 
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was by the Egyptians, among whom we can alone look for the hisr 
torical details of Ham, by canonization exalted. That ancient 
nation, indeed, in the Coptic word Amim, whence the Greeks form- 
ed seem to have preserved the patriarch's name unaltered, 
and Egypt itself is in Scripture frequently called the Land of Ham. 
To such a height did they carry their veneration for the great 
founder of their empire, that we find him immortalized both in 
a planet, and a sign of the zodiac, since Aries, or the ram, his pe- 
culiar symbol, was universally designated among the hieroglyphics 
engraved on the temples of Egypt. Thursday, or Jovis dies, is a 
day of good omen with the Brahmins. 

Having thus particularly noticed Ham, the first mentioned, 
but the third in real order of the sons of Noah, I shall deviate for 
a moment from the subject, briefly to state that the virtuous and 
amiable Shem was the mediatorial Mithra, or m other words, 
the solar deity of the ancient Persians ; and that Japhet, by whose 
posterity the isles of the Gentiles were peopled^ and who was un- 
doubtedly the Greek Neptune, was exalted to tJie sphere under the 
name of Canopus, the Egyptian god of mariners Canopus is a 
bright star of the first magnitude in the stern of the ship Ai'go, 
-which we shall presently see was no other than the ark of Noah, 
turned into a constellation , and Cneph, or Canupha, (for that is the 
Coptic and Arabian primitive) by which the Egyptians meant the 
guardian genius, who with his expanded wings hovered over the 
waters, was therefore the proper pilot of that vessel. From Cneph 
the Greeks, altering the word with the usual -freedom with which 
they treated all other Oriental primitives, formed Neptune, a deity 
whom they acknowledged to be the peculiar guardian and founder 
of their- nation. 

Ap'/j?, Mars, the next planet, -was probably derived from the He- 
brew Aretz or Aritz, fortis, violentus, formidabilis, an epithet 
remarkably consonant to the character ofMars^ the god ofwar ; or to 
whatsoever hero of antiquity elevated to jfianetar}'^ honours, might 
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have been canonized under that fictitious designation ' Tins pla^ 
net, therefore, being called bytheancientsAretz,«nd\\ith theprefix. 
ofanotherOnental dialect, Ma Aretz, a prefix also in Indiaapplied 
very universally in the sense of great, as Marajah, the great rajah, 
and Mahdeo, the great gfod , the Greek word Afn;;, and the Latin 
Mars, or Mators, was thence immediately formed !From these 
circumstances, the sanguinary and terrific aspect of the planet, and 
the inauspiciousness of the day distinguished by his name, I should 
be inclined to think that the warlike and tyrannical Nimrod 
W'as the tyrant spint that was supposed to reside and rule in’ 
Mars Tuesday, orMartis dies, is consequently a day of evil omen 
in India 

That the earth is a planet, that it revolves, and that its form, 
like the others is spherical, are circumstances with which the ear- 
liest astronomers doubtless were not acquainted Wien however, 
the Phoonicians began to take long voyages, they could scarcely 
avoid discovering the convexity of its figure, andvvhCn they more 
assiduously cultivated astronomy, and observed thecircularshadow,' 
cast III eclipses by the interposing body of the earth on tlie orb of 
tlie moon, they were confirmed in that idea By the nsing and 
setting of the stars and other celestial phEnomena, not otherwnsc 
to be satisfactonly accounted for, they began in time to discover 
that It revolved, because as geometry applied to astronomy taught 
them the extent of the universe, and the magnitude of the oclesthl 
bodies, compared with tlie earth, it appeared to them more reason- 
able that the object infenor in magnitude should revolve, and not 
tint the ainnzingfabncoriheworld.with all the glorious appendages 
whichtlict beheld mit should roll round this comparatively diminu- 
tive spot of the creation Thus argued Py lhagoras, and thus h^ore 
him, and probablv la bim on h's 'I'lt to their caverns, argued the 
Unlimms of India, in wlio'c astronomical mythology the earth is 
expressly called by the Sanscrcct name applied to the other planets 
acocuN, orspherc The primitive name ofour own planet should 
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therefore hot be unnoticed. The result of my inquiry is as follows’; 
from the Hebrew Eretz, tellus, came the Greek Epa, teiTa, and our 
English word earth ; in Anglo-saxon, it is Eard, in Dutch, Aerd, 
and in Teutonic, Ei de: what glaringproof is here exhibited, if He- 
brew be not the original language of the earth, how deeply it is 
blended with every dialect of it. 

We come now to consider the etymology of the Greek A(ppo^iT7i, 
or- Venus, the most beautiful and conspicuous of all the pla- 
netary train In this instance the assertion of Diodorus, with which 
our disquisition was commenced, will be found to be remarkably 
proved.^ This appellation was immediately derived to the Greeks 
from PHERiDTA, or aphridta, a Chaldaic word signifying eximta, 
fonnosa^ a name, observes Mr. Costard, very properly given to 
this planet on account of its remarkable lustre ; a lustre so great 
that it is frequently seen in the day time, in spite of the brighter 
and more powerful beam of the sun In the same manner the 
word' Venus, by which this planet was known among the Romans, 
may be deduced, he thinks, from the Chaldaic Han, or Yi&n, gratia 
decor, to the initial letter of which the ancients affixing the ^Eohc 
digamma, and to the final, the termination us, the name Venus 
was formed, by which this planet was known among the Romans, 
and by the Romans ti'ansmitted to us The personages of principal 
note 111 antiquity seem to haVehad both a star and a planet dedi- 
Oated to them By the ancient people, from whom the Romans 
derived their descent, a people who seem to have formed a very 
different system of mythology from the Indians, Noah, the true Sa- 
turnian sage, was at once exalted to the sun, and to the planet of 
that name Jupiter, the renowned Amun, orHammon of tlieEgjqi- 
tians, was not less consecrated in the sign of the zodiac, denoted by 
his symboh the ram, than in the planet of his name. The Chaldean 
Nimrod, or Belus, whom I cannot but consider as the genius pre- 
siding in the planet Mars, was familiar to the ancient world by 
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this planet' ^nx^uv, fulgidus, coruscans, of which Mr. Costard 
thinks the Chaldaic root to be eshta labah, literally a flaming 
fire, which being in common language pronounced esthb, the 
Greeks formed their qnx^cav from it. The word Mercury, accord- 
ing to Bochart, is of the same import with Canaan, and both sig- 
nify mercator, which plainly point out to us the great Phoenician 
navigator ; and if a navigator, when men sailed only by the 
stars, an astronomer.*^ For his Phoenician name of Taut, Theuth, 
and Thoth, we must consult a learned modern etymologist, the 
celebrated Count de Gebelm, wh6 has been at some pains to inves- 
tigate this word to its very source. 

Taut, he affirms, is formed of the Coptic word tho or thau, sig- 
nifying a mark or sign, whence the Greeks obtained their letter 
Tau Hence he is led to comment upon that verse of Ezekiel ix. 

4 I will set a mark upon their'forehead In the original the ■sVord 
is, I will set a tau upon their forehead. Then follows a very cu- 
rious remark of a critical kind, that the Greeks adding to this word 
the particle Ma (which we have before' proved to be a Sanscreet 
word, signifying grand, as in Marajah), formed the substantive 
THAU-MA, a sign or prodigy, the verb thau-ma-zein, to wonder 
and admire ; and thau-ma-terge, to work wonders ; M Gebelm 
refers for his derivation of the word to a manuscript dictionary of 
the Coptic language by M La Croze -f He adds, that in France, 
during the early ages of Christianity, they used the expression in 
the baptismal ceremony, crucis thaumate notare In confirma- 
tion of what M Gebelm has advanced, I shall add, that the Latin 
Vulgate does in fact read, you shall mark their forehead with the 
letter Thau ; and it is therefore conjectured by Lowth on the pas- 
sage, that the ancient reading m the Seventy was rcx.v the 

mark Tau, and not as it is at present, ro (r7]f/,eiov, a mark The learn- 
ed Bishop Walton is of opinion, that the letter was made in the 

f See Le Monde EnmitifjTom. 1. p. iz6. 


* See Bocharti Phaleg, p. 12 , 
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form of a cross,* and Ludolphus conjectures that tlie Cojjtic 13 
only a copy of the old Samaritan alphabet The form of tlic 
more ancient letter is mdeed much disputed among nntiquanes 
some contendmg that it bore the figure of an X or St Andrew 3 
cross, others that it*resembled the T or great Tab of the Greeks. 
After an accurate inspection of the tiro onginal alphabets, iihich 
now lie before me in the page of Ludolph, cited in the note below, I 
can trace no character at all similar to the former , but both in 
tlie Tau of the Samaritan, and the Tan i of the /Ethiopic charac- 
ter, may be seen the eiident prototype of the Greek. T They 
differ only in the upright stroke being elemtcd higher than it^js 
in the Greek, exactly after the manner of the common cross on 
which malefactors suffered in theRoman empire, and winch wassanc- 
tified by tlie hallowed body of Christ Both of them, hoii c\ er, I can 
assert, w ere used and frequctltly occur among the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and vanoty of specimens may be seen in the plates of 
Mountfaucon upon the Antiquities of Egypt I shall presently 
hate an opportumty of explaining more particularly the meaning 
of these respective symbols. In their physical system of theologj, 
when Lcome to consider the chemical characters by which the 
planets are designated The other Greek appellate e of this per- 
<onagc was Hermes, which, according to the French etymologist, 
IS dcpiicd from a Goptic root, and signifies mterpreler 

The Indian name of the planet Mercury is Buddiia, or ns it is 
more generally written Boodii, and there can be little doubt ofits 
being denied bj a transposition or Change not unusual in Oncntal 
languages of the initial and terminating letters, from the Coptic 
Thoth 6 rThcuth,w ho waspossiblj no otherthan the Phut, orPliuth 
of Senpture, tliat third son of Ham, whose name seems to be pro- 
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served with such little alteration in the Chinese fo, the acknow- 
ledged Buddha of the Brahmins That allegorizing tribe, perpe- 
tually blending astronomy with history, have assigned to their 
Buddha an origin not less celestial than their other deities, or per- 
sonifications of deity. Their relation of his sidereal descent de- 
serves a considerable degree of attention, as he is a most impor- 
,tant personage in the Indian drama ; and indeed it would also be 
unpardonable to omit mentioning so ingenious an allegory of the 
Hindoo mythologist as that in which it is contained ; an allegory 
which doubtless veils an astronomical and historical truth Those 
falbers assert that Soma, or the moon, more generally denominat- 
ed Chandra, had for his favourite mistress, the nymph Rohini, 
the sidereal genius that presides in the fourth lunar mansion, or 
the bull By Roliiiii, I presume, they mean to designate the 
bright star called Aldebaran, or the bull's eye. The offspring of 
their affection was-the famous Buddha ; the same identical person 
with the Phoenician Taut, and the Egyptian Hermes. Many im- 
portant particulars farther relative to Buddha will be detailed 
hereafter It will be sufficient for the present to relate, that he is 
represented as an incarnation of the deity, who appeared on earth 
towards the commencement of the Cali Tug, and what is very re- 
markable, that he married Ila, whose father was preserved in a mira- 
culous ark from an universal deluge.^ This is Sir William Jones's ac- 
count of the birth of Buddha, extracted by him from ancient San- 
screet authorities ; and therefore to be depended on. Among 
the Brahmin astronomers I have had more than one occasion to 
observe, that by the marriage of two celestial bodies, they mean 
their accidental conjunction ; and therefore, all that is meant by 
the allegory may possibly only amount to this, that he was bom 
when the Moon and Mercury were in conjunction in the sign Tau- 
rus. This planet is numbered among the beneficent ones, and 


* Asiatic Researches, vol II p ^ 7 ^ 
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therefore dies Mercuni, our Wednesday, 6r Woden s day, shines 
with a good aspect m India The symbolical bharacters, by which 
the planets are distinguished, demand our next consideration 
It has not hitherto been satisfactorily accounted for, that we de- 
signate the planets m astronomical, and metals m chemical science, 
by the same characters, otherwise than tliat the astronomy of the 
Greeks came to us through the Arabians, the supposed inventors 
of chemistry , but to those who are chemists, it must be evident 
that those ancient Chaldeans who were acquamted with the na- 
ture and wonderful properties of fire, and who on that account 
adored it as a divinity, could not possibly be strangers to so exalted 
and noble a science In fact, astronomy and chemistry were sis- 
ter sciences in those early dajs, and this mode of designating the 
different planets and metals by congenial characters, descended to 
the Arabians from an older school, even from tliat of Zoroaster, 
and the Persian Mithra , in the sacred cavern temples of which 
deity, w 0 have observed from Celsus, the planets were first de- 
signated according to the vanous metals In fact, they tiiought 
that those planets were composed of, or at least pnncipally 
abounded in, that species of metal by which they t were so distin- 
guished, or else in a high degree possessed qualities resembling 
tliosc metals Thus the sun, being the brightest of the orbs, was 
represented by a circle, the symbol of perfection and gold being 
the most pure of metals, wasiy mbolized by the same figure. The 
moon being the next orb in apparent purity and bnghtness, was 
shadowed out bj siher, the second in rank of the precious metals, 
and the crescent became the discriminating,character ofboth Mars 
was thought to abound in copper, because his aspect is of a dusky 
red colour Mercury is tlie sj-mbolic character of quicksiher, not 
only on account of tlic bnlhont whiteness which hisluad orb dis- 
plays but bcciuse his progress through tlic heat ens wusmadcwith 
ripidit\ like the motions of that active and penetrating metal 
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Saturn, on the other hand, whose slow motion among the fixed stars 
is scarcely perceptible, is properly enough symbolized by that lead 
of which his astronomical designation is the chemical character'; 
there is likewise in lead a bluish cast, which is in a very mark'edman- 
ner the colour of that distant orb. Though this difference in the 
colour of the plaiiets, may not be so strikingly perceptible to asffo^ 
nomers'in the foggy atmosphere of the British island's; yet in;the 
cloudless sky and pure air of Chaldea, it doubtless was distinctly 
discernible The elder Cassini, who observed the planet Veilus 
inrltal}?-,' was 'enabled in the clear atmosphere of ^ that country to 
make discoveries, which his son afterwards in vam attempted to 
verify in the grosser one of Pans. Indeed the Chaldeans, are said 
to have made the same observations in regard to the various colours 
of the fixed stars, which require still nicer, inspection ; ^and'frohi 
those colours, in their romantic schemes of judicial' astrology, they 
assigned certain series of them to one planet, and . certain other 
series of them to another Those of a blue tinge they made kin- 
dred with the house of Saturn ; those of a reddish tinge, with Mars; 
those of a yellowish cast, they said belonged to the house of Venus; 
those of brilliant whiteness to that of Jupiter. The dazzling Mer- 
cury had his allies in the vast expanse ; and the same influences 
which emaned from the silver and golden rays of the lunar and so- 
lar orbs, were supposed to be equally diffused from those orbs which 
were^of congenial hue The reader, by casting an attentive eye 
over the planetary, characters, will find them all to be composed 
out of those two which in a more peculiar manner designate the 
sun and moon, with only the addition of the Egyptian crux, or cross, 
which was their symbolicaPrepresentation for matter in general, 
and ' wasftypical of the four elements Of this venerated symbol, 
when considering thej theology of Hindostan, whose principal tem- 
ples, Lmeaii thosb'of Benares "and Mattra, are absolutely erected in 
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the Ibis, a bird sacred to the Nile, and with the horns luna sexUlU^ 
t)f the MOON, which: in the month of August was supposed to, assist 
in causing the inundations of that river. ;; All , these “figures, thus 
emblematical of the elements, which are highly Worthy a minute 
examination, bear the^hallowed Cross .with its circular handle, by 
which they were collectively and strikingly represented' - 

It did not particularly occur to me before, -but- it no'v^^ ap^ 
pears evident, that as ,by a a/x/e the ancients universally pour- 
ti'ayed the splar disk, so by this ^addition of the Circle invariably 
joined to the cross, the ancients meant to describe the invigorating 
power of the sun acting upon dead matter " In the very same man- 
ner, in their characteristic designations of the several planets, the 
cross constantly affixed, though- in different directions^, to 'the cir- 
cular designation of the Sun, and the semicircular one of the moon, 
by one' or other of which marks they' are all denoted, , seems .m-r 
tended to point out the solar or lunar influence of which the pla- 
net partook, and having partaken, diffused, together with its own, 
upon the various elements of fire, air, earth, and water - To this 
mode of thinking and acting they were, doubtless, farther incited 
by their astrological, in that early period so deeply blended with 


their asti'onomical, speculations 



The hieroglyphic symbol of -Saturn, therefore, , is evi- 
'dently formed of the lunar character, with the addition of 
the Hermetic cross placed upon the superior point of the. 


semicircle 



Jupiter IS designated by the lunar character, with , the 
same cross placed horizontally -upon the inferior part of 
the semicircle ^ - 

Mars is distinguished by the Bolar character, and the same 
mysterious symbol placed in a different mannen 
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Venus IS likewise denoted by the -astronotnical charactCT of 
the sun, iVhose nsing'and ‘setting she attends, its the mom- 
•r ing and evening star, with the elemehtaiy sylfibohdepend- 
ing from the circle. " ' - i . j'li t _ i 

1 Mercury unites m the characta- of his orb, both the'solar 
and lunar d^gnation, together \\ ith the mystic symbol of the 
rTj elements It is very remarkable, that this artificial combina- 
tion of characters evidently presents to our view the famous 
caduceus, by which that deity was so universally decorated m the 
ancient world 

' By time and capnce the above characters hdve nearly all suffer- 
ed matenal alteration , but such was their onginal designation, 
and such the true meamng of them > 

It was not, however, only the supposed influences imparted and 
diffused by the two supenor planets to the others, that led them 
thus to designate 'them, for we hate seen that they classed the 
constellations according to their colours, and possibly the lu6id 
splendour of Saturn "and Jupiter, might be the occasion of their as- 
signing to them "the lUiihr character , while the ruddy aspect of 
Mars,'nnd the transcendent refulgence of Venus, Induced them 
to designate them with the solar denotation ' Mercury partici- 
pating of both, marks at once Jus frequent conjunction with those 
primary orbs, and the brilliant lustre of his rapidly revolving 
sphere ' i i i , , 


It IS an ingenious, rather than a just observation ofScahgeron 
Maniliusjthat the character of Saturn represents the sej lhcor;^tw , 
Time, that mow s down all things I conceivlo the characters to be 
of Eg) ptiaii ongin, and in forming our opinion coHcemliig them, 
we must regulate ourselves by tlic Egyptian mjthology and not 
b) that of Greece and Rome in periods far more recent Althougli 
tlic cliaractcr, as it lias descended to us from the Greek and Ara- 
bian astronomers, may bear some resemblance to tiic Saturnian 
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scythe, it is most probable that the original designation has been 
altered, to agree with the sentiments of a more recent mytho- 
logy. For the inventor of the Egyptian astronomy was Thoth, 
or Hermes, one of whose symbols was the mystic figure above de- 
scribed ; and the reader, who may choose to consult the large and 
genuine collection of the most ancient hieroglyphics of Egypt, in 
the possession of the society of antiquaries, will find nearly every 
sculpture and painting adorned with it, and almost every statue 
bearing it in his hand. Mr. Bruce, in Ins Travels into Abyssinia, 
found the same symbol at this day universally pourtrayed amidst 
the ruins of Axum. He rejects, indeed, I conceive too fastidi- 
ously and precipitately, the hieroglyphic explanation of a symbol, 
the form of which we have seen impressed on the sacred' edifices 
of India, and insists upon its being only the initial letter of Thoth, 
the name of an Eg3qDtian almanac; but the arguments adduced re- 
main rather confirmed, than shaken by his assertion; for, if there 
had never existed a Thoth, the inventor of the astronomy of 
Egypt, there would never, perhaps, have been fabricated an as- 
tronomical calendar bearing that name Ho\v commonly, indeed, 
in their physical investigations^ they used this expressive symbol 
is evident from its being afiixed to nearly all the ancient chemical 
characters, which I cannot therefore but consider as of Egyp- 
tian origin, notwithstanding they are so universally referred to 
the Arabians, who probably borrowed them from the former 
people. Thus in all tables of chemical marks, fire is designated 
by an equilateral triangle, having its apex uppermost, which was the 
immediate Egyptian symbol of this element, for flame ascends in 
that form, and terminates in such a point Water again, the 
opposite element, is denoted by a triangle, with the apex pointing 

* See Bruce’s Travels, vol. I p. 417; and consult the two engraved plates of ^Ethiopian 
hieroglyphics annexed to his definition of the word Tot. 
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downward, shewing the way in tvhich water pnncipally exerts its 
strength V The characters of the other elements, air and 
£ABTH, are only modifications of the p}Tamidal character, the 
former being thus designated ^ , the latter thus, ^ Sul- 
phur usurps the erect pyramid, itith the crux added to the base, 
^ Phosphorus has the same pyramid, with the cross affixed at 
the top ^ The designation of phlogiston has this denotation 
somewhat aaricd,^ Talk is designated by the character of a 
St Andrew s cross, or the great Roman X, which is a teiy anci- 
ent Egyptian hieroglyphic , Tartar by the quadrangle with the 
cross, ^ In the chemical character of sudlimate, w lio docs not 
perccit 0 the Libra, orzodiacal balance, so unn crsally sculptured on 
the noils of Egyptian temples, in its proper formrC^, andinthat 
of precipitate, the same character with the anra pointed doivn- 
wardsf To close tins digressive, but curious subject, the ac- 
curate decipherer of the chemical table will find nearly the whole 
of the remaining characters entirely composed out ofone or other 
of those above described , but principally of the se/ar arete 
and the igneous pyramid, variously modified, and differently ar- 
ranged 
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The ; esprrlnr Hypothi ^cs of M. Bmlhj and M Du Puis considered’^ 
The Pos’^tbdily stated aj there benig in Chaldea, Pei sia, and India, 
some Hi mains of antc-dduvian /Istronomy preseivedby Noah in the 
Ark among the pictuus Fragments of the Sciences of the Old 
Jf'oild — Nothing in ational or impious in the Adoption of such an 
Hyp‘>thens, since by it the very eaily and astonishing Pi ificiency in 
Alts and Sciences of the ancient Indians may be accounted foi , with- 
out granting the cnoiinous Claims to Antiquity set up by those 
Biahmins and then Defenders 


M DU Pbi*;, in a vei}^ learned dissertation on tlie Antiquity of 
the Signs of llic Zodiac, insists tliat the Egyptians were the first 
practical astionoineis ; M. Bailh, we have seen, is for assigning 
that honoin to a piimitive race of Sc3^thians ; a race whom all 
ancient historical records denominate an unlettered and barbarous 
piogeny For in}*' o\mi part, I must still contend for the palm m 
fa\our of the Chaldeans, Persians, and Indians, since through these 
countriesextendedtheimmediate line of the earliest migration from 
Ararat ; and in spite of all the arguments of Bailli, and the scep- 
tical raillery of his friend Voltaire, I am one of those unfortunate 
people so frequently branded by the latter with the name of bi- 
gots and enthusiasts, who are so foolish as to believe that all the 
nations of the earth are 'descended from'the small family that land- 
ed out of a certain ark on that mountain, somewhere about the , 
2000th year of the world From respect to the opinion of the 
former writer, 'and many ernment chronologers, 1 am ready to 
allow that Egypt might be completely colonized about 1^0 -years 




after the flcxjd. The tumultuous agitation naturally mcident to 
infantsettlers, and in such a country, annually overflowed as Egypt 
was, could be by no means favourable to that science which, M 
BaiUi so justly observes, is the child of leisure, contemplation, and 
rural tranqmlligy Nearly double that penod, therefore, must have 
elapsed, before astronomy, wth all the necessary appendages of ob- 
servatones, instruments, and fnferences from climate, could have 
been established on any solid basis, while in the mean time, in 
Chaldea, Persia, and India, it was advancing rapidly to the ut- 
most maturity attainable in those remote ages 

I shall bnefly state one or two strong objections to the positions 
of each of these gentlemen, relative to the formation of the zo- 
diac in either of those countries To M Badli s assertions I 
shall answer, that many of the symbolical objects and animals by 
which that circle is designated, were not known in Scythia , nor 
arc consistent With the climate and manners of the people. The 
Viigo, orsun-bumt maid of the summer field, for instance^ is not 
veiy applicable to the high northern latitude of a countiy te- 
nanted from the remotest teras by ^vande^ng tnbes of Tartars, 
who subsist their flocks by pasturage on immense uncultivated 
plains, and are themselves pnncipally cherished by the nutritious 
milk of marcs and cows With such a cold elevated country the 
sun In Leo, or that orb darting forth beams ardent and fierce ns the 
lion in his fuiy, is equally incompatible , and the animal itself is a 
stranger in the Scythian regions An inland countiy is not, in 
general, famous for fishermen, a race of men who probably desig- 
nated the marine animals of the sphere In short, if the Scythians 
c\cr \\cre the fnbncators of a zodiac, it must have been widely 
difibrcnt from that winch has descended down to us from Chal- 
dea, through the medium of tlic Arabians, and from Egypt through 
the channel of Greece But of such a sphere no ivntten mc- 
raonals nor actual fragments, lintc reached postentj 
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\\ ith ic'^pcct to tiic liypotlicsis of M Du Puis, tliough moie 
plai^bje. It can nc\or be suppoUed against tlie united voice of 
leason and tiadition In a former page it has been obseived, and 
the circumsianccs tliat pro\c the observation liave been adduced, 
tlial llic Older of the seasons in Kg^^pt is not conformable to tlie 
01 del of the signs of the zodiac This is in my liumblc opinion, 
an unans\^ Cl able argument against tlieir being the first, or sole 
falu icators of that zodiac; thougli tlie cncumstance of many of 
the zodiacal aslei isms being Egyptian hiciogl3^phics, and sculp- 
tuicd on the \Nalls of their most ancient temples, as may be seen 
in those engnned in ilic Indian Antiquities, ma}'’ be likewise 
hi ought in pi oof, that they had ibar sha;c m the foimation of 
tlicm Thus Libia, the Crab, Gemini, Leo, and above all Scor-, 
pio, tlieir dieaded Typhon, foim a prominent featuie among those 
liieiogl} phic sculpluics. To tliese may be added Aries, or the 
lam, the peculiar symbol of their great legislator, Hammon ; Sa- 
gitiaiius, the aiclicr, designated on their spheie only by an arrow, 
and thcrefoic, probabty, allusive to the lay oj Osins, their solar 
deity : and Capricorn, which, as engraved on the same sphere, 
has every appearance of being an Egyptian hieroglyphic The 
rest I conceive to have been of foreign fabrication, because allu- 
si\e to a different mythology, a different climate, and national 
habits totally adverse It has been already proved, that .Aqua- 
rius, a brumal sign, by which are meant the chilling rams of 
winter, could not possibly have its origin among a people with 
whom the winter is their finest season, and in a country where 
little or no rain falls It has been also insisted upon in the Pre- 
face to the Indian Antiquities, and urged with the confidence 
which truth inspired, that Virgo could not be of their invention. 
Forit is there stated, that the celestial Virgo, which is on the sphere 
^represented by a youngfemale with ears of ripened corn in her hand, 
evidently points to the season of the harvest ; that such, in fact, 
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It IS in most countnes when the sun enters into that sign, that is, 
m September , but m Egypt, where the fertility of the countiy 
depends upon the annual oterflcnvings of the Nile, and where 
consequently the concerns of agnculture are both managed on 
different principles, and directed by peculiar local rcgubitions, 
the penod of the harvest is in March , or rather, as Phny has re- 
corded It, paulo ante Calendas Aprtlu To these I shall now add 
another argument, at which the reader will probably at first be 
startled, because it tends immediately to prove, that they were 
not even tlie in\ enfors of the sign Taurus, of that sign which 
their peculiar worship of the bull Apis and Mrievis seems to de- 
monstrate originated with the priests of Osiris 
The position of the stars in Taurus could scarcely hate inti- 
mated the form of the bull, or rather the fore-part of the bull, for 
tliat IS all the portion of tlic animal that forms the sign, to any 
person but a husbandman, who was determined to exalt on animal 
so useful in agnculture to the dignity of a celestial astensm But 
the husbandman of Egypt was not anciently accustomed, if Hero- 
dotus and Pliny nglitly inform us, to make use of the bull in agri- 
culture The seed, after the ipundation had retired, was com- 
mitte4 to the ground without the plough going over it, which 
probably would with the steers hate been buned in the accumu- 
lated but rich bed of mud left, by the n\cr and was trod in bj 
the lighter feet of swine, turned adrift into the new -sown plain * 
Hie Egyptians therefore, not using the bull in agriculture, as the 
Chaldeans did and hating no motitc to deify it, borrowed from 
them both the sign and the worship paid to it They ttorship- 
(led It IS probable the zodiacal bull before they paid homage to the 
lit ing one m the form of Apts, or Mnet is Tlicrc is a particular 
pa <ag. in bolt writ tthicb, I conctitc will indisputably protctlic 
/yJiaral bull and not the bull of agriculture, to be tencrattd at 
t! L inrlt p nod of the Exodus of the children of Priel, and tint 
H r .1 lib a j ic'' rci* ird Pljtv Lb l9 p 476 ctTf Altltn 
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it not the living Tnuru.s but the .sculptured bull, that formed 
the objcci of their ndoiation. When the .le\v.s exalted in the de- 
sert ilic Apjs of Egypt, tlicy rompcllcd Aaron to make them 
gohhn Ctihrs • they had living bulls, doubtless, among them, but 
tins was not the object at that time adored in the Egyptian 
temples 'Die objee t unifoi mly vcnci ated in the temples of Egypt 
at that ]Kriod was the zodiacal or .sculptured hull, foimed with 
many mystic litcs and magical incantations, originating iii their 
beheforthe influences shed iiy the.sun and planets ; and thisw'asthe 
pniticular bull under whose protection and influence (that is, the 
happj inllucmc w Inch the constellation Taurus was imagined to 
s]icd,)that they hoped to pass safely tin ough that unfrequented desert. 

It might be picsumptuous to assert the existence of an anie- 
(liliman ^jyhcic: yet it is not impossible that Adam and his imme- 
diate progenjs diii ingthe com sc of their extended lives, passed under 
an unclouded .skj", and amidst a serene atmosphere, had not onlyob- 
sei \ cd w ith admii ation and minute attention the host of heaven, but 
had diligently noted on recording tables their motions and vicissi- 
tudes, their oppositions and conjunctions. If this idea may be ad- 
mitted, It is probable tliat these invaluable astronomical records, 
the accumulated wnsdom of revolving centuries, so necessary both 
in the theory and practice of husbandry, a science of which it will 
be lemembcrcd that Noah w^as the first post-diluvian propagator, 
were preserved by that patriarch among the most sacred remains 
of the wnsdom of the ancient world which the ark contained. This, 
after all, is conjecture, though not totally unsupported by reason 
and probability. Let us examine if the page of ancient history, 
sacred or profane, afibrds any concurrent evidence to elucidate a 
subject necessarily involved in such tenfold obscurity Concerning 
the fact itself, of any superior proficiency of the ante-diluvians in 
astronomical science, sacred history is entirely silent ; and there 
are but two or three passages in all profane history that have any 
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immediate reference to the subject I shall exhibit them to the 
reader faithfully, and m order 

Josephus first ments our attention, because it is most probable 
that he founded his relation upon such traditions ns were current 
among that people, whom w e are taught to consider as the peculiar 
and favoured nation of him who is the great parent of all know- 
ledge , of him who IS even Omniscience itself The children 
of Seth, says this historian, were the inventors of that peculiar 
sort of wisdom which relates to the heavenly bodies md their order 
That their inventions might not be lost before they were suffi- 
ciently known, upon Adam's prediction that the world was to be 
destroyed at one time by a deluge of water, and at another time 
by the violence of fire, Ihey made two pillars, the one of brick, the 
other of sione they inschbcd their discoveries on them both, tliat 
in case the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the 
pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those discoveries to man- 
kind, and also inform them that there was another pillar of brick 
erected by them Now this remains m the land ofSEiiiAD to this 
day I* From tliocircumstanccabovc mentioned, oC Adams predict- 
ing a deluge and conflagration, I presume, it arose that Moron, cited 
bj Bayle, advances a step farther m hypothesis, rflid asserts Adam 
to liave been a great astrologer, using that word, however, in its 
primitive and better sense, that is to say, a rational account ofccr- 
tiin physical cfiects likely to be produced from the existing or ap- 
prehended position of the Iicavenly bodies, m the same manner as 
eclipses arc at present foretold by'- means of repeated and accurate 
cckstnl obervalions Taking the words in tills sense, and sup- 
posing ^dani, from observation, or from revelation, to have ob- 
tniiivd the requisite knowledge of the system of tlic universe, vve 
inav allow lim to have forcscenand predicted those awful events, 
anJ I am strongly mchiicd to think that upon this pissage In liis 
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favourite aiulior, and lliis train of argument, Whiston founded Ins 
fiist coniccluic iclalivc to tlie operation of a comet in producing 
the gcncial deluge ’ Before I pioceed to examine the probability 
of what .lo«:cphus has thus asseited concerning the pillars erected 
In the childicn of Seth, I shall tianscribc at length the passage in 
i\Ianctho, alluded to in a former page, which lefcis to similar pil- 
lars erected by the cldci T \l'i , as I find it in the Chronography of 
Syncellus, and another m Diodoius Siculus, wliich, though it differs 
m some particulars, is apparently descriptive of the same ante- 
dilu\ lan monument. “ Manctho," s?iys Syncellus, “professed to ex- 
tract his history of the Dynasties, from certain inscriptions made on 
columns erected in the land of Schiad , which inscriptions were 
cngra\cd in thc-sacicd language and characters by Thoth, the first 
Hlhmi-S, and weie, after the flood, translated out of the sacred 
sacerdotal language into the Greek tongue They were wTitten 
in books which were laid up in the inner recesses of tlie Egyptian 
temples b}’’ Agathod.emon, the son of the second Hermes, and 
Manetho dedicated them to Ptolemy Philadelphus, in a book en- 
titled SoTHis The severe and just reflection made by Stilling- 
fleet on this absurd relation of Manetho has been alread}^ noticed , 
but I shall w'ave all farther remaik on the passage till I have no- 
ticed one from an ancient author of acknowledged authenticity and 
penetration According to Diodorus Siculus, there w as in Panchaia, 
an island of the Red Sea, W'hich he had been previously describing 
as a countiy inhabited by a luxurious priesthood, and the residence 
of the immortals when they leigned upon earth,'“ a large golden 
pillar, upon wdiich were engraved by Hermes, in the sacred Egyp- 
tian letters, the actions of the deities Uranus, Jupiter, Diana, and 

* See V/histon’s Theory of the Earth , in which he endeavours to prove, that a comet, cut- 
ting the plane of the ecliptic in its descent tolvards its perihelion, on the first day of the de- 
luge, actually passed before the body of our earth Book 2 p 182, oct edit Lond 1722. 

j- Syncelb Chronographia, p 40 
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Apoljo * These deities were doubtless" sidereal , by the actions 
they performed must be meant the tn/lueiKes which they slicd , and 
this column, if not nn onginal itself, was at least an authentic copy 
of some original effort of an ante-dilmian to delineate the charac- 
ters or describe the revolutions of the host of heaven 

Josephus sajs, that the stone pillar erected by the sons of Seth 
remained, in his daj', m the land of Seriad , but in w hat region of 
Asia or Africa Striad was situated, that author has not informed us, 
nor have any of his commentators been able satisfactorily to decide 
the matter Those who are inclined to think Taut the author of 
those inscriptions have fi\ed it in Upper Egjpt, near the Nile, and 
on the borders of Ethiopia , while those who contend for tint dis- 
tmction in favour of Seth s cliildrcn, arc of opinion, that b} So- 
riad is meant Seirath, a district mentioned m Scripturc,-|’ near Gilgul, 
in the tribe of Ephraim, because in that neighbourhood were Pesi- 
LiM, that is, quarries, or, as some transhitc the word, sculptures, 
supposed to be the ruinous remains of this famous ante-dilinmn 
pillar I must own I am far more inclined to gne credit to the 
relation of a respectable historian like Josephus, concerning the as- 
tronomical inscriptions of the sons of Seth , a relation so particu- 
lar, so c\ press, and probably handed dow n traditionally to the Jews 
from tlicir early ancestors, tlian to the presumptuous assertions of 
the fabulous Maiictho, rclatnc to the hicrogly phic clnractcrs, thus 
asserted to lm\c been deposited in the recesses of the Egyptian 
temples There remains incontestable evidence to prove that 
Abraham was a deep profiaent in astronomy , and the mention 
which IS made of pan ictilar constellations and the rodiac in that 
most ancient poem, the book of Job, supposed to have been wTit- 
ten by Mo'cs himself is a strong additional testimony of the early 
progress of the Hebrews in that science The opinion, howcvcf, 

$ lib. 5 p. }3f n<!t» Rh<Xf»Ttanni 

i } t'’ if 
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\\liicli I have thus Yciitured to oflcr on this contested subject is, 
I know, contraiy to the decision of Shuckford,'^ as well as of 
other icspcctablc ^\riteis who have trod this remote path of his- 
toi y . The} contend tliat Josephus, who v as well acquainted with 
the history of Manctho, and sometimes even cites him to elucidate 
obscuie paits of his own histol3^ having lead the above account 
of the Heimiacal pillais in tlic Thcbais, and knowing at the same 
time tliat the Jews had a similar tradition concerning the pillars of 
Seth, imagined Manetho’s account to have been originally found- 
ed on that tradition, and therefore applied the particulars of the 
relation given by the Egyptian historian to the traditional account 
curient among the Tews. Dr. Jackson offers another conjecture 
upon these famous pillars. He observes, from Herodotus, that Se- 
sostris in his victorious progress through the kingdoms of the 
earth, in every country where the inhabitants had fought vali- 
antly, erected pillars descriptive of the fierceness of the engage- 
ment, and the difficulty he had in subduing them these pillars 
\\ ere constantly inscribed with the victor's name, which in the 
Egyptian language is Sethos, though the Grecians call it Sethosis, 
and Sesostris. Since, therefore, Herodotus asserts he saw some of 
them in Palestine and Syria, and since Strabo affirms that others of 
them remained in his time thus inscribed m Ethiopia and Arabia, 
the author of the Chronological Antiquities, from these circum- 
stances infers the high probability that the pillar which Josephus 
says was remaining in his time, was one of these which, having the 
name of Sethos inscribed upon it, he imagined to have been erect- 
ed by Seth, the son of Adam, before the flood f 

But, in fact, the question either concerning the land of Sfenad it- 
self, or the author of the hieroglyphic inscription, by no means 
merited the distinguished notice it has attracted from historians, 

♦ Shuckford’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, vol. I. p 47 Edit, oct 1728. 

f Chronolog Antiq vol. 11 . p 338 
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and the zeal with which it has been argued by geographers 
Whatever monuments, m brick, or stone, or even in any more dur- 
'able substabce, the vanity, the ambition, or provident mdustry 
of man might have erected previous to that catastrophe, were 
probably buned deep in the sediment left by the subsiding waters, 
which, doubtless, for many fathoms incnisted anew the surface 
of the earth, or were overturned and annihilated bj those rend- 
ing earthquakes and bursting volcanos which, according to 
Mr Whitehurst s novel and ingenious system, united their tre- 
mendous efforts to effect tliat grand event* It was the im- 
mutable decree of Prondence that not only the whole race of 
man, except those that were in the aik with Noah, but the earth 
itself — that earth which had become so basely corrupt brfore God, 
and which had been polluted by idolatrous saenfices, that earth, 
the original luxuriance and abundant fertility of which had been 
applied to the iniquitous purpose of pampering vice and inflaming 
passion , that earth which had, in fact, under names equivalent 
to those of Rhea andTellus, in succeeding ages, been itself adored 
ns a deity in the place of its creator — ^with all its towenngpalaccs. 
Its splendid temples to false divinities, and its triumphal columns, 
should be destroyed' The vengeance ofheaven descended, in that 
instance, irresistible as the torrents of ram and fire that announced 
It, and spread unbounded as the guilt of the culpnt All the pre- 
cious remains of ante-diluMan science were with Noah and his 
sons in thcark, possibly not inscribed on tablets of stone or brass, 
but certamly engraved still deeper upon thclicarts of the survivors 
Tile result, tlicrefore, of this inquiry is that reason justifies and 
tradition confirms, the supposition that the ante-diluv lans, during 

• See ^fr < Inqnlrj conccritinj »he original Sutc «m} romatlon of the 

Earth page 115 410 LoncL I S6| A book to which 1 irolnimitrij' imlriitctl AndwhkhI 
ihaJI hare occailcm hcrcaffcf fochcrerj ftvqerotijr Set aI»o cxcriicM iDtcoonr of ibe 
Crthop ofLbrdiiren Uui £n bfi Smrofti p Ks E^r fro. Cunbrfrfgt t^ti 
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the extended period of their lives, made very early and consider- 
able advances in astronomy, and though no such monumental 
memorials of their skill, in recording pillars, remained after the 
deluge, yet the principles of the science, with the observations and 
improvements that regarded the practice of it, might possibly be 
ti'ansmitted by Noah and- his sons to their descendants, who set- 
tled in Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, and India The whole, however, 
of what has been observed on this subjectbeingat best conjecture, 
let us again descend to post-diluvian periods, and^endeavour to 
ascertain in what region, and at what period after the deluge, as- 
tronomy first reared its head. 

M Bailli, one of the most powerful in argument, the most pro- 
found in eruditiT^il, and consequently the most formidable of all those 
French astronomers whose extravagant and .dogmatical assertions 
I have endeavoured to invalidate, in another, and less romantic 
production, asserts that, astronomy, which he eloquently calls the 
child of curiosity, tranquillity,'‘‘ and rural solitude, began to 
flourish m Egypt and Chaldea 2800 years before the Christian 
^ra ; in Persia 3209; in India 3101 ; and in China 2552 that 
is to say, upon an average calculation, about three thousand years 
before Christ It is likewise his opinion, avowed with much con- 
fidence, and in very decisive language, that astronomy was culti- 
vated vVith assiduity and success in, ages far anterior to these re- 
mote periods, and that we arfe to consider these only as the seras 
of Its restoration and reyival among mankind Computing the 
iige of the , world by the more extended limits which the chrono- 
logy of the Septuagmt allows to its duration, and takilig into the 
account what has been said in the preceding page concerning the 
attention of the ante-diluvians to this science, we shall find in 
ihis account of M Baillr no gross violation of prcbability This 

C’est la science du repos/ds la solitude, et de la jouissance de soi-me ne, 2 cc His- 

toire de I'As^dnomie lAnciennc, p z sfcconde edit A Pans, 1781 
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js, howev er, the utmost that can be conceded , and m&ny will be of 
opinion that even this concession is too great, m proportion to the 
kind of cndence which he, has brought forward ito establish his 
'position, which, from the remoteness of the aera alluded to must 
jiecessanl} be of the most doubtful nature , the e\ idence of ages 
immersed in fable, and obscured by mythology M'Badh tery' 
justly obsen es, that astronomy cannot be numbered among those 
arts' and sciences which in a more peculuir tnatmer Jbelong 
to the sphere of imagination, and which by the wonderful energy 
of vigorous and splendid genius are often brought rapidly to per- 
fection It is, on the contrary, by very slow advances thata science 
founded upon the basis of continued observation, and profound ma- 
thematical researches, approaches to any degree of maturity Many 
ages' therefore must have elapsed before the motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, could be ascertained with exactness , before 
proper instruments were invented to take the height of the pole, 
and elevation of the stars , and before their several posihonfe In 
the heavens could be accurately noted on 1 descriptive tables, ora 
celestial sphere ' I 

The first nation bf the ancient world whose astronomical re- 
searches attract the notice of M Bailli in this publication, is that 
of the Egyptians Ptolemy, in the celebrated Calendar that 
bears hii name, is there said to have fixed the heliacal rising of 
Sinus (explained in a prcccdingi note) at seven different dates, 
Vvliicharc the fourth, the Sixth, the twenty-second, tlic twenty- 
fifth, tile twenty-seventh, the thirtj'-first, and the thirty-second, 
daj after the summer solstice, and the earliest of these dates, which 
fixes the emersion of Sinus to the fourth day after the summer 
solstice, according to our author, answers to about the year E550 
before Chnst After what has been already and rcpcatcdlj ob- 
served concerning the vain pretensions of a nation who boasted 
that tliej had ascertained the precise moment In which creation 
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commenced, I am convinced that any farther remarks on the sub-, 
ject of the Egyptian astronomy are unnecessary, and would excite 
disgust rather than pleasure in the reader 

In regard to the Persians ; we are informed by M. Bailli, that 
in the books of that ancient nation, it is asserted that,m very re- 
mote periods, there were four stars so placed in the heavens gs to 
be indicative of the four cardinal points ; and; he adds, that in 
reality the stars which we denopimate the Eye of the Bull, and the 
Heart of the Scorpion, were exactly in the two equinoxes, while 
the Heart of the Eton, and the Southern Fish, were very near the 
two solstices In answer to this assertion, though I am far from 
meaning to throw any unqualified reflections on the v^kacity of the 
Persian records, some of which, in the opinion of Sir William Jones, 
are equally ancient and authentic, I must observe, that we ought 
still to remember that the books alluded to, I mean, the astronomi- 
cal legends of Oriental empires, are those which gave rise to the 
wildest fables in the whole range of ancient mythology 
^ Since M Bailli keeps still within the sign of the Bull, in the 
first degi-ees of which constellation, I have myself intimated that 
the year might formerly open, because such a supposition does not 
subvert the received chronology of the most authentic ' writers, 

I am willing to admit his position m the utmost extent he would 
wish ; and I own that by my own representation I have strength- 
ened -rathe^ than invalidated the arguments which he has hitherto 
' adduced m favour of the antiquity of astronomy To candid dis- 
quisitions in search of truth, and to the well-intended, laborious 
investigations of science, when not repugnant and not hostile to 
the dearest interests of mankind, no petulant opposition ought to 
be made. M Bailli, ho’wever, m my opinion, has gone beyond the 
most extensive limits that can possibly be allowed him, when, 
upon the weak basis of the following passage m Josephus, he as- 

* Histoire de 1 ’ Astronomic Ancienne, p 13 
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serts that astronomy must have had its rise fifteen hundred years 
before even this remote penod, “The \lraighty, says the latter 
author, “ afforded the ante-diluvians a longer term of life, on ac- 
count of their virtue, and the good use they made of it in astrono- 
mical and geometncal discoveries, which w'otdd not bate afforded 
the lime necessaiy for predicting the periods of the stars, unless 
they hadlived siv. hundred} ears , fortheannusmagnus is completed 
in that interval * By this cjcle of six hundred years, which 
Bailli terms lumsolar, Josephus is supposed to havemeant the penod 
wherein the sun and moon return to the same situation in the hea- 
vens 111 which they were at the commencement of that cycle. 
Now M Sikii insists, that before this liinisolar penod could be 
found out, two revolutions at least of 600 years must have taben 
place, and, if we allow him all the Intitude-to which he lays 
claim, that is, for a sufficient penod to have elapsed for the previ- 
ous invention of the necessary instruments, &c the sum of years 
vv ill carry us far beyond the Mosaic a:ra of tlie creation, which can 
by no means be conceded On the particular cycle in question, a 
remark of Cassini, cited by Dr Long,-f-i5 highly deserving of no- 
tice , for he lias observcxl, that this grand penod, of which no in- 
timation IS found in the remaining monuments of any other na- 
tion, IS the finest period that ever was invented, since it brings 
out the solar ycHir more exacnly than that of Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy and the lunar month within about one second of what it is 
determined by modem astronomers If, adds Cassini, the anle-di- 
luvians liad such a penod of 600 years they must Imve known 
tlic motions of the sun and moon more accurately tlian they were 
known some ages after the flood Of tlic latter circumstance 
there can be no doubt, since the observations ofpersons who lived 
eight or nine hundred years, and made by the same vigilant eye. 
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could not fail of being less interrupted, and less desultory, than 
those made by men whose lives were contracted within a very 
small portion of that period, and whose observations were trans- 
mitted down through that lengthened term by means of successive 
observers In the course of such a prolonged life,- one man, ac- 
cording to Long, might have observed Saturn go through more 
than twenty of his revolutions, and knowledge thus gradually ad- 
vancing, might rapidly arrive at excellence little short of perfec- 
tion This I humbly offer as an argument tending full as forcibly 
towards the explanation of that astonishing progress which the 
arts and sciences anciently made m India, as vague and unwar- 
rantable assertions of the pretended antiquity of the human race ; 
equally contrar}^ to Scripture, experience, reason, and tradition 
This supposition, however, of the great accuracy m astronomical 
speculations^ of the ante-diluvian race of men, which I adopt as 
the only satisfactory method of explaining various perplexing cir- 
cumstances which will hereafter occur, relative to the great profi- 
ciency to which the arts and sciences arrived in ancient India, on 
no other possible system to be accounted for, gives rise to a fresh dif- 
ficulty of a peculiar nature, which it becomes, by the way, necessary 
in some degree to remove It must appear astonishingthat, with all 
this accuracy, and during the extended terra of their lives, so fa- 
vourable to asfi'onomical precision, those whohad distinctly observed 
so many suns to rise and to set, and had watched so many succes- 
sive revolutions of the moon, had not discovered the true length 
of the solar year, a point which thejr post-diluvian progeny first 
had the honour of ascertaining a few centuries after the flood. 
Since both the solar and lunar revolutions were thus accurately 
known, and probably noted upon tables , and since the general re- 
sult of those calculations was the formation of the zodiac, and the 
division of it into g6o degrees, the difficulty, at first sight, appears 
absolutely inexplicable The only method of at all solving the 
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difficulty IS, the very ingenious, but still disputable one, proposed 
by Whiston, that, in fact, the ante-diluvian year did not consist 
of more than 360 days , that the number of the lunar revolutions 
was exactly 30 , and that the change in the year has been occa- 
-sioned by some violent shock reteived by the earth at the deluge, 
whether that deluge were occasioned by the passing df a comet 
near the orb of our earth, or by whatsoever other mdans the Al- 
mighty might think proper to accomplish that memorable event , 
whence may be deduced the consequent vicissitude in the order 
of the seasons, and the alterations that liaVe necessarily taken 
place through all die elements 

To pursue M Bailli through the rest of his chimerical, but 
learned publication^ would be a needless waste of my own and 
my reader s time. His aim throughout this whold book may be 
plainly perceived, which is to establish the doctrine of his pnm- 
twe Scythian race, mentioned at the commencement of this chap- 
ter, a race to whom he assigns an antiquity far beyond die Mosaic 
creation, or indeed any other creation ever heard of It is con- 
nected with the equally romantic assertion of M Dujiiiis in the 
memoir above alluded to, that the signs of the zodiac are at least 
16000 jears old, because there arc many probable arguments to 
shew that Libra was formerly the sign of tlie vernal, and Anes 
of the equinox , or, in other words, that since the origin 

of astronomy, the precession of the equinoxes has carried forward 
b} seven signs, the pnmitive order of the zodiac Without enter- 
ing into tlic merits of calculations of this extravagant cast, winch 
would hurry us still fartlier from the subject of ourliistoiy, I sliall 
conclude this chapter with obscrv mg, that a fruitful and ardent 
fancy maj conceive any hypothesis however absurd and prcjios- 
lerous but while weadmirc the fervour of genius, there is nonc- 
ccssitj that we should sacrifice on that shrine our bettor judgment, 
or renounce, for probable arguments, the genuine records of tradition 
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and history. Every body at all conversant with astronomy knows 

WITH WHAT EASE, AND TO WHAT DISTANT PERIODS, IT IS IN THE 
POWER OF SKILFUL ASTRONOMERS TO CARRY UP THEIR RETRO- 
GRESSIVE CALCULATIONS ; TO FORM SUPPOSITIOUS ^RAS OF UN- 
FATHOMABLE ANTIQUITY, EXISTING ONLY IN IMAGINATION, AND 
TO STAMP UPON THOSE iERAS THE COUNTERFEIT IMPRESSIONS OF 
TRUTH, AND THE SANCTION OF APPARENT AUTHENTICITY 

Astronomy, in fact, did not first rear its head in Egypt, or m 
Persia ; but' in the region earliest tenanted by the renovated race 
of man It was necessary for the pursuits of husbandry that the 
Chaldean shepherds should diligently observe the orbs of heaven, 
their alternate rising and setting ; their opposition and conjunc- 
tion ; their emersion and obscuration In its original outlines simple 
and rude, by degrees it became a vast, a profound and complicated 
science. The principles and practice of astronomy thus commen- 
cing in Chaldea, were extended and amplified by the 'daring na- 
vigators of Phoenicia ; and, in succeeding ages, by the philosophers _ 
of Persia, Egypt, and India, were carried to the utmost point of 
perfection attainable in those reihote periods. 
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CHAPTER- IX 

T)je gradual Progress of the anaent Chaldeans m Astronom) consi- 
dered — The Lvkar Zodiacs of that Country, of Arabia, of India, 
and China, examined and compared— The Solar Z9DIACS if the 
Onental World, parlicularfy that of Egypt, investigated, and the 
parti'iilar Circumstances^ in -chtcb they vary pointed out ^ 

r 

In the survey which I flm 4ibout to take of the Onental zodiacs, 
and other parts of the Asiatic astrono"iy, some terj rcmdrkable 
circumstances occur, and mcnt more mmutc discussion than may 
possibly be pleasing to the reader , but u e are now engaged in the 
defence ofa great cause which must not be sacnficcd to punctilio , 
we arc launched in a sast ocean, and it is impossible, at this advan- 
ced penod of the business to relax the vigorous oar, or confine 
the expanding sail On this grand subject, however, I cannot 
but deeply lament my very slender acquaintance with those two 
primitive languages, which we shall hereafter see are so nearly 
allied to each other, the Ciialdaic or old Syriac, and the San- 
scREET If Ishould be thought deserving of what I shall consider 
as adequate encouragement for so laborious an undertaking, ns 
theob aining of a critical knowledge m those languages, I shall 
doubtless undertake the arduous task , at prevent I have too many 
abstru'c subjects before me for investigation, to engage in that 
pursuit, and too much of life has been already wasted m tliegay’ 
delusion of hope, and the severe anguish of disappointment, to 
allow me, upon uncertain grounds, to injure farther, by intense 
application to the study of dead languages, that health without 
which life itself becomes a burthen After all, the distinguished 
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writer who enjoys the proud distinction of being the greatest 
linguist in the world, has nobly declared, that languages are not 
to be considered as science itself, but only as the medium of ob- 
taining, and imparting science It shall be my business, then, 
according to his advice, and as far as my moderate abilities, and 
my present limited opportunities extend, to collect the fruit of the 
TREE OF SCIENCE, without eiicumbering myself with the leaves 
and the branches .With Mr Stanley upon the Chaldaic Philo- 
sophy, on the one hand, and Mr Costard upon their A'stronomy, 
on the other ; with the assistance of the sacred volumes ; and the oc- 
casional but cautious use of Mr. Biyant ; and by making the Disser- 
tations bf Sir W. Jones, and those otherwriterson Indian Astronomy 
' in the Asiatic Researches, commentaries on them all, I hope at 
length to produce soniewhat that may prove of service to religion 

and literature With these aids, I will not shrink from the investi- 

/ 

gation of facts howevei; remote in date, or even buried in the gulf of 
time. I will advance firmly, but guardedly ; and penetrate to 
the fountain head, 'even to the Kentaissi itself of human know- 
ledge. * 

* 

Not the least curious and instructive part of Mr BryanPs Ana- 
lysis is his dissertation, in the second volume, upon the origin 
of the sphere, the first formation of which he ascribes to the 
Egyptians His subject, however, should have led him to place 
its primitive fabrication m a different country ; for, though many 
of the hieroglyphic figures undoubtedly allude to the denies, the 
religious rites and mythology of Egypt, yet I hope to prove, that 
a very great number must have been of anterior and Chaldaic 
invention He appears to me to have formed his opinion, on this 
point, from an attentive survey of the objects delineated m that 
relic of ancient science, the original sphere of the Egyptians ; 

* Kentaissi is the name of a mountain in Thibet, where late discoveries have fixed the source 
of the Ganges. 
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preserved for posterrty by the indefatigable researches, and in the 
page of Kircher That sphere, togetlier with a delineation of the 
hieroglyphic figures that first distinguished their zodiac, many of 
which are entirely different from ours, may be found in his second 
volume of the CCdipus jEgyptiacus, and is highly deserving of the 
attentive examination of tlie antiquarian Kircher, though stig- 
matized by Warburton, with the appellation of a visionary, was 
a careful collector, and an accurate dehneator, of the hieroglyphic 
antiquities of Egypt , and it is by those hieroglyphics, rather tlian 
by his disquisitions upon tliem, though always entertaining, and 
often highly mstructive, that we are to be guided in forming our 
opmions Throughout these stnctures, as well as m a future 
chapter on the remaining constellations, I shall have that sphere, 
with the solar and lunar zodiacs of India, Persia, and Arabia, tliat 
IS, of Chaldea, constantly lying before me 

Lcavjng, therefore, the chimeras of more fanciful astronomers 
to their fate, and totally regardless, for the present, of any argu- 
ments, however ])robablc, that might tend to establish the exist- 
ence of an ante-diluvian sphere , let us trace in Chaldea, wliither 
Instory and tradition conduct our steps, the first operations of the 
human mind 111 regard to astronomical iiiquuy The advantages 
of a serene climate and a bright sky, whicli the Clialdeans enjojed, 
into been before pointed out , and the carl^ distinctions which 
thej could not avoid making between the luandenng and tlic 
fixed orbs Tlie plianomena that doubtless must linve first struck 
tliLm with wonder, were eclipse but these tlicy observed always 
took place when tlie sun and moon were in diflcrem parts of the 
heavens Tlicy tliercfore concluded, from wlwt they saw daily 
tale place upon eartli vvitli respect to bodies tlint project aslinde, 
tliat eclip'cs were occasioned bv the moon s falling into tlie earth 3 
shadow, and tliat diadovv being circular, it was not long before 
tlicy formed a just notion of the carllis figure, and conceived 
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it to be globular or spheiical also. With respect to eclipses of the 
sun, a far more alarming phienomenon, as they had previously 
observed the occultation of the fixed stars and planets by the moon's 
intervening orb, they could scarcely avoid remarking, that those 
eclipses were caused b}'' the interposition of tlie same bod}'-, espe- 
cially when they observed them only to happen when the sun 
and moon were in the same part of the heavens. Other phEeno- 
mena by degrees unfolded themselves to the Chaldaic observers ; 
but the principal object of their attention seems to have been the 
moon and its periods . how incessantly and assiduously they ob- 
served her vicissitudes, is evident from the very cui loiis circumstance 
previously stated, that they possessed a lunaR zodiac, consisting 
of twenty-eight mansions or houses, in which her orb was as suppo- 
sed by them to reside during the twenty-eight nights of her revolu- 
tion. It has been remarked that nothing of this kind appears in 
the Egyptian, and consequently the Giecian astronomy, and as 
the moon’s progress through the heavens, from her proximity to 
the earth, and her rapid motion, was doubtless earliest observed, 
a fair deduction seems thence to follow, that they were a race of 
older astronomers. Of this their early proficiency in astronomical 
as well as other sciences, we have decided evidence m Abulfaragius. 
“ Fuerunt autem, e Chaldaeis sapientes, qui amplos progressus fece- 
runt in variis artium liberalium, scientiarum que mathematicarum 
et theologicarum, generibus ; summe autem excelluerunt in ob- 
servatione syderura veraque arcanorum coeli indagatione, et insigni 
naturae stellarum earumque indiciorum peritia " ^ 

But although this species of zodiacal division of the heavens 
was unknown 111 Egypt and Greece, the exploring eye of mo- 
dern curiosity has traced it out in India, and China, a relic pro- 
bably of Chaldaic science earned with them to their respective 
settlements when they first emigrated. The Arabians, in times 

* Vide Abulfaragu Hist Dynastiarum, p. 46. 
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comparatively recent, imitated this mode of dividing the heavens, 
and adopted it into then- astronomical system In the Arabic lan- 
guage they are denominated Manazil-al-Kamar, hterally tlie 
mansions of the moon , and in India, Nac Shattra, as literally signi- 
fying the same thmg The Nac Shattra of India are m number 
twenty-se\ en , the mansions of the moon m the Chaldaic astro- 
nomy, according to Dr Long, are twenty-eight, and this arcum- 
stance I have, m the preface to the Indian Antiquities, brought 
as an argument to prove the pnor antiquity of the lunar zodiac 
ascribed to the Indians , for I naturally concluded, tliat as the 
number of the moon s mansions are less accurately ascertained 
In the Indian system of astronomy, it was m all probability first 
formed ui fliat country, during the infancy of astronomy On a 
more minute attention, however, to those authors who have 
treated of the astronomy of the Babylonians, I find that the 
Chaldean astronomers did not actually assign to the revolving 
orb of the moon twenty-eight mansions , but if Gcminus, in par- 
ticular, may be credited, only twenty -seven for that writer ob- 
serves, as cited by Pctavius, v ft tez-nara^a^if Tii; clKtfrr T/ilfW 
xat oxTti XM SfxuTx uff , the restitution of the moon is performed 
in twenty-seven days, and the one eighteenth part of a day that is, 
27J jk 20' • I gikc the passage in the original, because this coin- 
cidence in sentiment between the Induin and Chaldean astrono- 
mers, 15 a circumstance singularly remarkable, and leads to impor- 
tant consequences in this discussion The old Chinese astronomers, 
educated in the same pnmitnc school, seem to have retained a 
icstigc of this lunar di\ ision of the sphere , and have partitioned 
out the henens into twenty-eight constellations, to which they 
have assigned names totaiiy dillerent from those of tlic Indian and 
Anbiaii lunar zodiacs , names stnctly appropriate to their own 
intional prejudices, habits of thinking, the distinctions prciailmg 
among them, and other local circumstanccsL The appellations by 

• CcmJioi apud PctaTiI. p 6t 
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. which they designated the twelve signs of their solar zodiac, ,are 
still more remarkable, and shall be noticed hereafter. 

- We have demonstrable proo^ how early the Chaldeans began 
to cultivate astronomy, in the ciicumstance recorded by Porphyry 
from Aristotle, that when Alexander took Babylon, Calisthenes, 
on inquiry of the Chaldean priests of Belus, found that they had a 
senes of astronomical observations,* extending back from a period 
of 1903 years, written, or rather engraved on tiles, or bricks ; 
probably the oldest, as it certainly was the most durable, way of 
writing 'in those times This account is likely to be a very accu- 
rate one,i for, as Long has well observed on the occasion, it carries 
us up very near to the period of the general dispersion of mankind 'f 
If the reader should be inclined to inquire of me how any accurate 
observations could be made without glasses, and of w'hat nature 
they were ; my answer is, that they were, what they are here said 
to be, ohservatiom only ; such observations of the celestial phaeno- 
mena as under a bright and serene sky; the eye unassisted by teles- 
copes was able to make, and these were afterw^ards noted down in the 
national registers provided for the purpose. They w^ere probably 
made after the same manner in which the Chinese astronomers 
of the ancient academy, notwithstanding they have now the use 
of European instruments in the new grand observatory of Pekin, 
continue to make them. ‘‘ Five mathematicians,” says Le Compte, 

“ spend every night in the tower, vigilantly observing what passes 
over head ; one directs his eye towards the zenith ; a second to- 
wards the east ; a third towards the west quarters of the heaven , 
the south falls under the notice of a fourth ; and the north of a 
fifth astronomer ; so that nothing of what happen either in the 
rheridian, or in the four corners of the world, can escape their di- 
ligent observation. They take notice of the winds, the rain, the 


* Porphyrius apud Simplic Cora 46 in lib 2. Aristot. de Coelo P.IZ3. 
f Long’s Astronomy, vol, II p. 654 
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air, of unusual phsenomena, such as eclipses, the conjunction or 
opposition of planets, fiery meteors, and of whatever, during the 
night, IS worthy of remark Of all this they keep a strict account, 
which they cany every momingto tlie president of the mathematical 
department, in order to be roistered in his office • Of how 
great antiquity an China this institution is, may bo deduced from 
a story related by Du Halde, from their celebrated book Xu-king, 
whicli mentions the exemplarj punishment of the ixpo presidents 
of the astronomical department. Hi and Ho, for not having accu- 
rately minuted down the pluenomena of a great solar eclipse w hich 
took place in the reign of the emperor CiioNO-kANo, who flou- 
rished, according to tbeir records, above two thousand years before 
Christ This eclipse 13 said m the Xu-kiiigtohave happened at eight 
o clock in the morning, on the first day of the new moon at the 
autumnal equinox, when the sun was in the constellation Fang, 
sj nonymous with Scorpio , and these two astronomers being plun- 
ged in w me and debauchery, for their neglect were put to death -f- 
Father Gaubil, by retrogressive calculation, found out that such an 
eclipse had actually happened on the eleventh daj of October, in 
the sign, and at the hour stated in the Chinese annals , and if his 
calculation be accurate, it is a very singular proof of the veracity 
of those annals The reader must form his own judgment on the 
whole relation , for mj-sclf, I am not inclined violently to dispute 
any positions on this head that do not tend to subvert the Mosaic 
chronologj , and I am decidedly for allowing the Eastern historian 
a pnvilege of which I am determined to avail myself, the ut- 
most latitude of the Scptiiagiiit clironologj It is not for a ccntuiy 
or two, more or less, tliat vvewage the contest with infidehtj but 
wo cannot allow of thousands and millions being thrown Into 
the scale We arc ready to grrint the sceptic the most extended 
limits he can reasonably demand, in respect to the time of our 

• Lc I Mftnrln of CHnJ p 70 

-f See Du IfilJc I Ccficnl lliir of CLtea to! Ilf p to ft 
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planet^s duration ; but we can by no means admit the fanciful and 
impious hypothesis, that it has revolved eitlier througli myriads of 
ages, or from eternity. 

However remote in situation the country of China may be frorti 
Chaldea, the ancient inhabitants of those kingdoms will be proved 
m the pages of this history to be very nearly connected The 
above allusion, therefore, to the latter,, must not be considered as 
a digression from the subject. Educated in the same grand school 
of science,' and deriving infinite advantages from living so near 
the time of the great patriarch, the fountain of pos_t-diluvian know- 
ledge, they acquired information from the same source , and, to 
obtain it, probably used the same means. In these nocturnal 
observations, while they marked the gradual progress of the lunar 
orb through the blue expanse, they could not fail to note down 
the position of the several stars nearest which, during her short 
revolution, the moon every night took up her abode. The situation 
of Babylon being in the centre of an immense plain, that of-Shinar, 
open on every quarter, and consequently alfording them an un- 
bounded prospect of the heavens, they had a wider field for con- 
templation than any other nation, except the Egyptians ; who 
living still nearer to the equator, took into their comprehensive 
survey, the greatest part of the starry host The more conspicuous 
- of the stars which, in this extensive range, the exploring eye of * 
the Chaldean astronomer thus noted, were formed into a catalogue, 
and denommated the lunar zodiac, or path of that luminary among 
the constellations. This was, doubtless, invented prior to the solar 
zodiac, because the first year of mortals was the period of the lunar 
revolution ; or rather, according to what we have reported from 
the astronomical books of India, the first year was a fortnight, 
being regulated by the bright and dark portions of the moon^s orb ; 
a circumstance which, we have observed, breaks down to a period 
comparatively small, the great mass of their exaggerated chronology. 
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But enough on this subject has already been said, and it only re- 
mains that we give the names of the lunar mansions in the Ara- 
bian astronomy, which Mr Costard is of opmion they derived 
immediately from the Chaldeans, since the Greeks, from whom the 
Arabians borrdwed the other parts of their astronomy, seem to have 
been totally ignorant of this most ancient Onental mode of parti- 
tioning out the viible heavens They are in number twenty- 
eight, and are enumerated by Dr Hyde, m his edition of the Fiied 
Stars of Ulug Beg, m the following order 


NAMES, AND SIGNIFICATION, OF THE ARABIAN UANAZIL-AL-KAMAR, 
OR MANSIONS OF THE MOON 

I Al-sheratan , they are the two bnght stars m the head of 
Anos 

0 Al-botein , from betn, venter , they are small stars in the 
belly of the Ram 

3 Al-thuraiya , from tberwa, multus, copiosus, abundans, 
they are the Pleiades 

Al-debaran , properly the Hifadcs, but generally applied to 
the bright star in the head of Taurus, called in Arabic, Ain-al- 
thaur, or the Bull s eye 

5 Al-iiekah , the three stars in the head of Orion 

6 Al-iienah , two stars bctuccn the feet of Gemini 

7 Al-dira , tw o bright stars in the heads of the two Gcmim 

8 Al-netiira , the Lion s mouth 

g Al-terpiia , the Lions eyes 

10 Al-oiebiia, the Lion s forehead, or, according to Alfragani, 
four bright stars in Leo, one of which is Cor-Lconis 

II Al-zubra , two bright stars following the Lion s heart 

12 Al-serpiia , the Lion a tail 
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13. Al-auwa ; the five stars under Virgo. 

14j Sinak-al-azal ; the spike of Virgo. 

15. Al-gaphr ; three stars in the feet of Virgo. 

ifi Al-zubana ; the Balance. 

17. Al-iclil ; the northern cro-wn. 

18 Al-kalb ; the Scorpion‘'s heart. 

ig Al-shaula ; t-wo stars in the tail of Scorpio. 

20. Al-naaim ; eight bright stars, four of which lie in the 
milky way, and four of them out of it ; those in the milky way 
are called Al-warida, or camels going to water ; those out of 
it, Al-sadira, or camels returning from water. 

21. Al-belda ; ‘‘quod urbem, oppidumve denotat,” says Dr, 
Hyde According to some of the Arabian astronomers, it means 
six stars in Sagittarius, where is the sun^s place the shortest day 
of the whole year ; according to others, it is a portion of the hea- 
vens entirely destitute of stars, succeeding the Al-naaim. Why 
a vacant space should be called a town, or city, the learned com- 
mentator has not informed us ; I should rather think the name 
alluded to the extraordin^y number of six stars which crowd 
this lunar abode in Sagittarius 

22. Al-dabih ; four stars in Capricorn 

23 Sad-al-bula ; the sixth star in Ulug Beg's table of Aqua- 
rius • It is probably that marked v, by Bayer. 

t 

24 Al-suud; two stars in Aquarius; marked by Bayer, 

25 Al-achbiya ; four other stars m Aquarius ; marked by 
Bayer, y, tj, and 0. 

26. Al-phergh al-mukaddem ; two bright stars, of which the 
northern one is called the shoulder of Pegasus They are mark- 
ed by Bayer, a, and / 3 , in his table of that constellation 

27 Al-phergh al-muachher ; two bright stars at a distance 
from each other, following Al-phergh al-mukaddem One is in the 
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head of Andromeda, and the other is Bayers y, in the extremity 
of the wing of Pegasus 

28 Al-risha , funes, the cord , that is, of the fishes In Alfer- 
gani this lunar mansion is denominated Batn-al-hut, venter 
piscis , and is said to mean the stars of the northern Fish * 

Such are the Lunar Mansions of Arabia, an account of which 
I have extracted froip Ulug Beg, with Costard s remarks upon 
them, where more ample illustrition was necessary, as Hvde m 
several instances gives us only the names, and not the situation of 
the stars on the sphere I insert below the table of the longitudes 
and latitudes of these mansions, as they may be useful to those 
gentlemen who may be engaged in astronomical studies in India 
This table is the result of Mr Costard s unweaned diligence to 
elucidate Onental astronomy , who has been at the pains of reducing 
to a medium the longitude and latitude of those mansions which 
consist of several stars He observes, that whatever opinion may be 
entertained relative to their antiquity, they must, at all events, bo 
older than the time of Mohammed, because the lunar stations, as 
well as the solar, are alluded to in the Koran, in the following 
passage " Posuit Deus solera in splendorem, et lunam m lumen ; 
ct disposuit EAst IN sTATioNE ut scirctis numerum annorum 

• Vide Uloj Beg » Tabula: Stcjliram Fhanim byHjrde p 8 of ihe Edilor*i Comjnau 
tary i and Cottard 1 Chaldalc Aitroaem 7 p t6 
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TABLE OF LONGITtJDES AND LATITUDES OP THE MANAZIL-AL- 
KAMAR OF THE ARABIAN ASTRONOMERS. 


No 

Longitude. 

Latitude. 

No 

Longitude 

Latitude 

1 

0' 

26°. 

^0' 

7 °* 

13'i 

15 

6- 

26® 

44 t 

9 

30 

3 

1. 

09 ' 

02 i 

3 

13 ' 

16 

7 

09 

55' 

2 

30 

3 

1 

33 

01 

■ 3 

45' 

17 

7 - 

26. 

16' 

5 

*27 

4 

3 

03 

31 

5 

15' 

18 

8. 

02. 

16' 

-4 

30 

, s 

3 

16 

31 

^3 

30' 

59 

8. 

16 

33' 

13 

43 i 

6 

3 ' 

01 

f 

31 

7 

13' 

20 

8 

28 

04^ 

10 

48 

7 

3 

14 

19 

8. 

12' 

21 

0 

00 

00' 

00 

00 

8 

3 

39. 

4 ^ 

1 

00' 

23 

9 

26 

20' 

5 

4 ^ 

9 

4 

13 

16 

11 

03' 

23 : 

10 

05 

H' 

7 

37 

to 

4 

22 

13 

0 

09' 

24 

10. 

16. 

iT 

7 

4^ 

11 

5 

03 

04, 

15 

3/ 

25 

11 

00 

10' 

8 

24 

13 

5 

13 

49 

3 

00' ' 

26 

11 

18 

4,6' 

24 

55 


5 

29 

38 

4 

27'i 

27 

0 

03 

55' 

18 

52 


6. 

i6‘. 

10 

3 

09' 

28 

0. 

23 

13' 

25 

36 


Nearly all the most ancient festivals of India have reference to 
the age of the moon, and the influence of her orb in the differ- 
ent periods of her waxing and waning; a striking proof, among 
many others, that the Indians watched with equal diligence, the 
motions of that important planet Tlieir Nac Shattra are accu- 
rately exhibited by Sir William Jones, in the second volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, and are inserted below^ for the sake of 
comparison ; they are in number, as was before observed, only 
twenty-seven, and to each of them the Indian astronomeis allow 
thirteen degrees, and twenty minutes Two lunar mansions, and 
a quarter, are co-extensive with one solar asterism ; 'and nine of 
those mansions correspond with four of those asterisms -A have 
added, from M Sonnerat, their conceptions in regard to the good 
or evil influences supposed to be shed by the different Nac 
Shattras ; a drawing of which is given in the Asiatic Researches, 
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together with the following account of them translated by Sir 
Wdham from an ancient Sanscreet poem From the great sim- 
phcity of the objects by which they are designated, the whole has 
the appearance of being perfectly onginal, and most of the ob- 
jects themselves have an immediate relation to India 

I A HORSES head 12 Another bed- ai The tooth of a 

s Tdnt or bbaga stead wanton elephant, 

S A razor 13 A hand near which is the 

4 A wheeled car- 14 A pearl kernel of the jr/n- 

nage 15 A piece of coral gillaea nut 

5 The head of an 16 A festoon of as The three foot- 

antelope leaves steps of Veeshno 

6 A gem 1 7 An oblation to 23 A tabor 

7 A house. the gods 24 A circular jewel 

8 An arrow 18 A nch ear-ring 25 A tt\o-faccd i- 

g Awhool_ 19 The toil of a mage 

JO Another house fierce lion 26 Another couch 

II A bedstead 20 A couch 27 A smaller sort of 

tabor 

Many of these designations will be thought whimsical enough , 
while others must bo owned to be strictly appropriate, I shall point 
out a few more particularly so The Asn ni, or horse s head, is the 
Ecuuleus, of our sphere , and though not much noticed in mo- 
dem astronomj , makes one of the fort} -eight old constellations, 
and was considered by the ancients ns at cry important one The 
figure pourtrajed is that of the head, and part of the neck of a 
horse, and is placed just before the head of the Pegasus Affived, 
as It were, to that head, it exhibits the appearance of another 
horse, uiging fortvard by the side of him, and just getting the 
start of Pegasus, by the head and neck Truth compels me, 
though delicacy might forbid me, to inform the reader tliat the 
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second lunar mansion, of which only llie Sanscreet appellative is, 
for dccency^s sake, insoi ted in the^preceding list, is designated by 
the pudendum inulichie, a ciicumstance which, however it may 
shock the feelings of an Euiopean, is to be explained by the 
geneial immcision of tlie ancient Indians in physical researches, 
and in a species of de\otion aheady extensively explained in the 
Indian Antiquities The pious Jesuits, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
less immersed than the Indians in pliysical speculations, have lu- 
dicrously converted this asterism into an elephant ; and as Cos^- 
tard, and other Eiuopean astronomers, have been deceived by 
their accounts, it is absolutely necessary to be thus particular, as 
well as to point out the passage in wdnch this and other misrepre- 
sentations occur/ The fourth lunar mansion, or wheeled car- 


• The passage alluded to is to be found m the long and curious letter of M. De la 
Lande, from Pondicherry, in the tenth volume of the Lettres Edifiantes et Cu- 
RiEusEs “ They know,” says this author, the twelve signs of the zodiac, and a 1 them 
in their language by the same names as wc do , but it may be proper to take notice of the 
manner m which they divide the zodiac and its signs. They distnbute that part of the 
heavens which answers to the zodne into twenty-seven constellations Each of these con- 
stellations consists of a certain number of stars, called in the same manner as with us, either 
after the name of an animal, or some inanimate object They compose these constellations 
of parts of our signs, and of some other stars situated near them Their first constellation 
begins at the' Rim (including one or two of its stars, with some others near them) , and they 
call It Achouini (Aswini), signifying, in their language, horse, they imagining that this 
constellation forms the shape of that animal The second begins upwards, towards the 
sign of the Bull, and is called Baraiii (Bhaga), they fancying it to be shaped like an elephant, 
and so of the rest. 

Every sign comprehends two of these constellations, and the fourth of another , which 
forms exactly twenty-seven constellations, in the whole extent of the zodiac, or twelve signs 
They subdivide each of the said constellations into four equal parts, each of which is distin- 
guished by a word of one syllable , so that the whole constellation is called by a whimsical 
word of four syllables, of no signification, and only expressing the four equal parts 
. “ They also divide each sign into nine quarters of a constellation, which are so many of 

their degrees, and equal to three degrees twenty minutes of ours. 

“ In fine, according to these pnnciples, they divide the whole zodiac into an hundred 
and eight of their degrees , so that, to point out the place where the sun is, they first name 
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nage, may be the car, tlrawm by antelopes, m which Chandra or 
the moon ndes , the fifth, is the head of the animal who draws 
that car , the sixth is a gem, and a brilliant star, in poetical lan- 
guage is a sparkbng gem , the seventh, is a house, \eiy appli- 
cable to a lunar mansion , the eighth, is an arrow, the ray of 
Chandra , the ninth, is a wheel, an object connected with the 
idea of a carriage in motion , the tenth, another house or man- 
sion , the eleventh, a bedstead, the place of repose an that man- 
sion , the twelfth, another bedstead, or place of repose Among 
the rest more deserving of notice, are the sixteenth, or festoon 
of leaves, the sacred garland that crowns the statues of Indian 
gods , the seventeenth, is probably Noah s oblation, the oblation 
that smokes on the altar of the ancient sphere , the tiventietli a 
couch, the place of transient rest, the tiventj -second, the three 
steps of Veeshnu in the fifth or dwarf avatar, the twenty-third, 
a tabor, a^sacred utensil used in the festivals of Chandra,, the 
twenty-fifth, a two-faced image, or Janus probably allusive to 
the great patriarch, who saw the destruction of one world, and the 
renovation of another , the twenty-sixth, another couch, or short 
resting place , the tvvcntj -seventh, another tabor, or sacred mu- 
sical instrument, to which tlio Bayedcrcs, or dancing girls of the 
pagoda beat time with the motions of their airj feet I shall con- 

clude this short retrospect upon the objects by which the lunar 
mansions arc designated, with observing that the two bedsteads, 
and two couches above enumerated may assist in explaining the 
Hadriteiman, or pmale chambers of the south, mentioned in Job , 
which doubtless alluded to the secret retreats, or resting-places of 
the moon , performing her nightly joumcj, or, ns our Scriptures 
sublimclj express it, vialkmg m brightness through the firmament 

Oicf^gn aftfTwinh thccowtrilatloflj im! Ufiljr fbe ©rjnrt of ihe conttelUtlon to 
wbKh the mn cermpoodt If U be tke fi«t part me the fini lyttiblej If ihcwood 

pirt ll«trtoadf7niMeii»IwiortjardfoalHhemt” 
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The Induins seem to have been, at some time or another, so ab- 
sorbed m the lunar astronom}^ that they have multiplied tables 
of these mansions, for another series of them is subjoined by the 
President, and I do not think myself at liberty to omit it. 


1. A horse's head. 

2 Tdnii or hhaga 

3 A flame 

4 A waggon 

5 A cat's paw 

6 One bright star. 

7 A bow. 

8 A child's pencil. 
g A dog’s tail 

10 A straight tail 


11 Two stars S. to 

N. 

12 Two, N. to S 

13 A hand. 

14, A pearl. 

15 Red saffi'on 

16 A festoon. 

17 A snake 

18 A boar’s head. 
19. A conch. 


20 A winnowing 
fan. 

21. Another. 

22 An arrow. 

23 A tabor. 

24. A circle of stars. 
25 A staff for burdens, 
2ff The beam of a 
balance 
27. A fish. 


Upon this table there is no necessity for any extended comment. 
We ought, however, particularly to notice among these aSterisms, 
the sacred JJafTie, first venerated in Chaldea ; the warn, or waggon, 
their first constellation ; the bow of Sagittarius ; the cynosura, 
cams cauda, or dog's tad, of the Phoenicians ; 7'ed saffi'on, used in 
the Indian pooja, or worhip ; a boars head alluding to Veeshnu, in^ 
his second incarnation, when on a boar's tusk, he brought up the 
earth, sunk into the abyss during the general deluge ; a snake, or 
serpent, the animal so universally venerated in the Asiatic world, 
both as an emblem of the sun, and of revirescent vigour'; the conch, 
or shell blown during the public worship in India ; two winnow-- 
big fans, marking their early progress in the science of husbandry ; 
the pilgrim, or Brahmin staff ; and the Libra, and Pisces of thei 
solar zodiac. 
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TABLE OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN NAC SHATTRA, OH LtTNAR MAN- 
SIONS OF INDIA 
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among whom tin's septenary division was vciy ancient ; whether 
these liad borrowed it from the Jews, or that tlie latter took it from 
the Eg3’^ptians ; a circumstance wc are to understand only with 
regard to the number of days, the Hebrews not calling the days of 
the week after the names of the planets Thougli these names 
vary in India, according to the diffeient languages, the name Buda, 
which was famous among the ancients, as we shall soon shew, is 
iiniversall}’’ considered as the place of Mercury, and denotes 
Wednesday among the Malahai lans, the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
and the Siamese The Brahmins, besides the signs of the zodiac, 
count twenty-seven constellations, which they chiefi}'- use (as well 
as the planets) for foretelling futurity ; and for insinuating them- 
selves, in quality of astrologers, into the courts of the Indian kings, 
who are ver}'- fond of these idle predictions, as well as of auguries, 
palmistr}'’, and various other chimeras, which even some European 
nations, notwithstanding the light of the Gospel, have not yet 
quite laid aside 

For the assistance of those who may be inclined to re-examine 
the twenty-seven preceding constellations, with a chart before 
them, there is subjoined a table of the degrees to which the Nac 
Shatti'as extend respectively, from the first star in the asterisra 
of Aries, which we now see near the beginning of the sign Taurus^ 
as it was placed in the ancient sphere. - 

• See M. La Croze, Hist, du Chnstianisme des Indes, p. 485. 
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TABLE OF THE LONGITUDE AND LATITUDE OF THE NAC SHATTRA 
OF THE INDIAN ASTnONOMERS 


N 

D 

M 

N 

D 

M 

N 

D 

M 

1 

13 '* 

20' 

10 

133 ° 

20' 

19 

353° 

so' 

o 

26 

4P 

11 

14 ^ 


20 

s66 

4P 

3 

40 

0 

IS 

160 

0 

21 

280 

0 

4 - 

53 

30 

^3 

173 

20 
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20 

35 
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8 
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40 

17 

226 

40 

26 

346 

40 

9 

ISO 

0 

18 

24P 

0 

27 

360 
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The astensms of the first column are in the signs of Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, those of the second, in Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpid, Sagittanus , afid those of the third, in Capncomus, Aqua- 
rius, Pisces, Anes • 

That this retrospect on the lunar astronomy of Asia may be 
complete, I shall also present tlio reader with the lunar zodiac of 
China, and a table of longitudes and latitudes, according to tlio 
Chinese astronomers, extracted from Martmius, one of the most 
authentic writers we have on the history and antiquities of that 
country These arc all the zodiacal divisions of the kind known 
to us , and however in some points they may vary, according to 
the correctness or tlie inaccuracy of dillbrcnt astronomical calcula- 
tions in different countnes, there is one great outline of character 
that runs through them all, prtmngthat theyonginallyflowed from 
the same source, and were promulgcd in the same pnmitive school 
The Invention oftheCliincsolunarzodiacisattnbutedtotliocmpcror 
A u, son of XuN or Shun, who llounshcd, according to tills author. 


Stt Aiaik Romtict roL II p. jti 
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about the middle of the third great sexagenary cycle, and in the 
twenty-third century before Christ. Xun invented a great sphere 
of gold, set with jewels, exhibiting the earth and revolving planets, 
as far as their revolutions were at that time known ; and ascer- 
tained they must have been, even at that remote period, with some 
precision ; for the sexagenary cycle itself, at least that of India, 
is formed from the multiple of five revolutions of Jupiter, which, 
allowing twelve years to that revolution, amount to sixty. On 
this sphere the planets were represented by jewels that best cor- 
responded to them ; and, in this instance. Dr Long, a better as- 
tronomer than a mythologist, in a very remarkable manner, con- 
fiims all that I have said relative fo the colours of the planets, 
and the astrological speculations of the ancients, when he ob- 
serves, that by corresponding jewels they probably meant to de- 
note ‘‘their colours, and supposed virtues Animated by the noble 
example of his father, the imperial Yu, and scientific men under 
his protection, proceeded to the formation of a zodiac somewhat 
singular m its design, and novel m its object 

The Chinese lunar constellations are in number twenty-eight, 
and the astronomers of that country have this particularity m their 
system, that they assign four of these constellations to each of the 
seven planets, so that the year alw^ays begins with the same planet : 
they also include m them all the stars which are in the heavens, 
as weU those that he within our solar zodiac, as those that lie be- 
yond it Du Halde has enumerated the Chinese names of these con- 
stellations, from whose book they are copied into Dr. Long but, 
as Martmius has exhibited a complete table of these asterisms, to- 
gether with their longitudes and latitudes, I prefer presenting the 
reader with the Whole table, rather than a mutilation of the Chi- 
nese system of primitive astronomy. A few introductory lines 

• See Long’s Astronomy, vol II p. 66z f Du Halde, vol. Ill p 96 

P p 2 
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■from Martmius will illustrate the subject under considerabori 
“ Constellationes autem Sm® numerant viginti octo , quas nostns 
lunae inansionibus pan numero definitis ohm respondisse arbitror 
Nam singuUe quosdam m cmlo gradus occupant; iniequabter ta- 
raen, itaque, ut simul totum circulum compleaut gradus trecehti 
et sexaginta , beet & Sin»s totus circulus dividatur in gradus tre- 
centos et sexaginta quinque minuta vigmti quinque, ad motum 
nimirum sobs annuum Has viginti octo constellationes nostro 
modo ad calculum vocatas, ad annum raiUesimum.sexcentesimum, 
vigesimum octavum hlc ponore visum est Pro rebquis annis 
jUarum longitude facile per motum stellarum fixarum eruetur 
Terras vero lUis subjectas non adsenbo, quod in Atlante extremte 
Asi® satis id superque pnestitenm • 

Mutlnl MartinH* p 51 
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TABLE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT LUNAR ASTERI$MS OF THE CHINESE 
ASTRONOMERS, WITH THE LONGITUDES AND LATITUDES. 
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yugs, nothing more than the multiple of 430,000, thejcariof 
the duration of the Cah, or present yuo 

“ In effect, says M Sonnerat, “ the period of sixty years and 
that of SIX hundred haie the same relation as the numbers 432,000 
and 4,320 000 of w hich the Brahmins make use in their astronomi- 
cal calculations These periods contain a detemuned number of 
time , the anomalistic period of tuo hundred and forty -eight days, 
which the Brahmins make use of for the motion of the moon and 
Its apogee, supposed to part at the same time, from the same point, 
and to mo\e in the same nay , to meet at the end of two hundred 
and forty-eight days, at the same hour, and at the same point 
fkxim n hence they set out 

“ The fixed stars advancing 34 minutes in 60 years, their pro- 
gress will be in 3 600 y ears of 54 degrees, - 3,600 years 

“ This penod is called Saros by Berosus , therefore the fixed 
stars, in 94,000 years, make their entire revolption, or 360 de- 
grees, _ _ _ . 24 000 years 

“ Nine of these revolutions make - 2i6,oooyears 
“ But It IS to be observed, that the period of Co years, and that 
of Coo years, reduced into days of 360 in the year, produce the 
numbers 2i,Coo, and 2iC,ooo, of which the last expresses the 
years here marked 

“ This sum, multiplied by 2, furnishes the duration of the 4th 
or Cah yug _ _ _ 439,000 years 

- “ Berosus also speaks of the astronomical observations made by 
the ancient Chaldeans, during the same number of years, mz 
432,000, but Mr Lc Gentil proves extremely well, that the nn- 
aents supposed, in their calculations, that the year had tlircc hun- 
dred and sixty days, and divided into a thousand equal parts , 
therefore the 432,000 years of the Chaldeans, were no more than 
432, and the 720,000, which some authors mention, only 720, ns 
wo may read it in Pliny 
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Years. 

‘‘ The fourth age, multiplied by 2, gives for the 3d, 8^4,000 

multiplied by 3, gives for the 2d,. 1,296,000 

multiplied by 4, gives for the 1st, 1,728,000 

Therefore these ages contain, the 1st, 4 periods'^ 

the 2d, 3 ditto 
the 3d, 2 ditto 
the 4th, 1 ditto J 

These ten periods make - - _ 4,320,000 

‘‘ We must here remark, that the figures 4, 3, and 2, which ex- 
press the relation of the three first ages, being written thus, 4, 3, 2, 
make 432 ; which corresponds with the four hundred and thirty- 
two years of the astronomical observations of the Chaldeans : and 
supposing- each of these years divided into a thousand parts, we 
shall find 432,000, a number equal to the Call Yug. 

“ However prodigious these numbers are, and more so those of 
the lives of Brahma and Veeshnu, we' should never forget that 
they take their rise from the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four 
seconds, more or less times repeated ; these monstrous numbers 
will then cease to appear absurd 

In a manuscript account in my possession, of the four yugs by 
the late Mr Reuben Burrow, this parallel between the Chaldean 
and Indian astronomy is pursued with stiU greater ingenuity. 
As every thmg vvritten by so celebrated a proficient in the science, 
whose death is an irreparable loss to the astronomical world, is of 
value ; and as this essay has never been yet published, the reader 
wilLconsider himself obliged to me for printing it ; which however 
I £^annot do without entering my protest against any thing that 
may tend towards a reflection on the Mosaic records. 


Vof 433,000 


Qq 
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CONCERillNG THE ORIGIN OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF THE 
BRAHMINS, CALLED THE YtlGS 

“ The most probable mode of discovermg the reasons that m- 
duced the Brahmins to pitch upon the number 432,000 for the ex- 
tent of their period called the Cali yug, is to examine the number 
Itself, and to compare it with some of the most obvious astronomical 
periods Now we are well assured that they allow fifty-four se- 
conds of a degree for the annual precession of the equinoxes, and 
by calculating according to this proportion what time it i\ ould take 
for the equinox to make a complete revolution, we shall find it to 
be 24,000 years and if we divide 432,000 by this sum, we have 
18 for the quotient. The business is, therefore, to find what this 
number means, and why the Brahmins multiply the time of one 
revolution by 18 

Before wo proceed to the examination it is worth observing, 
that the number 24,000 had several remarkable numbers for its 
division, and in particular the famous period of 600 years, men- 
tioned by Josephus But it seems to have been rather the effect 
of chance than of any contrivance of the Brahmins, that those 
penods happen to be contained therein, for the obiious origin of 
the number itself is evidently and solely the revolution of the 
mo\ cable equinox. 

The other conclusions respecting the included periods, arc 
merely accidental, and seem to ha\c been discovered aftenvards 
Butler, in his Hudibras, tdis us 

The EfTptunt tsj the ton his t«kc 
Shifted htf wtilnj ind hti nte | 

Tmce be hai risea !d the wert j 

At miny times set In the can 

And Herodotus, from iiliom he denied his information, sajs, 
that 341 kings had reigned in Egjpt dunng the sun s pcnodical 
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variation. Now it is very probable, that the period alluded to by 
the priests of Heliopolis, was no other than the Indian revolution 
of the equinoxes ; for a single revolution would be entirely suffi- 
cient to explain the phenomenon which Butler mentions, when 
taken in the only sense it is capable of ; and if we allow 70 years 
for one generation, according to the estimation of Moses, instead 
of only 33, the assumption of Herodotus, we shall find that it nearly 
takes up the period of 24^,000 years, for 34,1 multiplied by 70, pro- 
duces 23,870 

“ To determine the reason for multiplying 24,000 by 18 we 
must advert to the meaning of the word yug, which, I am in- 
formed, means conjunction, or coincidence The conjunction of 
the two equinoxes appears exactly consonant to this idea hitherto, 
and therefore it is evident, that some other conjunction must be 
applied to make up the number 432,000. ' Now Dr Halley's 
Plinian period offers itself at first sight ; but taking it as 18, in the 
nearest whole number, we find, by applying the method of con- 
tinued fractions, that the conjunction would not be made in 
432,000 years, but m a much less period. 

“ It therefore is certain that the contrivers of this cycle did not 
content themselves with the vain approximation of the first whole 
number they met with, but considered the matter in a much more 
extensive view ; and as the utility of being able to predict in what 
period the permanent and variable equinoxes would be coincident 
with the moon's node, was too evident to be overlooked by men 
who had discovered such sagacity in finding the precession ; so 
there is little doubt but they would shew equal care in examining 
the time of the node's revolution, both with respect to the fixed 
stars, and to the real equinox. The difficulty was, therefore, re- 
duced to the determination of two numbers sufficiently exact, and 
in the simplest proportion ; so that the one multiphed by 24,000 

Qqa 
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should he equal to the other multiplied by the time of the revolu- 
tion of the moon s node 

" What numbers they actually did make use of, it is perhaps 
impossible to determine at this distance of time, not only because 
their theory as well as observations might be defectiv e but because 
astronomers have lately had some reason to suspect an accelera- 
tion in the moon s motion, the law of which is not yet well deter- 
mined However by employing the modem period of 1862598 
years, which the node takes m revolving to the same fixed stars, 
the coincidence is found to be nearly 24,000 x 193 cars, and by 
applying the nodes revolution to the actual equinox in a similar 
manner, the period is nearly 24,000 into 17 Now the product of 
24,000 by 18, IS not only a medium between these, but there arc 
also other reasons to conclude, that the result of the revolutions 
employed by the Brahmins must neccssarilj fall between those 
limits, and therefore the reason of employing tins period is 
evident 

“ It appears, therefore that the intention of the Brahmins in 
assigning as the length of the Cali yoig 432,000 y ears, vvas-to make 
the fixed equinox, the apparent or moveable equinox, and the 
moon s node, to coincide together, and it also follows that, allow- 
ing tho truth of tlicir supposition respecting the moon s node, pre- 
cession, &.C no less time would be sufficient to complete such con- 
junction than that number N B By fixed equinox, I mean that 
point in the heavens from which the Brahmins reckon tlicir lon- 
gitude 

“ Hence also it follows, that the reason for making the second, 
third, and fourth ages, oryugs twice, thrice and four times this 
number was, because there could be no conjunction of this 1 ind but 
cither 111 the time expressed by the number itself, or its multiples , 
but the produc s of 432,000 by e, by 3 and by 4, arc the least 
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multiples that can be taken ; and therefore would certainly he 
assumed for this reason, both on account of their simplicity, and 
their containing inclusively all the other conjunctions. 

“ Hence the iron, brass, silver, and golden ages are as 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, and the ages themselves as follow 


The iron age being 

432000 

Tlie brazen age 

864000 

The silver age 

1296000 

The golden age 

1728000 


4320000 


“ As these different yugs are in the ratio of 1, 2, 3, 4, to the 
descents of Veeshnu, called the avatars, they are also in the same 
proportion These avatars are a sort of Indian incarnation of the 
divinity, that come at equal intervals to reform the world for 
instance, four avatars descended in the first yug of 1728000 years; 
three descended 111 the next yug of 129(1000 years; two descended 
in the period of 864000 years ; and one is yet to descend. It does 
not appear from this account, that the motive for this division ori- 
ginated in religion ; for if it had, the descents would have been in 
proportion to the folly and ignorance of mankind, but, instead of 
that, they are performed m equal times, and the whole sum of 
the yugs contains 10 avatars This also will serve to clear up a pas- 
- sage m Syncellus, quoted from Berosus, where he says, the Saros 
of the Chaldeans was 3600 years, the Neros 600, and the Sossos 
60; and that the sum of 120 Sari constituted 432000 years, which 
made the reign of 10 kings. Now I have very little doubt but 
there has been a cypher left out in the quantity of the Saros, for 
if we supply it in the product, we shall have exactly a complete 
revolution of the yugs ; during which time there are ten descents 
of Veeshnu, or ten avatars, which agree exactly with Berosus. 

, • The history of these Avatars will soon commence. 
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This IS certainly the true explanation of the passage, for even J' 
we were to take 439,000 days instead of years, it \vouId be far too 
much for any king to reign, or even to h\e, and there is nothing 
more probable than that a cypher should be wanting, especially 
when cyphers are only VNTitten with a single dot in the Eastern 
languages, and consequently in the same manner by Berosus 
Berosus himself was a Clialdean, and the Clialdcan magi were im- 
memonally connected with the Indian astronomers, and there is 
little doubt of these countries having been the fruitful source of 
almost every science in every country , even the account that 
Moses gives of the creation of the world seems to be intermixed 
with the learning of the Egyptians , or that of the Brahmins from 
whom the Egyptians had it , for in the age preceding the Call 
yug the Brahmins make the age of man to be a thousand jears, 
and their height seven cubits , and Moses has Ins Mcthusalem, 
and giants on earth in those days Wlicn the Cali yug comes 
in, the Brahmins have reduced mans age to 120 years, and his 
height to three cubits, and sm overpowers religion in the propor- 
tion of three to one Moses also reduces their ages nearly in the 
same ratio and makes them even worse than the Brahmins do 
But there is a passage in the poih psalm (which was made by 
Moses) which seems c\ idcntly suggested by the Brahmin penods 
“ A thousand years in thy sight are but as one day Now it is a 
fact that a thousand revolutions of the jug arc called a daj of 
Brahma , it is also remarkable, that 3C000 dajs of Bialiim imkc 
up Brahma s lik. , 3(100, the -jj; of this number, is what Berosus 
calls the Chaldean Saros and though this docs not explain what 
that Saros is, jet it maj possibly give some light towards it licrc- 
aficr. It would also be worth examining whether that part of a 
verse in the psalm just quoted Lc a right translation possiblj 
wliat IS translated jears maj signily revolutions in general and if 
60 , It will add weight to the aforesaid coiyccturt 
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Hence the origin of the Indian yugs (the first at least) is 
traced not to mythology, but to astron9mical considerations ; and 
it also ajDpears probable, that the Brahmins were either acquainted 
with the doctrine of continued fractions, or something equivalent, 
by their making iisctof such periods as do not appear to he easily 
deducible by any other method 

“ As the tqn avatars are not ten different gods, but only ten dif- 
ferent descents of the godhead, under different forms, perhaps the 
tenth part of 36000, or 3600, the Saros, ma}?^ be reconciled to the 
expression of Berosus on tins supposition The above is the re- 
sult of a first view of the Hindoo system ; when more materials 
may be ascertained, the}^ will of course be productive of farther 
light “ ' 

For thus returning to Chaldea as to the central region where 
astronomy had its birth, we are not less warranted by the au- 
thority of profane than sacred writings. To the arguments al- 
ready enumerated from the latter may be added, the remarkable 
and express testimony of Cicero “ Principio Assyrii, propter 
planitiem magnitudinemque regionum quos incolebant, cum coe- 
lum ex omni parte patens^ et apertum mtuerentur, trajectiones 
motusque stellarum observarunt Indeed, so favourable to as- 
tronomical researches was the uninterrupted view from this vast 
and wide plain of Shmar, called by the Arabians Sm-jar at this 
, day, that we are informed, the great Caliph Almamoon, the se- 
venth of the line of the Abassides, caused observations of the celes- 
tial bodies to be made on this very plain, which served all the astro- 
nomers of Europe for several ages. The same conduct was adopted 
by Gelaledin Malek Shah, the third sultan of the Seljukian dynasty, 
nearly three hundred years after. Thus early in the Mohamme- 
dan «ra did astronomy, enraptured, revisit the spot whence it 
darted its first ray to enlighten mankind. 

f Cicero de Dmnatione, lib, i. p. 3. 


• Manuscnpt, p 9 
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The solar zodiacs of Asia now demand our attention, and the 
consideration of them, especially that of India, will open to us an 
important and mteresting scene The order in which the signs of 
the solar zodiac succeed each other, corresponding with the re- 
gular returns of the seasons, as they take ^lace m a happy and 
temperate clime, proves that we must look for the origin of its 
fabncation to some region of the earth as far removed from the 
ardours of a tropic sun, like that which scorches the burnt soil of 
f Egypt. BS from the rigours of that eternal frost which binds up in 
Its icy embrace the barren deserts of Sibena 

In our mquiry into the first formation of the zodiac, two things 
demand particular consideration , the period in which it was in- 
vented, and the manner after which it was fabricated It is a cir- 
cumstance exceedingly probable, but by no possible means to be 
proved, that the ante-diluvians had formed a zodiac for the general 
mensuration of time, for tlie puiqxiscs of ci\ il life and agriculture, 
and the periodical celebration of religious solemnities It can 
scarcely be imagined, that society could exist in order and har- 
mony without this improvement The account which Moses 
glscs of the time employed in the creation, added to his calcula- 
tion of the lives of the ante-diluvian patnarclis, demonstrate that 
mankind were very early acquainted as well with the greater as the 
subordinate divisions of time The immemorial custom of com- 
puting by weeks, or periods of seven dajs, was undoubtedly de- 
rived from an ancient tradition of the time employed in creat- 
ing the world It is remarkable, that the penod assigned by 
the Hebrew liistonan for the duration of the deluge amounts 
prccisclv to a year and that year was the ancient lunisolar year, 
consisting of twelve months of thirty days each WhiSton Is so 
far from doubting tiic perfect acquaintance of the ante-diluvians 
with this famous lunisolar penod, that on the implicit adherence'] 
to it of their early post-diluvwn progeny, in consequence of tlieir 
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venei-ation for the maxims of their 'ancestors, he charges all th 
errors of their astronomical calculations, and founds upon it iK 
meah argument for the support of his fanciful hypothesis, that ou 
planet received a shock during the approach of the comet, which 
according to that hypothesis, was the secondary means of inuii' 
dating the globe Always learned and ingenious, however fan- 
ciful in his positions, I shall not fear offending by the exhibitioi 
of his reasoning on this curious subject 
■“ The true length of the solar year,^" he observes, was so lon^ 
unknown after the deluge, that there must have happened som( 
mighty change and lengthening thereof at the deluge, or else nc 
rational account can be assigned of so gross and so lasting an ig- 
norance. It is not to be questioned but the ante-diluvian patri- 
archs were perfectl}^ acquainted with the ante-diluvian year; ever^ 
one of those mentioned m Scripture having seen so many summerf 
and winters, or natural solar years, that himself was able to ascer- 
tain their length, and correct any mistake about them. It is alsc 
not to be doubted, but the post-diluvians would have retained the 
sarne year, and determined it by the same number of days as their 
forefathers, had they found it to agree with the course of the sun 
and moon as exactly after the deluge as it had done before But 
it is evident, from the most ancient authors, that it was many 
hundred years after the deluge before the most learned , nations 
rectified their year to the sun's ti'ue course, or arrived at more 
than g 6 o days in the'it calculations. Tins number accordingly 
was the measure of the degrees of the zodiac, or' ecliptic circle, 
and thence of all other circles among the astronomers, and the 
measure and kandard of a year for many ages ; till astronomical 
observations forced men to correct the same. 

Now all this, on the present hjrpothesis, is easy and ; 

that when the ahte-diluvian year was just 3^0 days Ic 
the deluge was insensibly become above 365 
VOL. I. ' R r 
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veneration for the maxims of their 'ancestors, he charges all the 
errors of their astronomical calculations, and founds upon it no 
ineah argument for the support of his fanciful hypothesis, that our 
planet received a shock during the approach of the comet, which, 
according to that hypothesis, was the secondary means of inun- 
dating the globe. Always learned and ingenious, however fan- 
ciful in his positions, I shall not fear offending by the exhibition 
of his reasoning on this curious subject ': 

“ The true length of the solar year,'" he observes, “was so long 
unknown after the deluge, that there must have happened some 
mighty change and lengthening thereof at the deluge, or else no 
rational account can be assigned of so gross and so lasting an ig- 
norance. It is not to be questioned but the ante-diluvian patri- 
archs were perfect]}^ acquainted with the ante-diluvian year; every 
one of those mentioned m Scripture having seen so many summers 
and winters, or natural solar years, that himself was able to ascer- 
tain their length, and correct any mistake about them It is also 
not to be doubted, but the post-diluvians would have retained the 
same year, and determined it by the same number of days as their 
forefathers, had they found it to agree with the course of the sun 
and moon as exactly after the deluge as it had done before But 
it is evident, from the most ancient authors, that it was many 
hundred years after the deluge before the most learned , nations 
rectified their year to the sun's true course, or arrived at more 
than 360 days in theit calculations This number accordingly 
was the measure of the degrees of the zodiac, or ecliptic circle, 
and thence of all other circles among the astronomers, - and the 
measure and ’standard of a year for many ages ; till astronomical 
observations forced men to correct the same. 

“ Now all this, on the present hypothesis, is easy and natural ; 
that when the ante-diluvian year was just 360 days long, and after 
the deluge was insensibly become above 365 days, without the 
VOL. I. ' R.r 
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least knowledge or suspicion of any change therein , it is, I say, 
\er} easy and natural in this oase to suppose, that upon their oh- 
soning, in length of time, the seasons to be protracted, and re- 
turn still later c\ cry year than in that preceding , (as on the retain- 
ing the ante-dilu\ian jear must needs happen) and consequently 
their ancient standard of 360 dajs, to be too short for the sun s 
revolution , that they should lengthen their accounts to 365, and 
at last to 365^ da3s in the whole year ^nd indeed tins most an 
cient adjustment of the year and months w ith the degrees of a 
circle, and of each sign m the ecliptic, was found so easj, ready, and 
useful on all accounts, that even when the odd five days w ere added 
aftenrard, they were not inserted into the montlis, nor perhaps 
esteemed part of the jear, but looked upon as HjUfiw Ericycjitriu, 
adventttious or odd days, or days tuperadded to the old and estab- 
lished jear of the world , as being of a quite difTcrcnt denomina- 
tion and character from all the rest However, it is very agree- 
able to reason and ancient history, that on the obsciaation of the 
protraction of the seasons and on the improvement of astronomy, 
the 3 car should be increased from 360 to 365 days , and-aftenrard 
(the obscnations of the more learned astronomers enforcing it), 
from 365 to sGji or the (7«lia«3car, which with us is retained to 
this \cia das Ml this is, 1 think, ca'y and natural m the present 
ca'c upon that b\pjtbesis which is here defended but without it 
itissciy strange and unaccountable It is I say seiy strange 
and unaccountable cither that the ante-ddurtan patmrclis should 
not I now the length of their ow n 3 car or that none of their 
po'tcnt\ but uch ns were guided hi it by dninc rcsclntion, 
hould retain the same nfiirwards but be forced to make use of 
one tint was «o fir from corresponding to those sei ons and tint 
resolution of the ■am with which a year was on purpose designed 
to Lc commensurate “ * 

♦ WT i-' I Tl » luIt^ f »n c*t tJ 1711 
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What has been above submitted to the readet relative to ante- 
diluvian astronomy, is at best conjecture. Our more immediate 
business is to explore, and to detail the first known efforts of the 
post-diluvian race to form a zodiac. It was impossible for those 
diligent observers who so incessantly marked the nocturnal pro- 
gress of the moon, and so exactly counted her lunations, not to 
attend occasionally to the revolutions of the brighter^/^?^^?/ ; for 
such tliey conceived the sun to be. By comparing together the 
motions of tliese respective orbs they soon discovered, that one 
revolution of the latter included nearly twelve of the former 
Hence a year of twelve lunations was formed, in every one of 
which were reckoned thirty days ; and hence doubtless came the first 
division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees. This, howev-ei', was by no 
means effected at once ; before they could properly fix the extent 
of each constellation, which composed the respective signs of the 
zodiacal circle, precisely to thirty degi'ees, a long course of practical 
observations must have been submitted to, and^the path of the sun 
among the fixed stars vigilantly explored. When they had pro- 
ceeded thus far, it became necessary to distinguish each of the 
twelve divisions by a particular hierogl3’'phic designation, and the 
designating object or character would probably be , consonant to 
the occupation and habits of those who formed it. Now as the 
rising and setting of the stars was of the most peculiar importance 
to husbandmeiiy^ it is probable, that the first delineation of an 
ecliptic was after a rude manner, and by instruments sufficiently 
uncouth, attempted by the earliest practitioners of that science, 
on the wide champaign of Babylon Lucian, indeed, insists, that 
the Egyptians first partitioned out the zodiac into twelve signs, 
designating them by the , names of the sacred animals adored in 
Egypt and I know M. Dupuis is decidedly of opinion, that, 
notwithstanding any appearances to the contrary, that zodiac was 

• Lxician de Astrologia, p. 540 Opera, 
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formed by tlie race of Mizraim To support either hypothesis 
It should be proved, that the Sabian superstition, which gave 
birth to the symbolical animals, and the cultivation ofagnculture^ 
originally commenced on Egv ptian ground , whereas the loud and 
unanimous voice of history asserts the direct contraiy 

The method which the ancients adopted in dividing the zodiac 
has been but imperfcctlj related to their posterity The Egyp- 
tians are recorded to have first measured the course of tlie sun, 
and tlu: periods of time, bv the clepsydra, or water-clock The 
onginal invention of that instrument is ascribed to the great as- 
tronomer Thoth, who, as the fiction goes, observing the baboon 
to stale twelve times in the day, at equal intervals, borrowed 
thence the idea, and contrived an instrument which produced the 
same effect Whatsoever might have been the 6rigin of the clcp- 
sj dra It has been immemonally used for this purpose in all Asiatic 
nations in particular by the Chaldeans and the Chinese , the 
latter of which nations are said by father Gaubil to have formed 
tlicir zodiac b^ it " The clepsydra was succeeded bj' a more ac- 
curate regulator of time, the gnomon, or sun-dial, the invention of 
which is umversall} attributed to the Babylonians, from whom, in 
all probabilitj , the Jews received it This must have been before 
the time of Ahaz, since it was mtlic dajs ofhissonHezckiah,nnd for 
his recovery that the sliadow miraculously went back ten degrees 
upon the sun-dial of Ahaz. The fame of this miracle occasioned 
an cmbasvj from the Babylonian monarch, to whom, as tlie sove- 
reign of a nice the inventors of the gnomon, and otherwise deeply 
engaged in n'.troiioimcal pursuits, the rctrogradation of tlie sun 
must necessarily have Iiccn a subject of anxious inquiry He- 
rodotus also acquaints us lint the Greeks learned tlie use of 
the gnomon from llic Babvlonians Tliat tlic Egyptians Iiow- 
evtr m verv carlv periods had the use of tins astronomical 
• ICi rr tJ I Aitrcscsi Oiln lea: i f 5 
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instrument, is a fact tliat must be evident to every one who con- 
siders the infinity of columns and obelisks elected lliroughout 
Egypt, all of which weie used as gnomons to mark the altitude-of 
the sun, and give the length of the meridian shadow. 

We have the authorit}^ of two ancient writers of gi’eat respecta- 
bility. Sextus Empiiicus, and Maciobius, for asserting that the an- 
cients in forming their zodiac adopted the following very curious, 
however imperfect, method Sextus Empiricus ascribes the honour 
of inventing this method to the Chaldeans ; Macrobnis contends, 
that the Eg3^ptians were the authors of it Agreeing in sentiment 
with the former, I prefer presenting to the reader the substance 
of what he has related. Having fixed upon some particular star 
distinguished b}^ its magnitude and splendour, the diurnal revoln- 
tion of which in the heavens the}'- intended to measure, they took 
two vessels of copper, one of which had a cavity in the bottom, 
which they could open or close at pleasure ; the other had no 
cavity in it. The first the}'- filled with water, and placing it im- 
mediately over that which was empty the instant they per- 
ceived the star in question appear above the horizon they let the 
water in the superior vessel begin to run into the inferior and 
empty one, and they permitted it to continue running the whole of 
that night and the da}^ following, till the star again appeared rising 
above the horizon, in the point of the heavens from which it had 
commenced its circuit the preceding night. By this means they 
obtained a complete revolution of the star, and they proceeded to^ 
measure the time of that revolution by .the quantity of water which 
had run out during its performance They divided the water, .. 
thus discharged, into twelve equal parts, imagining they ,could 
measure a twelfth part of a revolution of the heavens by the time 
which this twelfth part ■ of the water would require m running 
Two other vessels were now procured of sufficient magnitude to 
contain a twelfth portion of the water and no more They placed 
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one of these vessels under the vessel which had the cavity first 
employed, and marked the stars which rose above the honzon 
while the \vatcr was running They determined the extent of the 
signs or constellations in the path of the sun by that star which 
appeared above the honzon at the moment when one of the small 
vessels was filled • 

If ever this method of dividing the zodiac were in reality 
adopted, it could only have been put in practice by the shepherd 
astronomers of Chaldea, in the very infancy of the science Its 
defectiveness appeared evident to the author who relates the story, 
and he acknowledges that the water would run off more rapidly 
towards tlie commencement than at the close of the experiment. 
Our better acquaintance with the pnnaples of hydraulics enables 
us to perceive the error of the calculations formed upon it in a still 
more glanng point of view Add to this, that much would de- 
pend upon the quantity of water put into the large vessel by the 
running of which the first great revolution of the star was com- 
puted and much would depend upon tlie state of the atmosphere, 
whether dry or humid 

It was agriculture, in fact, that gave existence to the solar zodiac , 
the heavens were the bnlliant calendar by which alone the first 
husbandmen could regulate their transactions , and their progress 
through the rural jear was governed by the radiant march 
through the skj of the planet of day Tlicrc is no occasion to go 
with M Dupuis to the hicrpglj pines of Dgj pt for the origin of the 
solar astensms u was natural for the simple swain, observant of 
nature, and guided bj her unvarying laws, to call this the season 
of the rim and that the season of the kids the original Gemini of 
the zodiac, as he successive!) beheld lliosc animals, at particular 

• Snt E^“plI cri Arf Itiihnmi j p Tbe rtadcr majr alto coftjolt Mi 
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s6asonSj obey her sovereign voice by instinctively .exploring the 
females of the pasture, and propagating their respective kinds 
The intense ardour of the sun,, during a certain period of the year, 
parching up the ground, and preying upon the, strength both of 
man and beast, would naturally enough be compared to some 
furious lion, who, rushing from the desert, might have ravaged 
their fields, or thinned the fold ' To note the season of the sols- 
tices and equinoxes by animals and objects descriptive of' the ob- 
lique or retrograde motion of the sun, would naturally occur to 
those to whom those seasons were so important, and the autumnal 
and brumal seasons would be marked by objects best illustrative of 
the vicissitudes of the atmosphere, and the corresponding occupa- 
tions of the husbandman. 

To say what those signs precisely were is, at this time, impos- 
sible, smce no sphere professedly Chaldaic has come down to pos- 
terity , but probably their zodiac did not materially vary from that 
which has descended to us, and which is engraved on our globes 
M Dupuis, who Ts decidedly of the opinion just intimated, that 
the ancients, by classing the stars of the zodiac into twelve con- 
stellations, designed to form for their ,own use a rural, as well as- 
an astronomical, calendar, designating, by expressive symbols, the ' 
various seasons of the revolving year, has many judicious remarks 
on' this subject, and conceives that the bull and virgo, or rather 
the spike of ripb corn which formed the original asterism of yirgo, 
to have been the zodiacal asterisms first delineated His reasons, 
equally judicious and forcible, are in substance as follows .. 

The two, most important periods of the rural year, were the sea- 
son of ploughing the ground, and that of getting in the ripened 
corn, it was necessary that each of these seasons should be re- 
presented by a particular appropriate hieroglyphic, the first me- 
thod of writing, or conveying information not oral, and that of 
such a decisive and palpable kind, that its meaning could not be. 
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mistaken by the most ignorant spectator Now the most plain 
and express symbol of tillage is the bull or ox , and of the period 
of the hancst there can exist no emblem more immediately indi- 
cative than cars of gram, or a female reaper bearing them These 
arc designated amidst the astensms of every oriental zodiac, 
hoMcver varying in other respects, and they incontrovertibly 
prove, that the intention of the original fabricators was to ^loint 
out to a race, devoted to astronomy and agriculture, by symibols 
impossible to be misinterpreted, the aspect of the heavens, and 
the state of the earth, at their most interesting periods, in a 
manner the most impressive, and by characters the most indis- 
putable 

In confirmation of what M Dupuis has asserted in relation to 
the early designation of the bull, as a solar asterisni, I beg per- 
mission to propose an additional argument. Although, gene- 
rally speaking, Chaldea be situated in a temperate climate, yet, 
at particular seasons the air is uncommonly sultry, and the sandy 
soil verv much parched, so that there also, ns in many other eastern 
countries the inhabitants arc compelled to pursue their journey by 
night Over the boundless undivcrsificd champaign the stars arc 
then their only guide, and the remarkable cluster of stars called 
the llyadcs, in the bulls head, of which the Al-dcbaran is the 
principal, and that not less distinguished cluster on his shoulder, 
named by the Greeks the Plcndes, and by the Romans I'trgiliie, 
on account of their rising about the spring could scarcely fail to 
engage very particular notice from the nightly traveller On 
these accounts it can scarcely be doubted, but that the bull, com- 
prehending those singular ns cmblagcs of stars already called ns- 
■tcrisnis was the earliest formed of the zodiacal constellalions, es- 
pecially when wliat has been previously urged concerning the 
year nnaentls opening in that sign shall have been fully con- 
sidered V« hilc in nhowing however, the force of this represen- 
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sation, I mean by no means to, admit his position, either that the 
Bull or Virgo, were first invented by the Egyptians, and the reasons 
for this dissent have been stated in the preceding chapter, viz. 
that in the most ancient periods of the world, according to the au- 
thorities there adduced, the bull was not generally made use of in 
the Egyptian husbandry, and that the seasons m Egypt not ac- 
cording with the order in which the signs of the zodiac succeed 
each other, Virgo, considered as a symbol of the harvest month, 
could not possibly be an asterism of their designation It was un- 
der Leo and Virgo that the lands of Egypt were inundated, on 
which account they formed their fabulous sphynx, of the head of 
the lion, and breasts of a virgin, and their harvest does not com- 
mence till at least five months afterwards The sphynx itself 
tlierefore, a symbol eternally occurring in their temples, and other 
national edifices, exhibits an unanswerable argument that the 
sign in question was not invented by the Egyptians, but in a 
country where astronomy began to flourish at an asra prior to its 
cultivation in Egypt. 

That the lion was an asterism very early invented by the Chal- 
deans, may very probably be inferred as well from that animars hav- 
ing been immemorially used throughout the East as a general sym- 
bol to express characters of daring intrepidity, or eminently exalted, 
like the sun in meridian splendour, as from the distinguished lustre 
shed by the very brilliant star called cor leonis, and another of 
nearly equal splendour in the tail of this constellation. These 
shining objects could scarcely fail of attracting the notice of those 
who, for agricultural purposes, marked the progress of the sun in 
his apparent annual revolution among the fixed stars. The two 
brigiit stars in Gemini, from their remarkable position in the hea- 
vens, may for the same reason be considered as having had similar 
influence upon the conduct of those who first fabricated the zodiac ; 
an d' Gemini must be numbered among the solar asterisms earliest 

VOL. I. S s 
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formed There « not in the whole zodiac any star more luminous 
or attractive than that of the first magnitude, called the Heart of 
the Scorpion, and therefore that constellation may also be referred 
to the most distant penods The claws of the Scorpion, anciently 
forming a separate s gn of the zodiac, and the circumstance before 
hinted at, of the adulatory incense offered on that subject to Au- 
gustus by the Roman poet, might inchnc us to think that the 
balance was a sign of modern date in companson with the others, 
did we not see it engraved, together with Cancer, Capncom, Leo, 
and Gemini, on the most ancient monuments of Egypt This fact 
alone affords sufficient testimony, had we no other vouchers for 
It, tliat m the ancient world there existed other spheres and zo- 
diacs, decorated with objects immediately allusive to the respec- 
tive systems of mythology prevailing in the vanous empires 
which flounshcd in it I shall presently proceed to examine some 
of them, and we sliall perhaps find, in the course of our survey, 
tliat Iiowevcr tlioy miglit in some instances vary, they all arc still 
but copies of one grand original plan 

The primitive zodiac was in its designation simple, and as to its 
purport, sufficiently intelligible to the meanest capacity , it merely 
alluded to the celestial phxnomena, and the practice of husban- 
dry m the country of the people who formed it The vast and 
complicated system of mythology afterwards formed upon the 
basis of astronomical speculations, was as yet unknown in that 
happy primeval and golden age of the world The Sabian ido- 
laters of Chaldea first corrupted and rendered intricate the sys- 
tem of astronomy the philosophical priests of Egypt, by convert- 
ing into divinities the mundane elements, and embodying tlio 
children of the nir and fancy, increased the intncacy , and deepened 
the obicurity of it The Greeks, m their ambitious design to be 
considered the inventors of that, as well as of every other science, 
endeavoured to bury its original history m entire oblivion, and 



conceal its manifest allusions under ’an impenetrable veil of mys- 
tery and fable. 

The beauty and vivacity of the Grecian fables have, indeed, 
too much contributed to keep alive that delusion, and sanction 
those errors which it is partly the business of this volume to deve- 
lops and correct 

In the strictures which I am about to offer on the Indian zodiac, 
I must be greatly obliged to a very learned dissertation of Sir 
William Jones on its antiquity, m the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches ; for he alone has entered at any length into that in- 
teresting subject He commences it with engaging to support an 
opinion (combated by the learned Montucla) that the Indian di- 
vision of the zodiac was not' borrowed from the Greeks or Ara- 
bians, but was known in that country from time immemorial , and 
that being the same in part with the zodiac in use among other 
nations of the old Hindoo race, the Chaldeans and Persians, it was 
probably invented by the first progenitors of that race before 
their dispersion Montucla, in fact, asserts the high probability 
that the Indians had received the principles of their astronomy, at 
some time or other, by the intervention of the Arabs ; for no man 
surely, says this author, can persuade himself that it is the ancient 
division of the zodiac, formed, according to some authors, by the 
forefathers of mankind, and still preserved among the Hindoos. 
Now Sir William undertakes to prove, that the Indian zodiac was 
not borrowed mediately or directly either from the Arabs or 
Greeks ; but since the solar division of it m India, is the same m 
substance with that used in Greece, thinks it more reasonable to 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindoos received it from an older 
nation, who first gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from 
whom both Greeks and Hindoos, as, their similarity in language 
and religion fully evinces, had a common descent. 

This is coming so immediately to the point in question, and so 
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directly elucidates many important points which hate previously 
passed under consideration, that I hope the wnterwiU excuse my 
gi\ ing, in nearly his own ords, (for who is able to substitute bet- 
ter?) the substance of tins dissertation, on the truth of tthich full 
depcndance may be placed 

He first defends the astronomers of India from the charge of 
gross Ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth, and the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies, a charge which Montucla very 
boldly makes, on the authority of father Souciet He remarks, 
that \vc must never confound the system of the Jyautishicas, or 
mathematical astronomers, with that of the Pauranicas, or poetical 
fabulists , for to such a confusion alone are to be imputed the many 
mistakes of Europeans on the subject of Indian science From a 
venerable mathematician of Bengal, named Ramachandra, now in 
his eightieth year. Sir William learned the following particulars 
“ Tlie Pauranics, said Ramachandra, “ will tell you that our 
earth is a plane figure, studded with eight mountains, and sur- 
rounded by set en seas of milk, nectar, and other fluids ,* that the 
part which we inhabit, is one of seven islands, to which eleven 
smaller isles are subordinate that a god, riding on a huge elephant 
ginnJs each of the eight regions , and that a mountain of gold 
rises and gleams in the centre, butwebdieve the earth to be shaped 
like a cadamba fruit, or spheroidal, and admit only four oceans 
of salt water, all which we name from the four cardinal points, and 
in which arc many great peninsulas w ith innumerable islands 
thev will tell you that a dragons head swallows the moon and 
thus cau'es an eclipse , but v c know, that the supposed head and 
tail of the dragon mean only the nodes or points formed by in- 
ter cctions of the ecliptic and the moon s orbit in short, they 
have imagined a system which exists only in their fancy , but we- 
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consider nothing as true, without such evidence as cannot be ques- 
tioned Sir William could not jjerfectly understand the oldgymno- 
sophist,when he told him, that the Rasichacra, or circle of signs (for 
so he called the zodiac), was like a Dhustura- flower, meaning the 
. datum, to which the Sanscrit name has been softened, and the 
flower of winch is conical, or shaped like a funnel ; at first he 
thought, that he alluded to a projection of the hemisphere on the 
plane of the colure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptic and 
equator ; but a younger astronomer named Vmayaca, afterwards 
assured him, that the}^ meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, 
or the base of the cone; and that it was usual among their ancient 
writers to borrow fiom fruits and flowers their appellations of se- 
veral plane and solid figures 

Sir William proceeds to inform us that the Indian astronomers 
divide a great circle, as we do, into three hundred and sixty de- 
grees, called by them ansas or portions ; of which they, like us, 
allot thirt}'’ to each of the twelve signs in this order i 
Mesha, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 

Vrisha, the Bull 8 Vrishchica, the Scorpion. 

Mif huna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4, Carcata, the Crab Macara,. the Sea-monster,. 

Sinha, the Lion. ‘ Cumbha, the Ewer 

Canya, the Virgin. 12 Mina, the Fish 
The figures of the tvVelve asterisms, thus denominated with re- 
spect to the sun, are specified by Sripeti, author of the Retnamala, 
in Sanscrit verses ; and these he producesras his vouchers, m the 
original, with a verbal translation, which is as follows 

“ The ram, bull, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the figures of 
those five animals respectively . the pair are a damsel playing on 
a vma, and a youth wielding a mace : the virgin stands on a boat 
in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of rice- 
corn : the balance is held by a weigher with a weight in one hand 

t 

the bow, by an archer, whose hmder parts are like those of a horse • 
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the sea-monster has the face of an antelope , the ewer is a water- 
pot borne on the shoulder of a man, who empties it , the fish are 
two, with their heads turned to ^ch other s tails , and all these 
are-supposed to be imsuch places as suit their several natures 
SirWilham then proceeds, in the course of his elaborate disser- 
tation, to present his readers wth a comparative table of both the 
solar and lunar zodiacs, in which the lundr mansions are denoted by 
the firstletters or syllables of theirnames This table is exceedingly 
curious, and by castmg his eye back on the table of the lunar 
mansions, exhibited in a preceding page, the reader will more 
readily perceive both its utility and accuracy 

COMPAEATIVE TABLE OP THE SOLAH AND LUNAR ZODIACS OP 
INDIA 


MONTHS 
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Paush 
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Returning to the subject with examining which hb set out, whe*-^ 
ther in reality the Hindoos have ever borrowed from the Arabs 
any part of their various learning, the president denies the exist- 
ence of any evidence of a communication between the Hindoos 
and Arabs, on any subject of literature or science ; for though - 
there may be reason to believe, that a commercial intercourse 
subsisted in very early times, between Yemen and the western 
coast of India, yet the Brahmins, who alone are perhntted to read 
the SIX Vedangas, one of which is the astronomical Sastra, were 
not then commercial, and, most probably, neither could nor would 
have conversed with Arabian merchants The hostile irruption 
of the Arabs into Hindostan, in the eighth century, and that of the 
Moguls under Chengiz, in the thirteenth, were not likely to change 
the astronomical system of the Hindoos but the supposed con- 
sequences of modern revolutions are out of the question ; for if 
any historical records be true, we know with as positive certainty, 
that Amarsinh and Calidas composed their works before the birth 
of Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that im- 
portant epoch Now the twelve signs and twenty -seven mansions 
are mentioned, by the several names before exhibited, in. a Sans- 
crit vocabulary by the first of those Indian authors, and the se- 
cond of them frequently alludes to Rohmi, and the rest by name 
in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cu- 
mara ; from which poem Sir William produces two lines, that his 
evidence may not seem to be collected from mere conversation : 

Maitre muhurte sasalanch’hanena, 

Yogara gatasuttarap’halganishu^ 

‘‘ When the stars of UttarapTalgun had joined in a fortunate' 
hour the faun-spotted moon A 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture of M. 
Montucla, the president forbears to urge, as he might, the great 
antiquity of Menii s Institutes, in which the twenty-seven aste- 
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nsms are called the daughters of Dacsha and the consorts of 
Soma, or the moon, and tlie strong testirabnj of the Brahmins, 
whoassttre him with one voice, that the names of the zodiacal 
stars occur m the Vddas , three of which he firmly believes, from 
mtemal and external evidence, to be more than three thousand 
years old , 

Havmg provdd what he originally engaged to prov e, the presi- 
dent closes his essay with the following observation, which is too 
important to my purpose, to be in the least abridged, I shall there- 
fore give It Verbatim “ The result of Newton s researches 
into the history of the pnmitive sphere was, that the practice of 
observing the stars began in Egj-pt in the daj's of Ammon and 
was propagated thence by conquest in the reign of his son Sisac, 
into Afric, Europe, and Asia , since which time Atlas formed the 
sphere of tlie Libyans , Chiron that of the Greehs , and the 
Chaldeans a sphere of their own Now I hope, on some other 
occasions, to satisfy the public, as I have perfectly satisfied m3 self, 
that the practice of observing the stars began with tlie rudi- 
ments of civil society, in the country of those whom wo call Chal- 
deans from which it was propagated into Eg3'pt, India, Greece, 
Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of Sisac or^ac3n, who 
by conquest spread a new system of religion and phiIqsoph3 from 
the Nile to the Ganges, about a thousand years before Christ , 
but that Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or m3thological per- 
sonages, and ought to have no place in tlio serious history of our 
species • 

Thus far Sir William Jones m answer to Montucla, and 111 de- 
fence of the antiquity of tlic Induin astronomy in genenl, but in 
particular of the Indian zodne. Wth all their improvements 
in science, their progress in a complicated mythology still kept 
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pace, which varied its feature according to the literary i)ursuits of 
the nation. 

We have already seen that a planetary genius presided over 
every da}'- of tlicweek in most of tlie ancient systems of mytholo- 
gy, and I must here observe that each of the twelve months, both 
in Chaldea, Egypt, and India, had a separate deity or genius as- 
signed to preside over it. 

It is Diodorus Siculus who affirms this circumstance of the Chal- 
deans, and it exhibits another feature of national character so re- 
markably strong, that thougli unwilling to load these pages with 
Greek quotations, I cannot forbear citing it in the original ; rw/ 

Qeu'V KVpiag etvoii (pccci rov api^f^ov, cov ruv 

Xeyojzsvm bv 'TT^cc-vB^vc-t .■* the Chaldeans enumerate twelve prin- 
cipal gods after the twelve signs of the zodiac, and consecrate one 
month to each god, See. To this statement of Diodorus, my former 
assertion that the Chaldean zodiac had only eleven figures engi'aved 
upon it, can be no valid objection ; for if Scorpio usurped the space 
of two signs, or sixty degrees, undoubtedly the ChelieScorpionis wer^ 
considered by them as a sign Herodotus acquaints us with the same 
fact in legard to the Egyptians, ■'I' but this is not to be wondered at^ 
as I conceive they are greatly indebted for many parts both of their 
civil and religious policy to the Indians In regard to the Brah- 
mins themselves, the tutelary genii which they have assigned to 
the twelve months, are called in Sanscrit by the general names 
of Adeetyas, being the sons of the nymph Adeeti by Casyapa, the 
Indian Uranus ; and- their particular appellations, as I find them 
enumerated by Mr. Wilkins, are Varoon,Surya, Vedang,Bhanoo, 
Eendra, Ravee, Gabhastee, Yam, Swarna-reta, Deevakar, Meetra, 
Veeshnu J I have Mr. Halhed's respectable authority for assert- 
^ ing that Meetra, the last but one of these Indian personages, is the 

* -Vide Diod. Sic. lib. 2. p. 117. edit, Rhodoman, f Lib. 2. cap. 82. edit. -Wesselin^; 

/ 

J Geeta, p. 144. 
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Mithra, or solar genius of the Persians, which is a w onderful con- 
firmation of what has been urged in the Indian Antiquities in 
regard to the close connection subsisting between the two nations 
of India and Persia These doubtless have relation to the twelve 
principal gods of the Greeks, who are nothing but the powers of 
nature, and in particular the active frucnfying energy of the solar 
beam personified Indeed we may form a judgment both of the 
ongin and nature of the Grecian deities by the appellation fre- 
quently given by them to their dii geniales, that of sviwiit, the ele- 
ments, and mtffucra, the seeds of all things How closely the 
Romans copied after the Greeks in the conceptions they entertained 
concerning their national gods, must appear to every one who will 
read with attention the second book of Cicero de Nntura Deorum, 
which contains a complete analjsis of the whole system of physical 
superstition established in Latiuro Perhaps, after all the objections 
that have been urged against the hypothesis of Macrobius , " that all 
the gods of antiquity denve their origin from the varied operations 
cf the sun upon the respective parts of nature, m that hj^iotliesis 
will be found the best, and certainly the easiest solution of most of 
the intricate fables that involve the Pagan theology It is proba- 
ble that the Greeks, and it is certam, from remaining monuments, 
that the Romans personified the months , very curious engravings 
of which may be seen in the Supplement to Montfaucon s Anti- 
quities Temples were dedicated and altars flamed to the genu 
of the tw el\ e months in Rome , and c\ en a feast was instituted by 
Augustus in honour of them, called Dodccathcos * 

■ It would be a tedious and almost endless task to go through 
all the various mythological history connected with the zodiacal 
asterisms 1 ca\ ing therefore the Grecian fabulists to retail un- 
contradlctcd their ingenious fictions, for the most part founded oh 
the basis of early histoncal facts, equally misconceived and misap- 
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plied, I sliall still adhere to the older school, and conclude this 
extensive chapter with collecting into one focus, the few scattered 
ra3^s of information that gleam through the darkness of antiquity, 
relative to the first formation of the twelve signs of the zodiac 
among the Eg 3 q 5 tians, Indians, and Chinese. 

I have alread3^ informed the reader, that a sphere asserted by Kir- 
eher to be the ancient sphere of the Egyptian Hermes, and preserved 
in the museum of the Barbei ini famil3^ at Rome, is engraved in the 
second volume of the CEdipus iEgypliacus. That sphere, if au- 
thentic, contains the most ancient Egyptian designation of the 
signs of the zodiac, and being a mixture, as I conceive, of the rural 
calendar of Chaldea with the astronomical calendar of Egypt,^I 
•shall concisel3^ review the asteiisms engraved upon it, mark their 
connection with the peculiar mythology of Egypt, and afterwards 
point out 111 whcLt respects they differ from those of India and Chi- 
na. The reader, who ma3^ cast even a superficial glance on that 
fragment, will doubtless agree with me in opinion, that if we have 
not at piesent designated upon our celestial spheres. the charac- 
teristic figures used by tlie old Eg3^ptians, the contractions of those 
figures have descended to us from them with very little variation. 

Aairs IS designated on that sphere, not by a bestial, but by a 
human form ; the head decorated with two large ram's horns : 
the name which it bears is Amun, that is, Jupiter Hammon, who 
was the first and greatest god of the Egyptians. By Jupiter Ham- 
inon, however, there can be little doubt they meant Ham, that son 
of Noah who led the first colony from Chaldea to the banks of 
the Nile, and who was there elevated, by the servile race over 
whom he reigned, to divine honours. The symbol of Jupiter 
among the hieroglyphics of Egypt was a ram , this zodiacal sign 
was probably brought into the country by the deified hero whom 
-it was afterwards applied to symbolize, being the simple but sig- 
nificant asterism on the rude sphere of a race devoted to agriculture, 

Tta 
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to denote the vernal season of the year when the pregnant females 
of the floclCdeposite their burden, and enrich the husbandman with 
their fleecy progeny , the only wealth of those first ages of the 
world The abbreviation of this asterism consists merely of the 
horns of that animal T 

The second asterism of the Egyptian zodiac exhibits to us the 
Apis, or sacred Bull, the symbol of their great deity Osiris, who 
understood morally, is the good pnnciple , but physically, is the 
vivifying beam which emanes from the solar orb, and fertilizes 
Egypt after the annual inundation His horns are the emblems 
of that beam, as those of the female are ofthe lunar glory The true 
origin, however, and meaning of this asterism has been already 
explained , the bull was the hieroglyphic character, on the Chal- 
dean sphere, of the season for tillage Although the bull be more 
immediately symbolical of Osins, the source of light and genial 
fertility, yet from an enlarged acquaintance with the history and 
mythology of the ancient world, we know that all the personages 
distinguished by their splendid talents and superior beneficence, 
were on that account compared to the son, and the allegoncal Osi- 
ns, the conqueror and reformer of the world, the first cultivator of 
the ground, and planter of the first vineyard, was no other m reali- 
ty than Noah himself Hence tlie bull became, in every sera of 
antiquity, the apt and peculiar symbol of that patriarch among 
his descendants , they formed sacred bulls of gold, fabricated with 
manj magical and mystic rites, while the sun was m Taurus, into 
which they thought the soul of their deified progenitor entered , 
they oficred sacrifice to them , they fell down and worshipped 
them as the Israelites did the golden calf In Horcb , and they con- 
sulted them asdninc oracles Hence, too, ns before observed, tho 
horns of the ox were c\er the sjanbols of glor^ , and nearly all 
the great personages of antiquity, and c\cn Moses himself arc re- 
presented ns horned Noah, thus exalted to the solar orb, became 
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tlie fatlier of tlie famous faniil}'- of tlie Heliada?, renowned in Greece, 
and the same race with the Sur3’’a-bans of India. The first abbre- 
viation of this sign exhibited the head of the bull entire ; that at 
present made use of, is formed solely of the outlines of that head b' . 

The Gemini of the Egyptian sphere are Hercules and Apollo, 
with their arms extended to embrace each other. By Apollo 
joined to Hercules, I am inclined to think the Egyptians meant 
nothing more than the sun in his increasing strength. The 
Persian designation of this portion of the zodiac, by two kids, 
which ma}^ be seen in Dr Hjxle, is far more applicable to agncul- 
tuie, and w'as probabl}' the 01 iginal Chaldean denotation. That 
the Greeks designated Gemini by tw'o human figures, according to 
the Egyptian, and not b}^ two bestial ones, according to the Chal- 
dean and Persian mytliology, is a circumstance wdiich exhibits ad- 
ditional proof that tliey copied that of the former on this, as on all 
other astronomical occasions It would have been matter of regret, 
however, had they not in this case, done so ; since we should then 
have w'anted the ingenious fable of Castor and Pollux, those affec- 
tionate but heroic twnn-brothers, who having cleared the Archi- 
pelago of the numerous pirates who infested its shores, have ever, 
since been considered as divinities highly friendly to mariners. The 
Grecian story of the alternate life and death of these two constel- 
lated heroes, is an allegory founded on the astronomical fact of the 
one star setting when the other rises above the horizon. The 
characteristic delineation of this asterism on the Indian zodiac is 

0 / 

very remarkable, and shall be noticed presently. The abbreviated 
asterism is only a contraction of the Egyptian Gemini embracing, 
concerning which the reader will form a better judgment by con- 
sulting the engraving annexed n . 

The Cancer of more recent spheres is designated on that of 
Egypt by the figure of Herraanubis or Mercury-Anubis, that is 
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their deified Taut He bears the head of the Ibis This was the 
original designation , but as the sun, when he arrives at this portion 
of the hehvens, begins to be retrograde, and to descend obliquely, 
the human part of the figure was after a time dropt, and to the 
head of the Ibis they added the tail of the crab, an animal that 
walks backward and obliquely It Was from the head of the Ibis 
thus added to the tail of the crab, that the contraction designative 
of Cancer was probably forqied SB From the crab being an emblem 
very common among the hieroglyphics engraved on the Egyptian 
temples, this astensm was very probably of Egyptian origin , yet 
must have been very early known to the Sabiaii devotees of Asia, 
from Us forming, m the Mithnac mysteries, the fiery date of hea- 
ven, tlirough which souls descended to earth m the siderial metemp- 
sychosis 

The Leo of the Egyptian zodiac u as designated as it is at this 
day on our own sphere, by the lordly savage of that species in hii 
proper form, and m the attitude of rushing forward, to mark m 
that sign the heat and violence of the solar ray It has already 
been observed, that the resplendent beauty of the star Regulus, 
could scarcely fail of causmg this constellation to be very early 
formed , but as the Lion is more abundant, and the heat more in- 
tense, in Africa than Chaldea, its origin may with greater pro- 
priety be attnbutod to the former tlian the latter country The 
abbreviation presents to our view the limdcr part of the ani- 
mal tl 

The great Egyptian goddess Isis is the Viaoo of their sphere, 
and being themventressoftheart of cultivating grain, she properly 
bears in her hands three cars of ripe corn In the Persian zodiac 
she 13 the famed Urania or Daby Ionian Venus , and in every coun- 
try , and m most systems of mythology, the principal female divi- 
nity lias been elcv ated to this portion of the zodiac. How remark- 
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abl}' also tlie Indian Virgo is represented nmII presently be noticed. 
The conti action is formed, according to Kircher, out of the three 
spikes winch slicbeais, but thc}^ aic not very discernible in 

The Lina \ or balance, which, like Cancer, forms so conspicuous 
a figuie on the walls of the most ancicnl temples of the Thebais, 
IS doubtles‘ 5 , in its origin, anEg3^ptian sign ; it w'as an utensil ap- 
plied to the mensuration of the waters of the inundating Nile, 
and IS cngia\cd in the hand of the Omphta, or person w'ho had 
in charge the proper adjustment of the inundation. The human 
figuie is eiazcd from our sphere , but the balance itself has descend- 
ed an astciism unaltered to posterity :£i=. Independently, how^ever, 
of the Libia being one of their most celebrated hieroglyphics, there 
IS another cogent reason for supposing this sign to have been 
originally of Eg3*ptian invention The Clialdaic zodiac, Mr. 
Costal d has informed us, consisted only of eleven signs, that part 
of the heavens being usurped by the vast claws of the Scorpion. 
The same aigument, I must observe, ma3^ be advanced in demon- 
stiation that the sphere of Egypt w'as asecondaiy sphere. 

The malignant T3^phon, the enemy of Osins, and the evil genius 
of Egypt, symbolized by a poisonous animal, was exalted to the 
zodiac under the figure of Scorpio. He was placed in this portion 
of the circle to show' that the power of Osiris had declined m the 
heavens ; that he had entered into the distant wnntry signs, and 
therefore that his determined foe had gained a temporary ascendant ; 
chilling the atmosphere, and checking vegetation. In fact, the 
greater part of the Egyptian zodiac apparently alludes to the con- 
tests of these two mythologic personages for the empire of the skies. 
The character exhibits to us the envenomed barb of the Scorpion 
In the following asterism of Sagittarius we have a striking 
proof of the preceding assertion, for SagittaiTUS, on that zodiac 
and 111 their system, is no other than the armour-bearer of Osins,, 
in the form of a centaur, dartmg his ^ fiery arrows against that. 
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dreadful scorpion, that malignant and destructive Typhon, who, 
according to theEg3?ptian mythology, was engendered amidst the 
putnd slune and other filth left by the retiring waters of the Nile 
To this mythologic burh of Tyjihon it is worthhvhile to attend 
since it unfolds to us no inconsiderable portion of the whole alle- 
gorical history, and at the same tune unveils the real source of the 
famous Grecian fable, of Apollo shootmg, \v ith a thousand arrows, 
the serpent Python It has been already observed, tliat under the 
signs Leo and Virgo, the Delta of Egypt was muiidated During 
the sun s progress through the equinoctial sign Libra, the waters 
of the Nile were gradually subsidmg, and the unwholsome damps 
and pestilential vapours that arose after so vast a body of waters 
was withdrawn, were denommated Typhon, and symbolically re- 
presented by Scorpio These could alone be dissipated and ren- 
dered innoxious by the beams of the sun, the mighty archer, whoso 
rays, like burning arrows, pierced through and aimilulated the , 
mud-generated monster The Greeks, durmg tlieu- frequent mi- 
grations into Egypt, learned tha ingenious allegory, and as inge- 
niously built upon It the stoiy of Apollo and the serpent Python 
By the mere transposition of a letter, Typhon was converted into 
Python , or possibly Python was the origpnal Egyptian name, 
since Pkthen in the Hebrew language signifies a serpent , and 
the fabulous buth of the Grecian Python was as readily made to 
square in exact unison with that of the Egyptian Typhon Ac- 
corduig to Olid, Python avasa monstrous serpent that sprang out 
of the slime of the deluge of Deucalion, upon whom Apollo, only 
another name for Osiris, in attempting to destroy, exhausted nearly 
the whole contents of Ins quncr , 

^inie gr a rero trb* exhaotti pw phairtrf 

rcnUifit cfTgw per mlacra hlgra rmcno 
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That IS, sa}^ the best mythologisls with united voice. Ins rayspene- 
tiatcd tlirougii and through the collected clouds that overshadowed 
the humid sphere, and prevented its receiving the benefit of its 
genial warmth This important victory occasioned the name of 
P3'thius to be gi\cn to the vicloiious Apollo* hence the priestess 
of the Delphic temple was called P3thia ; and hence came to be 
instituted those games called P^^thici Ludi, winch wcie intended to 
celcbiate this Mctoi}'’ over the dieadful serpent, as is fully evident 
from the follow'ing lines of the same author ; 

InstiUilt sacros cclcbri ccrtaminc ludos 
Pythn pcrdoimta- scrpcntis nomine dictos • 

I have been moi c pai ticular in giving the history of this asterism, 
because it so fully evinces that the Greeks w'ere servile copyists of 
the m3'tholog3f of the Eg3^ptians. The abbi cviation of this asterism 
IS the ariow w'liich the Centaur bears . 

In Capricornus wc have apparently a plain Eg34Dtian hierogly- 
phic, allusive at once to the course of the sun in the heavens, and 
emblematical of the rains and moisture wdiich pievail at the com- 
mencement of the brumal season It is compounded before of 
the parts of a goat, and terminates behind in the appearance of a 
fish. Macrobius has alread3r'' informed us of the curious reason 
wdiich induced the ancients to designate this portion of the solar 
path by the figure of a goat, viz that this animal, in feeding on the 
springing herbage, delights to climb the mountains, and that the sun 
m Capricorn quits the lowest point of his course to regain the 
highest : those who added the fishy extremities undoubtedly meant 
by them to shadow out the solstitial rams that fall at this period 
of the 3^ear, whence, in the mysteries of Mythras it was denomi- 
nated the celestial floodgate : but as this circumstance is not agree- 
able to the seasons in Egypt, it is evident that the race of Misraim 
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must have imported it from another country On the sphere which 
we are considering, Anubis with the dog s head appears leading on 
the zodiacal goat, the reason of which cannot be otherwise ex- 
plamed than by supposing that the dog Sinus, whose heliacal 
nsmg announced the annual inundation of the Delta, was the usual 
s3rmbol in Egypt to express approaching rain, which M Savary 
asserts, does occasionally, although in very small quantities, fall in 
the Lower Egypt The abbreviated character is formed out of the 
union of the horns of the quadruped and the tail of the fish V 
Canopus, the manne god of Egypt, forms the AquARius of 
thecr sphere This deity « as anciently represented exactly as here 
engraved, by a vast um, w ith a human head appendaged to it 
and the sign itself must, for the reason mentioned before, have ori- 
ginated in another country It is very remarkable, however, that 
the contraction^*, which represents a flood in motion, is one of the 
hieroglyphics most frequently to be met with on the ancient mo- 
numents of Egypt , a circumstance which would almost mchne us 
to agree wth Mr Bryant, that Aquanus has reference to an object 
of far greater consequence in antiquity than the denotation of a 
jiarticulnr season of the j ear, the general deluge Another instance 
of tliat monstrous system adopted both by Chaldeans, Jlgyptians, 
and Hindoos, hut more particularly by the Egyptians, of combining 
m one hieroglyphic representation the human and the brutal form, 
occurs in the twelfth division of their zodiac, which presents to 
our view IcnTiioN.nnollicrbut subordinate marine deity ofEgj’pt, 
whose superior limbs arc those of a man, and whose infenor are 
those of a fish The whole exhibits too exact a resemblance of 
the Digon of Clialdca, and the Indian Veeshnu in the Matsya Ava- 
tar, to leave a doubt m mj mind of the identity of the persons, ns 
well ns of the mj tholog) and m fact, nfler dtsplaj mg to us so 
striking on emblem of the deluge m the preceding sign, if tint hj - 
polhesis be admitted, tliej couW scarcely avoid bnnging before 
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CHAPTER X. 

The more compicuovs of the remainuig Constellations examined , and 
the greater Part of them proved to have Reference to the Events 
of the first Ages of the World , and nearly all to a more ancient 
Mythology than that of Greece — The Astronomical InvesUgation 
concluded — The Result of the whole Survey stated ; vi% that Astro- 
nomy, so far from subverting, gives a decided Support to the Tiuth 
of the Mosaic Records, and consequently to Christianity. 

In forming our judgment concerniifg the original formation of 
the constellations, we should ever consider the local history and 
prevailing habits of the nations of the ancient world that first de- 
signated them. This will be the best'guide for assigning them to 
their proper inventors and fabricators Thus all that are distin- 
guished by a remarkable hieroglyphical cast, I aln for referring to 
the Egyptians , as the Draco, or polar dragon, with its hairy head> 
like a bird of prey , Capricorn, with the tail of a fish ; and the tri- 
angle, on account of -their great attention to geometrical pursuits. 
Those that in a peculiar manner relate to the first great events of 
the post-diluvian world, and to agriculture, I should incline to con- 
jecture were of Chaldean origin ; as the sacrificer, the altar, and 
thD beast sacrificed, the ram, the bull, the kids, or Persian Gemini. 
Those that more immediately concern navigation, to the Phoeni- 
cians, as the Ursa Minor, m which is the pole-star, and the ship, or 
Argo, as the Greeks called it. Considered in this point of view, the 
constellations will m some degree explain themselves ; and since 
it is probable that the philosophers of every nation under -heaven 
elevated to the sky their favourite sovereigns and greatest 'v\ ai'riors. 
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we must not wonder at the variety of the characters, or the occa- 
sional incongruity of the images There were, however, certam 
grand and general features of primeval history, which appear pro- 
mmeut in all their systems of astronomical mythology Pictu- 
resque emblems, relative to those grand and mterestmg events, the 
fall of man, and the universal deluge , and striking representations 
of the principal events which distinguished the life of the pious 
Noah, and those of the less virtuous chie6 of the great patriarchal 
family, especially the martial heroes of the Babe line, under mul- 
tifold denominations, usurp a considerable portion of the delinea- 
tions on every sphere This circumstance it tvill be necessaryfor the 
reader to bear m continual remembrance during the perusal of this 
chapter, lest I should be condemned for bending every thing to a 
darluig hypothesis, and compellmg the constellations to bear evi- 
dence to assertions not sufficiently warranted by history As long, 
however, as the planets shall perform their revolutions, and the 
fixed stars shall give their light, the truth of the general positions 
which I hat e here ventured to lay down, will be found to be estab- 
lished As the annals of Oriental nations, long buned in obscurity, 
contmue to be explored, they will derive from the research fresh 
vigour as well as lustre , and when accumulated disappointments, 
added to intense application, have sunk into the grave this ema- 
ciated frame, posterity will do justice to my labours, and future as- 
tronomers applaud my zeal 

Concerning an ante-diluvian sphere we may conjecture mucli, 
but can know notliing certain Tliat such a sphere existed, is a cir- 
cumstance that has been rendered extremely probable by various 
considerations, suggested m the preceding chapters The first 
most awful and calamitous c\cnt that ever befell mankind, the 
fall from onginal puntj , was doubtless commemorated upon that 
sphere bj some allegorical representation, and I am persuaded that, 
if we attcntwclj examine the oldest constellations, wc shall find 
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some remnant of that, as well as other ancient traditional doctrines. 
The universal alarm and terror which the great celestial Dragon 
diffused over the minds of the inhabitants of the Asiatic empires, 
and the perpetual allusions to the baleful influence shed by that 
constellati6n,.occurring in all their systems of astronomical mytho- 
logy, strongly incline me to adhere to the opinion before in- 
timated, that by this most ancient and formidable aster ism, the 
ancients in general meant to designate the evil principle in 
nature. I must again beg leave to express my firm belief, that the 
Grecian fable, of this being the very dragon or serpent, for diaco 
and serpens refer to the same animal, which vomiting flames, and 
having a hundred heads, as well* as voices^ guarded the golden ap- 
ples in the garden of the Hesper ides, is in fact nothing more than 
a mutilation of the traditional history of the fall, or at least of the 
sublime allegory under which it was veiled in all the histories of 
the ancient world, but more particularly of India, where it is re- - 
corde'd m the most ancient Veda.* It is not a little remarkable,, 
too, that this dragon is said,, in the same fable,, to have been the 
monstrous progeny of Typhpn, the particular and acknowledged 
KUKo^aifzov of the Egyptians-. Typhon, we have seen, was the'Seor- 
pion of their zodiac, whose breath shed pestilence and death, and 
who was engaged in everlasting wars with the beneficent Osiris; 
in which piece of Memphite history we have an additional proof 
of the wide diffusion throughout the East of that primeval doctrine 
In reality, for the reasons before assigned, I mean the singular hie- 
roglyphic form of theaniraal, accurately preserved for us from the 
designs of very remote antiquity, m the sculptures and paintings 
of the Chinese, who De Guignes insists were acolony of emigrated 
Egyptians, as well as by Bayei and Hyginus in their astronomical 
dissertations, I am for referring the origin of this constellation to 

* So Sir William Jones asserts, when commenting on Mr Wilford’s Essay relative to 
Egypt and the Nile, in Asiat. Research, vol. III. p 431 
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tbe ph Josophie race who settled in Egypt, and who possibly might 
have obtained the outlines of it from their aiite-dduvian ancestor^ 
If It should appear to tlie reader incongruous and absurd that 
the Egyptians, or lany other nation, should have fixed upon two 
distinct 'constellations to be symbolical of the same mythological 
history, -i^hich, after all, is hut the shadow and outline of the trud, 
I must acquaint him, that this almost universal practice in the an- 
cient world arose from the slow but continual revolution of the 
celestial bodies, during their imagined annus magnus, and the 
consequent change of their situation in the heavens This must 
be evident to any body who considers, what every novice m astro- 
nomy well knows, that owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
after the rate of 72 years to a degree, a total alteration has taken 
place through tlie signs of the ecliptic , since thosci stars -which 
formerly were it\ Arids, have now got into Taurus, arid those of 
I Taurus into Gemini, so thit the Grecian and Roman husband- 
man would not now be able to regulate dns conduct m regard 
to the concerns of agriculture, nccorduig to the rules laid down 
by Hesiod and Virgd And liere it js proper I should re- 
mind the render, that according to this calculation, a complete re- 
volution of the zodiac takes place in exactly 25,920 years , the 
ancients, however, supposed the precession to be after the rate of a 
degree in 100 years, and thence fonned their grand apokatastasis 
of 36,000 years, upon which they raised the structure of ilicir cx- 
tramgant chronologv Thus m respect to both the Dragon and 
Scorpio having been at different periods considered ns symbols of 
the c\fl principle which they doubtless!, ere, tins arose from their 
relative situation in tlio sphere The Scorpion was at first the 
emblem of Ty phon , for the Scorpion, a dreary autumnal sign, led 
on the cold unfruitful montlis, when the powers of vegetation 
seemed to be suspended, and nature to lie in a state of temponuy 
death, afterwards, when the fatal influences shed by the polar 
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dragon, in some particular aspects of that constellation upon 
men, animals, and vegetables, w^ere imagined to be discovered, the 
name of the destroyer, Typhon, was conferred upon it : and al- 
most every nation of Asia, in Conformity with the widely diffused 
principles of the- prevailing physical theology, had its benevolent 
and malignant star ; its O^iris and Typhon ; its preserver Mithra, 
and its destructive Ahriman. Even Eucifer himself is spoken 
of in Scripture as the “ star of the morning;’ but fallen from his 
glory. 

Some of the Greek mythologists have related another fable re- 
lative to the celestial Draco, which probably is also a perversion of 
a part of the primitive tradition. They affirm, that in the war of 
“the Titans, that is, the good and evil daemons contending for the 
sovereignty of our globe, this mighty dragon was introduced into 
the line of battle, and opposed to Minerva; that goddess, however, 
possessing far more resolution than fell to the lot of our great fe- 
male progenitor, the allegorical Minerva, when assailed by the 
serpent, repelled his assaults, hurled him, contorted as he was to 
the skies, and fixed him to the axis of the world Ther^ is ano- 
ther remarkable circumstance m the mythological portrait of this 
story upon the sphere, and that is the position of the foot of Hercu- 
les, who, according to other fabulists, slew this dragon, verjmear its 
head, and as if in the act to crush it ; irresistibly impressing the 
mind of the Christian astronomer as a perversion, arising from 
misconception of some tradition founded on that promise in Genesis, 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent 
There is every reason to conjecture, that by the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, the ancients understood a terrestrial paradise, placed, as they 
thought, and as the name Hesperides implies, on the western ex- 
tremities of the world ; a beautiful and abundant region, the abode 
of eternal spring, and which is thought by most modern mytholo- 
gists to have been the Canary, or Fortunate Islands, first discovered 
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by the Phoenician navigators, and probably spoken of on their re- 
turn to their liative country \vith_such rapture, as might give birth 
to the idea, I ought not to omit mentioning, that some ivnters from 
the Hebrew i\ord saraph, signifying at once a serpent and a se- 
raph, have conceived the fable of the dragon vomiting flames, and 
guarding the golden apples of the Hespendes, to be founded upon 
the circumstance related in tlie same divine book, tliat on- the ex- 
pulsion of Adam from Paradise, God placed a flaming band of che- 
rubim, or seraphim for they seem to be the same order of celestial 
beings at the eastern gate, whose bodies moving every way, and 
glittering like the vibrations of a fiammg sword, guarded the 
approach to that lovely but forbidden retreat Dragons, fiery 
or s omiting flames, are always ready, upon occasions like these, to 
execute similar offices of guardian \ igilance in the Pagan theology , 
though sometimes the task js assigned to brazen-footed bulls, which 
may possibly boallusive to the name of cherubim, (the wordciiERUB 
signifying to plough, and wo know that the cherubim are generally 
designated as oxen) bulls equally breathing fire, os for Instance, 
those which guarded the golden fleece of Jason , concerning whom 
Ovid, hb 7 104 

Ecce idinuntds Vulcanam oanlnJi 

^ripido taan 

This doctnne of an original defect, and a malignant serpent, the 
bane of man, is remarkably manifested in the Persian sj stem of 
astronomical theolog) , for to Scrpcntanus itself a very considerable 
constellation of the northern hemisphere, they elevated their evil 
genius, or Ahnman , nor had they o much better opinion of the 
polar dragon, for Dr Hjdc expressly informs us, they denominated 
that asterism Azaciia , serpens qui homines ac bestias devont • 
In the Indian Antiquities I ha\c presented the reader with an cn- 
gras ing of the n\ o pnnciplcs of Persia tlic good and tlie evil, under 

• \ lit n/i!t • niii^ Btj p ij 
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the form of two vast serpents, contending for the mundane egg. 
Ahriman is there represented by the evil serpent ; and in thus re- 
presenting him, the original designer doubtless followed the popu- 
lar and established opinion of the Persian nation. Serpentarius, or 
Serpens, as we may denominate it, when leaving out the human 
figure of Ophiucus, which grasps the 'enormous animal, is one of 
the forty-eight old constellations, and a very near neighbour of 
the Scorpion In making it the residence of their evil genius, the 
Persians were undoubtedly guided by the' same tram of physical 
and moral ideas which the Egyptians entertained relative to the 

V 

latter sign ; as, m the first place, that it was a constellation of an 
equally ill omen, being to them a dismal autumnal asterism, bring- 
ing in its tram diseases and death; and that theiefore, in the second / 
place, It was a proper emblem of the serpent that betrayed our 
• great ancestors into the fatal delusion which ruined themselves and 
their posterity 

In short, with the remembrance of this unhappy event the mind 
of the whole primeval world was deeply and son'owfully impress- 
ed : their detestation of the grand deluder, under this name of 
the evil principle, broke forth on every occasion upon which it 
could be signally displayed Now designated under the form of, 
a dragon vomiting forth flames, and now under that of a ser- 
pent of stupendous length and horrible contortions, he was consi- 
dered as the eternal spring of evil, and the fomenter of mischief ; 
the cause of whatever is noxious in the course of nature, and ca- 
lamitous in the annals of mankind M Volney, misapplying his 
great talents, has borrowed arguments from Dupuis and BaiUi to 
demonstrate that the Christian religion is, like the base fabrics of 
superstition, founded upon astronomical mythology ; he allows 
Ahriman to be meant by the serpent of the skies, and in the fol- 
lowing passage quotes Sir John Chardin, to prove that this side- 
real serpent is the very serpent of Eve. “ The Persians, says 
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Chardin, “ call the constellation of the serpent Ophiucus, the ser- 
pent of Eve and this serpent Ophiucus, or Ophioneus, plays a si- 
milar part in the theology of file Phoenicians, for Pherecydes thpir 
disciple, and the master of Pythagoras, said that Ophioneus Ser- 
pentinus had been cbirf of the rebels agamst Jupiter So far the 
account of Mr Volney and the narration of these pages are coin- 
cident , but in other points our systems differ as wide as earth is 
from heaven He insists that the doctnne of the fall of man is 
merely the corruption of an astronomical truth , whereas, on the 
contrary, I contend that astronomical fables have been grafted on 
the doctrine of the fall, and the miifonnity of tliose fables, and 
their allusion and application m the most distant empires and 
nations evince that I am right With respect to India in particular, 
I insist, in my turn, that the fall of man from a more httppy and 
innocent state is by no means there conceived to be an astronomical 
or mythological tale, but a fact universally and unequivocally 
acknowledged from one end of the continent to the other from 
Caucasus to the cape of Comorin It is, m fact, the basis of the 
four YU os , and the pillar on which the metempsychosis rests 
It IS a perpetual incentive to the voluntary infliction of penances 
tlie most liomble to be conceived or suffered , penances which, I 
have observed in ray account of tlicm, make human reason stagger, 
and human nature shudder 

The ground is so uncertain, the period is so remote, and the 
facts ansingfor investigation, from that remoteness, necessanly ad- 
mit of so little collateral proof, that after having thus cursorily 
proved the astronomical theology of the tlircc great nations men- 
tioned, not to bo entirely destitute of allusions to the grand events 
which must liavc excited so peculiar an interest ambng the ante- 
ilHunan race, I must beg leave to quit afield of disquisition at once 
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SO unexplored, and so unproductive ; and therefore following the 
course of this extensive and distant inquiry, I shall now proceed to 
consider if an equally interesting event, the grand deluge itself, 
gave rise to no allegorical delineations on the sphere of ancient as- 
tronomy In this inquiry we shall no longer travel on in suspense 
and darkness ; but a brilliant and permanent light, reflected from 
the mirror of truth and history, will at once illumine our path, 
and elucidate our subject. 

The two grand objects that for a long time engaged, or rather 
absorbed, the attention of the renovated and grateful race of man, 
were the stupendous events of the deluge, and the miraculous pre- 
servation of the patriarchal family m the ark The memorials of 
those events in the ancient world were innumerable. They are 
visible m all the sacred rites of their religion, as well as m most 
of the solemn festivals instituted by the policy of their legislators 
They were sculptured aloft m their temples, and stamped upon their 
coins " Such an astonishmg body of evidence of this nature has 
been brought together and displayed, m the pages of Mr Bryant, 
that any minute observations on that head, except such as relate 
to astronomy, from my pen, at least for the present, would be im- 
pertinent and unnecessary Let Infidelity faithfully peruse these 
pages, and hide her abashed front in eternal oblivion 

On the recording tablet of the skies, that is, on the celestial 
sphere, I must repeat it, symbols of those grand events, and of the 
most conspicuous personages of the first great family, were very 
early engraved All navigators, in particular, retained the liveliest 
impressions relative to the great deluge ; and the Phoenicians 
early exploring the southern world, under those impressions formed 
the constellation of Argo, one of the oldest, probably, of the forty- 
eight great constellations into which the ancients divided the 
visible heavens It occupies a very ample space in the southern 
hemisphere ; though it is not remarkable for many very large or 



luminons stars The description of it by Hyginus, is very de- 
serving of notice " Hsec est navis Aigo, quam Minerva in side- 
ralem cuxulum retulit ob hoc quod ab se esset adficata, acpnmum 
mpelagus deducla • This is the ship Argo, which Minerva num- 
bered among the constellations of the sphere, on this account, that 
it was built by her own direction, and was the first vessel launched 
upon the ocean Minerva is m this place to be considered only 
as a personification of the heavenly wisdom Mr Br)'ant, treat- 
ing concerning this constellation, veryjustly obsert es, that tliough 
It had the name of Argo, and was said to be placed m the heatens 
as a memorial of tlie Argonautic expedition, yet being scarcely 
visible in any part of Greece, it could not be allusive to the histoiy 
of that people, who were so fond of arrogating to themselves the 
history and mythology of all other nations , nor could the sphere 
m which it is placed, and of which it engrosses so conspicuous a 
portion^onginally be the work of a Grecian It must, therefore, 
have been assigned its station there by some more ancient people, 
and allude to a different event, that memorable event, of which the 
whole fable of the Argonautic expedition was only tlie mutilated 
narrativa Of the name Canopus, by which the Egyptians distin- 
guished the brilliant star of the first magnitude, on the rudder of 
Argo, I liav c already offered one etymological derivation, viz from 
Cneph, or Canupha, since they thought in tlie star Canopus, a star 
which was scon by them just skirting the southern honzon, re- 
sided the guardian genius of the waters, and hence the Greeks 
formed tlicir Neptune, or god of the ocean If, however, the rea- 
der should reject tins etj mology of Canopus, vv ho was the Egyp- 
tian god of manners, and had a superb temple erected to his 
honour in that countrv, he may, with Athanasius Kircher, deduce 
It fromcNOUB, a Coptic word signifjinggoW a name well adapted 
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to express the peculiar lustre of that refulgent star I am en- 
abled also by Sir William Jones^ to produce the Sanscrit appel- 
lative of Argo, 'which is Agastya ; and Agastya was a most ancient 
and venerable Brahmin, whose soul was translated to this bright 
and.'beautiful constellation . This is one of the few constellations 
in the southern hemisphere, of winch he has not yet learned the 
Sanscrit name, whence I should infer, that Agastya is an object of 
the Indians of great notoriety and more general regard. A circum- 
stance, however, far more important than the mere name of this 
constellation arrested my attention,'in perusing the dissertation of 
the president upon the Antiquity of the Indiaii Solar Zodiac, and in 
examining the figures engraved on the illustrative table annexed 
The Indians seem to have marked on that zodiac itself a striking sym- 
bol of the deluge ; for as we have before observed, the figure in the 
sign Virgo is represented standing in a boat in water, and holding 
in one hand a lamp ; which, while it reminds us of the old Egj^p- 
tian Isis, or if the reader pleases, of Osiris in the Scyphus, so often 
alluded to before, and of the Eleusinian mysteries, performed by 
night,’*" decisively points to that awful event which was shadowed 
out by the rites of that personage, and in the celebration of those 
mysteries. The Sanscrit name of Virgo is Can3^a''f' In the An- 
cient Oriental Astronomy, as given by Ulug Beg, and translated 
from the original Persic into Latin, with an ample and instructive 
commentary by Dr Hyde, it is simply called StellaNavis, the con- 
stellation of the ship X El fact, Argo was the sacred ship of Osiris, 

* Whether the word sohar, signifying to shine, to give light, be properly rendered win- 

r 

dow, IS a point which has been (in my bpmion absurdly) disputed Some Jewish para- 
phrasts translate it, a precious stone, or carbuncle of great magnitude, with which' they 
contend the ark was illuminated 

f See the Dissertation on the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac, m the Asiatic Researches, 
vol n. p. 292. 

J See Tabula Stcllarura Fixarum Ulug Beighii, p. 128. Edit. Thomas Hyde, Ozonii, 
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«nd no other thanthe ark For this reason it was, that one of 
the bnghtest stars in the southern henusphere is placed upon the 
rudder , plainly denoting, that it was under the guidance of a 
celestial pilot 

" It 13 decidedly in favour of that hypothesis which I am' la- 
bouring to support, 1 iz that the symbols engraved on the celestial 
sphere were for the most part illustrative of the history, or emble- 
matical of the heroic personages, who flourished in the ancient 
world, that after finding the ship, or sacred bans, as the Egyp- 
tians called the ark of Osins, among the forty-eight most 'ancient 
constellations we discover that of Corvus or the raven, to which 
less anaent astronomers have added Columba Noachi, or the dove 
of Noah, with a branch of olive in its mouth The addition of 
the latter was probably made under the immediate force of such 
impressions as those which have induced me to engage m this as- 
tronomical detail , I mean, that the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere were allusive, not so much to the Argonautic, as to the 
Noachic voyage “ And he sent forth a raven, which went forth to 
and fro, until the waters were dned up from off the earth If the 
reader will advert to the figures of the celestial sphere, as those 
figures are beautifully engraved in Flamstcad s Atlas Celestis, to ' 
w hicli throughout I constantly refer, he will find the m\ en so por- 
trayed as in some degree to illustrate this passage. It is drawn 
standing on the back of the hydra, witli its head bent down, and 
one of Its wings raised, os if prepared, but jet reluctant to fly 
This extraordinarj position of a raven on the hinder part of the 
extended and portentous figure, the hjdra, which the Arabs, ac- 
cording to lljde, denominate Alsliugja, serpens tenuis ac longa, 
together with a sjmbol whicli forms another of the fortj -eight old 
astensms called Crater on the former part of its back, exhibits 
altogether so singular an assemblage of incongruous objects, ns can 
alone bo accounted for bj supposing the whole to be only a copy 
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of some Chaldean or Egyptian hieroglyphic, originally allusive to. 
the deluge, and the exploring raven of Noah. For what rea- 
son the Crater should form a part of this most singular prodigy 
among the heavenl}'- host, or what it meant, I was long at a loss to 
determine, till presuming that this mighty serpent was an Egyp- 
tian symbol, I turned to the page of Athanasius Kircher, where I 
found a particular chapter on the Ramess^ean Obelisk,'^ which 
gives an account, at least more satisfactory than any to be met with 
in other authors, of this obscure aster ism. He says, that the 
Egyptians by this symbol shadowed out either the Crater beneficus 
Osiridis,that is, of the sun, from whose overflowing fountain of light 
‘ a thousand blessings are daily distributed among mankind , or else 
the hallowed vase, whence the patriarch Noah, the first planter of 
the vineyard, poured libations of generous wine to that Deity qui 
sacrificiis placandus est. The Persians, according to Hyde on this 
constellation, call the Crater, poculum magnum et amplum, a great 
and capacious pup ; and, indeed, on the sphere it makes a consi- 
derable and beautiful object, being richly ornamented, and is not 
inelegantly drawn with an embroidered rim, and sculptured 
handles; fi'om the top of which issue the bodies and heads of serpents, 
that universal symbol of divinity, and ornament of all sacred uten- 
sils, both in Egypt and India , 

' In perusing the Heetopades, or Amicable Instructions, translated 
from the Sanscrit, I was tlu'oughout struck with the frequent in- 
troduction, in those fables, of the raven, or crow, as an angural 
bird . and the reader by referring back to the Indian Antiquities, -f 
will find a circumstance relative to one of these birds, which is so 
remarkable, tiiat I shall beg his permission to transcribe it. 

When a certain Rajah wished to fix upon a proper spot for the 
erection of a great city, he sent a learned Brahmin to explore that 

• Vide Athanasii Kirchen CEdipus Mgyptiacus, tom. III. p. 199. edit. Roioas, 1654. 

f Vol I. p 72 of the geographical section. 
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spot , and the Brahmin, arriving on the coast of Onssa, saw a ra\ en, 
or crow, dive into the \vater, which, after having washed its body, 
made obeisance to the sea The Brahmin, we are told, was asto- 
nished at the sight , and, as he understood the language of birds, he 
asked the raven the reason of this strange procedure The raven 
anstvered in these very remarkable words “ I svas formerly of the 
tribe of the Dewtah, that is, celestials, but from the curse of a re- 
hgious man, was transformed into this shape. See* It is added 
that what the crow had predicted came punctually to pass , and, 
m consequence, the great aty and temple of Jaggernaut were erect- 
ed The raven, mdeed, as well m India as in every other part of 
the world, ever smeethe ill tidings brought by the bud which Noah 
sent forth from the ark, seems to have been considered as a sacred 
bu:d, but still of bad presage , while the peaceful dove, returmng 
with the olive-branch, and bnngmg intelligence that the waters of 
the deep were assuaged, has, on the contrary, ever been regarded 
m most countries as a sacred bird of a happy omen, and caressed 
equally as the favourite of god and man Mr Bryant remarks, 
that the season anciently esteemed most favourable for setting sail, 
vvas at tlie heliacal rising of the seven stars, near the head of Tau- 
rus , that they wer^ m consequence of it, called Peleiades, or the 
doves , and that it was at the time of tlieir appearance tliat the 
Argonauts were supposed to have set out upon their expedition -{- 
Thus, in reahty, without the addition of the more modem constel- 
lation, called Columba Noachi, both the do\c and the raven of 
Noah have, for an immemorial penod, enjoyed an elevated station 
m the skies, while on earth they hate conferred their names upon 
the most sacred characters According to Hcsychius, the priestesses 
who uttered the oracular responses at Dodona, were called Pelciai, 

• Stt Ihc whole of thll rertrM pirajt In the Ayeeo Albeijr, Tot 11 i> l? 
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or Columbse ; while the priests of Egypt are, by Curtius, denomi- 
nated Corvi, and by Plutarch, Kopax^g. 

If the \vhole of what I have thus offered on this singular si- 
derial hieroglyphic, the stars displayed on which might have been 
full as clearly' pointed out by other objects, for they could not all 
be included were it not for the convolutions of the serpent's body, 
should appear far-fetched and improbable, my hypothesis still 
will not want support, from the consideration of the symbols by 
which the remaining constellations of the southern hemisphere are 
denoted. Indeed I cannot avoid remarking, that the constellations 
of this hemisphere, which have always been supposed to be parti- 
cularly allusive to the Argonautic voyage, crowded as it is with 
aquatic animals, and marine objects, remarkably illustrate my 
original position. The dignity of the historic style I would not 
wish to degrade, especially upon so solemn a” subject ; but surely, 
contemplated in any possible point of view, the southern hemi- 
sphere exhibits the aspect of a watery heaven. 

' The first act of the pious patriarch, after descending from the 
ark, was to make a grateful oblation to his heavenly deliverer. 
** And Noah budded air altar unto the Lord, and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the 
altar : and the Lord smelled a sweet savour." Let the reader now 
turn to the figures engraved in the Atlas Celestis, or any good 
celestial globe, and he will there find, among the southern con- 
stellations, that Altar, with the fire of the first grand sacrifice made 
by man after the deluge, ascending in a vast body of flame and 
smoke, and almost obscuring the stars it was intended to denote 
the situation of in the heavens. -It was one of the earliest formed 
of the forty-eight constellations before mentioned, and no other 
reason for its being inserted among the constellations was ever 
given, beside the ridiculous story forged by the Grdeks, that it was 
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the fabrication of the Cyclops, and the altar on which the gods 
swore to avenge themselves upon their enemies, the rebel rdce of 
the Titans The Indians have recorded this solemn fact m their 
lunar zodiac , for we have seen that an oblation to the gods fills 
up the seventeenth division on the curious print of that zo- 
diac, engraved in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches • 
Having exhibited the altar, on a more accurate examination of the 
figures on the sphere, we may possibly find both the Sacrificer, and 
the Victim 

As a ship, with its sails expanded, was represented in the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt, by a winged serpent, or dragon, so the strange 
figure which the Centaur exhibits on the celestial sphere, as w eU as 
the smgular relation- which the page of history gives of that fabu- 
lous character, possibly owed their origm to the same obscure but 
fruitful source It would lead me too far out of the way, mto the 
Wfldest regions of ancient mythology, were I to enumerate a fourth 
part of what is recorded of the wonderful race to whom this title 
was given but I cannot help remarking, that many of the circum- 
stances tlius recorded, are strikingly appbcable to Noah and his 
family Wlmtcvcr the fabling Greeks might assert m regard to 
this astcrism, I repeat it, that this compound figure bears every 
appearance of hav mg originally been an Egyptian hieroglyphic 
It is not a little remarkable, however, that even the Greeks de- 
scribe tlie original Centaur as begotten upon a cloud and it will 
be remembered, that tho same kmd of birth was assigned to Fohi, 
the undoubted Noah of China, whose mother is said toluivc con- 
cciv cd him encompassed vv itli a ram-bow But lest this mj thologic 
birth should be thought too base for so upright a man as Noah, 
let us inquire what the more autlicnta: page of history itself records. 
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and explore the plains of Thessaly for that dauntless race, tvho^ 
first curbed the fury of the raging bull, whence the word Centaur 
is derived, and made that animal subservient to the use of man. 
We shall find this character to be peculiarly applicable tojiim who 
first instructed the human race in the knowledge of agriculture, and 
who, upon that account, was universally lepresented in the ancient 
world by the symbol of an ox. Leaving mythology, however, 
entirely out of the question, let us now examine wliat was the 
character of Chiron, the preceptor of ^sculapius and Achilles, to 
whom the- Greeks unanimously assign the honour of being the par-- 
'ticular Centaur exalted to celestial honours. The circumstance of 
Chiron^s being particularized as the preceptor of those celebrated 
men, can be no objection to what I shall advance concerning a 
more ancient Chiron, when it is considered, that as almost every 
powerful monarch of antiquity assumed the name, and arrogated to 
himself the honours of Jupiter, so the most distinguished of their 
wise men were dignified with the title of Zoroaster, Hermes, Chi- 
ron, &c. What the Greeks have related of Chiron shall be first 
noticed, and afterwards, wdiat the Orientals have recorded of the 
name and history of this constellation. 

It has been repeatedly observed, and in a great measure demon- 
strated, that whatsoever the Greeks have vaunted of the ship Argo, 
and the Argonauts, can only, with any shadow of truth, be refer-^ 
red to the great patriarch and his companions in the first navigated 
vessel. Sir Isaac New’ton has endeavoured to establish a newsys- 
' tem of chronology upon what he found in Clemens, and other an- 
cient authors, relative to Chiron's forming the Grecian sphere, for 
the use of the Argonauts ; and the situation, noticed in a former - 
page,- which he at that period assigned the colures^ His hypothesis 
has been combated'with great force of argument, by Dr. Ruther- 
forth, in his System of Natural Philosophy. He mcontrovertibly 
proves, that the signs delineated on the Grecian sphere, however 
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applied by the Greeks to their own history, were allusive to some 
more ancient event, and that they could not possibly be drawn for 
the use of the Argonauts The substance of what Dr Rutherforth 
has urged upon this topic, has been stated m a preceding page, 
but the whole of his argument is so solid, and is so highly 
illustrative of the subject under discussion, that the reader will 
doubtless pardon my inserting his words at length "in this place 
“ Pagasae, from whence the Argonauts sailed, is in about 39°, and 
Colchi, to which they were sailing, is in about 45° north latitude , 
the star Canopus of the first magnitude, marked a by Bayer, in the 
constellation Argo, is only 37° from the south pole , and a great 
part of this constellation is still nearer to the south pole There- 
fore this principal star, and great part of the constellation Argo, 
could not be seen, either in the place from whence the Argonauts 
set out, or in the place to which they were sailing Now the ship 
was the first of its kind, and was a principal thing in the expedi- 
tion , which makes it very unlikely that Chiron would choose to 
call a set of stars by the name Argo, most of which were invisible 
to the Argonauts If he had delineated a sphere for their use, he 
would have chosen to call some other constellation by “tins name 
most likely he would have given the name to some constellation 
in the zodiac , however, certainly to one that was visible to the 
Argonauts, and not to one which was so far to the south, tliat the 
pnnapal star in it could not be seen by them, either when they set 
out, or w lien they came to the end of their voyage • Let us now 
attend to tlie jiassagc itself of Clemens, upon which Newton 
founded thehyjiotliesistliussucccssfullynttackcdbyDr Rutlierforth 
The follow ing is a literal translation of it “ Chtfon was the first 
that taught mankind to 11\ e according to justice, by shew ing them 
tlic nature and obligations of an oath, sacrifices ofjoj find tlianks- 

Rotherforth i Srttem cf Vimral Pblloiophj toL U p 8;o Edit, qtmlo Ctm 
Indfc J74f 
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giving ; and the figures of the heavens, (rxvf^o^ra OxvfZTrs/'^ Of 
the first great legislator after the deluge, the probable author 
of those Indian institutes of such unfathomable antiquity, that they 
are said to have been written 'many millions of years ago, and attri- 
buted to Menu, which seems only to be the Indian name of that 
pious sacrificer, who, immediately after he had descended from the 
ark, with an heart overflowing with grateful rapture, “ budded an 
altar to the Lord of the earliest and most skilful post-diluvian 
cultivator of the ground, and planter of the first vineyard, to whom 
a knowledge of the revolving seasons, and a diligent observation of 
the aspect of the heavens, and the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, were so necessary ; can any description possibly be more 
strikingly picturesque, more accurately faithful, or more pointedly 
illustrative ? 

Pliny, who in the 56th chapter of the ych book of his Natural 
History, one of the most curious and learned chapters in his whole 
‘ work, has enumerated the names of the ancient inventors of all the 
arts and sciences, as well as specified the particular arts discovered 
by each, writes thus of Chiron : ‘‘ Chiron, the son of Saturn and 
Phyllira, was the inventor of the botanical and medical art/* 
Every person acquainted with Pagan mythology, knows that Sa- 
turn, or Chronos, the Cali of India, was a personification of Time ; 
and that the son of Time, like the son of the Sun, was only an ex- 
pression under which they concealed their ignorance of his real 
genealogy. The latter part of this description is peculiarly appli- 
cable to him, who being the first cultivator of the ground after the 
deluge, must be well acquainted with herbs, and their several vir- 
tues ; especially, if we add to this knowledge, that which he pos- 
^ sibly might have acquired from his ante-diluvian ancestors. It 
should not here be omitted, that there is an ancient Indian sage, 
of the name of Dhanwantaree, highly celebrated in all Sanscrit 

♦ Stromata, lib. i. p 15. 
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•writings for Ins profound medical knowledge, and ■who mightily 
resembles Chiron in this capacity We read, in the Heetopades, 
“ when life hath taken its departure, though Dhanwantaree be 
the physician, what can he do * The bu1:h of this great Hindoo 
physician is not undeservmg of notice, for according both to Sir 
W Jones, and Mr Wilkins, he was originally produced from the 
foam of the churned ocean, having been one of the precious things 
obtained during the agitation of the waters, when the gods vio- 
lentl V agitated that ocean with the stupendous mountain Mandar -f- 
The whole of this romantic story, of the gods churning the ocean, 
, IS probably allusive to the general deluge , as by the battle of the 
Soors and Assoors, when nature was convulsed by the conflict, is 
doubtless only meant the Titanic history of the earth-bom giants 
of the impious Ime of Ham, contending with tlie virtuous race of 
Shcm for the sovereignty of the mfant \\orld, after the overthrow 
of Babel By the ivay it should be remarked, that, m the Cheraca, 
a Sansentwork attnbuted to Seeva, there is a vast collection of 
medical receipts, and botanical observations, and that the whole 
race of Brahmins bate immemorially been engaged m the pro- 
foundest inquiries into the arcana of the vegetable kingdom Our 
prcsentbusiness, however, is with the constellated hero Centaurus, 
whom the Greeks, while they afflrm hrni to be, if not the first, the 
greatest and most honourable Centaur, Chiron, universally insist 
that ho was for his eminent virtues exalted to this station in the hea- 
vens A passage in the Analysis remarkably corroborates the 
nbo\ e assertions the reader lias been repeatedly mformed tliat the 
Ox, or Bun., \\a§ the universal symbol of the patriarch Noali 
throughout Asia Mr Brjant, who has made this particular 
portion of Oncntal historj die object of his unwearied research, 
after acquainting ui that the Minotaur is called bj I’ausanias, 


J!«tcpad« p 330 
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rtxupov TOP Mtpu, or the bull called Mino, and that from this wor- 
ship of the god-bull Meen No, (the undoubted Menu of 
India), many mountains, places, and people derived their names, 
as for instance, Taurus, the mountain in Asia, on a part of 
which the ark landed, Taurica, Taurini, Taurisci, Tauropolis, 
Tauropoliumi adds the following important information : The 
ARK itself seems to have been sometimes called Centaurus, from 
whence many of the Arkites had the name of Centauri ; and were 
reputed of the Nephelim race. Chiron was said to have been the 

t 

son of tlie Centaur Chronus, time : but the rest were the offspring 
ofixion and Nephele'" (the cloud). He quotes the old scholiast on 
I^COphron to prove this : ‘‘ Kevrccvpog, viyovv 0 Kpovog. — O Xeipuv sk 
Xpova' oi^B XoiTTot TctVTEg Kevroivpot sicnp J^topog, itcci NetpsXTjg/ They 

are described b}^ Nonnus as horned, aild as inseparable compa- 
nions of Dionusus. He supposes them to have been the Zeus ; 
and places them for the most part in Cyprus. There seem to have 
been ships of old, denominated from the ark Centauri, and ^hxep- 
roivpot. The Ammonians occupied all the upper part of the Adriatic 
gulf: and the Veneti at this day call their principal galley the 

Bucentaur ; which Justinian styles navigium maximum et orna- 

\ 

tissimum.^ Let us now consider among what eonstellations Cen- 
taurus is situated, and in the performance of w^hat act be is deline- 
^ ated. If the reader will cast his eye upon the Atlas Celestis, he will 
perceive that the Centaur is placed near the Hydra, and immedi- 
"-ATELY ABOVE THE ALTAR, With a beast Seized by the fore paw, 
which all the commentators are unanimous, and which his attitude 
and slaughtering weapon evince, HE is about to sacrifice on that 
A-ETAR. The beast thus about to be sacrificed, is improperly de- 
nominated Lupus, since in Ptolemy it is simply called etjptii a^Bpia-p^ogj 
the asterism of F era, the wild beast; and this, according to Dr. Hyde, 

fe 

• Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. II. p. 441. 
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IS the Arabian name of the constellation Neither of these names, 
indeed, exactly answers to the relation of Scripture, which expressly 
asserts that “ Noah took ofevery clean beast, andof every clean fov 1, 
and offered burnt-offerings on the altar But the name w hich tlie 
Greek and Arabian astronomers have assigned to it is of little con- 
sequence The animal, as delineated on tlie sphere, is no more 
like any wild beast with which we are acquainted, than it is with 
any tame one , and, from its formmg another of the forty-eight 
ancient constellations, may be of Chaldaic origin, and of a race ex- 
tinct That the Centaur and the beast about to be sacrificed were 
really of hieroglyphic ongin, and it was under an hieroglyphic veil 
that all history was anciently shadowed out, there is this strong cv i- 
denco, that together they anciently formed but one constellation 
I should bo sorry to injure the cause which I am thus anxiously la- 
bouring to defend, by overstraining those points which appear to 
mo domonstritivc of the superior excellence and prior antiquity of 
the Mosaic records , but surely an author writing in a Christian 
country, has at least full as good a right to apply these striking cir- 
cumstances, so strongly corroboratuc of, and so forcibly illustrated 
by w hat is revealed ui the ancient Scriptures, ns any Grcaan or 
Roman fabulist of old had to apply and appropriate them to their 
ow n romantic nnd\ isionary legends Although many of the constel- 
lations undoubtedly w ere Egy ptian hicrogly phics, and allusn c to 
Egyptian history, yet we must exer bear in remembrance, tint the 
race of Mizraim were, after all, only a colony of emigrated Chal- 
deans 

The hicrogly pluc form of the Hy dra of the southern hemisphere 
proxes It to haxc been the mxcnllon of the Egyptian astronomers, 
xxhilc its namcdcrixed from eel#?, xxatcr, and its manifold contor- 
tions should seem to mark it for the xxinding current of the Nile 
The x-ast space oxer xxhich this constellation is diffused m the 
southern portion of the sphere, inclines me to think they intended 
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by the Hydra to mark the river in the time of its inundation ; or 
possibly, from the symbols connected with it, the raven and the 
poculum beneficum Osiridis, the grand deluge itself, typified by 
the river in that state ; for in fact, the most ancient name of the 
Nile was o^x^avog, the ocean. 

Dr. H3^de on Ulug Beg justly remarks, that this constellation is 
called in Ptolemy not Eridanus, but only the as- 

terism of the river, which probably was its more ancient and ge- 
nuine appellation In the same manner, the Argo of the Greeks is 
by Ulug Beg only denominated the ship ; and, as I have before 
remarked, the royal astronomer in doing this probably followed 
the detail of some ancient Persian tables, or the designation of 
some ancient Persian sphere ^ Dr. Hyde adds, it is by some 
writers called TroroifMg O^pimog, the river of Orion ; for in fact, if the 
reader wilLadvert to the celestial sphere, he will obsei've that the- 
head of this river commences at the foot of Orion. Now since w©' 
have proved Orion to be no other than Nimrod, this is a convin- 
cing proof that the Euphrates was the- river first exalted to an as- 
terism, and perhaps it might have been designated as flowing from 
his foot, either because he first explored its source, embanked the 
river, or made it navigable The Indians, afterwards borrowing 
the Chaldean sphere, converted the Euphi'ates into the Ganges ; 
for it is surely not a httle remarkable, that according to the Hindoo 
m^'thologists cited in my Geographical Account of India, the 
Ganges is said to flow from the foot of Veeshnu ; an irrefragable 
proof .that the Ganges is the Grecian Eridanus, and that the my- 
thology originally belonged to the Greater, and not to the 
Lesser Asia.^j' There is in M. D^AncarviIle s third volume a cu- 
rious mythologic engraving of the course of the Ganges, in which 

s. 

• Ulug Beg’s Fixed Stars, p. 48. 

f See the Geographical Dissertation in the Ind. Antiq. toI I. p. 152. 
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be more and more evident as we pursue our inqun^ into the annals 
of the ancient nation to whose history, after this long but not irre- 
levant nor unimportant digression, I return The fact is, that if 
the sceptic reject the Mosaic history, he has no other authentic 
historical document of antiquity to depend upon, all others being 
only mutilations of the genuine primteval history of the world, 
by fabulists and sycophants, to aggrandize the name, and flatter 
fhe vanity of thea respective nations 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Recapitulation the Subjects discussed in the preceding Chapters-^ 
Oiiental Fables relative to Adam examined — The real Situation' 
of Paradise inquired into — The Satya, or perfect Age of India 
alludes to Man in Pai adise ; the two succeeding Agesj noted in 
- Sanscrit Records, understood historically and morally, have Re- 
ference to the decreasing Age and declining Virtue of the Ante- 
diluvians — The Fall of Man, an acknowledged Truth in India, 
forming the Basis of the Metempsychosis, and giving birth to the 
horrible Penances of the Yogees — The Giants of Moses, and the 
Brahmins ; and their asserted longevity considered. 

In the preceding portion of this historical review of the characters 
most distinguished, and the events most interesting in the earliest 
ages of the world, we have seen that the cosmogony of India, and 
- those of the other great Oriental empires, have a uniform feature 
of resemblance, and that the whole prospect exhibits only the 
shattered remains of one grand primaeval system ; broken by the 
dispersion of the patriarchal families, and corrupted by the alle- 
gories so prevalent throughout the East. Of this assertion no 
stronger evidence can be adduced, than that universal symbolical 
representation of all the Dii Majores of Asia sitting upon the sa- 
cred lotos , which is only a perversion of that old tradition that, at 
the beginning of time, an incumbent deity moved, or brooded upon 
the chaotic waters, and rendered them prohfic. The natural 
history of the lotos will fully explain the allusion of those 
physical theologists, since it is the nature of that aquatic plant 
always to keep its head abpve the water which gives it birth, and 
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cherishes and sustains it, and all the veneration entertained by 
Eastern nations for the lotos, among whom it is sometimes honoured 
with divine rites, appears to be only the result of traditional ac- 
counts of that stupendous event 

Havmg dimissed the cosmogony, we came to the consideration 
of that important and disputed pomt, the at which the In- 

dians suppose It to liave taken place , a cu'cumstance which imme- 
diately’, and of necessity, led to an ample investigation of the four 
YUGS, or periods of India These we proved to have their founda- 
tion, not in truth and history, but in mythological fiction and as- 
tronomical calculation , and in order to demonstrate that all the 
exaggerated chronology of the ancient Asiatic kingdoms, so taunt- 
ingly holden up in ridicule of the Mosaic history, was in fact, the 
suppositious otfepnng of the same fruitful parent, we took a very 
wide excursive range through the early periods of the history of 
those mighty empires that anciently and successively snayedtho 
sceptre of the Greater Asia We shewed that the renowned sove- 
reigns of Asia were, on their decease, exalted to planetary honours, 
and that, in the course of ages, the reign of the constellated king, 
and the period of the revolving planet were, jiartly by v ulgar ig- 
norance, and partly by courtly adulation to aggrandize the reign- 
ing family, confounded together, and thus ultiraatclygaincd footing 
amidst tlie calculations of true chronology 

Astronomy being so nearly allied to chronology, or rather, the 
former constitutmg the basis of the latter science, and it being the 
intention of this history tliat no species of ancient science inti- 
mately' connected With India, should be left out of its comprehensive 
scope, the commencement and gndual progress of astronomical 
investigation m those distant -eras, supposed by Josephus to Iiave 
been diligently cultivated and carried on by the antc-dilut lan pro- 
geny of the V irtuous Seth, claimed our next attention In discuss- 
ing, howeter, the origin of the Oncntal zodiacs, solar and luntr. 



and in endeavouring to give the true history of the constellations, 
engraved on the celestial sphere, as well as to assign the honoui' of 
inventing them, arrogated by the Greeks, to their true fabricators, 
'We were unavoidably compelled for a time, to quit ant e-'diluv tail 
ground, to descend below the post-diluvian ages, and range with 
devious steps amid the intricate, but delightful wilds of Greek my- 
thology However novel and even chimerical, on the first perusal, 
may appear what has been so largely insisted upon relative to the 
sphere's bearing testimony to the truth of the Mosaic records, 
whosoever will attentively consider the arguments advanced above, 
concerning the similitude existing, as to the most important facts 
and personages, between the Hebrew narration and Pagan annals, 
that Brahma, or Osiris, on the lotos, is the Spnnt incumbent on the 
waters:, that these annals equally record "the devastations of a cer- 
tain, great deluge, in which all mankind, except eight persons, 
were destroyed ; that the Noah of Syria, is the Menu of India ; 
that the Nimrod of Babylon, is the Orion of Persia and that 
Egypt, and probably Greece, only altered the names of the 
Chaldean or Indian heroes and sages, accommodating the historical 
facts to their own more recent mythology ; whosoever will 
seriously weigh these, and other analogous circumstances, must 
allow that the hypothesis upon which I have proceeded, is neither 
destitute of probability, nor unsupported by the collateral aid of Pa-, 
gan antiquity. In fact, I have only enlarged the field of observation 
which Mr. Costard on the Chaldean Astronomy, and Mr. Bryant 
on the Origin of the Sphere, have already trod with so much ho- 
nour. I must beg leave still to adhere to the original position upon 


• For thus uniformly asserting Nimrod to be the Orion of the sphere, we have, among 
others, the express authority of the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 85, which expressly asserts, 
that m the Persian histories, probably not differing greatly from those of Chaldea, Nimrod 
was considered as their first king, that he invented the art of hunting, and that he was, on 
his decease, elevated to the sphere, under the name of Orion, 
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which 1 set tmt, that the history of the ancient world, is to be 
read on the broad tablet of the heavens , and in that nation where 
the sphere as first formed, the real heroes flourished , and the facts 
recorded actually took place Those who may start the apprehend- 
ed objections, would probably cease to urge them, were I disposed 
to admit, what however can by no means ever be admitted by the 
author of this history, that Moses, instead of being an original and 
inspired ■writer, only copied the debased tlieological and historical 
systems prevalent m the neighbouring kingdoms of Asia, and 
gave them to the people of whom he was the august legislator, 
purged of their physical dross, and divested of then- gross poly- 
theism 

We shall now proceed m our retrospect towards ante-diluvian 
concerns, and witliout wandering from the ground, till we reach 
the pcnod of the beluqe itself Some very interesting topics of 
Onontal investigation connected with this remote •era, solicit the 
notice of an Indian historian, and having taken an occasional glance 
at the subject of aiite-diluvian astronomy, it may not be amiss in 
the course of the present chapter, cursonly to consider what evi- 
dence there may be remaining in either sacred or profane authors, 
of other arts and 'saences having existed m the old w orld This 
inquiry vv ill necessarily carry us back to the period m which the 
great progenitor of the human race himself lived, as well as super- 
induce the consideration of many curious particulars, related by 
the Eastern wnters concerning his endownnents, mental and corpo- 
real, and the original place of Ins residence, which not a few 
authors have placed in India 

It IS possible. Sir William Jones intimates, tint Adam may bo 
derived from Adlm, a Sanscrit word, signifying the first • The 
Persians too, whom he concludes to be of the same stock with the 
Hindoos, denominate the first man Adumah , and Mr Sale acquaints 
• AtUtk Rcicmbci toU II p ixf 
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US that this word in Persic, and in its primary sense, means re 3^ earth i 
and, in all the Oriental languages, man in general, but in a more 
eminent degree, the first man."^ It is, indeed, by no means surpris- 
ing that, amidst all the speculative disquisitions relative to the situa- 
tion of Paradise, some romantic writers should have fixed that spot 
in a country which the Orientals often distinguish by the denomi- 
nation of the Paradisaical regions of Hindostan/" Josephus him- 
self seems, in Some degree, to countenance this singular opinion, 
since he describes the Ganges as one of the four rivers which wa- 
tered that happy region.']'' The' warm and luxuriant valleys near 
the Ganges are not ill calculated for a terrestrial Eden ; but how 
shall we account for the strange notion of Becanus, who contends 
that the site of Paradise was the more northern region, watered 
by the Acesines, and that the forbidden fruit was that of the Ficus 
Indica, or Indian fig-tree, which, he affirms, grows plentifully in 
that neighbourhood Hence this fig has been called by the Mo- 
hammedans, Adam's fig ; but the whole story has probably origi- 
nated from what is said m holy writ of Adam and Eve's making 
themselves aprons of fig leaves after the fall. The island of Cey- 
lone too, situated under the equinoctial, has been dignified with 
similar honour, and from a famous mountain called, from the sup- 
posed print of Adam's foot, still visible, and two palms in length, 
Pico d'Adama, he is supposed to have ascended into heaven ; but 
whatever credit may be due to the conjecture that Ceylone was 
residence of the father of mankind, the last mentioned 
circumstance can by no means be brought as ai evidence for it, 
since, Mr. Knox iiiforms us, that the name of P^co d'Adama was 


the original 


• See Sale, in the General Dictionary, and Herbelot, in Le Bibliotheque Onentale, under 
the article Adam. To these two authors I am prmcipally obhged for my information con- 
cerning the vanous opinions of the Eastern world on this curious subject, 
f Consult Josephi Antiquit. Jud hb. i. cap. j sect. 3. 

J Goropius Becanus, cited in Raleigh’s History of the World, p.40. Folio editj 1677. 
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invented by the Portuguese , that in the language of the country 
that high mountain is called Hammalella, and that the natives 
■worship there the sacred footstep, not of Adam, but of the God 
Boodha, -who from that eminence mounted to his native skies * I 
have before observed that this celebrated deity of India came from 
Egypt, and the vei’j name of the mountain seems to carry evidence 
of the vestige of the priest of Hammon It is rather surprising how 
repeatedly this celebrated island is mentioned by the Orientals as 
the abode of Adam, suice those among them who will not allow 
Paradise to have been situated in any region of the present earth, 
but fix It in some happy asthenal sublunary region, unite in affirm- 
ing that, at the fall, he was precipitated upon Ceylone, where, ac- 
cordmg to Herbelot, his sepulchre at this day remains, guarded by 
lions -j- 

This hypothesis has been adopted and contended for by some 
modem writers of eminence, who insist that the equator, or some 
region near it, must have been the true Paradise, as well on account 
of the temperance of the atmosphere, as the superior beauty and 
abundance of that portion of the earth , to which reasons astrono- 
mical theorists have added other arguments, as that the days and 
nights, vvhicli m Paradise were always equal, could only be so under 
the equinoctial line, and that in that delightful abode the bodies of 
the happy mhabitants cast no shade Tliose vvTiters, however, who 
place Paradise under the equator, must have entertained very 
different notions relative to the climates and constitution of the 
ancient world, than experience justifies our indulging concerning 
the present , since it is scarcely possible to conceive an agreeable 
residence in regions drenched by the impetuoas rams, and shaken 

• Knox I lIHt of Ccylcmf p 8i fol i6Si 

f Miit Irt ancicni Pemw aiwrcnt ♦ja’U ful entwre dini Hile de Sfnindlb on »on le 
pnterr jto^t (ardc pxr dn Coot da tnnpt qw let Gdacti le fiUolcot li caem Herbtloti 
BIbUctb Orkni. p Edit. bUestilchfr 1776 
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by the loud thunder of the tropics. Far preferable to this is the 
opinion of Tertullian,'^ who contends that Paradise was situated be- 
yond the equinoctial, and m the southern hemisphere, amidst regions 
of eternal verdure and serbiity, m some happy and secluded spot, 
now immersed in the ocean ; although, it must be owned, that 
father ^s opinion relative to the torrid zone, that burning girdle 
which surrounds the globe, being meant by the Jlammg^ sword 
which moved 'every way to guard the tree of life^ and render that 
portion of the earth inaccessible to mortals, has more of genius than 
solid argument or truth For myself, were it consistent with sacred 
writ to place the seat of Paradise any v here but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, I should incline with Bernier to 
conclude it was indeed 111 India, though not in the parched island of 
Ceylone, but in the warm, delicious, and fertile valley of Cashmere, 
that present Paradise of Asia, m the praise of which the Persian 
and Indian geographers are unbounded , and whose accounts are 
epitomized under the article Cashmere in the Indian Antiquities -f 
After all, these speculations are nothing else but ingenious trifling ; 
the language of Moses is too decided, and the outlines of his geo- 
graphy are too accurately marked, to allow either of its being an 
allegorical Paradise, or of its being situated out' of the bounds of 
Ashur, or Assyria, or remote from the Forat or Euplirates, which 
is said to have watered it. ■ To fix upon the precise spot after such 
a lapse of years, and the ravages of earthquakes- and inundations, 

' is impossible, undoubtedly it w'as well known, as well as the ri- 
vers mentioned as its boundaries, in the time of Moses but the Jews, 
never remarkable for the profundity of their geographical knowledge, 
lost all remembrance of these, and many other interesting particulars, 
during their captivity, and we can only 'form any true judgment 
concerning its site from the account of learned Eastern geographers 


•'Tertullian Apolo^. cap. 47 


f See Bernier’s Journey to CashniCre, p. 84. 
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who have examined matters on the spot, and the sum of their opi- 
nions 13 the statement which follows Moses acqjaints us, “ that a 
nver went out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it 
was parted, and became into four heads Eden seems to have been 
a portion of Babylonia , the garden of Eden, or Paradise, ivas situ- 
ated on the united stream of the Euphrates and Tigris, after their 
confluence , these nvers, before their union, are the two heads, or 
principal mers, called by Moses Forat and Hiddekel, and, dividing 
again below the garden into two distmct branches, form the Pison, 
and Gihon of the Hebrew historian • 

A thousand Eastern tales, as may be seen at large in the WTiters 
just cited, have been propagated by the Jewish rabbi and the va- 
rious Persian and Arabian writers, concernmg the gigantic form 
and powers of Adam , but though these must ever be considered 
ns ridiculous legends, it certainly is neither irrational nor impious, 
since Adam is represented as created peij’ect, and m the mage of bis 
Maker, to presume that he was endowed with intellectual qualities, 
far more extensive and vigorous than any of his posterity have 
smee enjoyed It is the unhappy lot of that degenerate posterity 
to am\e at any degree of superior wisdom and science among 
their species only by very slow advances, and after riiuch severe 
mental exertion but it is possible and credible, tliat ho who was 
appointed to replenish and subdue the earth, and to be the soi creign 
lord both of its human and its bestial inhabitants, was intuitncly 
iniestcd at his creation with faculties of reflecting, comparing, and 
judging, adequate to liis Important station, and proportionate to 
the extent of liis dominion This, indeed, seems to be evident 
from his being able to give names, doubtless expressive of their 
various nature, and duitinguishing qualifications, to the several 
anunals that passed in renew before him, when as yet he could not 

• Comuli Bochirt i G«>jr»pMa Sicria Cutct*! Diitmittom on liie Tenntrlil 
tM the Orlenul totborilki dted in Pool f Sjmcfilf 
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possibly be acquainted with them by means of observation and 
experience. Whatever knowledge Adam possessed, must indeed 
have been innate ; but to assert, with some of the writers cited in 
the Bibliotheque Orientale, that he was fully acquainted with the 
whole range of science ; in particular, that he was profoundly 
skilled in that of the heavens, and that his speculative mind was 
conversant in all kinds of moral, philosophical, and mathematical 
knowledge, is certainly to exceed the bounds of probability, and 
rather contrary, as Mr. Bayle justly observes, to what may more 
justly be inferred from Scripture, in regard to the fruit of that for- ' 
bidden tree, which was not only “ good for food and pleasant to 
the eyes, but desirable to make one wise.^'* How far the Almighty 
might condescend to make our great progenitor acquainted with 
the true systeraof the universe, in so beautiful a region of which he 
had placed him, not forthegratification of an impertinent curiosity, 
but for the exercise of his virtue, and for the trial of his obedience, 
it is impossible for us to ascertain. He might in reality be as little 
acquainted with that system as possibly was the Hebrew historian ; 
respecting whom I have repeatedly observed, that to fulfil the 
character in which he had been appointed to act, that of a great 
legislator, it wks by no means necessary that he should have been 
a profound astronomer, and acquainted witli the principles of the 
Pythagorean philosophy. 

Man was by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence formed a 
glorious, but a finite being Stationed by that Providence in a spot 
of the universe in magnitude scarcely exceeding a point, when com- 
pared with its vast circumference, endowed with very limited fa- 
culties, but faculties sufficient for the contracted circle in which he 
was ordained to move, he yet .had it in his power to secure an ele- 
vated station of distinction, and to enjoy a large portion of felicity. 
In any very extensive degree to have gratified his restless avidity 
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after knowledge beyond this “ visible diurnal sphere, would havS 
been doing him material injury The all-wise Creator, in pursuuig 
such a Ime of conduct, would have rendered him less happy than 
he was intended to be, and less fit for the duties he was to discharge 
The knowledge of his hmited capacity, while it repressed the 
ebulhtion of his pnde, should have taught him obedience and re- 
signation , It ought to have added vigour to his virtue, and ferv our 
to his devotion It is a melancholy, but an incontrovertible truth, 
that new acquisitions of knowledge do not often bring with them 
a proportionate mcrease of happiness It was the mdulgence of an 
mordmate and criramal ambition, and the gratification of a forbid- 
den curiosity, that hurled our great ancestor from Paradise The 
Almighty saw that insatiable ambition predominant in his soul, 
and commanded the angel with the flaming sivord to dnve him 
from the pure regiolis of delight and mnocence, now contaminated 
by his offence , and suffered him to wander a solitary, but not an 
tinpitied exile, amidst the abodes of misery and mortality ' 

This account of the position of Adam by the Almighty, man 
abundant and beautiful garden, together with all the circumstances 
of his subsequent temptation and fall, has been ndiculed by some 
writers as absurd while by others it has been considered as an 
ingenious Oriental allegory, to account for the origin and introduc- 
tion of E\ iL into the world This is not the plricc for any exten- 
sive agitation of a question, which lias been often and ably discussed 
by others I shall only obsdrve, that the least knowledge of the 
customs and manners of Asiatic nations, who ha\c ever joined to 
their notions of Paradise, the verdure of gardens, the bloom and 
odour of flowers, murmuring fountains, and cooling fruits, so 
grateful m a burning climate, must annihilate eiery idea of ab- 
surdity in the Mosaic narration and tliat to consider the whole ns 
an allegory, is not onl} to throw over it the veil of inexplicable 
confusion, and m\ol\c the whole Pentateuch of Moses m doubt 
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and obscurity, but to shake to its very basis Christianity^ which 
commences in the promise, that the Seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serp,ent/' 

. Jn reality, if we take the history of the fall in any other sense 
than the obyious literal sense, we plunge into greater perplexities 
than. ever. Some well meaning pious commentators have indeed 
endeavoured to reconcile all difficulties by considering some parts 
of the Mosaic history in an allegorical, and other parts in a literal 
sense ; but this is to act in a manner utterly inconsistent with the' 
tenour and^ spirit of that history, and with the views of a writer, the 
distinguishing characteristics of whose production are simplicity^ 
purity, and truth. There is no medium, nor palliation ; the whole 
is allegorical, or the whole is literal. The Indians have an entire 
EURANA on this Very subject : the story is there told in the same 
manner .The, facts. narrated uniformly, correspond, and the conse-^ 
quenc^s are equally tremendous. Hence, possibly, it has arisen that 
in their mythology, the king of the evil assoors or dgeinons, is called 
the king of serpents, of which poisonqiis reptiles, folded together 
in horrible contortions, their hell, or Naraka, is formed. What is 
yeryjreinarkable, is, that the name of this serpent monarch is Nag a, 
and hc.^is the prince of the Nagas, or Naigs, in whiclE Sanscrit ap- 
pellation we plainly trace the Hebrew Nachash, which is the very 
w.prd,' used for the particular serpentine tempter, and, in general, 
for all serpents throughout the Old Testament. In its primary 
senseThe Word signifies diviner, augur ium fecit, and therefore a cer- 
tain Species of serpents, for they, were ever divided into two dis- 
tinct classes according to their qualities, the noxious and the in- 
noxious, have been immemorially considered throughout all Asia 
as sacred, animals, and as having something prophetical in their 
nature, i Their bodies have eyer been selected as the usual and fa- 
voured abode of the deity, and alhthe statues of Indian deities in 
theElephanta cavern are therefore enveloped with serpents to mark 
their divinity. Tho Indians, who universally believe in the agency 
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of good and evil spints, by no means conceive any tmng absurd, re- 
pugnant to reason, or adverse to a sound system of theology, m the 
supposition that one of the numerous and subtle spu'its that tenant 
the vast regions of the ethereal kingdom should, by the permission 
of the supreme Governor of the universe, for wise, but to man m- 
scrutable reasons, have entered into the beautiful and resplen- 
dent form of that peculiar serpent of eastern and southern climes, 
whose body glitters like flame, and instead of crawling upon tlie 
ground, like tho common reptile of that name, mounts upon wuigs 
of burnished gold, bke the fiery flying serpents mentioned m Isaiah 
HV sg, and might therefore well be conceived to liave been an 
angel of light by the deluded Eve * From innumerable treatises 
also in their language, in which the brute creation is perpetually 
represented as endowed with the powers of speech, it may be pre- 
sumed, that the serpents assummg a voice in this grand drama of 
Paradise, would by no means either excite astonishment in tho 
mind of the Indian, or give buth to any sentiments tending to in- 
validate the credit of the pnndpal fact , nay, it is more than pro- 
bable, that the very general belief, in this part of Asia, that brute 
animals, m the most ancient mras of the world, were not only 
gifted with speech, but also possessed the faculty of dlscoursuig 
rationally, originated in some mutilated tradition concerning the 
serpents accosting Eve on this fatal occasion in tho human ac- 
cent 

Together with the Indian doctnne of good and evil genu, or 
dimons, variously operating upon the classes of mankind, it may be 
proper to mention that the celebrated Persian dogma of the two 
oKAND rnisciPi Es, predominant m nature, good andev ikwnspro- 
bablv founded on the obscure intimation given in Genesis relative 
to the tree whose fruit produced in the mind of tlic consumer tho 
knowledge of tlmt moral distinction, nor can it bo doubted, thattiio 

♦ Cjnra’tcn thii foVrtt tic tiorlLS cf the profonndljr IcirneJ Hr Mc3f InDucouri j? 
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Indian notion of an Amreeta, or \^ater of immortality, as well as 
tlic ncclar and ambrosia, represented the Greeks as the food 
of their gods, aic con options of wliat is tliere reported concern- 
ing the tree of life, the exalted ethcieal juices of whose rich pro- 
duce were intended, had lie continued in innocence, to renovate the 
exhausted spirits of man ; to quicken, when languishing, the crim- 
son current of life , and to impregnate the whole system with re- 
kindled energy and vigour. 

We have already considered the four Indian yugs in the light of 
vast astronomical pciiods, for such is their primitive and genuine, 
oiiginal. We must now regard them in that secondary view in 
-which the Brahmins themselves consider them, that is, in a philo- 
sophical and moial sense, as connected with history and mytho- 
logy ; and investigate what events are, in Sanscrit annals, recorded 
to have happened during those periods. 

’ When we bring these yugs to the test of reason, and the stand- 
ard of historical veiily, and when we compare them with the re- 
ceived traditions of other nations concerning the early history of 
the human species, in the mind that duly attends to all the pa- 
rallel circumstances of the case, there can arise little doubt, but 
that by the satya age, or age of perfection, the Brahmins ob- 
scurely allude to the state of perfection and happiness enjoyed by 
man in Paradise. — It is impossible to explain what the Indian 
writers assert concerning the universal purity of manners, and the" 
luxurious and unbounded plenty prevailing in that primitive sera 
without this supposition. Justice, truth, philanthropy, were then 
practised among all the orders and classes of mankind : there was 
then no extortion, no circumvention, nor fraud used in their dealings 
one with another perpetual oblations smoked on the altars of the 
deity; every tongue uttered praises; and every heart glowed with ^ 
gratitude to the supreme Creator. The gods, in token of their ap- 
probation of the conduct of mortals, condescended frequently to 
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become incarnatS,' aUd hdfd pei^nal converse vVitlf the ^et 
praved race of mortals , tcT instruct thefai in arts and sciences, td 
flnveil thefr own -sUblime fuiictioni and pufe nature, and mikd 
them ac^udufted with thd economy of those celestial regrohsbVto 
which they were to beimmediatelyitSanslated \Vhen the perTod>oSf 
their terrestrial probation exflired Accordihg to the Srahmins, 
during the Satya, of golden age, the supteme Veeshnu hiiidelf 
descended at four different pienods, during the succeeding Trfetd/ 
or silver dge, that deity descended three times , m the DiVapar, 
dr ddpper" age, the brazen age of the Greeks} only t\Vice , aiiJ 
ih the present, Cali, or earthen age of ^^saooo years duratibil,' the* 
iron age of the Greeks, the earth is only to bd hohoUted ohcd 
with his presence, when' all the impious are to be extuTiated' It 
has been before remarked,' as a circumstance very consonant to 
the assertion of Scripture, that at the end of the Call age the 
earth, according to the Brahmins, is to be destroyed'ty a ‘geiicral 
conflagration , the traditions of all’ nations unanimously confirm 
this doctrme Adam according to Josephus, 'prfedicted two grand’ 
periods to tlic existing world, the first by means ofiiatcr, the last 
by the visitation of fire What the Pagfen traditions affirm, reve- 
lation wonderfully corroborates The Indians might have derived* 
the maitim from their patriarchal ancestors , but' doubtless thdir 
phytical researclies tended to strengthen the supposition They saw 
that riBE was the great destroying agent in nature, an agent m 
Its operations at once terrible, and resistless ; and they, therefore, 
assigned to -the aetioii of that clement the tremendous catastrophe 
of her final dissolution I 

The n"bovc dinous dhision of the time, which the}'' suppose the 
world IS to last, into so manj distinct periods, each gradually de- 
creasing in extent, is, as wc have beford observed, connected wlth^’ 
the fnvountc but romantic notion cntcrlalned by those plillbso- 
phers, tliat virtue lias decreased after a certam arithmetical pro-' 
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portion in tlVe fonr ages abo^ e onnmcraleci ; and, st'iictly to adfiM*^ 
to propriel}', I ouglit iinincd lately to commence my history of the 
four iirst of the ten Avatais, that is, tlie Matsya, the Colirtha', the 
Vara, and the Sing incarnations, whiJi tobk place in the Sftiya 
age. It is clear however to myself, and must, I am of opinion, lib 
evident to every Indian scholar, tlvat neither the three first Avat'ai s, 
which cntirel}^ relate to the destruction of mankind in a gdhefal 
deluge, for their accumulated im pieties , and the recovery 'of the 
globe submerged in the waters of the ocean, nor the fouitli; in 
^^hlch an airogant monarch is punished by the signd and instan- 
taneous vengeance of heaven, for dieadful blasi^hemifes uttered 
against the supiemc Ruler of the world, can possibly belong to ah 
age of sucli consummate perfection and felicity. To observe' con- 
sistency, therefore, I am compelled to follow the line' marked blit 
by Sir William Jones, and refer the ten principal Avatars, whieh 
have more particularly been detailed to us from Sansfcrit books; to 

t 

post-diluvian histoi*}’’ ; although I cannot entirely concede ‘ tb' ifiy 
learned friend’s decision, that the Satya age, so evidently pomting 
to Paiadisaical happiness and innocence, ought solely to’ be cbh- 
hhed to the period immediately succeeding the flood. He allows 
in another place that there were, in every age of the world, in’nii- 
m(^rable such imagined descents of the deity, though these'are tfib 
ten' principal ones recorded iii their books, and these I must ddii- 
tehd evidently allude to an age degraded' by crimes', and darkened 
by misfortune and misery ’ While, however, I thus preSuthe to 
refer back the Satya yugTo tlie age' of prim^vkl'skiictity' tiiidbr 
the first Menu, or Adam, Pebiisider it as no' mbi'e thaff td 
state the arguments urged by Sir William, in slippoft of ills hypo- 
thesis that makes' the three' first AVatars allusive solely to'the ge- 

riiif try' I I ' ' ,t i ' 1 1', 

neral deluge. , 

' “That the Sat'ya, ‘or (if w^e rnay vbntuVe to 'call it) the aturhianj 
^ge'was in trutR thenge of the‘ general fl6bd,' wiH appear from a 
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close examination of tie ten Avatars, or descents, of the dci(v m 
his capacity of pr^erver, since of the four, which are declared to 
have happen^ in the Satya yug, the three first apparently relate 
to some stupendous convulsion of our globe from the fountains of 
the deep, and_ the fourth exhibits tlie miraculous punishment of 
pride and impiety First, as ne have shewn, there wus, m tlje 
opinion of the Hindoos, an mterposition of Providence to preserve 
a devout person and his family (for all the Pandits agree, tliat hi? 
wife, though not named, must be understood to Iiave been saved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were de- 
stroyed, next, the power of the deity descends in tlio form of a 
boar, the symbol of strength, to draw up and support on Ins tusks 
the whole earth, whfch Iiad been sunk beneath tlie ocean thirdly , 
the same power is represented as a tortoise, sustaining the globe, 
which had been convulsed by the violent assaults ofdxmons, wjiilc 
tlie gods churned the sea with the mountain Mandar^ and forced it 
to disgorge the sacred things and onimals, together witli the-wator 
of life, which It had swallowed ,These three stones relate, I think, 
to the same event, shadowed by a moral, a motaph} sical, and 
an astronomical allegory, and all three seem connected with the 
hierogly phical sculptures of the old Egyptians The fourth Ava- 
tar was a lion, issuing from a bursting column of marble to dev our 
a blaspheming monarch, who would otherwise have slam his reli- 
gious son , and of the rcinaimiig six, not one has the least relation 
to a deluge the three, whidi are ascribed to tlie Tretajug, when 
t}Tanny and ureligion are said to have been introduced, were or- 
dained for the overthrow of tyrants, or, their natural t) pcs, giants 
with a thousand arms, formed for the most extensive oppression, 
and, in the Dwapar jug, the iiicaniation of Crishna was partly for 
a s milar purpose, and parllj with a view to thin the world of un- 
just and impious men, vv ho Jiad multiplied in tliat age, and began to 
,s\\,arm on the approach of the Cali } ug, or the age of contention 
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and baseness. As to the ninth incarnation, or that of Buddha, 
he seems to have been a reformer of tlie doctrines contained in the 
Vedas; and though his good nature led him to censure those an- 
cient books, because they enjoined sacrifices of cattle, yet he is 
admitted as the ninth Avatar, even by the Brahmins of Casi, and 
his praises are sung b}'- the poet Jayadeva. The tenth Avatar, we 
are told, is to come, and is expected to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) on a white horse, with a 
scimetar blazing like a comet, to mow down all incorrigible and 
■impenitent offenders who shall then be on earth. 

. These four 5mgs have so apparent an affinity with the Grecian 
and Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally assigned to both 
systems: the fiist in both is distinguished as abounding in gold, 
though Satya mean truth and probity, which were found, if ever, 
in the times immediately following so tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the destruction of mankind by a general de- 
luge ; the next is characterized by silver, and a third by copper ; 
though their usual names allude to proportions imagined* in’ each 
between vice and virtue: -the-present, or earthen age, seems more 
properly discriminated than by iron, as in ancient Europe ; ' since that 
metal is not baser or less useful, though more common in our times, 
-and consequently less precious than copper ; while mere earth con- 
veys an idea of the lowestdegradation.''’"’^ ^ i 

. Leaving, therefore, the Avatars for future’ consideration, let us 
-return to the subject of the four ages, concerning which I beg per- 
mission again to remark, that we must search for the origin, of the 
■idea at least of the golden age, far higher up in Antiquity than the 
q^eriods at which Greek and Roman poets have fixed -it ‘ Let any 
email read the beautiful descriptions in Hesiod and Ovid of the 
happiness, virtue, and abundance which reigned in that age, when 
the earth spontaneously, and without the Jeast labour of man, 

• Sir WJliam Jones in Asiatic Researches, vol. I. p 236. 
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JjTOUght forth her nchest productions,. y?hen on eternal -spring 
reigjied over its surface, and rivers of milk and nectar flowed 
through nature s universal garden ,f and he wjH immediately per- 
ceive, that from whatever quarter these poets derived the primitive 
}dea, probably from the Sibylline books, wjiidi detailed the old 
Mithriac tradifigiiallhistories/ treasured iin the Greater Asia, the 
splendid and .luxuriant picture could only be verified in a Para- 
disaical state, and in a direct application to the rfurm xf<mn to 
yno;, the golden age oftUe first raceuf men, as Eusebiiis expresses 
himself -j- After all, the boasted Situmian age of the ancients toy 
no means merits the exalted title: of golden, since it was an ago of 
strife and debate, and deeply stamed with blood, owmg to I the 
wars of Saturn with his brothers the Titans it was by the. death 
and emasculation ofthis fatjier.ttliat Saturn attained lii^tlu:onp,joild 
toitlie very same fate he himself was obliged to swhmitnwhoA his 
son .Jupiter wrdsted from his hahd, the sceptre wl|ioh he liad 
usurped ^ But waving these cpnsidentions, and tlie endless jarr 
gon of.myth^logists, I. am Ujclined to believe that tiie four'preok 
and Roman qgesiorq nqthmg roorcitium the corruption ofithefour 
Jndian yqgsi >and the basis of, that, belief, is tlie arguraeiitjijpop 
which I liavc all along proceeded, that, of two nations possfcssmg 
the same singular systematic arrangement, the elder has an un- 
doubted claim to be regarded ns the ihvcntorS of that system /As 
the Jugs likewise arc mithclr origin mere astronohilcal penods, 
jt should seem tliat thoj were denominated golden, silver, brass, 
nqd iron, not so much from the decreasing bnergy of virtue medeh 
age, os from the prevalence of the supposed influences of the dif- 
ferent planets, designated by those metals m Eastern mjthological 
astroiiomj'j and syspciitlpd in the cavern of Mithra, according to 
the account given from Cclsus in the Indian Antiquities,! in the 
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forms of globes, fabricated of those respective metals ; as, for in- 
stance, the sun by gold, the moon by silver, Jupiter by brass, and 
Mars by iron. It is not at all improbable, that they might prima- 
rily mean only the four seasons of the year, (for the words age and 
season were in the ancient chronology frequently confounded ) dis- 
tinguished by the hue of the attendant planet supposed to govern 
those seasons in succession, and respectively; the idea might after- 
wards be amplified, so as to comprehend a larger portion of astro- 
nomical time, and finally be applied to signify the complete solar, 
lunar, and sidereal revolutions. The close connection subsisting 
between the ph 3 ^sical and moral researches of the ancients, immedi- 
ately led to the confounding of an astronomical with a moral 
truth; and man decreased m virtue in proportion as the annus 
magnus verged towards its close, and the predicted consummation 
of all things, their famous ATrojiaras-ao-/?, approached . The ancient 
Indians, ever exalting, and sometimes deifying, the bovine species, 
for the benefits which mankind derive from the labour, of the male, 
^nd the nutritious milk of the female, asserted that in the first of 
these ages. Virtue reigned upon earth under the form of a cow. 
Young, vigorous, and beautiful, she then majestically trod the 
oarth on four feet. In the second age, her vigour began to decline, 
her sinews to grow rigid, and she went infirm on three legs. In 
the third age, she became gradually more decrepit, and was reduced 
to walk on two legs. In the present age, they affirm the sacred 
cow has but one legato rest upon, and is gradually retiring from the 
wholly contaminated globe. 

It is not however in virtue alone, but mstature also, and m the num- 
ber of days allotted to human life, that the race of men, according 
to the Brahmins, have been declining ever since the blessed Satya 
age; for in that age the life of man was prolonged to ioo,ooa 
years, and his stature was of the amazing height of twenty-one 
cubits. Since Moses likewise, in his short sketch of ante-diluvian 
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history, acquaints us, that in those days there were giants on the 
earth , and that the hfe of man was protracted to the date of nearly 
h thousand years , this is a subject which demands more parti- 
cular attention for it seems, at first sight, to prove that the He- 
brew historian, by some means or other, had seen and was conver- 
sant with the sacred books of the Indians With respect to the gi- 
gantic structure of the progeny of the depraved Sethites, who mar- 
ried the daughters of Cain,nt is m vain that some too scrupulous 
commentators have endeavoured to explam away the meaning of 
the Hebrew word 'Nephiuim, as if it were intended by Moses 
merely to point out their enormous impiety, and outrageous ty- 
ranny It 13 plain from the context, and the general usage and ap- 
plication of that word throughout the Old Testament, but particu- 
larly in Numbers, xiii 33, that the term Nephihm was intended 
to denote men of unusual and gigantic stature , to which, however. 
It 13 probable theyjoined a more than ordinary portion of that un- 
bounded profligacy which finally efiefcted the desolation of tlie old 
world The unestigation of this topic, viz the reputed giants of 
' ancient periods, forms a subject at once curious and abstruse The 
assertion of Moses has given occasion to not a few sarcasms on that 
histonan , I shall therefore endeavour to place the matter beforo 
the reader m that true point of vieiv , in Mhicli alone it ought to bo 
regarded , and in adducmg the testimony of all the ancient histo- 
rians, sacred or profane, th deaded corroboration of the same truth, 
I shall hope at once to vindicate the historian and gratify the 
reader 

That men of such uncommon dimensions as arc those whom wo 
denominate giants have existed m various ages and climates, the 
united soicc of historj affirms, and c\cn modern tunes have pro- 
duced instances of individuals, whose bulk, when compared with 
tliat of their fellow-creatures in general, entitles them to tliat ap- 
pellation Ocular demonstration oftbis lusus natura may frequently 
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be had in our own country ; and well attested accounts of the ex- 
istence at this day of individuals, in stature far exceeding that of 
the ordinary race of men, have reached us from abroad. That men 
of this uncommon size were rarities m the ante-diluvian world,' as 
they are in the present, is evident fi om their being thus particula- 
rized by Moses as a kind of prodigy; though probably from natu- 
ral causes, as the yet undeca3’‘ed vigour of the human race, in that 
primeval state ; the rich nourishment afforded by the ante-diluvian 
productions of tlie earth, and the salubrity of the air, they might 
have more abounded than among the present exhausted and puny 
generations of men. The impossibility of the fact has been at- 
tempted to be demonstrated ; but it is certain that the existence of 
giants, even of enoi mous dimensions, is by no means mathematically 
impossible; nor does nature seem to have put impassible limits to 
her operations, either in the growth of men, animals, or vegetables 
Majestic as is the oak and the fir of our forests, what are they when 
compared with the stupendous productions in the tropical world, 
the magnificent cedar, the stateh’- mahogany, and the spacious ca- 
nopy of the^wild fig of either India ^ What are the marine ani- 
mals that tenant the western deep, to the enormous species that 
gambol on the coast of Norway, and tempest the great northern 
ocean ? The nations of men are not without their marked dispa- 
rities, though not so vast and surprising ; nor is the stature of the 
human body by any means absolutely and invariably fixed to one 
standard m any quarter of the world. In Europe, the robust Ger- 
man, and hardy Swiss, far exceed in size and strength the effeminate 
inhabitant of Italy. Even the natives of the British Islands them- 
selves may be called a kind of giants, when compared, with the puny 
progeny of Lapland, and the dwarfish tribes that shiver amidst the 
snows of the Siberian desert. In Asia, the towering and storm- 
beaten Afghan of the Caucasian mountains, brandishc;^ in battle a 
sabre which the nerveless and effeminate Malabar could hardly 
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wield In Africa, the roclcs of Ethiopia, according to Ludolphus,* 
have produced very many savage chieftains, “ in shape and gesture 
proudly eminent , nor are the narrations totally undeservmg of 
credit, that have asserted the existence of whole tnbes^ m the south- 
ern regions of Amenca, m stature Very considerably exceedmg the 
ordinary race of men 

To be more particular and, in the first place, since the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word Nephilim, or giants, is disputed, to advert 
to holy writ, does not the express text of Scripture acquaint us, not 
only that gigantes erant super terram in diehus lUis, that is m the 
ante-diluvian days, Gen vi g, but afterwards, in various places of 
the Old Testament, does it not as directly speak of the sons of Anak 
as a race of giants, Deut xiii 33 , of the giant Oo, king of Basan, 
and that we might not doubt of the reality of his gigantic stature, 
the very dimensions of his iron bed are given by the sacred penman , s 
monstratur lectusejus ferreus, qui est in Rabbath fihorum Ammon, 
novem cubitas habeas longitudmis, Deut 111 it, (Vulgate transla- 
tion) that IS about thirteen feet and a half in length , and conse- 
quently, as bedsteads are generally one-third part longer than the 
person who lies in them, himself about ten feet high , and finally, of 
the dread Goliah, whose height was six cubits and a span, 1 Sam 
xvii 4, or about eleven feet, but whom the striplihg David, by the 
might of Jehovah, slew 1 

Let us now consult the earliest profane authors on this subject, 
and we shall find their accounts uniformly correspondent to those 
of Moses Had there not been traditions in Asia of a gigantic race 
flourishing in the most remote periods of the world, whatever the 
poets might have fabled, the ancicnthistonans would scarcely Jiavo 
ventured to insult the common sense of-mankind by recording their 
magnitude, and detailing their Iiistory But it is highlj probable 
tliat both Homer and Hesiod, in the admirable productions that 
* Lndo'phl Cemmest In KUt Cb i 
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bear their name, only arranged in harmonious measures the tradi- 
tional dogmas and popular opinions, which sanctioned by time and 
the universal consent of mankind, had descended down to them from 
remote antiquity. These, indeed, received the embellishments of 
poetr 3 s and were blended together with the exaggerations of fiction, 
but had truth for their basis, and primeval Iiistory for their support. 
Thus the fable of the giants storming heaven, as related by Hesiod,*^ 
evidently appears to be only a perversion of the traditionary account 
recorded b}^ Moses of the gigantic ante-dilu.vian progeny, and the 
enormous impieties committed b}^ them against the sovereign ruler 
of earth and heaven, the genuine Jove , or perhaps the battle of the 
Titans may allude, as many learned men have supposed, to the mad 
ent:rj rize of Babel, when, in defiance of the Almighty, the ambitious 
Cuthites attempted to erect a lower which should reach to heaven; 
and one should be inclined to think, from Homer's account of the 
giant Tityus, whose body when dead, 

’Ett’ ivv^cc yJetro 7reXE^/-iCS.*^ 

covered (not 7une cubits, but) 7iine acres of ground, that the history 
of the king of Basan, and the vast dimensions of his iron bed were 
known in the east beyond the limits of Palestine. The same 
author, relating the siege of Troy, mentions the gigantic strength 
of the heroes who were engaged in it, and informs us, that they 
hurled against its walls, stones of such magnitude, as four men of 
the age m which he lived would scarcely be able to lift ; and ' 
Virgil, his faithful imitator, j; gives nearly the same description of 
the warlike Tiirnus. Quitting, however, the page of poetry, the - 
Cyclops and Polyphemes of Grecian fiction, let us turn to that of 
sober history, and we shall find a chain of evidence result from the 
inquiry, which incontrovertibly proves the existence of giants in 

• Vide Hesiodi Theogonia, v, 5^0, et seq. f Homen Odyss, Iib. ii. v. 5^5. 

J Mneid, lib, 12. ver, 34. 
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vartous regions and leras of the trorld Accordingly to Berosus, • 
and the Alexandrian Chronicle, the ten' ante-diluvian kings of 
Chaldea were of gigantic stature Pausanias m Atticis,-f- gives two 
instances of giants of enormous dimensions The skeleton of one 
of those he himself had surveyed with astonishment in a small 
island of Lydia , of the other, Asterius, whose tomb was m Miletos, 
It 13 very remarkable that he calls him by a scriptural denomination 
“ the son of Anak, who was said to have been the son of the earth 
The body of Orestes is said to Iiave measured seven cubits, that is, 
eleven feet and a half, and flie emperor Max'imin was nine feet high 
A renoivned sovereign of the nation whose history I record, even 
the mighty Porus who contended with Alexander, accordmg to 
Arrian, was above seven feet in height J To descend lower m his- 
tory, Ctesar tells us that the whold race of Germans § ere iramam 
corporum magnitudme homines, and Tacitus affirms the satnc 
tiling of the ancient Celtie Pliny, among other more romantic 
tales of this kind, gives an account of a man of the name of Gab- 
bara, who m the reign of Claudian, was brought to Rome from 
Arabia, his stature was of the altitude of nine feet nine inches He 
also mentions two others living in the reign of Augustus, who were 
higher than Gabbara by half a foot, and whose bodies were pre- 
served as cunositics, in a sepulchre erected in the garden of the 
Sallustians || 

The instances above enumerated, from authentic writers, arc fully 
sufficient to vmdicatc the truth of sacred writ m its assertions con- 
cerning the existence of giants , but to conclude, as some rash 
authors have done, that the whole race of ante-diluvians were of 
gigantic magnitude, is to deade in a manner diametrically opposite 
to what may be more justly inferred from the express language of 
Moses, and the obvious sense of the context 'Witli respect to the 

• VUc EuieHui la Pncpoi* Ennp hb 9 cap 14 f In Attlrii cap 

I ^mao 45 c 4 it. Cron ^DcCcUoGaD p i8j llPUny lib 7 cap tC 



assertions of the Brahmins, that in the first or Satyayug mankind 
towered to the height of twent3'’-one cubits, or thirty feet ; these 
are what might be expected from so romantic a race, and are only 
upon alevel witli their other exaggerated notions of men and things. 
It is, liowcver, a ver}’- curious fact, and deserving transient notice, 
that Pausanias, iccently cited, informs us that one of the Roman 
emperors, having turned the course of the Orontes, found in the 
deserted channel of that river, a tomb of brick, a hundred cubits 
in length, which inclosed a dead body of the same dimensions 
The Syrians, through whose country the Orontes flowed, on con- 
sulting the oracle of Apollo, at Glares, in order to discover whose 
body it w'as, received for answer that it was the body of Orontes, 
^ native of India; and indeed, adds the historian, what spot of the 
globe in those primitive times was so proper to produce mien of 
extraordinary bulk as India, which at present nourishes and abounds 
with animals of such vast size as the rhinoceros and the elephant ? 
Whatever extravagance there may be in this narration, and what- 
ever error in this reasoning of pur historian, the opinion that India 
contained both inen and beasts of prodigious strength and size, was 
generally credited in the ancient world ; and these relations, to be 
found in the most venerated books of the Brahmins, if they are 
not to be admitted as evidence for the truth of that opinion, at 
least serve to establish one fact, highly important in this disquisi- 
tion ; VIZ -the universal consent of nations on the point under 
discussion, and the wide diffusion of this doctrine through every 
region of the habitable earth. 

The longevity of the ante-diluvians forms the next important 
subject of this historical retrospect ; and on this point the Brahmms 
carry their assertions to a pitch of extravagance far beyond those 
of any profane writers known to us, since they state the period 'to 
which men lived in the Satya yug at 100,000 years, in the Treta 

♦ Pausanias in Arcadia, cap, 29. 
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yug at 10,000 years, and m the Dwapar yug at 1000 years , m 
which Jast statement it has been already observed, they accurately 
' comrade with that of the Hebrew histonan As man and the earth 
are now constituted, we know it to be utterly impossible for him 
ever to amve at a fourth part of even the smallest of the preceding 
penods j the most extended term of longevity among the present 
race of mortals on authentic record, bemg i6g years, tlie age of 
Henry Jenkins, “ the oldest man bom upon the rums of this post- 
diluvian world * With respect, however, to the constitution of the 
ante-diluvian race and earth, the case was doubtless widely different 
The strength of the human stamma might be greater in that early 
state of mankmd, when as yet the human race washappily free from 
those tamts and viaous impurities of the blood and habit, acquired 
by intemperance in succeeding ages ^ the productions of that pn- 
mitive fertile soil, although far mferior to tliose of Eden, and m 
particular to that immortal plant, by the very tasting of which, it 
IS said man might be enabled to live for ever, were in all probabihty 
abundantly more nutritious and invigoratmg than those of the pre- 
sent earth, and a serene sky, and a salubnous au, wafting around 
vernal odours, from the enjoyment of a perpetual eqmnox, might 
together concur to prolong the period of hisprobationary existence 
on this terrestnal scene (for such, m every point of view, does 
human life appear to be) to a term beyond the utmost conceptions 
of post-diluvian mortals, who judge onlyaccordmg to them own 
bounded knowledge, their own imperfect expenence, and tlie 
economy established in the present ^stem of things The circum- 
stance last mentioned, va the salubnous air and benign temperature 
of climate, probably enjoj cd by the nntc-diluvians, is of great im- 
portance m this inquiry concerning the causes of their longenty , 
for every body knowstlic powerful influence, even in the post- 

• The wordj of Wi btograpbo’ I q fhfi Ph3«©pbJcal Tranuciloci toU III p Jo® oftlic 
abrdjutd cdjtton by Lomborp and Jonci 
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^iluvian world, of a pure and serene atmosphere, towards procuring 
permanent liealth and prolonged life ; and it is notorious that the 
longest Iiversjn it have been those, wlio have breathed all their lives 
an untainted atmosphere, in high mountainous situations, or re- 
sided 111 the delightful legions of the temperate zone Hence it is 
that Paradise has been so genei ally, however erroneousl}’-, considered 
by authors as situated under or near the equator ; and that the For- 
tunate Islands have been so often honoured with that appellation. 
0 \ id, speaking of the golden age, says, 

Vcr cnt ctcrnnm; placidiquc tcpcntibus aurie 
Muiccbant rcphyn natos sine seminc flores. 

And Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, among many whim- 
sical and ill-founded suppositions, has discussed this particular sub- 
ject in a ‘masterly manner. After assenting to the general opinion, 
tliat the ante-diluvians were blessed witli a pei'peUial equinox^ he 
observes, that their lives could not possibly have been extended to 
that wonderful length mentioned by Moses, had their bodies been 
exposed to the same vicissitudes of climates and seasons as our bo- 
dies are: that with respect to our bodies, the astonishing contra- 
rieties which they undergo, are the certain though gradual source 
of their decay ; that repeated impressions from alternate heat and 
cold, dryness and humidity, often in great extremes, relax the tone 
of the fibres, and in time produce total and incurable debility. 

Our bodies,'" he observes, “ in the present state of natLire, pass 
through an hundred different 7 nediums in the course of a year: 
sometimes we are steeped m water, or m a foggy atmosphere, for 
several days together ; at one season of the year, we are almost fro- 
zen with cold ; at another, we are fainting with heat ; we are suc- 
cessively molested by the wind and the tempest, and the air is con- 
tinually varying its weight 2x1^ pressure : these things would wear 
out our bodies, though they “were built of oak; and that in a very 
short time, in comparison of what they would last if they were 
VOL. I. 3D 
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dways encompassed wth one and the sains.me 3 iilm, linder one and) 
the same temperature, as it tyas uuthe primitive earth 

T^hese ohsecvations are by no means made with any view to sub- 
stantiate the extravagant asseverations of the Brahmins, m regard ta 
the fancied age of man in l;he two first yugs , but are solely intended, 
to vindicate the more temperate assertions of Moses, concenung 
the period of nearly loOo years, which the patriarchs are. affirmed 
to have lived , a period, so remarkably consonant to the human 
age, in the Dwapar yug of India, 

The ingenious Mr Whitehurst, in his Inquny mfo the original 
State and Formation of the Earth, argues very strongly upon nearly 
the same gropnd, That writer is of opimon, thaf the face of the 
ante-dilu\ian earth was by no means diversrfiedi with mountains 
and continents, of such \ast height and extent as the present is, 
and that the temperature of, the air and, seasons, added, to the suc- 
qulent state of the eartli s surface, rendered its vegetable productions 
extremely Ipxunant at alhseasons of the year The consequences 
tyere, a most abundant health, and most extended longevity, to tjie 
inhabitants of, that world He imputes entirely to tlie breaking, 
up of Its surface, through the force of spbterraneous fires, and the 
consequent|f\iry of, the conflicting uaters of the ocean anditlieabyssi 
at the deluge, the formation of thosewast masses, which arc now 
known tp haye such a powerful effect upon the air and clunate, 
far more so than the situation ofiany n^ion, in pomt of, its proxi- 
mity or distancejn regard to the sun The universal temperature 
of the air became entirely altered , and tlie extremes of intense heat 
and cold, in the torrid and /rigid zones, were then first felt, as wcUi 
hyiman as through all the classes of the s egetable n orldi He far-, 
thcr observes, that if temperate climates greatly prolong tho,^Jicriod) 
of human life in the post-diluvjan world, it seems but reasonable to 
mfer, that same cause produced the same cffcctin the antc-dilu- 
* Bum itThfor^fp aoo edit folio, 1694 
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vian world ; and that if the posl-diliivianaf, under all the disadvan- 
tages of an unsctllcd climatci and a depraved constitution, have in 
numeious instances survived the age of 130 years, the supposition 
that tlic ante-diluvians lived many hundred years, accoiding to the 
Scripture account, is rcndcicd c\ticmel37^ probable. In proof that 
his assertions, in respect to the effect of a temperate climate to pro- 
long life, arc not made without a pi oper basis to support them, Mr. 
Whitchiust quotes Lord Bacon, on tlie surpiising longevity of the 
Italians, proved b}'’ authentic accounts inseited in the register of 
the Roman empire 

The year of our Lord 76, the reign of Vespasian, is memo- 
rable ; for in that yc:iv theie was a taxing Now taxing is the 
most authentic method of know'ing tlie age of men. In that part 
of Italy, lying bctwuxt the Apenmne mountains and the river Po, 
there weic found an hundred and twent3’'-four persons, that either 
equalled or exceeded an hundied yeais of age ; namely, 


100 years each. 

110 
- 125 
130 

135- or i‘37 
140 

« Besides the above, Parma contained five ; whereof. 
Three were - 120 years each. 

Two - 13^ 


F iftj'^-four 

Fifty-seven 

Two 

Four 

Four 

Three 


One in Bruxells - 125 

One in Placentia - 131 

One inFaventia 132 
“ A towm near Placentia, ten ; whereof. 
Six were - - 110 years each. 

3 D2 
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Four - - 120 years each 

OueinRiramo - 150, whose name was Marcus Apo- 

nius 

“ His lordship also enumerates many mstances of much greater 
longevity than the abovei but does not consider the records of them 
equally authentic with the former ' • 

The following table Mr Whitehurst also presents to his readers, 
as containing many remarkable mstances of longevity m Great Bn- 
tam and Ireland, m the present age, although, he observes, they 
cannot boast of a number equal to the above, Iwing at one and the 
same time 

• S« Whltehonl'f Inquiry p 165 
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A TABLE OF LONGEVITY. 


Names of the People. 

.■\gc. 

Places of Abode. 

Thomas Pai re 

l .->2 

Shiopshire 

Henry Jenkins 

Uh) 

Voi kshirc 

Robert Monigomei y 

120 ' 

Ditto 

Anon} inous 

140 

Ditto 

His Son 

100 

Ditto 

Counlc'^sof Desmond 

140 

Ireland 

i\Ir Ecleston 

^•13 

Ditto 

J. Sagai 

1 12 

Lancashii e 

I>a\N 1 ence 

1 i.o 

Scotland 

Simon Sack 

3 J .1 

Tnonia 

Col. Thomas 'insloe 

I4G 

Ireland 

Francis Consist 

330 

Yoi kshire 

Christ Jac Drakenbeig 

14b' 

Norway 

FJargaiet Foistcr 

136 

Cumberland 

Hci Daughter 

104 

Ditto 

FiancisBons 

121 

France 

John Brookey 

^ 3 ' 1 ' 

Devonshii e 

James Bo^\ els 


Kilinworth 

William Mead, M. D 

348 

Ware 

John Tice 


Worcestershire 

John Mount 

336' 

Scotland 

A Goldsmith 

140 

France 

Maiy Yates 

128 

Shropsliire 

William Bren 

321 

Bi unston 

.Teremiah Gilbert 

332 

Apthorp 

John Bayles 

12(3 

Northampton 

Martha Waterhouse 

140 

Biesley, Yorksh 

Hester Jagar, her Sister 

107 


A Woman 

154 

Cornwall 

John Campbell 

1 12 

Dungannon Ir. ] 

William Ellis 

130 

Liverpool 2 

Du mi ter Radaly 

140 

Harmenstead 

Val Catby 

116' 

Preston, Hull 

William Evans 

145 

Carnarvan - ] 

James Southwell 

iiO 

Limerick 

Lewis Jones 


North Wales 

Hugh Rowland Hughes 

114 

Ditto 


Living or Dead. 

Nov. iG, 1635 
Dee 8, 1670 
Living HI 1(370 

^ Both living 1 664, 


i6gi 

1668 


Living 


May 30, 17(34 
August 22, iy66 
Januaiy, 1768 
June 24, 1770 

I Living, 1771 


1776 


April 5, 1706' 


1784 

1784, 
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This gentleman is farther of opinion, that the life of man began 
gradually to decrease after the fatal event of the deluge , he pre- 
sents ils with another sliort table, m Vvhich th^ gradual dectedse is 
stated and the whole is so consonant to the account of the Brah- 
mins, that thode of tny readers who t^isH to have this cunshs sub- 
ject fully before them, \vUl perhdps think themselv'es obliged to me^ 
both for that table, and the author s remarks upon it _ 

“ All these circumstances,' duly considered, seem to itaply 
that the period of human life began to contract gradually front 
that particular cera, to its present standard for smce a constitu- 
tion removed from a temperate to an intemperate climate, will last 
longer than a native constitution, by parity of reason vik may ih- 
fer, that the ante-tiiluvians would liVe much longer in the post-' 
diluvian world than those borh after the flood 

“ Having considered the consequerices arising from thb gteat re^; 
volutions in the natural world, on the 'period of fiumah life, let Us 
take a view Of the ancient records, and .observe them agreement 
w ith the result of the prcccdmg inquiries ' 


Longcrity btfort tbc Flood 


Longevity after the Flood 


Adam 
Seth 
Enos 
Cainan 
Mahalalcel 
Jared 

Methuselah 
Lamcch 

Noali before the Flood 6oo|Nahur 
Shorn before the Flood - gS'Tcrah 

Abrihom 


Tcan,| 

Noah after thoFlood 35CsRuben 


Shem after tlioFlood 502 Simeon 


93 ° 

gi2 
go5 Arphaxad 
Salah 
Ebcr 
Pelcg 
Reu 
jSerug 


9iq 

89^ 

P62 

9^9 

yyi 


Isaac 

{Jacob 


'inh. 

134, 

ICO 

’37 

iig' 

124- 


438 Levi 
403 Judah 
464 Dan - 
23gNnphthali 130 
23gGad 
230 Asher 
148 Issaccliar 
eosZebuIon 
ly^Joseph 
iSoSarah 
l47Kohath 


leff 

114, 

110 

127' 

’33 
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“ According to the Scl'ipture account, 'Adain lived to the age of 
nine hundred and thirty, and Noah to the age' of. nine hundred and 
fifty. 

“ Hence it appears, that the period of human life was not con- 
tiajcted during that period of time: w.e may thence infer, that the 
temperature of the air and seasons suffered no alteration before the' 
flood. These circumstances perfectly coincide with the result of 
foi mer reasonings, relatiw to. temperate climates prolonging the 
period of human life. 

And It is also evident from the same authority, that the period, 
of human life became gradually contracted, from the flood to the 
days of Terah, to that^of 205 years; and. as the greatest part of 
Jacob's numerous family hved-to the age of 120 years andlupwards, 
Ave may consider that periodito have been the ordinary age of man- 
kind in that particular asra, 

‘‘ Such was the longevity ofhumanlifeatsundry periods of time. 
Eirst, before the flood ; secondly, 898 3^ears after the flood ; thuflly, 
in the year 76, and, fourthly, from the year 1635 to the year 1783 
of the Christian jera^ All of which circumstances' seem to coincide 
with the operations of nature before mentioned. Hence it appears, 
that' the causes assigned for the various periods of human life have 
some foundation m nature, and therefore seem 'to corroborate the 
conclusions we have drawn, with respect to the piimitive state ofi 
the_ earth, the deluge, and the production of mountains, continents, 
and jheir effects on the temperature of the air, the seasons of the 
year, and .the longevity of mankind and therefore it is -presumed, 
that future observations may give these reasonings a lasting foun- 
dation. But however that’may be,.Lhavenot at present discovered ' 
that any part of the work, hitherto advanced, is in any degree re- 
' pugpmt to-the laAVS or.operations ofmature, or .to the Scripture ac- 
count of the creation ; and their agreement Tconsider as a further 
testimony^of th'e truth of each; for when those relations' are com- 



pared together, they seem^to strengthen the prec^mg conjgetd^es 
beyond a possibility of doubt ' J 

“ And if I am not much mistahen, these deductions throv\ some 
light upon the supposed poetical fables of rfomer, Hesiod, Ovid, See. 
and shew that their works were not altogether fiction, but were 
denved firom sundry phsenomena m the natural woHd, or from his- 
tones thereof, of the most remote antiquity These inquiries-ouly 
fall within the province of the learned , and therefore I shall return 
to the remaining part of the subject, which is to mquire mto the first 
appearance of the rainbow 

To resume the consideration of the great yugs of India In 
page 95, near the commencement of this volume, I stated precisely 
the periods- to which I would confine all calculanons made by the 
anaent lunar year, viz to those only m whicli the Oriental chrono- 
logers reckon the age of man, by “ hundreds, fifties, and tens of 
thousands of years , but I absolutely renounced all claim to the 
use and application of the lunar period in solving the supposed dif- 
ficulties attendant on the estimate of the thousand years, during 
which the ante-diluvians of Moses are affirmed to have flourished, 
because I observed that such a conduct would infallibly occasion 
iiuirttrous and endless absurdities, reducing the whole intervening 
space between the creation and the flood, to a period considerably 
under two hundred years, and the life of Metliusalem himself to a 
term far short of that which is frequently attained to by the present 
transient race of mortabl besides, that Moses himself did not cal- 
culate by the lunar j car the penod between the creation and the 
deluge, 13 demonstrated, from liis so expressly nientioiimg the par- 
ticular moiilb, ns well as year, of Noali s life, on which that deluge 
took place, for it was “ in the six hundredth year of Noah s life, 
m the second month, and the sc\cntccnth day of that month, that 
all the fouiitams of the great deep were broken up Gen vii 12 
And again, it was “ in the seventh month, and on the seventeenth 
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of the month, “ that the ark rested upon the mountains of Ara- 
rat/’ Gen viii. 4, With respect to the yugs themselves, I con-, 
ceive there caimot be a stronger proof adduced than they afford of 
the before cited assertion by Sir William Jones, that m the Indian 
chronology cyphei's are added at pleasure, to swell the periods, than 
the cxaggei ated sums of the years of the life of man in the Satya 
and Treta yugs ; and yet there is that gradation in the arrange- 
ment of all the four yugs, which evinces a considerable mixture^of 
design and skill m the fabrication of them collectively. I am 
therefore compelled, by my own hypothesis, to refer the two 
foimer entirely to the lunar year, that is, the month of thirty days ; 
or, if the reader prefer rather, to the original division of time by 
the blight and dark portions of the moon’s orb, which seems to 
have constituted the old year of India , and this will break down to a ■ 
very moderate amount, for precision is out of the question, that 
immense aggregate of ante-diluvian time 

It is very remarkable, that the most ancient pagan accounts 
which have descended down to us, of years professedly human, that 
is not immediately connected with the greater sidereal revolutions, 
dh’ectly tend to strengthen the hypothesis that refers to the lunar 
calculation of time, the enormous sum of years abovementioned. 
Thus, for instance, the period or twelve chil- 

liads of months, which, in the Orphic Argonauts^ the ancient race of 
the Macrobii are said to have lived, when reduced to solar years, 
amounts exactly to a thousand of them ; the venerable Hesiod also, 
who flourished only about four centuries after Moses, expressly as- 
serts, that in the early ages of the world, men were “ mere boys 
at the age of an hundred years f 
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" and still under the guardian care of their fond mothers The 
■whole of our argument is confirmed by the number of years 
■which, according to Berosus, the ante-diluvian monarchs of Chal- 
dea are recorded to have reigned , and t\hich, understanding the 
Saros m its true signification, that of three thousand sit hundred 
days, instead of so many years, upon an average amounts to 150 
each • This sum bears a tolerably just proportion to the a\ erage 
reigns of kings in the present contracted period of human life, 
which, taken one v?ith another, according to Sir Isaac Newton,-] 
do not exceed the medium of twenty years , and probably even 
that medium 13 rated too high Thus singularly concurrent on 
these disputed topics, the gigantic form and longevity of man, in 
the earhest jeras of the world, ai , the records of sacred and pro- 
fane history, mutually upholding and corroborating each other m 
all the great and stnking features ofxincient historical detail 

Having traversed thus largely the spacious field of physics, and 
considered man principally, although not wholly, in his inferior 
animal capacity, as affected by the influence bf the elements and 
climate, I cannot prevail on myself to conclude this chapter, with- 
out subjoining a few additional strictures of a metaphysical kind, 
and relative to the sentiments which the Brahmm philosophers en- 
tertain, concernuig that more exalted portion of his nature, by 
which he is distinguished from the brutes, o\cr whom he is ap- 
pointed by the great Creator of all, the delegated sovereign 
That the Indians believe in the immortality of the soul, and its 
subjection to future rewards and punishments, proportioned to its 
ments or dements m the present state, w e hav e already obscrv ed, 
IS demonstrated bj their almost general Qfor it is not an universal^ 
assent to the doctrine of Its transmigration, and the puriljing 
penances to which they v oluntnnly subject themselves, for crimes 
committed in a state of pre-cxistcncc There is, however, it 

• Vide BfTOlui aputj SynctE Chroac^nph p i8 f Stc hi* Chronolojy, p 
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must be ownedj, a considerable sect of philosophers in India, in- 
their principles very much resembling the modern Spinozists, who 
deny that man is an accountable agent, possessing, together with 
an organized body, an immortal spirit, distinct in its nature and 
propel ties , but assert that the mental faculty in man is also material, 
and commencing its existence with the body, grows to maturity, 
gradually decays, and finally expires with it. This sect, however, 
bears no proportion, either in numbers or consequence, to that ^ 
great and respectable bod}'- of individuals, the^bulk of the nation, 
who eiitertain opinions on this head so much more honourable to 
the human species, and so much more worthy of the Creator. 

In fact, the Brahmins, when they observed the miseries and ca- 
lamities incident to human life, through every successive stage of it ; 
that man comes into his present state with shrieks and tears, and 
departs from it amidst sighs and groans ; when they reflected how 
many thousands of the human species die in their very infancy ; ^ 
what furious passions harass them in youth, what innumerable 
cares distract them in maturer years, and w^hat a heavy weight 
of maladies, rising one above another, in the scale of dreadful agr 
gravation, bow down their declining age ; when they considered 
how inadequate is every finite object to gratify the boundless am- 
bition of man's aspiring mind, and how vast are the powers of that 
mind when called forth into action, and strenuously exerted , but 
above all, when, in sublime and unanswerable proof of the soul's 
immortality, they beheld, qs they frequently did, the asthereal, the 
god-1 ike principle which animates the human frame, most actively 
and ardently alive to the noblest sensations of celestial hope and 
, transport, and, even endowed with the wonderful faculty . of pro- 
phecy, at the very moment when that frame^ worn-out by the un- 
ceasing attrition of its component atoms, sinking under the lapse 
of revolving years, and convulsed with acute pain, or paralyzed 
with benumbing torpor, was rapidty returning to its kindi'ed dust : 

3 E2 
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— I say, upon proper attentiorl to these various circumstances, and 
upon due meditation on these important truths, they conceived it 
would be an onsult to divme goodness and wisdom, to suppose that 
a creature endowed with such excellait qualities, and such splendid 
and extraordmary talents, could possibly be born solely to act up- 
on so contracted a theatre, and within so limited a sphere, as this ter- 
restrial orb exhibits To solve the enigma, therefore, and to vm- 
dicate the ways of Providence, they invented that fanciful doctrine, 
which represents the soul m a state of probationary discipline, and 
the body, as it were the vile prison of the celestial spark, which 
immediately emaned from the essence of the deity , that deity, who, 
accordmg to their system of purer pantheism, as a spirit, penadcs 
all nature , and who, to use the language of the Bhagi, at, is everv 
WHpRE ALWAVs • This IS the doctrine of the ancient Vedanta 
school, of which Vyasa, a profound philosopher, who flourished 
in die earliest penods of tlie world, and who is himself considered 
in India as a bnlliant emanation of the deity, was the founder , 
and the outlines of it arc strikingly apparent in every page of the 
Gecta, the production of that philosopher , -f- but especially w here 
the immortal spirit Creeshna, tells Aiyun, " both I and thou liave 
passed many butlis, mine arc known to roc, but thou knowest 
not of thine J Hence it is evident, tliat the Indians believe in 
the fre-€xistuice of souls, and probably that doctrine, which seems 
to linve onginated among them, wais, in after ages, together witli 
many other Indian dogmas, transported by Py thagoras into tlie 
schools of Greece , for the Platonic as w ell ns the Pythagorean phi- 
losophers inculcated it on their disciples Indeed the manner after 
whiclithelattcrdiscourse, conccniing the incarcerated soul in its cor 
porcal dungeon. Is so exactly consonant to thclangungcof thcBrnh- 
mins on the same subject, tliat they may fairly be referred to the same 
source I have observed this strong coincidence both of language 

• Siutre Rotarcln II p. Ill f Ajrttn Albcij ToLIILp IJ7 t GtcU p 51 
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and sentiment in the Indian Antiquities ; and have cited Porphyry, 
who was at the head of the later Platonists, as using thejanguage 
of his master Plato, and expressly denominating this world a dark 
subterraneous cavern, and the body the gloomy receptacle of the 
imprisoned soul.*^ 

With respect to the impious heresy of the Buddhas, or disciples 
of the second Boodh, for it would be the extreme of absurdity to 
impute the promulgation of doctrines of an atheistical tendency 
to the elder Boodh, who, by the universal consent of the Brahmins, 
was an incarnation of the deity himself ; with respect, I say, to the 
dogmas of that sect who deny, as did their Egyptian and Greek dis- 
ciples afterwards, the existence of the soul, distinct from matter ; 
who refer its sublime exertions to physical causes, impossible to 
produce them ; and believe, in short, that the extinction of life in 
man, is the extinction of his being , they have not made converts, 
in Hindostan, in any proportion to those of the more rational and 
exalted nature' just alluded to. That a sect, however, in principles 
resembling the Buddhas, has immemorially existed in that coun- 
try, is evident from the plain allusion to them in the following 
passage, in the ancient production of the Geeta. There are"' 
says Creeshna, ‘‘ who know not what it is to proceed m virtue, or 
recede from vice. They say, the world is without beginning and 
without end, and without an Eswara ; "" or all-rulmg providence. 

The strenuous advocates for this inglorious and gloomy tenet, who 

/ 

thus resolve the whole phsenomena of the universe mto the sole 
eternal agency of matter and motion, conceive that cause to be 
powerful enough, during the vast and successive periods to which 
an exaggerating fancy has given birth, to produce those stupen- 
dous convulsions and revolutions in nature, the alternate deluges 
and conflagrations, which make a part of their monstrous hypo- 
thesis. Plato, indeed, in the Tiraaeus, inculcates a doctrine very 

* Indian Antiquities, vol. II. p. 317? and Porphyry de Antro Nytnpharum, p. 254. 
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similar to this of the Hmdoos, relative to the dreadful vicissitudes 
which the earth undergoes, expressly affirmmg, “ that both the 
/ human race, and the globe they inhabit, shall successii ely perish by 
water and fire , * a doctnne which probably is only a perversion 
of the great ante-diluvian prophecy, mentioned before as presen ed 
in the family of the Sethite patriarchs , but, with the physics of 
P^ato, are blended subhmer prmciples than those w'hich disgrace 
the Buddhas of India and Chma , for while that philosopher al- 
lows of the energic operation of second causes m the alternate de- 
struction of the world, his writings deadedly inculcate the necessity 
and the importance of 3. first grand cause, the creator and governor 
of all things 

Of the elder Boodh, or Buddha, whose incarnation constitutes the 
ninth Avatar, the reader will soon be presented with the history 
It will then be evident that he could not be th? source of these 
nofanous doctrines, w hicli tend to dcpnve man of the glorious hope 
of immortality Of the second Boodh, whose name the Ghmese 
havc^flened mto Fo, astonishing prodigies are related, and such 
contradictory accounts given, ns convince me that his disciples, to 
do him honour, have artfully blended the two histones , and con- 
founded together the holy and benevolent personage, who hu- 
manely forbade the sanguinary sacnfices of men and beasts on the 
altars of India, with the guilty parricide, who, on his death-bed, 
summoned around him his numerous disciples, and with a dagger, 
more tremendous than the sacrificial knife, attempted to gi\e tlie 
fatal stab to every hope with which he had inspired mankind, of 
future happiness and dawning hcasen Incredible as it may ap- 
pear ,^thc Eastern histones relate, that, after lin\ iiig passed a life of 
exemplary apparent piety, and m the rigid austerities of pemnee, 
by which he gamed manj thousand disciples, who rc\crcd him ns 
a god, when death approached, he addressed them 111 words to the 
• \ ide rbioln Tinixo 1043 Open, 
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following effect . Whatsoever I have hitherto told you concern- 
ing spiritual affairs, and a future scene of existence, is nothing 
more than an ingenious allegory. There are neither rewards or 
punishments after life The principle of all things is an im- 
mense Faciiimi; and human existence terminates in annihilation. 

Such is the account of this atheistical philosopher, given by Fa- 
tlier Du Halde ; and in confirmation of my assertion, that by this 
'Buddha, or Fo of China, cannot be meant the Avatar of that 
name, I shall bring in evidence the express words of the Ayeen 
Akbery. “ The Brahmins call Boodh the ninth Avatar ; but 
assert that the religion which is ascribed to him is false, and 
fabricated'by some other person as well as the corroborative 
opinion of Sir William Jones, who as expressly asserts; that though 
the most orthodox among the Brahmins consider Buddha as an 
incarnation of Veeshnu, yet they universally oppose the doctrines 
of the Buddhas with all the malignity of an intolerant spirit ; and 
he therefore concludes, that some later , philosopher assumed his 
name, and misrepresented the principles which he maintained. J 
- Whether the second Indian Buddha, and the Chinese Fo, be in 
reality the same deity, according to that gentleman's supposition, it 
may be impossible to determine ; but certainly the doctrines of the 
two sects are not at all dissimilar, for they equally inculcate a life of 
idolatry, and annihilation at the close. Of the dogmas of the Indian 
atheistical school, called SANCHiA,this is the summary; — ^with cer- 
tain Greek and Roman philosophers, the Sanchia philosophers 
think that the material atoms which compose the universe, ate 
infinitely diffused through that universe, have existed from all 
eternity, and will continue to exist ; but are incessantly chang- 
ing their position, and varying their form. From this perpetual 
fluctuatiiin, from this restless activity of the grand elementary priii- 

• Du Haiders China, vpl. III. p. 35. f Ayeen Akbery, vol UI. p, 158. 
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cipia, all the wonderful vicissitudes m nature originate , and thus, 
accordmg to this senseless ^stem, directed by no impulse of a su- 
preme presidmg mtellect, but urged on by the impulse of blind ne- 
cessity, and the laws of motion alone, the orbs of heaven revolve, 
new worlds spring into being, and old ones rush to dissolution 
This doctrme, which sceptical antiquitj endeavoured to estab- 
lish, and modern infidelity labours to support with all tlie powers 
of argument and raillery, the same Gceta directly contradicts, m- 
sistmg “ that every thing which is produced in nature, results from 
the union (notofmatter and motion, bat)oCK'etb(ra,andZ<:tl>/ra^ria, 
or matter and spirit, for as theall-raoving abash (xther) from themi- 
nuteness of its parts, passeth every where unaffected, even so the om- 
nipotent spirit remameth in the body equally unaffected , and as the 
sun illummes tlie world , even so doth that spirit enlighten the body 
The mferaous propagators of it, the divine Creeshna finally anathe- 
matizes, as " souls lost to allgood, and overwhelmed w ith madness 
and intoxication Absorbed in folly, they adopt false doctrines , they 
persist m their inconceivable opinions, and determme m their 
mmds, that the gratification of their sensual appetites is supremo 
happmess Distracted with various thoughts and designs, and 
being firmly attached to their lusts, they sink gradually mto the 
abyss of impurity Wherefore I cast down those evil beings, those 
furious, abject wretches, who thus despise me, into the wombs of 
evil spirits and unclean beasts , and being thus doomed to the 
wombs Of Assoors, or daimons, from birth to birth, through the 
stages of the metempsjehosis, they descend at length mto the in- 
fernal regions *■ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The three prior Yugs having been proved to have their Foundation in 
astronomical Calculation, no regular History of the Events asserted 
to have taken place in them can he expected ; — jiot, however, to he 
wholly rejected as fabulous, since it is not improbable but that the 
most ancient Sanscrit Annals may contain the History of some Ante- 
diluvian Princes, consonant to the Ante-diluvian Records of Moses — 
The TenGenerations ofBerosus, the Chaldean, and of Sanchoniatho, 
the Phoenician Historian, accord inNumber, and aVariety of Circum- 
stances, with those recorded by the Hebrezu Legislator, to haveflou- 
rishedbeUveen the JEra ofCi eation and the Deluge — Alorus, the first 
Babylonian Monarch, the same with the first Aiirite of Manetho^s 
Egyptian Dynasties, and the Surya of India. Swayambhuva 
Menu, the domestic Appellation of the Indian Adam — the Substance 
of a PuRAUN concealing him and his Family — In the Soors, or good 
Genu of India, are discovered the Mosaic Sethites, or sons of God; 
in the Assoors, or evil Genu, of gigantic Form and Depravity, the 
impious Race of Cain — Some striking Features of Similitude pointed 
out in the Characters of various Ante-diluvian Personages mentioned 
in the History of Moses and the Brahmins — The Tubal Cain of 
Scripture, the Vulcan of Egypt, and Agni of India — Seth, probably 
Casyapa ; Jubal the Indian Apollo — Sketch of Ante-diluvian Arts 
and Sciences — The extreme Profligacy of the Ante-diluvian Race, 
according to the Brahmins, as well as Moses, brings on the general 
Deluge; that Event detailed in the History of the Matsya Ava- 
tar, or first Incarnation q/" Veeshnu in the Form of a Fsh. 

For having, in the preceding portion of this Work, expatiated so 
much-at large upon the events of asras so remote from common 
investigation, as well as of empires so apparently unconnected witl\ 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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Indian history, and for having taken so \vide a range m ancient 
astronomical details, I must again repeat the apology urged m 
former pages, that without this ample retrospect, it would be 
absolutely impossible to form any just comprehension of the 
dynasties of those most ancient rajahs of the race of Surya and 
Chandra, or the sun and moon Let the astonished European 
mvestigator of Asiatic antiquities read the followmg passages ex- 
tracted from the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, and decide 
with candour upon the method adopted by me, the only method, 
I presume, possible to render such exaggerated accounts at all in- 
telligible The author of the famous book of Menu, so often 
mentioned, which treats of religion and jurisprudence, m these 
terms asserts the remote period of antiquity in which he himself 
lived, and m which his production was written " When ten thou- 
sand and ten years of the Satya yug were past, on the night of the 
FULL MOON, m the month Bhadun (August), I Menu, at the com- 
mand of Brahma, finished this Sastra, or commentary, which treats 
of men s duty, of justice, and of religion, ever instructive The pe- 
riod of the full moon, here so particularly mentioned, comcides 
accurately with what we have before inserted from Quintus Curtius, 
relative to the calculations of time by the waxing and waning of 
thelunarorb, aswell as with tliesubsequent account ofMr Wilkins, 
that the Hindoos divide the lunar month into what they denomi- 
nate the Sookly-paksha, and the Crecslma-paksha, or the light and 
dark side of the moon , the former, os observed by that writer, 
commencing with the new, and the latter at the full moon The 
Satja IS the first m order of the Indian yugs, in the second, or 
Tirtah yug, Mr Hallied informs us, from the same Sansent 
authorities, flourished Jage Bulk, who is mentioned among the 
first Indian legislators, and whose books, written at tliat period, 
are valued for their antiquitj, as well as their excellence The 
Sansent onginal, consulted by Mr Halhcd, expressly asserts " that 
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in 'the Tirtah yug, the author Jage Bulk, when ninety-five years 
were past, in the month of Sawun (July), on the Moon's increase, 
on the Wednesday (Boodh-war, or dies Mercurii,) finished the 
treatise called Jage Bulk, which sets forth the offices of religion, 
and also informs men of the duties of the magistrate." In this 
passage the particular allusion to the period of the moons increasct 
again plainly points to the mode of lunar computation just ex- 
plained. 

In a succeeding page of that preface, in which the opinions of 
the Hindoos relative to the assumed antiquity of their nation are 
fairly stated, as they ought to be by an author who professes to 
relate them, but who is not therefore responsible for their ec- 
centricities ; we are informed, that a certain Rajah Prichutt, 
who, though ranked as a modern on the records of India, is yet 
known to have lived in the earliest ages of the Cali yug, was no 
less anxious than modern philosophers are, to pierce through the 
obscurit}^ of time, and to trace the progress of the world from its 
infancy ; at his instigation a work was composed by Shukeh Diew, 
a learned Brahmin, (son of Vyasa, the famous author of the Ma- 
habbarat) containing the history of India through the three pre- 
ceding yugs, with the succession of the several rajahs, and the 
duration of their reigns. ,This curious history, called Shree Bha- 
G-AV AT, still subsists, divided into twelve ascund or books, (literally 
branches) and three thousand and twenty chapters.", 

The ingenious author of this preface has .long been convinced 
of the absurdity of these arrogant claims of the Brahmin priests, 
which can only be explained upon the hypothesis here proposed, 
the exaggeration of a false and fabulous chronology, which mis- 
takes months for years, and calculates time by the bright or dark 
halves of the moon. Some shattered fragments, however, of an 
ante-diluvaan genealogy, somewhat resembling that preserved in the 
Mosaic records, may possibly have been preserved in India, and 

3F2 
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other Oriental empires, containing the names and history of the 
first mventors of arts and sciences, and those mighty s\'arhke he-' 
roes of the Nephehm race, whose enormous and accumulated crimes, 
accordmg both to the Hebrew and Indian annals, brought on the 
dreadful catastrophe of the destruction of the first race of men 

According to Moses, the generations of men from Adam to the 
flood, were in number ttn , a circumstance confirmed by the first 
Pagan authority extant, of which it is proper to take some notice 
m this place 

Whatsoever onginal errors may be found in the history of Chal- 
dea by Berosus, the Babylonian priest of Belus, founded, as he 
asserts, upon authentic records deposited in the temple m which 
he officiated, or however numerous those added by the obscure 
glosses of some of his commentators, that history, as explained 
by Polyhistor, m many pouits strongly corroborates the biosaic 
annals, and is, jipon that account, mentioned m terms of high 
commendation by Josephus The remarkable coincidence, which, 
wll presently be pointed out, of the two earliest historians of the 
world, can only be accounted for on the hypothesis so often in- 
sisted upon in these pages, that of traditions preserved m the great 
patriarchal families relative to those remote sras and notwith- 
standing all the errors in Berosus, whether original, or added by 
translators and commentators, that ancient author may now be 
referred to with greater confidence, smee Sir William Jones has 
asserted* that the fragments ascribed to him are greatly confirmed 
by one of the most authentic Persian authors existing, Moshani, 
x\ho has recorded many interesting particulars relative to the his- 
tory of the first, or Mahabadian dynasty of Persian sovereigns 

Not only the total sum of the generations enumerated by Be- 
rosus, between the creation and the deluge, exactly accords with 
that of Moses, but the history of Xisuthrus, the last of the ten 
* 5 m hu Dhicmdoci oa the Pmoos In AsUt« Kctorch. to! U p 60 
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Chaldean monarchs, so minutely.’ answers to that of Noah, as to 
prove irrefragably both the identity of the persons, and the events 
that distinguished them. The name of the first Chaldean sove- 
reign, as Alorus, a word compounded of el and aur, or the god of 
fire ; the same, probably, as the first Aurite of Manetho's Egyptian 
deities, and, doubtless, the same as Surya, the parent of the solar 
dynasty of India Of Surya the seventh Menu, probably the 
Menes of Egypt, was the immediate progeny, and he has therefore 
the peculiar epithet of Vaiwaswata, or sun-born : but of the first 
Menu, or Indian Adam, the descent was far more noble, for he was 
SwAYAMBHuvA, 01' the SOU of the self-existent; a circumstance 
which seems to prove, that among the most romantic details that ever 
perplexed a national chronology, they have some scanty fragments 
of unadulterated history They soon, however, relapse into ro- 
mance, by making him the first of their seven imperial Menus, 
who, I have already observed, are the mythological sons of Brahma; 
the enormous reign of each of whom upon earth, is extended by 

s 

them to a period of seventy-one divine ages, forming a Manwan- 
TARA, or four million three hundred and twenty thousand years, 
multiplied by seventy-one f f Menu, as the reader has been before 
informed, is an astronomical title, derived probably from the Chal- 
daic radix ??2r/zr, numerare, alluding to the great revolutions of 
time. Adam, as the first mortal, whose birth constitutes so im- 
portant an gsra in human computation, was invested with the office 
of Menu, in the Satya or golden age of the world. Of this first 
Menu, I shall now proceed to relate some very curious particu- 
lars as they are believed in India, and as they are detailed in the 
Purauns. My authority is a manuscript translated immediately 
from those Puiauns,by a gentleman to whom, in the course of this 
work, I have been under great obligations. After relating those 
particulars concerning Adam, I shall advert to the particular 

♦ Asiat. Research, vol. I, p. 237. 
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history of his ante-diluvian posterity, as detailed in the Hebrew, fls 
well as in the Pagan historians of that remote penod , and compare, 
as far as they can be compared, their characters and history with 
those of tile ancient race of men, who, there is reason to suppose, 
were of ante-diluvian descent m India It will not fail to strike 
the attentive reader, m the course of this very distant histoncal 
retrospect, tliat though the Scripture names of this ancient race 
IS not always to be discovered, the leading traits of their history 
remarkably correspond ' ' 

The first Menu is not particularly known in India by the name 
of Adam, thoilgh the probable relation which that word has to 
the Sanscrit root Adim or Adima, the first, has been already pomt- 
ed out, for the Bhagavat and all the ancient Purauhs; uhite in as- 
signing to our great progenitor the surname, beforemerttioned, of 
SwAtAMBHirvA, tbc son of the self-existent Neither is the mother 
of all living recognized in those productions by the name of Heva , 
her name is Satarcpa The concise summary of their history 
is as follows Brahma having created Swayambhuva in perfect 
beauty, blessed him, and commanded him to multiply The off- 
spring of his union with Satarupa tiere two distinguished sons, 
and three daughters, and in his time the Deity descended at a sa- 
crifice We may fau-ly conclude the two sons, though known by 
different names in India, to be the Mosaic Cain and Abel, and the 
sacrifice at which the Deity is said in that early period to have 
descended tvas, doubtless, the oblation of the iirtuous Abck* 
Such 13 the general outline of the history , but as the original in the 
tnanuEcript is highly cunous, and as the reader may w ish to sec the 
words of that original, I shall present to hihi the most interesting 
portion of It unmutilated He w ill be better enabled, by the perusal 

♦ TIuJ circumitancc of the »acnfice U not mentloatd In Mr llalhcd t manuifrfpt but ii 
by Sir Joncj In Amtic Rncuthei voL II p 317 1 tnd It U Ms decided opinion 
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of It, to judge of tlic romantic vst) le of their Purauns, as well as of 
the dilTiculucs under whicli an European writer labours, who en- 
deavours to digest them into regular connected history. It should 
appear from a pa'^sage in this extract, that the Vara, or boa?' Ava- 
tar, moic properly belongs to the histoiy of the creation than the 
deluge. 


1:X1R\C1S FROM A MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATED FROM THE PURAUNS, 
DESCRIBING THE CREATION OF SWAYAMBHUVA, THE INDIAN 
ADAM. BY NAIHANIEL BRASSEY HALHED, ESg 

" Of all objects in the cicated Yoild, water existed first ; when 
as yet there was neither devatah, nor man, nor animal, nor vege- 
table, nor star, nor other heavenly body. The whole universe 
\^as dark uatcr . — In this primeval water did Bhagavat (God), 

in a masculine form, lepose for the space of one calpa (a thousand 
ages) ; after which period, the intention of creating other beings 
for his own wise purposes, became predominant in the mind of the 
great Cjeator. In the hist place, by his sovereign will was pro-, 
duced one flower of the lotos afterwards, by the same will, was 
brought to light the form of Brahma, from the said flower. Brahma, 
emerging from the cup of the lotos, looked round on all the four 
sides, and beheld from the eyes of his four heads, an immeasurable 
expanse of water. Observing the whole w'orld thus involved in 
darkness, and submerged in water, he was stricken with prodigious 
amazement, and began to consider within himself • Who is it 
that produced me ? whence came I ? and where am I 

“ He passed the space of an hundred years in this perplexity, 
within the said flower ; but even this lengthened contemplation 
did not at all enlighten his understanding ; so that he remained 
absorbed in profound wonder and .affliction. In this anxious 
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situation, a voice from a secret quarter reached his ear, saying, 
Brahma, address the Supreme Bhagavat in prayer 1 At that in- 
stant he placed himself in a contemplative posture upon the said 
flower, and remained in deep meditation upon the power and at- 
tnbutes of the Almighty In that state of contemplation, he 
beheld Bhagaiat m a masculine form, wth a thousand heads, 
and began to praise and glorify him Bhagavat, propitiated and 
rendered merciful by his prayers and praises, opened upon hun 
the spectacle of the whole form of his being — in that being he 
beheld the whole of the infinite varieties of the visible world, 
as It were locked m a profound sleep The Omnipotent then 
ordered Brahma, saying , “ return to thy posture of contem- 
plation, perform austerities, and at the close of thy devotions, 
having obtamed knowledge of the Omniscient, and his complete 
power, thou shalt renovate the world m its ongmal fashion • 

Brahma having worshipped for another hundred years, and 
having, in consequence, acquued complete power to hunself, pro- 
duced the elementary prmciples of all things, and the genii which 
preside over, and dwell in them Here follows a long detail of 
Sanscrit appellatii es, by which the elements, the genii, and the se- 
veral tribes of animals aiid vegetables, as w ell os the senses, pas- 
sions, Ac. are distinguished in the Purauns With these it is un- 
necessary to swell the page of history we come therefore to the 
account of the particular creation, translated almost verbatim, of the 
first Menu of Brahma s mighty day 

*• Then Brahma having pondered in his mind, thatwithou* the 
connection of male and female, an abundant generation could not 
be efiected, again entered into profound raedimtion on the power of 
the Supreme, when on a sudden, by the omnipotence of God, was 
produced from Ins right side Swaj-ambhui a Menu, a man of perfect 

• Thik hai nfertnee to tbe docfrlce bellcred In Intfia of the ittccfnlre dfitroctioii tod 
tenotjuon of iht g obe Thepment b cbe tOToi crfatloru 
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beaut}', and from Iiis (Brahma's) left side a woman, named Sata- 
rupa. 

» Swayambhuva Menu, thus newly bom, with all due submis- 
sion, icpiescnlccl to Bralima, that as he owed to him his existence, 
so be N’t as ready to perform wliatsocverhe should command. Brahma 
ordered him to stock the world witli creatures of his own species .* 
Menu submissively entreated a place convenient for the purpose 
of icsidmg and multiplying his species, as at the time the whole 
siuface of tlie caitli was covered with water. Brahma again re- 
sumed his posture of contemplation and penance, to obtain the 
means of raising up tiie earth , and jDOured forth the following 
prayer to the tlirone of tlie Almighty, in profound humility of 
soul. “ Oh, Bhagavat ! since thou broughtest me from nonentity 
into existence, for a particular purpose, accomplish by thy bene- 
volence that pin pose In this situation, by the power of God, 

there issued from the essence of Brahma, a being shaj^ed like 
a boar, white, and exceedingly small ; this being, in the space of 
one hour, giew to the size of an elephant of the largest magnitude, 
and remained in the air. Brahma was astonished on beholding 
this figure, and discovered by the force of internal penetration, that 
it could be nothing but the power of the Omnipotent, which had 
assumed a body, and become visible. <He now felt that God is all, 
and that all is from him, (md all in him, and said to Mareechee 
and his sons (attendant genii), a wonderful animal has emanated ' 
from my essence ; at first of the smallest size, it has in one hour 
increased to this enormous bulk, and without doubt it is a portion 
of the Almighty Power. They were engaged in this conversation 
when that Vara, or boar-form, suddenly uttered a sound like the 
loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, and shook all the 
quarters of the universe ; but still, under this dreadful awe of 
heaven, a certain wonderful divine confidence secretly animated the 
hearts of Brahma, Mareechee, and the other genii, who immediately 

VOL, I. 3 G 
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began praises and thanksgivings That Vara figure hearmg the 
power of the Vedas and Mantras from their moutlis, again made 
a loud noise, and became a dreadful spectacle Shakmg the full- 
flowing mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and erect- 
ing the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed his two most 
exceedmgly white tusks , then rolling around his wane-coloured 
eyes, and erecting his tail, he descended from the region of the 
air, and plunged head foremost info the water The whole body 
of water was convulsed by the motion, and began to rise in waves, 
while the guardian spirit of the sea, being terrified, began to trem- 
ble for his domain, and cry out for quarter and mercy At this 
the devotees and reyahees again commenced then- praises in honour 
of Bhagavat, who, by one glance of his eye, illumined the whole 
world of water As the power of the Omnipotent had assumed 
the body of Vara^ on that account he condescended to use the par- 
ticular instinct of that animal,and began to smell about, that he 
might discover the place where the earth was submerged At 
length ha\ing divided the water, and arriving at the bottom, he 
saw the earth lying, a mighty and barren stratum , then he took 
up the ponderous globe (freed from the water), and raised it high 
on his tusk — one would say it was a beautiful lotos blossoming on 
the tip of his tusk In a moment, with one leap coming to the 
surface, by the all-directiiig power of the omnipotent Creator, ho 
spread it, like a carpet, on the face of the water, and tlien vanished 
from the sight of Brahma Brahma contemplating the whole 
earth, performed due reverence to Bhagavat, and rqoiang exceed- 
ingly, began to consider the means of peopling the renovated 
world Menu and Satarupa then, having again received Brahmas 
order to increase and multiply their kind, began to people the 
World, by means of the bond of marriage in the kingdom of Brah- 
ma-v erte-vrectc, i c Pyag, now called Allahabad They had 
two sons, Prccvc-vceto and .Outanabada, and tlircc daughters. 
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Akootee, Deivelioote, and Presootee. Akoote was married to 
Roocliee, Deivelioote to Kerdem, and Presootee to Dekslie, mid by 
them and their posterity in succeeding ages, the whole earth was 
peopled/^ 

I have had repeated occasion to observe, that amidst all the ex- 
travagant mythological details of India, a ray of truth occasionally 
breaks forth, and in none more than those which have reference 
to the creation. If their accounts of that event vaiy, it should 
be remembered that they believe in a succession of creations, and 
therefore the chimeras of imagination have been blended with 
their traditional narrations. The primordial water, however, the 
chaos, and the darkness of Moses, are never forgotten. The Indian 
Eden, according to this account, is properly Pyag, or Allahabad, 
that venerated city, situated in the charming latitude of 26 degrees 
north, where the Ganges and Jumna unite their streams, where 
for twenty cose (forty miles) round, the ground is at this day ac- 
counted sacred ; and whence, if a man should happen to die there, 
he immediately ascends to Paradise After all, the honour is dis- 
puted by some Brahmins in favour of Casi, or Benares, which in 
the 48th scanda or ehapter of the Seeva Puraun is affirmed to have 
been the first land that appeared above water at the creation ; and 
which, during every mundane deluge, the affectionate Bhagavat 
supports on the lofty point of his trident. 

SwAYAMBHuvA is Stated in the Hindoo annals, to have been the 
author of the grand code of civil and religious laws, called after 
himself, the Institutes of Menu, orally delivered by him to his 
progeny, and afterwards collected into a volume by a holy pa- 
triarch, named Bhrigu. Of Swayambhuva^s family, little more 
occurs in the Bhagavat, than what has been just stated ; but in 
the 46th scanda of the Seeva Puraun, the substance of which has 

♦ Ayeen Akbery, vol III, p. 256. 
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been lilcewiss translated by the same gentleman, it is related that 
his eldest son had seven male chddren, and divided his kingdom, 
that IS the earth, among them From the silence of those books m 
regard to his other son, it may be presumed, though I know not 
tlmt It IS any where recorded, that Outanabada met a catastrophe 
similar to that mentioned in holy writ One of those children had 
the crapu'e of Jambudweepa for his portion, and from him lineally 
descended Bharata, the first universal rajah monarch of India on 
record, and by whose name the whole country is frequently dis- 
tinguished m the Purauns and sacred poems Those seven children 
having had so many separate kmgdoms assigned them, most pro- 
bably became the heads of so many imperial dynasties, and, together 
with their predecessors m blood and empire, may constitute the 
ten ante-dilu\nan families of the line of Cam, mentioned m Senp- 
turo It is also probable, that these were the giants whose tyranny 
and crimes contributed to Jill the earth with violence , that th^ 
were in time deified, and became the iiufunt, or malignant Assooas, 
so celebrated in all the mythological wntmgs of India That a 
gigantic race, distinguished as monsters of impiety and lust, is sup- 
posed to have actually cMstcd m India dunng the earliest penods 
of the world, is expressly asserted in the Bhagavat, m a passage 
whicli I shall present to the reader \crbatim, on purpose that I 
may not be suspected of an inclination to bend every thmg down 
to the Mo'aic system 

" In the beginning, Bralima had created some bemgs with evil 
qualities, but seeing the errors of such creation, he suppressed them 
Tiiosc beings, howc\cr, notwithstanding their short existence, 
produced fatal efiects in gi\ mg birth to several millions of families 
of giants. Tlie giants created by Brahma, were so extremely 
VICIOUS, that they wanted to copulate with Brahma himself, and 
tlic god, pcrcciv mg he w as furiously pursued, left the body he had 
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recently taken. This divine quittance^gaye birth to a girl perfectly 
beautiful, named Sandia Devi, whom the giants enjoyed.''^ 

By the same authority it may also be incontrovertibly proved, 
that the memory of a most pure and pious race, in number exactly 
amounting to that of the virtuous Sethite progeny, is preserved in 
that country. The nine Brahmas, as they are there from their 
exalted character denominated, are the race to which I allude ; they 
are a kind of second creation, springing immediately from the 
heart of the Creator ; that is, they were after his own heart, and 
their formation was the result of the anguish which pierced his 
soul, for having formed a tribe so abandoned as' the race of giants. -f 
The names of these holy Reyshees (saints), seven of whom ac- 
companied Menu in the ark, are given in the Bhagavadam, but 
corruptly ; they are, however, correctly inserted below, from Sir 
William Jones on the Indian Chronology: Casyapa, Atri, Va- 
stsHTHA, ViswAMiTRi, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwa- 
GA.J The names of the two other ante-diluvian Brahma-Reyshees 
mentioned in the Bhagavadam, are Takin and Pirougou, perhaps 
Bhrigu ; and these nine saints were married to nine holy women, the 
offspring of the patriarch Kerdem, by a daughter of Swayambhuva* 
Although these names have no apparent analogy to the Scripture 
names of the race of Seth, and were probably usurped by others in 
after times, as we must suppose from the recurrence of the same 
appellatives in ages much later in the Indian history, yet were 
the Sanscrit etymology of each fully investigated, they would pro- 
bably be found of the same import with the Hebrew appellatives 
in our Bibles. This is all the intelligence relative to t]\ejirst Menu 
which I have yet been able to arrive at : our knovvledge of In<iiaii 

See Sonnerat s Voyages, vol. I. p. 219. Calcutta edition ; and the Bhagavadam, 78-, 
edit. Paris, 1788. 

t For the proof of this assertion, see the Bhagavadafti, p. 79, 
t Asiatic Researches, yoL II. p. 117. 
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liistory, in its early penods, is as yet very confined , but since all 
the Pagan annals of Asia corroborate the truth of the Mosaic 
mitings, and since the portion of their history which v\ e do know, is 
so remarkably consonant to them, there is every reason to thmk 
that when the records of Benares shall have been more fully in- 
vestigated, by the patient and laudable perseverance of the mge- 
nious Mr tVilford, curiosity will be amply gratified, and the 
verity of the Hebrew historian sttll more conspicuously dis- 
played 

Having previously noticed the analogy of character existing 
between the Chaldean Alorus, the first Aurite god of Egypt, and 
Surja, It may not be improper to observe, tliat a similar parallel 
may be run between the Egy ptian Vulcan and the Indian Agm, or 
fabricator of the celestial thunderbolts Vulcan is by some learned 
etymologists thouglit to be only the corruption of the Tubal Cam 
of Scripture, who first taught mankind the use of the forge, and 
who, to use the express Words of Moses, was the instructor of every 
artificer in brass, ar arms Now, since the mventor of brass and 
mon instruments became probably the first tyrannical subjugator 
of his fcllovv-creaturcs, we may fairly conclude that the character 
of .^ni has reference to some renowned antc-diluvian sovereign, 
and most probably to this gigantic descendant of the vicious Cam 
According to the Indian mythology, Agni was the forger of the 
fiery shafts called from him Agnyastra, and he ranks second among 
their inferior deities Agm is represented in Indian sculptures 
with four arms, and the flames winch encircle his head, added to 
the circumstance of his being represented mounted on a ram, one 
of the symbolic animals of the zodiac, still Jhrther evinces the 
close connection of their astronomical speculations with the my- 
thological history of the ancient Indians 
1 am sensible that the pteceding supposition, which ety mology 
and other coincident circumstances warrant, of Alorus being the 
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Scripture Tubal Cain, militates against the conjecture of other able 
chronologists, that by Alorus is meant Adam ; but as no mortal 
was ever more likely, or possessed a better claim to be exalted to 
planetary honours than the'j^7*5?, our supposition by no means 
oversets that very rational argument arising from his being placed 
at the head of the Chaldean sovereigns ; all is uncertainty, all con- 
jecture in regard to these most ancient geras ; every thing may be 
proposed, but nothing can be affirmed. Let us proceed to state 
the names, and' consider the very few circumstances recorded of 
these ante-diluvian sovereigns in the Chaldean history ; adding to 
this catalogue that of the line of Seth, as it stands in Moses. 


1. Alorus. 

2. Alasparus. 

3. Amelon. 

4j. Amenon. 

5. Metalarus. 

6. Daonus, 

7. Euedorachus^ 

8. Amphis. 

9. Otiartes. 

10. XlSUTHRUS> 


1. Adam:. 

2. Seth. 

3. Enos. 

4. Cain AN. 

5. Mahalaleel. 

6. Jared. 

^ 7. Enoch. 

' 8. Methuselah. 
9. Lamech. 

10. Noah. 


. After all, whatever- the ingenious writers above alluded to may 
have conjectured respecting Adam and Alorus being the same per- 
son, It is probable that no absolute monarchy existed in the ante- 
diluvian world, till the mild primitive patriarchal government, in 
which every separate family w^as governed by its own head or 
chieftain, had been exterminated by the over-bearing power and 
violence of some successful usurper ; and that character is better 
suited to Tubal Cain than any other ante-diluyian descendant of 

• Vide Africanus in Syncelli Chronographia, p, 18, 
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Adam ^Vhosoever he might m reahty have been, a very curious 
circumstance is recorded to have happened in his reign, whkh bears 
too great a resemblance to the first incarnation of Veeshnu in the 
form of ajisb, to be passed over unnoticed in this history 

Toward the commencement of the reign of Aiorus, says Bero^ 
sus, an mteliigent animal, • denominated Oannes, having a form 
half man and half fish, came out of the Red Sea, and appeared m 
the neighbourhood of Babylon This anunal conversed with men 
by day in a human accent, but took no sustenance of any kind , 
and he instructed them in the use of letters (a proof that the Chal- 
deans thought letters of ante-diluvian origin) and in various other 
arts and saences He also taught them to associate m cities, and 
to erect temples to the gods, he ihitiated them in the principles of 
legislation, and the elements of geometry He shewed them how 
to practise botany and husbandry , and he reformed and civihzed 
the first rude and barbarous race of mortals He also wrote con- 
cerning the origin of things, and the creation of the w orld , it tvas 
the custom of this amphibious being at sunset to plunge again 
into tlie ocean, and remam all night in the deep -j- The word 
Cannes, at least so far as Greek etymology is concerned, is deduced 
from act, an egg, and this first Oannes, for there were several who 
successively appeared m the antc-diluvian ages, probably sprang, 
as Brahma did, if he were not the very same person, from the mun- 
danc egg that floated on thochaos Indeed Helladiusjexpressly says, 
" Cannes sprang from the pnmogemal egg, and his beneficent con- 
duct as the fnend, the instructor, and reformer of mankmd, cvmccs 
the connection of the character In fact, both have immediate 

• Tbf tot of SjfBfrilfff hai fw 8ti {rnboul tmmalt but that epithet tf loam 
»lth It* chancier imJ ofnee* which w»i to pr om olge »a«nce aod cnE^hten nKuJtiiKL 
Dr JacLien iherr^ert wy propeH/ propose* to read {iw crpjw a»bnalu}kns 

^ Spittin ChfooojT*phIj p ap. 

1 llcUidhatjmd Photma# BthU Cod. rjp, ct CoL 1594 
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allusion to the Deity, in one of his imagined incarnations of a sub- 
ordinate kind, agreeable to the system of Eastern mythology anc 
divine emanations, for in that mythology a god is never wanting : 
and patriarchal traditions concerning the Deity and his angels con- 
versing with Adam in Paradise, might have given birth to the fan- 
ciful hypothesis. It is sufficient to have marked this feature o 
affinity between the egg-generated deity' of India and Chaldea 
My principal object, however, in comparing their history, was tc 
notice the more exact and striking similitude between the appear- 
ance of Oaniies, with the body of a fish, and the liead, feet, and hand 
of a man, and the incarnation of Veeshnu in the Matsya Avatar 
which though adduced in this volume in illustration only of th< 
deluge, may poissbly have reference to the creation itself, and ii 
-this light it is invariably considered by a gentleman of very higl 
and deserved repute in the world of Indian literature As then 
are seven distinct appearances enumerated in Berosus of this Chal 
<lean Dagon, as he is afterwards denominated on his seventh and las 
visit to the plains of Babylon, so may not the Deity m the earlies 
ages have repeatedly assumed the Matsya form, though with moi*' 
than usual splendour and publicity on the awful catastrophe 0 
expiring nature at the general deluge ? That the reader may forn 
his own judgment on the identity of the two gods, I have had bot] 
figures engraved on one plate for his inspection, and it must b 
owned, they exhibit too striking a parallel, to be suppo.sed not t< 

have originated among the same mythological and allegorizing 
race. 

Abydenus, in his account of Alorus, this first Chaldean monarch 
informs us, that Alorus announced himself as appointed by God t( 
be the shepherd of the people ; a circumstance more likely to bi 
tftie of a boasting tyrant -of the race of Cain, than the hum,ble( 
and penitent Adam. The successor of Alorus is Alasparus, con 
cerning whom nothing remarkable is recorded : Apollodorus an< 
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Abydenus call him Alapanis These names, like Alorus, an 
translations mto Greek from Eastern appellatives, and most o 
them are compounded of words that denote a race of deified sove 
reigns Al, el, and aur, or god, the sun, and fire, seem to be the pre- 
dominant radicals while al-ap, or nb,und aur, may be resolvei 
mto deus-pater-lux Ara-el-on, the third Chaldean sovereign, i 
said to have been of Pantibibla, a city of s\ hich \\ e hav e no account 
but its name has an apparent affinity to Babel, and possibly tlien 
might have been an-ante-diluvian Babylon In his reign a semi- 
dcemon called Annedotus, an animal resembling Cannes, came out 
of the sea and mstructcd mankmd Am-raenon, derived probably 
from Al, and the Clialdaic Mene, deus lunus, ne\t swayed the 
Chaldaic sceptre , after him reigned Mel-al-arus, or as Abydenus 
writes the word, Meg-Alorus, quasi Miyaj and next in suc- 

cession, Da-onus the shepherd, from dha, lux, and on, sol ' He 
was of Pantibibla, and in his time four other anunals, compounded 
of half man and half fish, came out of the deep, whose names were 
Evedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Anementus all these 
6xtcnsively explained wliat the first Cannes had only concisely re- 
vealed The next monarch was Evedorachus, in ^vliose reign ap- 
peared anotiicr amphibious animal naracdCdacon, orrather a Aayar 
The two following arc said to liave been of another city, equally 
unknown to post-diluvian geographers, Larancha That remark- 
able portion of the Chaldaic ante-dilu\ian history which /elated 
the particulars of the appcTrancc of the divine being to Xisuthrus, 
and his commanding him to prepare a vessel for the preservation 
of his famdy , and the various tribes of animals, must be reserved for 
considenition under the head of the Mntsj a Avatar , and Isluill,for 
the present, conclude these stncturcs upon the fragment of Berosils, 
bj obscrting that the isosan which these princes are said to ha^b 
reigned, if tlic saros be considered as comprclienduig a period of 
3G00 years, as Abydenus would persuade us, amount exactly to 
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the sum of 432000 years, that celebrated period in the Hind 
^dironology upon which so much has been previously descante 
and which, with the affix of a cypher, which the Hindoos can a 

^ I 

pleasure, gives us the total aggregate of the four yugs, or 
GREAT AGE."^ If, rejecting this enormous computation, we ta 
the saros, after the more moderate and rational statement of Pol 
liistor, at 3600 days, they amount only to 432000 days, which m ^ 
1200 Chaldean j^ears, and this sum will be found remarkably co'« 
cident with the Mosaic ante-diluvian account of time ; whet 
we incline to the Hebrew chronology, or to that of the Septuagii 
since several hundred years may justly be presumed to have elap 
before tyranny and usurpation Erected their throne on the ruins 
the primitive patriarchal form of government. 

In Sanchoniatho^s Phoenician genealogy of ante-diluvian princ 
which it is also very remarkable consists of exactly ten generatio 
and is supposed to exhibit the succession of the line of the impi 
Cain, the Indian deity Agni is again recognized in Chrysor, 
word which, according to Bochart, signifies an artijicer in Jl. 
However variously denominated and confounded as to order 
time and rank, the prototypal character in Moses is plain 
traced in most of the ancient Pagan chronicles of Asia ; and 
none more plainly than in this ancient fragment of Phoehi- ’ 
history, which therefore deserves from the Eastern historian 
ticular notice. Bishop Cumberland has commented at large upon t 
historical record ; from whose work the reader is presented w* 
the following table, and with the Greek names, as they stand 
Eusebius, because his' comment will be most intelligible, wh 

those names are before him. 

\ 

• See the manuscript remarks of Mr. Reuben Burrow, and M. Sonnerat’s calculati* 
in pages 297, afid 301, preceding. 
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Abydenus call him Alaparus These names, like Alorus, are 
translations mto Greek from Eastern appellatives, and most of 
them are compounded of words that denote a race of deified sove- 
reigns Al, el, and aur, or god, the sun, and fire, seem to be the pre- 
dommant radicals while al-ap, or ab, and aur, may be resolved 
mto deus-paler-lux Am-el-on, tlie third Chaldean sovereign, is 
said to have been of Pantibibla, aclty of which we have no account, 
but Its name has an apparent affinity to Babfel, and possibly there 
might have been an-ante-diluvian Babylon In his reign a semi- 
dcemon called Annedotus, an animal resembling Cannes, came out 
of the sea and instructed manlond Am-menon, derived probably 
Ctim Al, and the Clialdaic Mene, dm luntu, next swayed the 
Chaldaic sceptre , after him reigned Mel-al-anis, or as Abydenus 
writes the word, Meg-Alonis, quasi Miyar Axpfn,, and next in suc- 
cession, Da-onus the shepherd, from pha, lux, and on, sol ' H6 
was of Pantibibla, and in Ins time four other anupals, compounded 
of half man and half fish, came out of the deep, whose names were 
Evedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Anementus all these 
txtcnsively explained what the first Cannes had only concisely re- 
vealed The next monarch was E\ edorachus, in whose reign ap- 
peared another amphibious annnalnamedCdacon, orrather « Aajw 
The two following are said to have been of another city, equally 
nnknow n to post-diluvian geographers, Larancha That remark- 
able portion of the Chaldaic ante-diluMan history which related 
the particulars of the appearance of the divme being to Xisuthrus, 
and his commanding him to prepare a vessel for the preservation 
of his family, and the various tribes of animals, must be reserved for 
consWcmtlon under the head of tlicMat^a Avatar, and Ishalhfbr 
the present, conclude these strictures upon the fragment of Berosus, 
bj observing that the i bo sari which these princes arc said to lialfe 
reigned, if the saros be considered as comprehending a period of 
3C00 jears, as Abjdcnus would persuade us, amount exactly to 
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h the Mosaic ante-diluvian account of time ; whether 
to the Hebrew chronology, or to that of the Septuagint, 
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anny and usurpation Erected their throne on the ruins of 
:ive patriarchal form of government, 
honiatho^s Phoenician genealogy of ante-diluvian princes, 
3 also very remarkable consists of exactly ten generations, 
iposed to exhibit the succession of the line of the impious 
Indian deity Agni is again recognized in Chrysor, a 
ch, according to Bochart, signifies an artificer in fire, 
variously denominated and confounded as to order of 
rank, the prototypal character in Moses is plainly 
'most of the ancient Pagan chronicles of Asia ; and in 
re plainly than in this ancient fragment of Phoenician 
vhich therefore deserves from the Eastern historian par- 
tice. Bishop Cumberland has commented at large upon this 
record ; from whose work the reader is presented with 
ving table, and with the Greek names, as they stand in 
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nes are before him. 
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Caih s lixe, in Sanchoniatho 


1 IlfVTrytwT, Alw 
E Toit, Fm*. 

3 Hof 4>AlJ 

4 Kjurur AiPa<«; 

5 Ouciwf 
6. Ai^fvti AAifv; 

^ ff JuuHptftTK. 

8 Ti^^thc, r<»» 

9- Ayfif, AyfOTfcf 
lO Aficwt, Mfl7«2. 


1 Adam 

2 Cain 

3 Enoch ' 

4 Ind 

5 Mehujael 

6 Methimtl 

I 7 Lamech, ' c 

.8 Jabal.Jubal, Tubal Cam. 

9 Noah, 
to Hanik 


That by his or first sovereign of this Phoenician dy- 

nasty, Adam must be meant, is as clear a feet as that Noah is disco- 
vered m his nmth, or the husbandman , and in his son, 

Ham, or Hammon Sanchoniatho, according to Cumber- 
land, wishing to establish a system of atlicistical cosmogony, con- 
ceals the event of the flood, and derives Noah- ui a direct line from 
Cam, tliat he may carry' on the genealogical descent to Ham, 
Mitor, and Taut , the last of whom was the immediate founder 
of the Phoenician empire In a Pagan genealogy of this hmd, it 
V. ould be absurd to expect order unviolated, and the blood unmixed 
That excellence belongs alone to the inspired writer , but the 
great lines are visible, the prmapal diaraclers are marked and 
promment Thus could any possible doubt be entertained that 
his npioT7<Tec or JirsI barn, was Adam, the circumstance of his 
wife bemg denommated Ai«, a word signifying life, like Hava, 
and her being said by Sanchoniatho to have beert “ the first that 
found out the food which is gathered from trees, would infallibly 
direct our eye to the deluded mother of mankind* The bishop 
discovers Cam hirtlself and his wife, in the riwrand rf„a,vvhlchstand 
* CumbcrUmTi Sificbmbtbo p 



second ill' order in the Phoenician- genealogy, since he 'observes the 
Hebrew term for Cain can scarcely be translated by any other 
Greek word. The Indian title and character of Agni may possibly 
have some relation to this ante-diluvian sovereign of Phoenicia : 
for of the first grand idolater before the flood, what description 
can possibly be mdre^ accurate than the following given of the 
two personages just named ? of npuroyovog and Atuv were begotten 
rei/off and revscc ; (Cain, and Caina his wife) and when great droughts 
Carrie,. they stretchVd fortli their hands to heaven towards the Sun, 
for him they thought the only lord of heaven, and called him Ba- 
alsamin.'’"^ Therimmediate progeny of Tej/oV in this genealogy, 
gives us an insight into the true character of that father, who \vas 
afterwards adored in' the place of 'the orb he had idolized ; for they 
'\vere ‘‘ Uvp, et Tight, Fire,' and Flam'e."' These, says our 
author, ‘‘ found out the wa j oPg^nerating fire, by the rufibing'of 
pieces of , wood agairist each other, and 'taught men the use there- 

r 

-of."-)' It was probably in consequence of their respectively in- 

^ , — T < 

venting arts and' sciences, connected with those three W’onderful 
agents in the physical world, that mankind in' return gratefully 
conferred on them titles which; in the^ Oriental tongues, marked 
theiri as the fabricators, and which might not in those tongues have 
appeared so uncouth as they do in the Greek and English transla- 
tions. 

The above is a very remarkable’ pedigree, and in its outlines is 
^o exceedingly consonant to that-ofVaivaswata, the seventh, or sun- 
'bornMenu, who i^ no other than Noah, that- 1 cannot avoid citing 
it,' as it stands, in the .dissertation of ^Sir' William Jones- on the 
Indian Chronology for this personage-was 'the- of Surya, 
the son of Casyapa (the Iridjan Uranus, and, 'as I conjecture, the 
Mosaic Seth), who was bornpf Marichi, light, who was the son of 
^Brahma. Both pedigrees *are apparently allegorical, and should 
'' r. ' * See. Cumberland’s SanefioniatKorp.. 24.'^'' ' + Ibid. 
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not have been noticedjn this history, did we not know how gene- 
rally the fulsome adulation of the East confounded the real and 
£ctitious hero of ;t3 tale , for Casyapa was doubtless a Brahmm, 
who flourished in the earliest ^es of the world, invented the In- 
dian qrstem of astronom 3 ri and formed its zodiac , himself being 
immortalized, though, m a female form, and m a different mytho- 
logy m the Cassiopeia of our present sphere, one of the Pldest of 
the constellations , ' 

Through the confusion and obscurity already remarked to per- 
TOde hll the ante-diluvian genealogies of the East, I shall by no 
means attempt to pierce farther than to shew a striking similitude 
of feature m the leading characters, and an occasional ray gleammg 
amid the darkness of that, barren, void , The history of, the two 
great lines of Cam and Seth are evidently and inextricably ,in-** 
volvcd, yet the vestiges of facts recorded jn the, short chronicle of 
Moses, are at intervals clearly discermble to the persevermg scrutiny 
of the historian In the Indian Agm or , r«r«, we have found Tubal 
Cain, if not Cam himself, probably both those Nephelim may 
be alluded to under that character, "the first forger of raibtary m- 
strumcnts, the earliest tyrant of the \\ orld ' Let us explore the 
ante-diluvian annals for another distinguished, but less formidable 
personage ^ , 

For different from tlio occupations of the impious and warhke 
progeny of Cain, were those of the line of the virtuous and peace- 
ful Seth If traditions, descending umntcrruptcd down 'from the 
earliest ages to the Hebrew patriurchs, may bo credited, thiswenc* 
rablc sago and his family were incessantly erigaged in the nobler 
pursuits of philosophy , that genuine, that sound philosophy, 
wluch Adam, his sire, liad been taught by his great Creator, and 
nliich traces the Deity amidst the brightest of his works, the won- 
ders of the starry hcaicns Regardful of hui wise progemtors 
prediction, that the existing world was to undergo two grand 
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dissolutions, the one by a deluge of watef, the other by the erup- 
tion of subterraneous fire ; addicted also to that better, species of as- 
trology which consists in diligent observations of the great pliaBiio- 
mena of nature, and fair deductions from them of consequent vicis^ 
situdesjhe devoted the period of his prolonged life to the unwearied 
contemplation of the celestial orbs, and inscribed the result of his 

astronomical researches on those tw.o mighty monuments of brick 

« 

' and stone, concerning .which we have treated in a former page, 
fondly hoping they would survive the shock of agonizing nature. 
‘From the great antiquity, the purity, and the philosophical cha- 
racter of the amiable and’ holy patriai ch Casyapa, who was one of 
the seven Reyshees, or divine sages, who went with Menu into the 
ark fabricated^by the command of Veeshnu, and who, doubtless, 
carried thither with him his astronomical apparatus and observa- 
'tions *, I conceive the Indians under this name to have commemo- 
rated the Seth of Moses. There is no character in all the annals of 
the ancient world so deserving of thehonour of that appellation, and 
I am' confirmed ih my opuiion by various collateral circumstances. 
Wekave seen that Casyapa, in their mythology, was the son of 
Marichi, hght ; that is to say, he was a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, and explored the regions of etherial light. - Now 
it 'is surely not a little singular, that m the Phoenician genealogy 
the progeny enumerated next in order to (pug~, is Kua-a-wg: The 
words of Sanchoniatho are : These men, riup and begat 

■ sons of fvast bulk and height, whose’ narnes were given to'moun- 
' tains oh which they first seized ; that is, in all probability, t6ok,up 
their abode;' mountains which Trom' them were named Cassius, 
Tibanus, &c, Our Indian Cassius observed the heavens oivtfie 
heights of Caucasus, and if he gave his name^to any mountain, it 
must have been feaphi’or Caucasus ; a mountain full as celebrated 
for being -the .scene of astronomical* researchesTn Asia, as mount 

• Cumberland’s' Sanchoniatho, p. 24.'., ' 
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Atlas in Africa, which gave its name to the supposed inVeiltor of 
^he Grecian sphere , itu probable, however, that Casyapa, whether 
an ante-diluvian, or post-diluvian, was the only genuine Atlas of 
antiquity, for how otherwise came the names of the most con- 
spicuous of the constellations, both m and out of the zodiac, to be 
inserted, as Sir W Jones affirms they are, in Sanscrit books of the 
most remote antiquity? ’ 

Wavmg, however, etpry argument rcsultmg from the Staiihtude 
of names, which I own is a very weak basis for historical decision 
to rest upon, nor is it here intended as such, yet m these remote 
inquiries not wholly to be rejected , and supposing Cassius to b»- 
of Cainite ongin, one of tlie giants of Moses, sprung fixim the 
junction of the sont of God with the daughters of men, a supposi- 
tion which the assertion respectmg their height and bulk seems to 
justify, how remarkably are the Mosaic records confirmed by the 
whole of this description of tins mountam-bom gigantic progeny 
When, in addition, we consider that in the succeeding page ofSan- 
clioniatho, it is said the mothers of these giants were of that “ aban- 
doned class of women wlio, in those days, without any shame, pro- 
stituted themselves to any man they met , • whicli shews the in- 
creasing deprai ity of mankind in such exact consonance to the 
account of Moses, that all flesh was corrupt before God, Gen vi 
aconvictionof the icracity of the historian of the Hebrews, enforced 
upon us from a quarter so hostile arid so unexpected, irresistibly 
seizes the mind, and w e neccssanly bow down to the superior au tho- 
nty of divine inspuwtion ' ' 

Mr WaroRD, who may justly claim tlie honours of a double 
laurel, that of war and science, in his most profound and most ela- 
borate Essay on Egypt and the Nile, which I deeply regret the not 
being possessed of, till between three and four hundred jiagcs of this 
volume were printed off, and in the second section of that essay, 

* CumbtrUod « SiAcbocUtbo p 35 
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which demonstfates him to be a master of Asiatic mythology, in- 
forms us of a fact very important in this histoiical investigation. 
He affii-ms that there exists in India a race of philosophers, who 
nobly spurn the puerile ornaments with which the Brahmin 
allegorists deck their histories, and admit no incarnations of 
deities ; but insist that the Devas were mere mortals, whom the 
Supreme Being was pleased to endue with qualities approaching to 
his own godlike attributes; and that the Hindoos in general per- 
form acts of worship to some of their ancient monarchs and sages, 
who were deified in consequence of their eminent virtues."'^ To 
this assertion 1 appeal, in vmdication of that part of my hypo- 
thesis which aims to rend the veil of multiform mythology from 
a race the most remote in the annals of antiquity, and display in 
India the prototypal characters celebrated in the ante-diluvian 
world. The ground is utterly uncertain, and often fallacious; 
I shall advance with cautious footstep, and leave the rest to the 
candour of the reader. But before 1 can proceed farther m these 
comparative strictures on ante-diluvian characters, another author 
of very high, but possibly not very merited rank in antiquity, de- 
serves our cursory notice. 

_ After what has been so extensively observed concerning the credit 
due to the Egyptian dynasties by Manetho, towards the commence- 
ment of the third chapter preceding (to which I must request the 
reader, to advert, before he advances farther with rne in this histo- 
rical detail), I should have forborne to weary liis patience with any 
additional remarks on a genealogy so clearly astronomical, were 
' it not for. this peculiar circumstance, that the number of god-kings 
who constitute the first, or Aurite dynasty, beginning at Vulcan 
and ending at Typhon, the derivation of which word from the 
Arabic, al tuphon, deluge, hasbeen before noticed, amounts precisely 
to sev6fii which is the exact number of the Menus of India, reigning 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. III. p. 374. 
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from the creation to the flood That dynasty is Iiere subjoined 
also for the reader s inspection, from the Clironographia of Syncel- 
lus,* ith the periods during which they are fabulously said to have 
reigned , periods far less extravagant indeed than those allotted to 
the Indian Menus, but absolutely incompatible t\Uh all human 
computation Each Menu is, in fact, a cvcle 


THE FIRST, OR AURITE HWASTY OF THE EOYPTIAlt OOD-KINOS. 


1 V ULCAN, reigned gooo years 

3 Helius, reigned 30,000 

3 Saturn ; The reigns of these 

4 Jupiter j two planetary dei- 

ties were probably the long 
xodiacal revolutions of their 
respective orbs 
j Osiris and Isis 

6 Horus 

7 Typuon 


1 Sway ambhuva Menu, 
or Adam 
s Menu 
3 Menu 
4. Menu 


5 Menu 

6 Menu 

7 Satyaurata Menu, or 
Noah 


The reigns of tlic five latter deities are not specified, but Dio- 
dorus expressly says, that the reigns of the Egyptian gods from 
that of the sun to the period of the conquest of India by Alexan- 
der amounted to tlie sum of three and twenty thousand year3,-j" 
This is evidently an idle talc forged by some Egyptmn hierophant, 
to flatter the \anity of the Macedonian sovereign after his subju- 
gation of Eg) pt , and very similar to that related by Arrian in 
Indicts, I tlmt from Bacclius to Sandrocottus the Indians enume- 
rated one hundred and fifij -three monarchs, whose reigns took up 
the space of six thousand and forty-tw o years With respect to 

51 f DWoruf 5 fcolo», lib a p 

} ArrUai IflJt* Ind p Edit GrocorQ. 
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the number of kings who might have reigned fiom Bacchus to 
Sandrocottus, the account is probable enougli, and tlic sum of the 
years of their reign is comparatively modest J'oi Iiidici , but wc 
must leave the full examination of this question and tliat more 
important one, who the Indian Bacchus really to a future 

chapter of this history 

Of the five Indian Menus who reigned between Adam and Sa- 
t^^aurata, Sir William Jones informs us he has as yet seen little 
more than the names,"^ and unfortunately wdth those names he has 
not favoured us . the blank therefore in tlic Indian catalogue must 
be filled up hereafter. The characters in the Indian mythology cor-, 
responding with those in the above astronomical dynasty, have 
been already pointed out ; for Vulcan is Agni, or elementar}’’ fire ; 
Helms is Sur3^a, the sun ; Saturn is Sani, the planet of that name ; 
Jupiter is either the Indra, or Divespitcr of the Indians, or the pla- 
net Vrehespata personified ; Osiris and Isis are recognized in Es- 
wara and Isa, that is, the active and passive principles in nature, 
respectively exerting their powers and influence ; Arun, the cha- 
rioteer of Surya (otherwise Aurora, or the dawm), plainly reveals 
to us the African Horus ; for both words, as well indeed as Aurora, 
have undoubted affinity to the Chaldaic radix, aur, lux : and 
the Egyptian Typhon appears to be no other than Mahadeva in 
his desl] oying capacity, he who brings on the alternate conflagra- 
tions and deluges, in which charactei’ he is considered in either 
country as a being equally tremendous and abhorred. In short he is 
a personification of time, the grand destroyer of all things, and obe- 
hsks and columns are therefore his constant emblems ; at once 
marking out, by the’ir declining shadow, his progress through the 
vast circuit of desolated nature, and, by their phallic form and de- 
corations, his regeneration of objects in the course of ages, which 
they suppose eternally to be revolving. 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. II. p. i jy, 
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It 13 impossible to believe that so profoundly wise and reflecting 
a nation as were the Egyptians, could conceive the world to be go- 
verned by no supreme presidmg numen , and therefore 'then, in 
the previous passage just alluded to, I asserted Vulcan to be that 
supreme numen, I only followed the interpretation of Cudworth,* 
who justly contends for a more enlarged interpretation of tliat 
title, intimating that the more sublime philosophers of Egypt un- 
derstood by It the^rry soul of the world, which the Greeks after- 
wards literally translated by xt«rfi>s I am also anitious to 
cxplam another apparent inconsistency m that passage,''vhich 
affirms that no period "as assigned to the reign of Vulcan, as 
being the supreme God, whose “ dominion extends tlirough all 
ages, and in fact, in the part of the old chronicle -f- there alluded, 
to, inaccurately stated by Syncellus, no reign is assigned to Vulcan 
the father of the gods, because, says the original, be sbiiies by mgbt at 
well as by day , but in a succccdmg passage | Syncellus expressly 
informs us that Idanotlio computed the reign of Vulcan at nine 
thousand years Whatever various opinions they might entertain 
concerning tfieir supremo deity is of little consequence m this 
argument, but if tlicy exalted Tubal Coin to that distinguished 
eminence, they doubtless m'cstcd their deified hero with all the 
attributes and perfections appertaming to the character 

The male and female of the bovine species being so univer- 
sally venerated in India, would lead us to investigate the precise 
period when the bull of Osiris and the cow of Isis began to 
be adored as sacred animals in Egjqit , but that subject will more 
properly come under consideration when we shall enter upon the 
periods of post-diluvian historj, and consider the ancient accounts 
detailed by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, tlnd others, concerning 
Mencs, the first mortal king of Egypt, whose naitic apparently 

• Cciino'th « InttUcctaal S/itcti I p. 489 

f- S/nctUi Chfopo g nph p 18 
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bears no less relation to Menu of India, than that of the bull 
Mnevis adored at Heliopolis. Both are probably only mutilations 
of the imperial title of the elder monarchy ; the king, and the ani- 
mai his symbol, were called by names that plainly point to thcii 
original. It was not however the bull only, for the goat of Mendez, 
was also consecrated to Pan in the symbols of Egypt. Now Pan in- 
troduces to us once more the universal principle canonized under that 
name (for that principle was truly polyony mousy; and we have al- 
ready discovered the genuine Pan of Eg3’’pt in the Indian Pavana, 
sometimes called Hanumat,theson of Pavana regent of the air, all- 
encircling and all-cherishing, w^ithout winch the vital flame in 
nature must be extinguished. The prototype of the Mendezian 
goat is also evidently recognized in the satyrs of Hanumat, with a 
large army of which he conqueied India, being the general of the 
renowmed Rama, wdnch is only another name for Dionusus, or 
Bacchus. 

^ I promised before the conclusion of the -present chapter, in 
conformity to the plan* laid dowm for the conduct of this work, to 
present the reader with a sketch of such arts aiid sciences as may 
reasonably, and without exaggeration, be presumed to have been 
cultivated by the ante-diluvian race of men ; and I now proceed 
to perform that' promise, as far as the few resources within our 
reach, and the slender account's of sacred and profane writers on 
the subject, will permit thedetaib That the ante-diluvians were 
nottotally'ignorant of Astronomy, and themodcof computing Time 
by calculations of the periods of the heavenly bodies, has been 
. proved by a variety of arguments which need not be here repeated. 
The 'dire necessity imposed bn ’man 'after the fall, of earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, implies also a knowledge of Agri- 
cultuie, to which' it is probable the portion of astronomical science 
acquired by them was principally applied. But let us ascend higher 
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in thescale of events, and once more pierce to the fountain of human 
existence and human arts 

A few traditional particulars concerning the great progenitor of 
mankind have already been presented to the reader, as well fyom 
the annali of India, as of otlier Oriental empires to complete the 
portrait, some additional strictures on his possible attainments in 
general science, not w holly founded on idle traditions, are here 
subjumed for his farther consideration , 

IVithout admittmg all the romantic assertions of the Rabbles, 
before condemned, in respect to the inspired wisdom and innate 
science of Adam, it will readily be ackno^vledged that he who had 
the whole expanded volume of nature before him, w ith the finger 
of Omnipotence to direct lum m the research, must have been, as 
he was, die first, so also the greatest of ante-diluvian philosopliers 
He m particular who was able to give names to all the animals that 
passed m review before him, according to the qualities which he 
hid obsenod them to possess, must have made no small progress 
in Zoolc^ical Science, and his posterity during the course of tliem 
prolonged lives, in chasing the wild beasts of the desert) and clear- 
ing the vast forests of the old world — forests coeval with creation 
for culture, could scarcely fail of very w idely extending their know- 
ledge of animated nature Adam, situated in a lovely garden, and 
also the first tiller of the ground, could not be unacquainted with 
the virtues of herbs, plants, andjill the rich varieties of tlio vege- 
table world This supposes no small progress in the Medicinal 
Art, that a, jn the simplicity with vvluclt it was anciently practised, 
and the limits oflm possible advance in Mathematical Science, have 
been already rather extensively discusicd in a preceding page* 
As tlm Indians assert their first Menu to be author of tlicmoml and 
civil institutes winch bear lits name, and winch Sir Wiliam Jones 

• Set page 359 of Ihh roJome 
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2 s at this moment employed ih translating, so do the Hebrew 
doctors ascribe to Adam various compositions on the subject of 
Ethics, Theology, and Legislation, as well as a book on the crea- 
tion of the world, which lie bequeathed to his posterity; and 
which, together with the books ofSctli and Edris, as the Arabians 
denominate Enoch, were deposited in a chest, which many centuries 
I after the deluge was found by the patriarch Abraliam, in the coun- 
I try of the Sabians.^ This information is given us by Stanley, out 
j of the old Chaldean and Aiabian autboi s, in the following passage : 
j “ Kissaeus, a Maliomedaii writer, asserts that tlie Sabians possessed 
not only the books of Seth and Edris, but also otlicrs written by 
Adam himself ; for Abrahanr, after his expulsion h'om Chaldea by 
the tyrant Nimrod, going into the countity of the Sabians, opened 
the chest of Adam, and, behold * in it were tlie books of Adam, as 
I also those of Seth and Edris ; and the names of all tlie prophets 
that were to succeed Abraham /'•j- I should scarcely have thought 
it worth while to haN’o noticed this legend, after my former censure 
j of these Rabbinical vagaries, did it not bear considerable resemblance 
I to another legend related by Bei osus, and of which it is probably 
I the copy:, concerning certain writings asserted to have been com- 
I posed in ante-diluvian periods by Xisutbrus, at the command of 
j the Deity, and buried at Sippura, the city of the sun in Babylon ; 

I which writings, according to Berosus, were actually dug up after 
1 the flood by his posterity, and preserved in the metropolis of Chal- 
I dea. X It was from these writings deposited in the temple of Belus 
I at Babylon, that Berosus copied the outlines of his history of the 
I ante-diluvian sovereigns of Chaldea. 

j Of Seth, the virtuous and scientific son of Adam, and his I'esem- 
1 blance in character to the Indian Casyapa, the first of the race of 
I Brahmins, a distinction which is universally allowed him, enough 

I ♦ Stanley on the Oriental Philosophy, lib. 3 cap. 3. p. 36 edit. fol. 1701 

j "I t Syncelli Chronograph, p. 31. 
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It may be thought has been recently said but there js a cunous 
piece of my thological history occurring m Indian books, concern- 
ing the latter holy patriarchal Brahmui and his two,^vlyes, called 
Dm and Aditi, which is so manifest a perversion of the Scripture 
history, of Eve and the Serpent, that after having dismissed the pre- 
sent retrospective discussion relative to ante-diluvian hterature, I> 
shall easily be, pardoned for prolonging- this chapter with the in- 
terestmg relation of it ^ r > 

It may, I, think, fairly be concluded that all those Indian jjer- 
sonages who flourished m the first yug, or period of the world, and- 
are called the immediate progeny of Brahma, if not wholly alle- 
gorical bemgs, a curcumstance only to be decided upon by an at- 
tentive consideration of their history, were ante-diluvians, and to 
tliat number, therefore, ,I refer Nareda, the author of the Indian 
system of Music, who was the son of Brahma, by his wife Saras- 
w atty, the goddess of eloquence Nareda invented the Indian vma, 
or testudo, and “ in truth, says Sir William Jones, * he was an 
ancient lawgiver and astronomer , and he accordingly compares 
him to the Hermes of Egypt But as we have proved from his 
other dissertations that Buddha, the son of Soma, is the regent -of 
the phinct Mercuiy, we must leave this dubious matter to be far- 
ther explained hereafter by that learned Orientalist Now, accord- 
ing to the express words of Scripture, Jubal was the father cf all 
iiicb as handle the harp and organ, and he was probably the originaL 
Apollo of the East, a arcumsftmro which that title, derived from 
ab, or ap, father, and the Assyrian ^i/f, or lord, seems plainly to proto 
I consider Nareda therefore as cither Jubal himself, or if ihoTndian 
character bcmcrcly allegorical,ns thatpatriarch concealed undertho 
veil of mythology The Orientals mdecd seem to hate entertained 
xery early and \cry high conceptions of the amazmgpow or of music, 
since they male the union of the human body and soul to be the 
\ III Rocarch*J tcI III p 6* 





result of the energies of harmony. It is related, by Chardin out of 
the tiaditionaiy of the ancient Persians, tlmt after God had 

formed man of ca soul, which emaned from the divine es- 

sence, shcwintv i(!luctance to enter its terrestnal liabitation, the 
ano-el Gabi icl sooO^ and cheered the celestial wanderer, by waking, 
melodious mcasui k and that at length she entered her place of so- 
journing, b}'' the of tlie fiagelct.* 

Jabal, the son of Lamech, is said to have been the falhct of 
such as dik'd! in cattle, that is to say, he 

\\ as the inventor whatever appei tains to the art of pasturage ; 
of making tents the' shepherd, and folds for the flock, Abel 
indeed had piccccl^^ ^^hn in this occupation, but Jabal brought it 
to pel fection • in Jabal, therefore, we clearly perceive tlie prototype 
of the 1 uial Pan, t^^ Apollo Nomius of the Greeks, and the Creesh- 
na of India, in his pastoral cliaracter at Matliura. In tliis character 
Creeshna hears tl ® Gopal, which in Sanscjit means, lite- 

rally, a herdman^ whether this word has any^relation to Ja- 
bal, as Its apparel*^ resemblance in European characters seems to 
intimate, as well a circumstance forgotten to be mentioned by 
me before, whetP®^ the Hebrew Ischa, which Stillingfleet says 
the Rabbinical bo assert was the name of the mother of mankind, 
before Adam alteM it to Eve,*^ may not have been the original 
whence the Indi?*^ Is3> and the Egyptian Isis were derived, must 
be left to the dete^^^ii^^tion of others. It may here pertinently be 
remarked, that th^^^t of pasturage colild not fail of being well and 
early understood i^ India, since, by the law of Brahma, a fourth 
part of the natic'J’ doonled ito' be shepherds and husbandmen 
from their birth, < f 

Among the arts flourishing in the ante-diluvian world, on the- 
authority of Jose jhus, may be reckoned Architecture, of the exist- 

* Voyages de Chart^* HI. p. 179 

t See his Origines P- 55** J and Patrick on Genesis, lii. 20 , 
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ence of whrch we- have recorded proof in the columns of Seth, ‘the 
one of ■brick, the other of' stone; erected 'as acbalner against thef 
incursions of an apprehended deluge, to perpetuate the principles^ 
of a still nobler science, Astfonomy 'These mbnumentstof tlieir 
archftectural Skill he reports to have survived that event, 'of Which- 
assertion although we have'shewh the probable fallacy, the fact 
of those pillars being erected appears tooremain unshaken , and 
that these inscriptions tiere cut deeply into stone, prbbdbly'in 
hieroglyphic ^mbols, argues also some advance of knowledge in the 
elegant arts both of Sculpture and Engraving Indeed thetebiote 
aun in antiquity to which the oldesthieroglyphics dut on the gra-o 
nite columns of Egypt, and the characters engraved on the wntten' 
mountains of Arabia, are referred to by the best writers, approaches 
so near to that of the flood, thatit is'scarcelj' possible toisupp'dse’ 
both the design and exact execution of them not to be the re^lt of 
ante-diluvian wisdom, descending to the Egyptians and Arabians' 
by tlie channel of Hahi, or Cush > Thd Arabians mdeed, accordmg 
to Murtadi, preserve among them to'this day traditions derived, to^ 
them from a very ancient Coptic source, 'that the pyramids them- 
selves, those wonderful structur&i, planned and exetAited on the best 
geometrical pnnciplcs for duration, sveTe built tliree' hundred years 
before the deluge, by an antc-diluvian prince of the name of Saurid, 
dn htcount of the rapid approach to 'completion of Seths pro- 
phecy relative to the inundation of the globe * But though suppo- 
sitions of this kind are not admissible, no more than those of some 
modem authors, who consider the stupendous remains of stone 
buildings of Inconceivable magnitude,' and colossal statues dis- 
covered in the new-found world, as of ante-diluviah fabrication, 
they serve to mark the immense antiquity of architectural science 
In a sentence preoedmg, I have used the words "'appeSrs to remain 

• Set Mortadii E0pt» trwjlalni from the Anb!cb7'M Vtutr p 50 ‘dood Ldadon, 
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unshaken,:' because it hont conferring upon the Sethites honourfi 
that possibly nia5'^'iiot be due to a line that aspired to nobler dis- 
tinctions, we have still sufficient evidence of the existence of this 
art in th6 ancient \v.6rld; ibr independent of this circumstance, wc 
know that the ante-diluvians must have been rather extensively 
acquainted .with .architecture, since Moses himself informs us that 
Caihi when he went out from the prcseuLC of the JLordj dwelt in the 
land of .Nody or Naid (a word signifying io wandcr)y and there 
built a city, which he called by the name of his first-born, Enoch. 
On this subject of ante-diluvian science, the excellent Sir Walter 
Raleigii has a very judicious observation relative to the invention 
of so many arts, useful to the purposes of life, by the race of Cain ; 
he intimates, tliatas the latter were a progeny addicted to earthly 
pursuits, pleasure, and ambition, tlie arts of Music, Agriculture, 
and working of Metals, \sere properly ascribed to tlieir invention ; 
while III the celestial offspring commenced the more exalted sciences 
of Divinity, Prophecy, and Astronomy: the children of the one 
beheld the heavens, the children of the other, the earth.* 

But as the ante-diluvians had these ideas of maso'nry and sculp- 
ture intimately connected with architecture, so must they also, in 
some degree, havebeen acquainted with the principles of Naval ar- 
chitecture and Navigation, or the ark in which Noah was pre- 
served, and the vessel in which the seventh Menu or Satyaurata 
sailed, under the guardian cai;e of Veeshnu, could never have been 
built ; for though in forming the proportions of these sacred ves- 
sels the. fabricators confessedly followed the* commands of the 
respective deities,.who enjoined the erection of them, yet it cannot 
reasonably be supposed that every plank was laid, and every joint 
fitted by immediate inspiration. Romantic as the sentiment -may 
appear, I am also inclined to think that the powers of the Magnet 
• Sir W. Raleigh’s History of the World, p 44 edit. .1676. 
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were not wholly unknowir to -our 'ante^luvian ancestor3,'Iand 
probably, by the useiof it, as a Becondaiyjneans under dmne Pro- 
vidence, Nbah was enabled, his. dreadful Voyage over, to 'regain 
that temperate Chaldtanrregion.iwhich we^have proved Hvasi the 
liappy abode of tlie ante-diluvian patriarchs 'The invention of 
the loadstone has been thou^it a modem discovery, and as such 
has been mentioned bj me, 'but a recebt'.perusal of Dr Hyde 
enables me now to affirm, that the -Chaldeans and Arabians had nn- 
mcmonally made use of it, to guide themiover^the vast deserts 
that overspread their respective countnes and, accordmg .to the 
Chmese records, the /emperor Ching-vang,'above a thousand years 
before Christ, presented the ambassadors of rthe king ofiCochm- 
China with a species of/magnetic indevj which,’ says .Martmius, 
“certe monstrabat Iter, site terra illud.isiveman facientibus . The 
Chinese, he adds, call this instrument CniNAit ,> a name by which 
they at this day denominate ibe manner s compass -f- In respect 
to /the Indians, tliore can be little doilbt of'thoirliavmg been as 
early acquainted with tho' magnet, as the earliest of those. riations 
whom their gems and nch manufactures alliircd to their coast, 
and whose shores they themselves visited mtireturn . and that 
they were, m the/ remotest mras,/ engaged mot less tlian ithe 
Phoenicians m projects of distant comraerceandnavigation,.which 
cannot be extensively earned ion without a knowledge of the 
magnet s powers,' I have this strong and curious evidence to pto- 
ducc , for m the most venerable of their sacred^law tracts, ithe 
Institutes of Menu, that is the fitst, or Swayambhbva Menu, 
supposed by the (Indians to have been revealed, by thatpnraeval 
legislator many millions ofjcarsmgo, andito which, in^fact, sifter 
mature deliberation, Su' Willmm Jones cannot assign la Jess.jm- 

• E-€ Ilydf de ReUgiooe VocTum Penimm p 1S9 ' 
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cietit date than one thousand or fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian sera, but which is probably of a far superior traditional 
antiquity, there is a curious passage on the legal interest of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cases, “ with an exception in 
regard to adventures at sea"'*^ At all events, I shall hereafter be 
able, by additional arguments, to prove the magnet to be of very 
ancient use in Asia, and the knowledge of it was probably the gift 
of Noah to his posterity, who settled on the coast of Phoenicia ; 
for without that gift it was impossible for them to have explored, 
as tradition and history prove they did, in the earliest seras, the 
most distant quarters of the habitable globe. If, however, the 
first race of men should not even partially have been acquainted 
with the use of the compass, that attention with which their pro- 
longed lives enabled them to mark the periodical revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, would probably have led them to the in- 
vention of such a simple instrument as the marine astrolabe, by 
which the altitude of the pole, and the stars most useful in navi- 
gation, might have been taken at sea, and their course regulated 
accordingly. 

That the elder -Buddha of India is, in fact, the elder Hermes of 
Egypt, no doubt remains' with me, no more than that the original 
character 4s of ante-diluvian race, a conjecture which the high rank 
in antiquity assigned them by the writers of both nations, greatly 
■corroborates. - It is the opinion of many learned mythologists tvho 
have trodden ante-diluvian ground, that by the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing marks of scientific excellence 'which characterize .the 
Egyptian Hermesr viz. his invention of letters, and those inniime- 
-rable' treatises \yhich he is supposed to have written on' theology, 
astronomy, chemistry, geometry, and other -branches of natural 
philosophy, all which were solemnly borne in proc^^sion, as vene- 
rable fragments of antiquity, by the hierophant in the pomp of 

• Sec vol. I. p. 429, and vol. II. p. 371. 
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Osiris luid Isis, the patriarch Enoch is unequivocally pointed out , 
especially since he is expressly said by Mailetho to ha\e flourished 
before the floodi and to haVeioscnbed jin sacred character^-thejprin- 
ciples of the ante-diluvian astronomy on certain columns erected 
jn the land ofSenad * The Jens and the Ethiopians have a booly 
of ancient traditions, which they l^old in the highest estiniatiDli> 
and consider as the production of that holj patriarch, to wliom thej 
affirm “ the archangel Unel, wlio ptesides over^thOiStars by the 
command of God, retealed the months, the tropics,' and the yearjioj- 
Hence, in Jonathan s Targum,J Enoch is railed tllegreat scribe, aqd 
he also, like Ins ancestor Seth, is said to have engraved on)pillars 
prophetic and astronomical predictions relatn e to the final pejrvfwr^, 
or purification of the world by fire, to whichnndeed direct allusion 
js made ni Jude, where, speaking of tlte fiifal conflagration and 
judgment, that apostle says, and Eilocb, the sivenlb^from Adam, 
FRo?nisrED of these things \ 14 ThisevidenceofthcaCtual exist- 
ence, in ancient times, of such a book is verj pointed and decisive 
That book, therefore, though considered as blending many fables 
w ithsomev cry ancicntand generally received tradition3,by nomeans 

■wants vouchers for its authenticity Mr Bruce, on fact, brought 
three finely illumined copiC3,of it from Abyssinia, and a variety of 
evidence proves it to have been m bemg long before the Christian 
tem, for Eupolcmns,'nn ancient Jewish writer, mentioned in Euse- 
bius § as living at the time the Septuagint was undertaken, alludes 
to the book of Enoch, when he says " Enoch was instructed in all 
things by the angels, and through him we received the knowledge 
of them , II and it is also ated by Alexander Polyhistor, a writer 
who flourished about ninety years before the Christianiaira, and 
from whom Synccllus has preserved so many ample extracts. There 

* See pije iSl preetifini + Liber Enoch ipirf SpnctHam p 5j ^ 
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the sons of Seth are called the Egregori, and ate said to have been ^ 
the inventors of all arts and sciences ; having been* instructed in 
them during their innocent state, before-their communication with 
the Cainite progeny, while they resided in the holy mountain, by ■ 
the angels of God. ^ The Greek Christians, and all the ancient 
Arabian writers^ accorduig to Abulfaragius, supposed Enoch to 
be the first Egyptian Hermes ; the' latter, as was before remark- 
ed,' called himEdris, an Arabic word, signifying aprofowid inves- 
iigator of occult sciefice ; and this Beidavi, a learned Arabian com- 
mentator on the Koran cited by Hottihger, expressly confirm's; 

Enochj^'says'that writer, “is called^E-dris, on account of the variety 
of the sciences-in which he was skilled^; for the Most High delivered 
him down thirty volumes. It' is also affirmed’ he was the first cala- 
mographer, versed in astronomy and arithmetic.^'-f The same Ara- 
bian Kissasus, from whom- the reader has been presented with a ' 
fragment cited by Stanley, concerning tliis famous Edris of the 

j ' 

Orientals,'whom, however, he makes a descendant of Enoch, writes 

' t ' 

thus ; “ Edris, on whom be peace, was the first who after Enoch,- 
the son of Seth, the son of Adam, wrote with a pen. This art Edris ' 
afterwards taught his sons, who ceased not to possess the books 
of Seth and Edris by hereditary right ariiong themselves, until the' 
times of Noah and of A.braham ; after that 4he high God aided him 
against Nimrod, on whom be malediction.^'^' ' ' ’ 

Sufficient proofs have now been adduced concerning- the uni- 
versal consent of the Asiatics on the subject of Enoch's learning, ' 
traditionally ‘deliveredCdown from the remiDtest periocLof antiquity, • 
as well as their general persuasion that he was the elder Hermes of 
Egypt. For the more particular proofs that he could be no other 
than the celebrated Buddha of the JBrahmins, I must refer the 

• Abulfaragii Hist. Dynast, p 63. ’ 
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reader to a future and more extended discussion on the subject, in 
my dissertation on the literature of India In the mean time, I 
must remark that the elder Buddlia of India, to whom this character 
so accurately applies, is one i of the most extraordinary persons 
whom their history records, his birth bcing^of planetary distmction, 
and himselfan emanation of Veeshnu, by which title lam persuaded 
the Indians only mean a person of the first ages, endowed with 
superior accomplishments, and more than usually, sublime virtues 
Now although, in submission to the better judgment of Sir William 
Jones, I liave referred to post-diluvian ages all the incarnations of 
Veeshnu, among which Buddha ranks the eighth, when we con- 
sider that there were two Buddhas, and the utter uncertainty of 
the real period in which any of those incarnate deities, if all be not 
wholly imaginary, flourished, the method of classing the Avatars, 
in order to render ,them m some degree consistent with history, 
can be no sohd objection to his being numbered among the ante- 
diluvian sages Whatever the modem Brahmins assert concerning 
Buddha is very little to the purpose either way, for their accounts 
are absolutely irreconcilable and inconsistent , some of them pla- 
ang him in the third age, and others at the commencement of tlie 
Call yug Both invented and taught astronomy, both rule m the 
same planet, and both give tlieir name to the same day of the week , 
the Boodh-war of India being the Dies Mercuni of the Egyptian 
and Greek astronomers it is the same deified cliaracter, therefore, 
under tw o difibrciit denominations, and both appear to me, for the 
rcasonsabovementioticd, to have their archcly pc m the philosophic 
son of Seth 

Vflien the race of Cain deserted the altars of Jehovah, they com- 
menced their adoration of the heavenly orbs and the physasil ele- 
ments, which afterwards became their sovereign divinities The 
whole of tlie dynasties aboie enumerated, in which the Oriental 
appellatucs of tlie Sun and Fireso constantly occur ns adjuncts to 
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tire riaiTies of 'illustrious heroes, demonstrate theitotal absorption 
of the ancients ilv the contemplation of those dazzling objects of 
ancient -superstitieni Of the latter powerful agent in the works 
of nature, they entertained the 'most- awful conceptions, ‘since its 
, tremendous effects ' were often visible, even in the ante-dilu vian 
world after the fall, in the bursting volcano, which issuing from 
thebowels*of the'agitated globe, convulsed the loftiest mountains, 
and reducfed to aShes the proudest cities of Asia. * On the flaming 
•plains of ^Baku,"vVliere thep'riests’^hight and day -Watched the burn- 
ing'naphtha, and lighted thence their tbrches to renovate the sacred 
' Bame^hat Burned in the temples of 'the sun, that tiiystefious em- 
Blem allusive to the ’priirTogenial light" which dispersedhhe ^afk- 
ness of thenhtol;''the Asiatics had observed its wonderful pro- 
pei'ties and resistless operations. ’ Indeed, when ^ we consider the 
' ‘globe which we inhabit, 4n a phiioTsophical point of view^ and 
reflect upon the convulsions which every part of Its surface must 
have undergone in the long lapse of revolving ages, and principally 
by the devastations of fire when'- we consider that, according to 
recent and not superficial observations made on' the matter oT 
which ^they consist, that every "more prominent rock; -and every 
iuountain of distinguished magnitude upon It, Is in all probabilify 
■ail' extinguished volcano, and that even i^ands of, considerable di- 
mensions have , sprung updn the very'bosom cf the ocean, the 
effect of those subterraneous fires which rage in' regions far be- 
low the expanse of waters; there Is the most solid reason to con-- 
elude' that the great chain of mouhtains extending across the 
Greater Asia, has, in periods to which human records do not ascend,' 
exhibited -the same flaming phenomena which the Andes of America 

uight present to the navigators' of the great Pacific ocean ; and' 
that the -precipices of Caucacus, SoleymaniCuh, and the Gauts,ure 
the result of subterraneous fires. , In fact, the mountains Pf Persia 
‘ and the neighbouring island of Ormuz, still exhibit volcanos that 
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occasTonally vomit out flames and deadly sulpbureous vapours. 
Tlie famous high mountam m Ceylone, mentioned before, and 
called Picod Adama, at certain seasons shews the lament fires which 
doubtless ongmally contributed to its formation The great island 
of Japan/ accordmg to the accounts of travellers, is a vast store- 
house of volcanic fire , all the more conspicuous mountains con- 
tmually burning, and the neighbounng sea^by night gleaming 
with the numerous fires which issue from the summits ofjthe 
mountains submerged in its bosom The'Phihppme and Molucca 
islands, Java, Sumatra, and Terrtate, all abound with volcar\os — 
volcanos that probably rent them from the great contment Boom- 
ing, and dispersed the shattered fragments of the Asiatic world 
over the Indian ocean For the accomplishment of these stupen- 
dous events; „we need not refer to an imaginary etemityj the 
penod of the deluge affords a date sufficiently distant in the annals 
of tune, and m my humble opinion, that was the precise period of 
their discerption . . 

f , Observing the wonderful operations of nature by the process of 
fire, m the melted mmerals that rolled in torrents down the sides of 
the flammgmountain, m their resistless course sweepingaway every 
mtervenmg object, or assimilating it with its own substance, the 
antc-diluvians endeavoured to imitate her supreme analyzingpower, 
and \cry early obtained the knowledge of Chemistry To what 
extent indeed that primitive race knew the art of decompoundmg 
or combining bodies by means of fire, it is impossible to ascertam , 
but without being considerable adepts in the hermetic art, as it has 
been called from Hermes its lalsely supposed mventor, neither 
could Tubal Cain bate been the instructor of every artificer in 
brass or arms, nor the Indian Visvacarma, or Mulaber, the active 
substitute of Agin, havoTorged the fiery shafts of the deified rajahs, 
from tint dcitj denominated Agni-nstm, and made use of in the 
Sat) a, or first age of the world Tiic use ol fire-arms in the earliest, 
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andconsequently.the ante-diluvian period of their empire (for to the 
ante-diluvian hypothesis I must still adhere, as the only rational 
.mode ofexplaining the, extravagant, though in some instances the 
authenticated chronological details of the Indians), opens a wide field 
for reflection, since it appears to provethat the natives of this country 
had' immemorially the use of gunpowder, and the metallic instru- 
ments of death which are employed in the offensive use of that de- 
structive article. . If 1 the Agni-aster of ancient times bear any re- 
semblance to the fire-rocket used in the modern wars of India, and 
which wasalso introduced with such success into the military school 
of the great Timur, it proves that they^had the use of z/walso; 
the extraction and fusion of which ore, and the preparation of it for 
u^, are among the most complex'and elaborate operations of che- 
mistry. The fire-rocket is described by a gentleman who personally 
examined them 'in India, “ to consist of a tube of iron about eight 
inches long, and an inch and a half in diameter, closed at one end. 
It is filled in the same manner as an ordinary sky-rocket, and fast- 
ened towards the end , of a Apiece of bamboo, scarcely as thick as a 


walking-pane, and about four feet long, which is pointed with iron; 
at the opposite end of the tube from the iron point, or that towards 
the head of fhe shaft, is the match. The man who uses it points 
the head of the shaft that is shod with iron at the object to which 
he means to direct it, and, setting fire toMie match, ,it goes off .with 
great velocity. ^ By the irregularity of its motion, it is difficult to 
be avoided; and sometimes acts with considerable effect, especially 
among cavalry .''^/There is another proof of the early acquaintance 
of the Indians with the penetrating and destructive nature of fire 
exhiibited^in the r/jate ‘or;,symbol of Veeshnii, with which'he de- 
stroys the malignant Assoprs.- It is a circular mass of fire, which 
instinct with life, like the thunderbolt of the Grecian Jove, when 


• See Mr. Crauford’s Sketches, vol Ili p. 56 * and consult the engraying of it m'-thV 
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who liave examined matters on the spot, and the sum of their opi- 
nions IS the statement which follows Moses acqiamts us, “ that a 
nver went out of Eden to water the garden, anJ from thence it 
■was parted, and became mto four heads Eden seems to have been 
a portion of Babylonia , the garden of Eden, or Paradise, ivas situ- 
ated on the united stream of the Euphrates and Tigris, after their 
confluence, these mers, before their union, are the two heads, or 
principal mers, called by Moses Forat and Hiddekel, and, dividing 
again below the garden into t«o distinct branches, form the Pison, 
and Gihon of the Hebrew histonan • 

A thousand Eastern tales, as may be seen at large m the WTiters 
just cited, have been propagated by the Jewish rabbi and the va- 
rious Persian and Arabian writers, concerning the gigantic form 
and powers of Adam , but though these must ever be considered 
as ridiculous legends, it certainly is neither irrational nor impious, 
since Adam is represented as created perfect, and in the mage of bis 
Maker, to presume that he was endowed w ith intellectual qualities, 
far more (Ktcnsive and \ igorous than any of his posterity liave 
since enjoyed It is tlie unhappy lot of that degenerate posterity 
to arm c at any deg^ of superior wisdom and science among 
their species only by \cry slow advances, and after iduch severe 
mental exertion but it is possible and credible, tliat he who was 
appointed to replenish and subdue the earth, and to be tlie sov ereign 
lord both of its human and its bestial inhabitants, was intuitively 
inv ested at his creation w ith faculties of reflecting, comparing, and 
judging, adequate to his important station, and proportionate to 
the extent of his dominion This, indeed, seems to be evident 
from his being able to give names, doubtless expressive of their 
various nature, and distinguishing qualiflcatioiis, to the several 
anunals tliat passed in review before him, when ns yet he could not 

• Cotinili B«Jun ■ CttxnpUi Sicn CMrcr’i Diittrarioni on tht Temitriil Piradlit, 
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possibly be acquainted with them by means of observation and 
lexperience. Whatever knowledge Adam possessed, must indeed 
have been innate ; but to assert, with some of the writers cited in 
the Bibliotheque Orientale, that he was fully acquainted with the 
whole range of science ; in particular, that he was profoundly 
skilled in that of the heavens, and that his speculative mind was 
conversant in all kinds of moral, philosophical, and mathematical 
knowledge, is certainly to exceed the bounds of probability, and 
rather contrary, as Mr. Bayle justly observes, to what may more 
justly be inferred from Scripture, in regard to the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, which was not only “ good for food and pleasant to 
the eyes, but desirable to make one wise/'* How far the Almighty 
might condescend to make our great progenitor acquainted with 
^he true system of the universe, in so beautiful a region of which he 
had placed him, not for the gratification of an impertinent curiosity, 
^ut for the exercise of his virtue, and for the trial of his obedience, 
^t IS impossible for us to ascertain. He might in reality be as little 
Acquainted with that system as possibly was the Hebrew historian ; 
Respecting whom I have repeatedly observed, that to fulfil the 

'i 

character in which he had been appointed to act, that of a great 
Legislator, it ^as by no means necessary that he should have been 
i profound astronomer, and acquainted with the principles of the 
^Pythagorean philosophy. 

Man was by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence formed a 
glorious, but a finite being. Stationed by that Providence in a spot 
)f the universein magnitude scarcely exceeding a point, when com- 
pared with its vast circumference, endowed with very limited fa- 
culties, but faculties sufficient for the contracted circle in which he 
vas ordained to move, he yetkad it in his power to secure an ele- 
rated station of distinction, and to enjoy a large portion of felicity, 
n any very extensive degree to have gratified his restless avidity 

* Genesis, chap. m. ver. 6 
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after knowledge beyond this •• visible diurnal sphere, would hat d 
been doing him material injury The all-wise Creator, m pursumg 
such a Ime of conduct, would have rendered him less happy than 
he was intended to be, and less fit for the duties he was to discharge 
The knowledge of his limited capacity, while it repressed the 
ebullition of his pnde, should have taught him obedience and re- 
signation , It ough t to have added vigour to his v irtue, and fervour 
to his de\ otion It is a melancholy, but an incontrovertible truth, 
that new acquisitions of knowledge do not often bnng with them 
a proportionate mcrease of happmess It w as the mdulgence of an 
inordinate and criminal ambition, and the gratification of a forbid- 
den curiosity, that hurled our great ancestor from Paradise The 
Almighty saw that insatiable ambition predominant in his soul, 
and commanded the angel with the flaming sivord to drive him 
from the pure regiolis of delight and innocence, now contaminated 
by his offence , and suffered him to wander a solitary, but not an 
unpiticd exile, amidst the abodes of misery and mortality 
This account of the position of Adam by the Almighty, in an 
abundant and beautiful garden, together with all the circumstances 
of his subsequent temptation and fall, has been ridiculed by some 
WTiters as absurd, while by others it has been considered as an 
ingenious Oriental allegory, to account for the ongin and introduc- 
tion of Es iL into the world This is not the place for any exten- 
sKc agitation of a question, which has been often and ably discussed 
by others I sliall only obsdne, that the least know ledge of tlie 
customs and manners of Asiatic nations, who have ever joined to 
theu" notions of Paradise, the s ordure of gardens, the bloom and 
odour of flowers, murmurmg fountains, and cooling fruits, so 
grateful in a burning climate, must annihilate every idea of ab- 
rurditj in the Mosaic narration , and tliat toconsider the whole as 
an allegory, is not onlj to throw over it the veil of inexplicable 
confusion, and Involve the whole Pcntatcucli of Moses m doubt 
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and obscurity, but to shake to its very basis Christianity, which 
commences in the promise^ that the Seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serp,ent/" 

In reality, if we take the history of the fall in any other sense 
than, the obvious literal sense, we plunge into greater perplexities 
than, ever. Some well meaning pious commentators havo indeed 
endeavoured to reconcile all difficulties by considering some parts 
of the Mosaic history in an allegorical, and other parts in a literal 
sense ; b^t this is to act in a manner utterly inconsistent with the' 
tenour and^spirh of that history, and with the views of a writer, -the 
distinguishing characteristics of whose production are simplicity, 
purity, and truth. jThere is no medium, nor palliation ; the whole 
is ,allego;'ical> or the whole is literal. The Indians have an entire 
EURAN^ on this Very subject : the story is there told in the same 
manner the, facts narrated uniformly, correspond, and the conse-* 
quenc^s are equally- tremendous. Hence, possibly, it has arisen that 
in their mythology, the king of the evil assoors or daemons^ is called 
the king of serpents, of which poisonous reptiles, folded together 
in horrible pontortions, their hell, or Naraka, is formed. What is 
yeryjremarkable, is', that the name of this serpent monarch is Nag a, 
and ho -is the prince of the Nagas, or Naigs, in whiclr Sanscrit ap- 
' peBation we plainly trace the Hebrew Nach ash, which is the very 
WLord used for the particular serpentine tempter, and, in general, 
for all serpents throughout the Old Testament. In its primary 
sense, the Word:signifies diviner, augur iumfecit^ and therefore a cer- 
tain species of serpents, for they were ever divided into two dis- 
tinct classes accprdjng to , their qualities, the noxious and the in- 
noxious,, have, been immemorially considered throughout all Asia 
asv sacred, animals, and as having something prophetical in their 
nature. ^ Th.eir bodies have eyer been selected as the usual and fa- 
voured abode of the deity, and all, the statues of Indian deities in 
the Elephanta cavern are therefore enveloped with serpents to mark' 
their divinity. The Indians, who universally beBeve in the agency 
voL. I. 3 B 
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of good and evil spints, bynonieansconcei\e any thing absurd, re- 
pugnant to reason, or adverse to a sound system of theology, m the> 
supposition that one of the numerous and subtle 6 pu"itsthat tenant 
the sast regions of the ethereal kingdom should, by the permission 
of the supreme Governor of the unnerse, fdr \\ ise, but to man m- 
Bcrutablc reasons, have entered into the beautiful’ and resplen- 
dent form of that peculiar serpent of eastern and southern "climes,’ 
whose body glitters like flame, and instead of crawling upon flie’ 
ground, like tho common reptile of that name, mounts upon wmgs 
of burnished gold, like the fiery flying serpents mentioned m Isaiah 
XIV 99, and might therefore well be conceived to have been an 
angel of light by the deluded Eve • From mnumerable treatises 
also in their language, in which the brute creation is perpetually 
represented as endowed with the powers of speech, it may be pre- 
sumed, that the serpents assuming a voice m this grand drama of 
Paradise, would by no means either excite astonishment in the 
mind of the Indian, or give birth to any sentiments tending to m- 
validate the credit of tho pnncipal fact , nay, it is more than pro- 
bable, that the very general belief, in this part of Asia, that brute 
ammals, in the most annent teras of the world, were not only 
gifted with speech, but also possessed the faculty of discoursing 
rationally, originated m some mutilated tradition concerning the 
serpents accosting Esc on this fatal occasion m the human ac- 
cent j 

Together ssith the Indian doctrine of good and evil genii, or 
damionSiSTiriously ojxrating upon the classes of mankind, it may bo 
proper to mention that the celebrated Persian dogma of the two 
OBASD rat ciriES, predominant m nature, good and es il, svas pro- 
Inbls founded on the obscure intimation given m Genesis 'rclathc 
to the tree whose fruit produced m tho mind of tho consumer tho 
know ledge of that moral distinction , nor can it be doubted, that tho 
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Indian notion of an Amreeta, or, water of immortality, as well as 
the nectar and ambrosia, represented by the Greeks as the food 
of their gods, are corruptions of what is there reported concern- 
ing the tree of life, .the exalted ethereal juices of whose rich pro- 
duce were intended, had he continued in innocence, to renovate the 
exhausted spirits of man ; to quicken, when languishing, the crim- 
son current of life ; and to impregnate the whole system with re- 
kindled energy and vigour. 

- W,e have already considered the four Indian yugs in the light of 
vast astronomical periods, for such is their primitive and genuine^ 
original. We must now regard them in that secondary view in 
which -the Brahmins themselves consider them, that is, in a philo- 
sophical and moral sense, as connected with history and mytho- 
logy ; and 'investigate what events are, in Sanscrit annals, recorded 
-to have happened during those periods. 

I , When we bring these yugs to the test of reason, and the stand- 

\j ^ 

ard of historical verity, and when we compare them with the re- 
ceived traditions of other nations concerning the early history of 
the human species, in the mind that duly attends to all the pa- 
rallel circumstances of the case, there can arise little doubt, but^ 
that by the satya, age, or age of perfection, the , Brahmins ob- 
scurely allude to the state of perfection and'happiness enjoyed by 
man in Paradise. — It is impossible to explain what the Indian 
writers assert concerning the universal purity of manners, and th^ 
luxurious and unbounded plenty prevailing jn that primitive sera 
without this supposition. Justice, truth, philanthropy, were then 
practised among all the orders and classes of mankind ; there was 
then no extortion, no circumvention, nor fraud used in their dealings 
one with another : perpetual oblations smoked on the altars of the 
deity ;j every tongue uttered praises; and every heart glowed with 
' gratitude to the supreme Creator., The gods, in token of their ap- 
probation of the , conduct of mortals, condescended frequently to 

3B 2 
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■become incarnate, SM hold personal con\'erse witli’the yel urt&ei 
pnncd race of mortals , to ihstruct theln in arts and sciences, td 
Unveil their ov/n sublime functioiiS and pufe nature,*- and make 
them acquamted \\ ith the economy of those celestial re^fohs hTco 
which they i\ere to be immediately traiidated when the ptrToif ot 
then- terrestrial probation expired According to the Brahmin/, 
during the Satya, or golden age, the supteme Veeshno hiift^elf 
descended at four different penods, during the succeediiig TAittri 
or silver age, that ddity descended three times , m the DWap'ar, 
or ebp^r age, the brazen age of the Greeks, only tWice , aiid' 
in the present, Cali, or earthen age of ifgaooo years duratibii,' the* 
iron age of the Greeks, the earth is ohly to be honodfed ohch 
with his pnSened, when all the impious are to be extirpated' * It 
1ms been before remarked, as a circumstance very consonant to' 
the assertion of Scripture, that at the end of the Call age the 
earth, according to the Brahmins, is to be destroyed'by a 'gehcral 
conflagration , the traditions of rill nations unanimously confinn" 
this doctrine Adam according to Josephus, 'prfedicted two ^rand 
periods to the existing world, the first by means of water, the last^ 
by the visitation of fire Wiiat the Paghri traditions affirm, reve-^ 
lation w’onderfully corroborates The Indians might have derived' 
the maxim froni their patriarchal ancestors, but' doubtless thriir 
physical rcscarclics tended to strengthen the supposition Theysavvr 
tliat riRE was the great destroy mg agent m nature, an agent in 
Its opemtions at once terrible, and resistless , and they', therefore, 
assigned to the action of that clement tlio tremendoris calastropllri 
of her final dissolution j t ' 

The above curious division of the time, which they' suppose the' 
world IS to last, into so many distinct yicriods, each gradually de- 
creasing III extent, IS, as we Invc before observed, connected with'’ 
the favounte but romantic notion entertained by those phllfaso- 
phers, tliat v irtuc lias decreased after a certam arithmctidal pro-' 
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{jortibA ih'tlife fbCii" agbs' abbve bnbiliei'a'ted and/ sti'ibt’ly to 
fo propriety, I ought iniftYediatefy to commeiTcb my hiistbf y bf the 
fbUr fitst of 'tlie ten' Avatais, thkt is, 'the Matsy^a, the' Coirrlii k, fhe 
Varay and the Sing ihcanVations, which tbbl^ pracb'ih the^S'kiya 
age. It is clear how'ever to mySelf, and mu'^t, l am bf opiihbn,“feb 
evident to every Indian scholar, that neither the three hrs't Ava^ark, 
\Vhrcli entirely relate to the destru'ctibn of mankind in a gbiieral 
d'elugb, for their accumut'akd impieties ^ alid the fecbWy 'of the 
globe submerged iii the waters bf the ocean; nor' the fodiflhj'iii 
^hich an arrogant monarch is punished' by tlie signal and instan- 
taneous vengeance of heaven,' for dreadful blaspheihibs uttered 
against' the supreme Ruler of the \\orld, can possibly belong tb ah 
age of such ^consummate perfection and fehcfty. To ob^brvbcbh- 
sistericy; therefore, l am' compelled to follow the line riiatked bli't 
by Sir 'William Jones, and refer the’ ten principal 'Avdtdt^, ■Wlilbh 
haVe th'bte' particularly been detailed fo hs^frbm'Sanscrit bb8ks; to 
post-diluviari lifstory ; although I cannbt entirely cohcedS'tb^ 'rfijr 
learned friend's decision, that the-Satya age, so evidently ;^Ouiting 
tb Paradisaical happiness 'and innocence, ought solely tb' be ’ co9i- 
fihed to' the period immediately succeeding the ’flood: Hb dlioV^'s 

1'' tv ~ ^ ^ r 

in another place that there 'were',’m every age of theSvorld,-ihhu- 
riidrabie^ such’ imagined desceh'ts bf the deity,- though these' are thb 
teir principal ones recorded in' ‘their books^- and th'esbT must do'n- 
teiid evidently allude to an age degraded' by crimes',, and darkehb^ 
by misfbrtuhe and ‘misery.* While,' however, A thus pre^ihhe tb 
refer back the Satya yugUb the age*' of primfevk' skhbtny^'tfMbt 
thb'first Menu, or 'Adam,'Pc6hsider it as ho' mbreThaA' 
state the afgumbnts urgeHTy Sir 'WilliamVin!slipport bf liis hypo- 
thesis that makes the-three' fitst Avatars allusive' solely to" the ge- 
neral dblu'ge. 1 , 

“‘That^He Saty^Vor (if we 'may' venture tbH:all it j the dturiiiahi 
^ge was in tirlitli the age 'of 'the general' flbbtff will appear from, a 
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dose examination of tlie ten Avatars, or descents, ofitho deifv in 
his capaaty of preserver, since of the four, ^\hich are doclai'ed pj 
have happened in the Salya yug, the three first apparently relate 
,to some stupendous conmbion of our globe from^he /ountains of 
the deep, and^ the fourth exhibits the miraculous punishment 
pride and impiety First, as we have shewn, there ivas, ,in thg 
opinion of the Hindoos, an mterposition of Providence to preserve 
a devout person and his family (for all the Pandits agree, that hi^ 
wife, though not named, must Jic understood |to liave, [unsaved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were de- 
stroyed, next, the power of the deity descends in the form of, a 
jboar, the symbol of strength, to draw up and support on his tusks 
the whole earth, which liad been sunk beneath the ocean thirdly, 
the same power is represented as a tortoise, sustainuig the globe, 
which had been convulsed by the violent assaults of.flajmoiis, w__hile 
the gods churned the sea with tlie mountain Mandar, and forced it 
to disgorge the sacred thmgs and animals, together with the (water 
of life, which It had swallowed /These three stones relate, I , think, 
to the same event, shadowed by a moral, a metaphysical, and 
an astronomical all^ory, and nil three seem connected with the 
hierogly pineal sculpturcsnf the old Egyptians ;The,fcnirtli,^va- 
tar was a hon, issuing from a bursting column of marble to devour 
a blaspheming monarcli, who would otherwise have slaiOjliis reli- 
gious son , and of the reinaimug six, not one has }hc least relation 
to a deluge the three, which arc nsenbed to the Trcta jug, when 
tyranny and irrchgion are said to Iiavo been introduced, were or- 
damed for the overthrow of tyrants, or, their natural types, grants 
with a thousand arms, formed for the most extensive oppression, 
and, in the Dwapar yug, the incarnation of Crishna was partly for 
a sanilar purpose, and partly with a view to thin tlie world of un- 
just and impious men, who liad multiplied In that age, and began to 
svv,trm on the approach of the Call yug, or the age of contention 
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and baseness. As to the ninth incarnation, or that of Buddha, 
he seems tO' have been a ‘reformer of the doctrines contained in the 
■Vedas'; and though his good nature led him to censure those an- 
^cient books, because they enjoined sacrifices of cattle, yet he is 
admitted as the ninth ' Avatar, even by the Brahmins of Casi, and 
his praises are sung by the poet Jayadeva. The tenth Avatar, we 
are told, is' to come, and is expected to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) on a white horse, with a 
scimetar blazing like a' comet, to mow down all incorrigible and 
•iinpenitent offenders who shall then be on earth. 

'These four jmgs have so apparent an affinity with the Grecian 
and Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally assigned to both 
systems: the first in both is distinguished as abounding in gold, 
-though Satya mean truth and' probity, which were found, if ever, 
in the times immediately following so tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the destruction of mankind by a general de- 
luge; the next is characterized by silver, and a third ^by copper; 
-though their usual names allude to proportions imagined an' each 
between vice and virtue: -the-present, or earthen age, seems more 
properly discriminated than by iron, as in ancient Europe ; ' since that 
tnetal is not baser or less useful, though more common in our times, 
and consequently less precious than copper ; while mere earth con- 
veys an idea of the lowest degradation. . ■ ' - ‘ '' ' 

- Leaying,’ therefore, the Avatars for future’ consideration, let us 
.return to the subject of the four ages, concerning which I beg per- 
mission again to remark, that we must search for the origin, of the 
idea at least of the golden age, far higher-up in antiquity than the 
qiermds at which Greek and Roman poets have fixed it. 'Let any 
‘man- read the beautiful descriptions iii Hesiod and Ovid of the 
happiness, virtue, and abundance which reigned in that age, when 
the earth spontaneously, and without the Jeast labour ,of man, 

• Sir William Jones in Asiatic Researches^ vol. I. p. 236, 
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Jjrought forth , her richest productions,, when an eternal -spring 
reigped over its surface, and nyers of milk and neciart flowed 
through nature s universal garden, f and. he wjU immediately jjet- 
ceive, that from w hatever quarter [these poets derived the primitive 
Idea, probably from (the Sibylline ^iqolcs, which detailed theibld 
Mithriac traditional ihistooesi frcasUrrfiin the Greater Asia, the 
splendid and I luxurianti picture could onlyjjbp venfied iniaJlara- 
disaical state, and m a direct application tOithe vfUTut, xfonn xo 
•yim, the golden dge of the -first raceofmcn, as Eusebids expresses 
hunself -f After tfll, the boasted Satutnian age of the ancientqihy 
noroeabs hierits the cXalted title: of golden, smee it was an age of 
strife and debate, and deeply stamed with blood, ^owmg folthe 
,wara of Saturn with his brothers the Titans it was by thedeafh 
and emasculation ofjhis father dhat Saturn attained hi^throripnarid 
toitlie Mxy same fate he hunselfwas obliged tftsiibmitiiwhcrijhis 
son (Jupiter wrested from 1 his. Iiahdj the iceptre wl]ioh he Imd 
usurped ^ But waving those considerations, and the lendless jarr 
gon ofimyth^ologists, I am iqclmed tdibelieyo'tliat tlie four'preok 
and Jloman qgesiare nqthmg nioroitlmn the corrliption ofithe fout 
Indian yqgSj (and the basis of.tbat-jbolicflis tlie nrgumqiitjqpop 
which I hate all olong(prQcc^cd,,that,ioT two nations ptosstssmg 
the sirac. singular systenutic arrangement, the elder hasian iinr 
doubled claim to be regarded ns theibtentori of tliatj system, lAs 
the yugsdikcvMso arciinithelr origin mere nstronobiicalipcribds. 
It should seem that tlicy were denominated golden, silver, ibrass, 
nqd iron, not so much from the decreasing bnergy ofrvirtuc m edeh 
age, as from the prevalci)cc.or llic supposed influences of the dif- 
ferent planets, designated by those metals m Eastern raytbologieal 
astronomy, and suspendpd m the cat cm of Alithra, according to 
the account gnen from Celsus in tlie Indian Antiquities,^ in the 
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forms of globes, fabricated of those respective metals ; as, for in- 
stance, the sun by gold, the moon by silver, Jupiter brass, and 
Mars by iron. It is not at all improbable, that they might prima- 
rily mean only the four, seasons of the year, (for the v^^ords age an^ 
season were in the ancient chronology frequently confounded ) dis- 
tinguished by the hue of the attendant planet, supposed to govern 
those seasons in succession, and respectively ; the idea might after- 
wards be amplified, so as to comprehend a larger portion of astro- 
nomical time, and finally be applied to signify the complete solar, 
lunar, and sidereal revolutions. The close connection subsisting 
between the physical and moral researches of the ancients, immedi- 
ately led to the confounding of an astronomical with a moral 
ti'uth; and man decreased in virtue in proportion as the annus 
magnus verged towards its close, and the predicted consummation 
of all things, their famous ATroKo^rugaa-ig, approached . The ancient 
Indians, ever exalting, and sometimes deifying, the bovine species, 
for the benefits which mankind derive from the labour, of the male, 
and the nutritious, milk of the female, asserted that in the first of 
these ages. Virtue reigned upon earth under the form of a cow. 
'Young, vigorous, and beautiful, she then majestically trod the 
earth on four feet. In the second age, her vigour began to decline, 
her sinews to grow rigid, and she went infirm on three legs. In 
the third age, she became gradually more decrepit, and was reduced 
to walk on two legs. In the present age, they aifirm the sacred 
cow has but one leg-.to rest upon, and is gradually retiring from the ^ 
wholly contaminated globe. - 

It is not however in virtue alone, but in'stature also, and in the num- 
ber of days allotted to human life, that the race of men, according 
to the Brahmins, have been declining ever since the blessed Satya 
^ge; for in that age the life of man was prolonged to ioo,ooa 
years, and his stature was of the amazing height of twenty-one 
cubits. Since Moses likewise, in his short sketch of ante-diluvian 
VOL. I. 
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llistory, acquaints us, that in those days there were giants on the 
earth , and that the hfe of man was protracted to the date of nearly 
a thousand years , this is a subject whicli demands more parti- 
cukr attention for it seems, at first sight, to prove that the He- 
brew historian, by some means or other, had seen and was conver- 
sant with the sacred books of the Indians With respect to the gi- 
gantic structure of the progeny of the depraved Sethites, who mar- 
ned the daughters of Cain, at is in vam that some too scrupulous 
commentators have endeavoured to explam away the meaning of 
the Hebrew word Nephilim, as if it were intended by Moses 
merely to point out their enormous impiety, and outrageous ty- 
ranny It IS plain from the context, and the general usage and ap- 
plication of that word throughout the Old Testament, but particu- 
larly in Numbers, xiii 32, tliat the term Nephilim was intended 
to denote men of unusual and gigantic stature , to which, however, 
it IS probable they joined a more than ordinary portion of that un- 
bounded profligacy w hich finally ofFetted the desolation of the old 
world The intestigation of this topic, viz the reputed giants of 
' ancient periods, forms a subject at once curious and abstruse The 
assertion of Moses has gi\ en occasion to not a few sarcasms on that 
historian , I shall therefore endeavour to place the matter before 
the reader in that true point of view, in which alone it ought to bo 
regarded , and in adducing the testimony of all the ancient histo- 
rians, sacred or profane, fn decided corroboration of the same truth, 
I shall hope at once to vindicate the historian and gratify the 
reader 

Tliat men of such uncommon dimensions as arc those whom wo 
denominate giants bare existed in vanous ages and climates, the 
united roicc of Iilstoiy nflirras, and c\en modern times have pro- 
duced instances of individuals, whose bulk, when compared with 
that of their fcllow-crcaturcs in general, entitles them to tliat ap- 
pellation Oculardcmon 5 trationofthls/Mrifrna/io-«may frequently 
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be bad in our own country; and well attested accounts of the ex- 
istence at this day of jndividuals, in stature far exceeding that of 
the ordinary race of men, have reached us from abroad. That men 
of this uncommon size, were rarities in the ante-diluvian world,' as 
they are in the present, is evident from their being thus particula- 
, rized by Moses as a kind of prodigy ; though probably from natu- 
ral causes," as the yet undecayed vigour of the human race, in that 
primeval state ; the rich nourishment afforded by the ante-diluvian 
productions of the earth, and the salubrity of the air, they might 
^have more abounded than among the, present exhausted and puny 
generations of men. The impossibility of the fact has been at- 
tempted to be demonstrated ; but it is certain that the existence of 
giants, even of enormous dimensions, is by normeans mathematically 
impossible ; nor does nature seem to have put impassible limits to 
her operations, either in the growth of men, animals, or vegetables. 
Majestic as is the oak and the fir of our forests, what are they when 
compared with the stupendous productions in the tropical world, 
the magnificent cedar, the stately mahogany, and the spacious ca- 
nopy of theswild fig of either India? What are the marine ani- 
mals that tenant the western deep, to the enormous species that 
gambol on the coast of Norway, and tempest the great northern 
ocean? /'The nations of men are not without their marked dispa- 
rities, though not so vast and surprising ; nor is the stature of the 
human body by, any means absolutely and invariably fixed to one 
standard in any quarter of the World. In Europe, the robust Ger- 
" man, and hardy Swiss, far exceed in size and -strength the effeminate 
inhabitant of Italy. Even the natives of the Bjitish Islands them- 
selves may be called a kind of giants, when compared, with the punjr 
progeny of Lapland, and the dwarfish tribes that shiver amidst the 
snows of the Siberian desert. In Asia, the towering and storm- 
beaten Afghan of the Caucasian mountains, brandishes in battle a 
sabre which the nerveless and effeminate Malabar could hardly 
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wield In Africa, the rocks of Ethiopia, according to Ludolphus,* 
have produced very many savage chieftains, “ m shape and gesture 
proudly eminent , nor are the narrations totally undeservmg of 
credit, that have asserted the existence of whole tribes m the south- 
ern regions of Amenca, m stature-Very considerably exceeding the 
ordinary race of men 

To be more particular and, in the first place, smee the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word Nephilim, or giants, is disputed, to advert 
to holy writ, does not the express text of Scripture acquaint us, not 
only that giganUs erant super terrain m dtebus illis, that is in the 
antc-diluvian days, Gen vi g, but afterwards, in various places of 
the Old Testament, does it not as daectly speak of the sons of Anak 
as a race of giants, Deut xiii 33 , of the giant Oo, ting of Basan, 
and tlmt \no might not doubt of the reality of his gigantic stature, 
the X cry dimensions of his iron bed are given by the sacred penman » 
raonstraturlcctuscjus ferreus, qui est in Rabbath filionim Ammon, 
novem cubitos habens longitudinis, Deut in 1 1, (Vulgate transla- 
tion) that IS about thirteen feet and a half in length, and conse- 
quently, ns bedsteads arc generally one-third part longer than the 
person «ho lies in them, himself about ten feet high , and finally, of 
the dread Goliah, whose height was six cubits and a span, 1 Sam 
XV II 4, or about eleven feet, but whom the striplihg David, by the 
might of Jehovah, slew 1 

Let us now consult the carhest profane authors on this subject, 
and we shall find their accounts uniformly correspondent to those 
of Moses Had tlicrcnot been traditions in Asia of a gigantic race 
flounsliing m the most remote periods of tlio world, whatever the 
poets might liavc fabled, the nncienthistonans would scarcely Jiavc 
V entured to insult the common sense of mankind by rccordmg their 
magnitude, and detailing their history But it 13 highly probable 
tliat both Homer and Hesiod, in the admirable productions that 
* Ltnjyphl ConuDCflt is Jlut Sihhp, Cb s 
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bear their name, only arranged in harmonious measures the tradi- 
tional dogmas and popular opinions, which sanctioned by time and 
the universal consent of mankind, had descended down to them from 
remote antiquity. These, indeed, received the embellishments of 
poetry, and were blended together with the exaggerations of fiction, 
but had truth for their basis, and primeval history for their support. 
Thus the fable of the giants storming heaven, as related by Hesiod,"^ 
evidently appears to be only a perversion of the traditionary account 
recorded by Moses of the gigantic ante-diluvian progeny, and the 
enormous impieties committed by them against the sovereign ruler 
of earth and heaven, the genuine Jove ; or perhaps the battle of the 
Titans may allude, as many learned men have supposed, to the mad 
enter|,rize of Babel, when, in defiance of the Almighty, the ambitious 
Cuthites attempted to erect a tower which should reach to heaven; 
and one should be inclined to think, from Homer^s account of the 
giant Tityus, whose body when dead, 

T . 
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covered (not nine cubits, but) nine acres of ground, that the history 
of the king of Basan,^ and the vast dimensions of his iron bed were 
known in. the east beyond the limits of Palestine. The same 
author, relating the siege of Troy, mentions the gigantic strength 
of the heroes who were engaged in it, and informs us, that they 
hurled against its walls, stones of such magnitude, as four men of 
the age ’ in which he lived would scarcely^ be able to lift ; and ' 
Virgil, his faithful imitator, j’ gives nearly the same description of 
the Warlike Tiirnus. Quitting, however, the page of poetry, the - 
Cyclops and Polyphemes of Grecian fiction, let us turn to that of 
sober history', and we shall find a chain of evidence result from the 
inquiryj which incontrovertibly proves the existence of giants in 

• Vide Hesiodi Theogonia, v, 5^0, et seq. f Homen Odyss, lib. 1 1 . v. 5^5. 

J .^Eneid, lib. 12. ver, 34. 
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vartous regions and leras of the world Accordingly to Berosus, * 
and the Alexandrian Chronicle, the ten ante-diluvmn kings of 
Chaldea tvere of gigantic stature Pausanias in Atticis.-f- gives two 
instances of giants of enormous dimensions The skeleton of one 
of those he himself had surveyed with astonishment in a small 
island of Lydia , of the other, Asterius, whose tomb was in Miletos, 
It is very remarkable that he calls him by a scriptural denomination 
“the son of Anak, who was said to have been the son of the earth 
The body of Orestes is said to have measured se\en cubits, that is, 
clc\ cn feet and a half, and die emperor Ma'dinm was nine feet high 
A renowned sovereign of the nation w hose history I record, even 
the mighty Poms who contended with Alexander, according to 
Arrian, was abote seien feet in heiglit-J To descend lower in his- 
tory, Caesar tells us that the whold race of Gcrmans§ were immani 
corpomm magnitudme homines , and Tacitus affirms the same 
tiling of the ancient Coltae Pliny, among other more romantic 
talcs of this kmd, gives an account of a man of the name of Gab- 
bara, who in the reign of Claudian, ivas brought to Rome from 
Arabia, his stature was of the altitude of nine feet nine inches He 
also mentions two others living m the reign of Augustus, who were 
higher than Gabbara by half a foot, and whose bodies were pre- 
served as cunositics, m a sepulchre erected in the garden of the 
Sallustians || ' 

The instances aboi e enumerated, from authentic writcis, arc fully 
sufficient to wndicato die truth of sacred wnt in its assertions con- 
cerning die existence of giants , but to conclude, as some rash 
authors have done, that the whole race of ante-diluvians were of 
gigantic magnitude, is to decide in a manner diametrically opposite 
to what may be more justly mferred from the express language of 
Moses, and the ob\ lous sense of the context Wth respect to the 

• Vile Eaickioi la PrxjxH Enoj; Iil, 9 tap 14 j. In Alrirfi cap 35 

lAmon p.^j tv!it.Greti iDeBcHoCall. p iSj | Pimp, lib 7 cap 16 
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assertions of tlie Brahmins, that in the first or Satya yug mankind 

J 

towered to the height of twenty-one cubits, or thirty feet ; these 
are what might be expected from so romantic a race, and are only 
upon a level with their other exaggerated notions of men and things. 
^It is, liowever, a very curious fact, and deserving transient notice, 
that Pausanias, recently cited, informs us that one of the Roman 
' emperors, having turned the course of the Orontes, found in the 
deserted channel of that river, a tomb of brick, a hundred cubits 
in length, which inclosed a dead- body of the same dimensions. 
The Syrians, through whose country the Orontes flowed, on con- 
sulting the oracle of Apollo, at Claros, in order to discover whose 
body it was, received for answer that it was the body of Orontes, 
^ native of India ; and indeed, adds the historian, what spot of the 
globe in those primitive times was so proper to produce men of 
extraordinary bulk as India, which at present nourishes and abounds 
with animals of such vast size as the rhinoceros and the elephant ? ^ 
Whatever extravagance there may be in this narration, and what- 
ever error in this reasoning of pur historian, the opinion that India 
contained both men and beasts of prodigious strength and size, was 
generally credited in the ancient world ; and these relations, to be 

»3 

found in the most venerated books of the Brahmins, if they are 
not to be admitted as evidence for the truth of that opinion, at , 
least serve to establish one fact, highly important in this disquisi- 
tion ; viz. the universal consent of nations on the point under 
discussion, and the wide diffusion of this doctrine through every 
region of the habitable earth. 

The longevity of the ante-diluvians forms the next important 
«ubject of this historical retrospect; and on this point the Brahmins 
carry their assertions to a pitch of extravagance far beyond those 
of any profane writers known to us, since they state the period 'to 
which men lived in the Satya yug at 100,000 years, in the Treta - 

• Pausanias m Arcadia, cap. ■zp. , ' ^ 
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yug at 10,000 years, and in the Dwapar yug at 1000 years , in 
whidilast statement it has been already observed, they accurately 
' comade with that of the Hebrew histonan As man and the earth 
are now constituted, we know it to be utterly impossible for him 
ever to amveat a fourth part of even the smallest of the preceding 
periods , the most extended term of longevity among the present 
race of mortals on authentic record, bemg i 6 g years, tlie age of 
Henry Jenkms, " the oldest man bom upon the rums of this post- 
diluvian world • With respect, however, to the constitution of the 
ante-diluvian race and earth, the case wasdoubtlcss widely different 
The strength of the human stamina might be greater in that early 
state of mankind, when as3et the human race washappily free from 
those taints and viaous impurities of the blood and habit, acquired 
bj intemperance in succeeding ages ^ the productions of that pri- 
mitive fertile soil, although far inferior to tliose of Eden, and in 
particular to that immortal plant, by the very tasting of which, it 
IS said man might be enabled to live for ever, were m all probabihty 
abundantly more nutritious and invigorating than those of the pre- 
sent earth, and a serene sky, and a salubnous air, wafting around 
vernal odours, from the enjoyment of a perpetual equinox, might 
together concur to prolong the period of hisprobationary existence 
on this terrestrial scene (for such, in every pomt of view, docs 
human life appear to be) to a terra beyond the utmost conceptions 
of post-diluvian mortals, who judge onlj according to their own 
bounded knowledge, their own imperfect cxpenencc, and the 
cconomj established m tlie present system of things The circum- 
stance last mentioned, viz the salubrious air and bemgn temperature 
of climate, probably enjoyed by the ante-diluvians is of great im- 
jiortancc m this inquiry conccniing the causes of their longevity , 
for every body knows the powerful influence, even in the post- 

• Th? »wili of hii b tog r j phcf In the PhUMophkal Tnmfictlom# toL IIL p. jot of the 
•Vtfjftii ciUtlon hj Vowihorp tod Jonti. 



ailuvian world, of a pure and serene atmosphere, towards procurii|^^ 
permanent liealth and prolonged life ^ and it is notorious that t^^^ 
longest hversjn it have been those, who have breathed all their li\g_ 
an untainted atmosphere, in high mountainous situations, or r 
sided m the delightful regions of the temperate zone. Hence it^^ 
that Paradise has been so generally, however erroneously, considerij^.^ 
by authors as situated under or near the equator ; and that the Fo'. 
tunate Islands have been so often honoured with that appellation 
Ovid, speaking of the golden age, says, 1 

Ver erat etemum ; placidique tepcntibus aurle ’ 

Mulcebant zephyri natos sine semine flores. 

And Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, among many whiip_^ 
sical and ill-founded suppositions, has discussed this particular sub^ 
ject in a^nasterly manner. After assenting to the general opinioii^ 
that the ante-diluvians .were blessed with a perpetual equinox, hi^ 
observes, that their lives could not possibly have been extended t^ 
that wonderful length mentioned by Moses, had their bodies beei^ 
exposed to the same vicissitudes of climates and seasons as our bo- 
dies are : that with respect to our bodies, the astonishing contra- 
rieties which they undergo, are the certain though gradual source 
of their decay ; that repeated impressions from alternate heat and 
cold, dryness and humidity, often in great extremes, relax the tone 
of the -fibres, and in time produce total and incurable debility.' 
‘‘ Our bodies,"" he observes, in the present state of nature, pass 
through an hundred different mediums in the course of a year: 
sometimes we are steeped in water, or in a foggy atmosphere, for' 
several days together ; at one season of the year, we are almost fro- 
zen with cold ; at another, we are fainting with heat ; we are suc- 
cessively molested by the wind and the tempest, and the air is con- 
tinually varying its weight ^nd. pressure : these things would wear 
out our bodies, though they were built of oak ; and that in a very 
short time, in comparison of what they would last if they were 
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nth one and the samenje2ji/)fl, tinder oneandi 
alt\ays encompassed tt as It was in the pnmitivaearth 'P 
the same temperature, hre by no means made with any view to sub- 
Xhese obsen ations bnt asseverations of the Brahmins, in regard ta 
stantiate the e\tra\ agj m the two first 3 mgs , but are solely intended, 
the fancied age of man temperate assertions of Moses, concerning, 
to vindicate the more oOo years, which the patriarchs are affirmed 
the period of nearly ilod. so remarkably consonant to the human 
to have lived, a pcrUg of India^ 

age, m the Dwapar yiWliitehurst, m his Inqujry ipto the original 
The ingenious Mr f the Earth, argues very strongly upon nearly 
State and Formation ohat writer is of opinion, thaf the face of the 
the same ground Tjas by no means diversified) with mountains 
antc-diluvian earth vvh vast lieight and extent as the present is, 
and continents, of suture of/the air and seasons, addedito the suq- 
and that the teraperat a s surface, rendered its vegetable productions, 
culent state of the cant alhseasons of the year The consequences 
extremely luxuriant at health, and most extended longevity, to the 
were, a most abundantbrld, He imputes^ entirely to tlie breaking, 
inhabitants of that wigh the force of-cub(erraneous fires, and the 
up of Its surface, throifonflicting waters of the ocean nnditlie abyss 
consequent f)iry of, llie nation of those vast masses, which are now 
at the dclugcj the font powerful cRcct upon the mr and climate, 
known tp ln>o such atuation ofmny rtgion, in pomt of its proxi- 
far more so than tlic siard to the sun The universal tempdraturoi 
mit) or distance in rcgBy altered , and the extremes of intense heat 
of the air became entirctmdfrigids:oncs,wcrcthcnl5r3t felt, as welli 
and cold, m tiie torrid the classes of the v cgctable w orJdj He far- 
b} man as throiigli all tnpento climates greatly prolong th(\pcriod) 
thcr observes, that if tctst-diluv an world, it seems but reasonable to 
of human life in tlic petse produced the samecircctan thcnnte-dilu- 
mfer, that tlic same caiHiTbtCTx.p m ntiufoix. 

• Bara 
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vian world; and that if the post-diliivian^, under all the dikd van- 
tages of an unsettled climate; and a depraved constitution, have in 
numerous instances survived the age of 130 3^ears, the supposition 
that the ante-diluvians lived many hundred years, according to the 
Scripture account, is rendered extremel}'^ probable. In proof that 
his assertions, in respect to the effect of ^ temperate climate to pro- 
long life, are not made without a proper basis to support them, Mr. 
Whitehurst quotes Lord Bacon, on tlie surprising longevity of the 
Italians, proved by authentic accounts inserted in the register of 
the Roman empire. 

The year of our Lord 7S, the reign of Vespasian, is memo- 
rable ; for in that year there was a taxing. Now taxing is the 
most authentic method of knowing the age of men. In that part 
of Italy, lying betwixt the Apennine mountains and the river Po, 
there were found an hundred and twenty-four persons, that either 
equalled or exceeded an hundred j^ears of age ; namely, 

Fifty-four - 100 years each. 

Fifty-seven - 110 

Two - - 125 

Four - - 130 

Four ^ - - 135- or 1*37 

Three - 140 

Besides the above, Parma contained five ; whereof. 

Three were - - 120 years each. 

Two - 130 

One in Bruxells - 125 

One in Placentia 131 
One iiiFaventia 132 
A town near Placentia, ten ; whereof, 

Six were - - 110 years each. 
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^ OneinRnninp ■' ^ i jo, Ahoaernaiiifc am Marciij Apo* 
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f " Hit IcvUup also enomerttet many jnttanc^df>iimch great^' 
lat^ertej dum the aborei but doa not ctmtider the recorda of them 
aquallyanthentic with the former "• 'Ijo) ~ « ( " t ’ f tfl 

' The foDowu^ table Mir Whhdnirat alto preaents to Jut readerai' 
at containing many remarkable instancetorJongeTity m Great Bn- 
tainand Irelabdi in the preteot ige, althfaugb, he ohtaTfMh^ 
cannot boatt of a number equal to the -above, livii^ af one and^the 
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A TABLE OF LONGEVITY. 


Names of the Petrie. 


Thomas Parre 
enry Jenkins 
obert Montgomery 
nonymous 
is Son 

ountess of Desmond 
r. Ecleston 
. Sagar 

Lawrence 
> imon Sack 
' ol. Thomas Winsloe 
j rancis Consist 
^ hrist. Jac. Drakenberg 
I argaret Forster 
I er Daughter 
I rancis Bons 
J hn Brookey 
I mes Bowels 
\ illiam Mead, M. D. 

J hn Tice 
J hn Mount 
J' Goldsmith 
I\ ary Yates 
illiam Bren 
^cremiah Gilbert 
JchnBayles 
I', artha Waterhouse 
H ster Jagar, her Sister 
A Woman 
Jchn Campbell 
V\ illiam Ellis 
D miter Radaly 
V, 1 . CatW 
William Evans 
Ja es Southwell 
L( wis Jones . 

H i gh Rowland Hughes 


Age. 

Places of Abode. 


Shropshire 

i 4»9 

YorJcshire 

196' 

Ditto 

140 

Ditto 

100 

Ditto 

140 

Ireland 

HS 

Ditto 

112 

Lancashire 

140 

Scotland 

141 

Trionia 

146 

Ireland 

150 

Yorkshire 

146^ 

Norw'ay 

J36 

Cumberland 

104 

Ditto 

121 

France 

134 

Devonshire 

152 

Kilinworth 

148 

Ware 


Worcestershire 

33^ 

Scotland 

140 

France 

128 

Shropshire 

121 

Brunston 

132 

Apthorp 

126 

Northampton 

140 

107 

Biesley, Yorksh. 

154 

Cornwall 

112 

Dungannon Ir. 

130 

Liverpool 

140 

116* 

Harmenstead 

Preston, Hull 

145 

Carnarvan 

116 

Limerick 

113 

North Wales 

114 

Ditto 


Living or Dead. 


Nov. i6, 1635 
Dec. 8, 1670 
Living in 1670 

^ Both living 1664 
1691 

i6'6‘8 

Living 

May 30, 17^4 ^ 
August 29, 1766 
January, 1768 
June 24, 1770 

^ Living, 1771 

Feb. 6, 1769 
Living, 1777 
August 15 , 1656 
October 28, 1652 
March, 1774 
February 27, 1776 
June, 1776 
— 1776 


April 5, 1706^ 


Living, 1783 
August i6, 1780 
January^i^, 1782 
October, 1782 
Living, 1782 

1784, 

1784, ' 
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This gentleman is farther of opmion« that the life of man began 
gradually to decrease after the fatal event of the deluge , he pre- 
sents Us tvith another short Jable, in which that gradual ddc redse is 
stated and the whole is so consonant to the account of the Brah- 
mins, that those of tny readers who wish to have this dun&hs sub- 
ject fully before them, wU perhdps thmh themielVes obliged to nle^ 
both for that table, and the author a remarks upon it _ 

" All these circumstances,' iduly considered, seem to itnply 
that the penod of human life began to contract gradually frota 
that particular ami, to its present standard for smeo a constitu- 
tion removed from a temperate to an intemperate climate, will last 
longer than a natne constitution, by patity of reason Ivfi may ih- 
fer, that the ante-diluv lans Would live much longer in the post-^ 
dduvian world than those borh after the flood 

“ Having considered the consequerices arising from the gt^t tes 
volutions m the natural world, on the ‘period of humah life, let lis 
take a view of the ancient records, and .observe thcif agreement 
with the result of the preceding mquirics ' ‘ ' 


I/Ocgcrity btfort the Flood 


Longevity after the Flood 


Adam 

Seth 

Enos 

Cninan 

Mnlialalecl 

Jared 

Methuselah 
Lamech 


TnrJ ' 

NoahnftcrtheFlood 356jRubeh 
[Shem after tlio Flood ^oajSimoon 


Arphaxad 


Tfetn 

93 ° 

919 

9°S . 

pioSalah 
SgjiEbcr 
pSalPclcg 
pSftReu 
rVr.Serug 


Ynh. 

124, 

120 

lit)’ 

124- 


Noah before the Flood GooNahur 
Shem before the Flood <)8Tcrah 

Abnham 
Isaac 
- Jacob 


438 Levi - 
403 Judah 
464030 J 
939 Nnphtliali 130 
039 Gad - 125* 
230 Asher 
148 Issacchar 
eosZcbulon 
i75Josepli 
180 Sarah 
i47Kohath 


126 

122f 

114 

no 

la/ 

J33 
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“ According t,o the Sc)3ip,ture account, 'Adam lived to the age of 
nine hundred and thirty, and Noah to the age oil nine hundred and 
fifty. , ■ . . . 

« Hence it appears,, thfit the period of hiiman life was not con- 
trjxted during that period of time: we may thence infer, that the 
temperature of -the a-ir and, seasonsi sufieredno alteration’ before the> 
£ood. These circumstances perfectly coincide with the result of. 
former reasonings, relative tbi temperate- climates prolonging' the 
period of human life. 

“ And it is also evident from the same authority, that the period, 
qifj human hfe became gradually contracted, from the flood to the 
days of] TJemh, to-dhatof so^.years; and) as the greatest part of? 
Jacobs numerous family livedito the age of iso years and^upwards, 
we. may consider that perioditojiave been the ordinary age of man-, 
kind in that particular. 2era>, 

Such \yasdhe longevity ofhumanjifeatsundryperiods oftime.; 

Eirst, before the flood ; secondly, 898 year^ afterrthejflood ;dhirdly,. 

in.the year 76, and, fourthly, .from^ the year 1635.10. die year 1783' 
\ 

ofdhe Christian ceraj Alfofi which, circumstances' seem toxoincide 
with. the operations of nature before mentioned . Hence it appears, 
that' the causes assigned for. the various periods of human life have 
some foundation 111 nature; and therefore seem 'to .corroborate the 
conclusions w,e liaye drawn, with respect, to the primitive state of 
the..eMh, the deluge, and the productionxf mountains, continents,- 
andjtlieir effects on the temperature of<the air, the-seasons' of the' 
y.ear,,mid .the longevity of mankind: and therefore it -is -presumed, 
that future, observations may give^these reasonings adasting foun- 
dation. But however 'that jm ay be^.IcJiave not at present discovered' 
that any^ part of the work, hitherto -advanced, is in any degree re- 
' tOfthe.laws orxperations of mature, or .to the Scripture ac- 

xpunt of the. creation ; and their agreement Irconsider as -a further 
, testimony of thfe truth ofxach;ifor when those relations are com- 
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pared together, they seem^to strengthen the preceding conjdetii^es 
bc5 ond a possibility of doubt ' - - ' ‘ ■ ‘ ’ ' 

“ And if I am not much mistaken, tliese deductions throu some 
light upon the supposed poetical fables of liomer, Hesiod, Ovid, &c. 
and shew that them works were not altogether fiction, but were 
derived from sundry phajnomena m the natural wotld, or from his- 
tones thereof, of the most remote antiquity These mquiries-oiily 
fall mthin the province of the learned , and therefore I shall return 
to the remaining part of tfie subject, wluch is to inquire into the first 
appearance of the rambow 

To resume the consideration of the great yugs of India In' 
page p5, near the commencement of this volume, I stated precisely 
the penods-to which I would confine all calculations made by the 
annent lunar year, viz to those only m n Inch the Oriental chrono- 
logcrs reckon the age of man, by “ hundreds, fifties, and fens of 
thousands of jears , but I absolutely renounced all claim to the 
use and application of tlie lunar period in solving the supposed dif- 
ficulties attendant on the estimate of the thousand years, during 
which the antc-diluvians of Moses arc affirmed to have flourished, 
because I observed that such a conduct would infallibly occasion 
numerous and endless absurdities, reducing the whole intervening 
space between the creation and the flood, to a period considerably 
under two hundred years, and the life of Methusalem himself to a 
term far short of that which is frequently attained to by the present 
transient race of mortnlsl besides, that Moses himself did not cal- 
culate by the lunar year the period between the creation and the 
deluge, IS demonstrated, from Ins so expressly mentioning the par- 
ticular mon/Ii.as well asyrur, of Noahs life, on wliicli that deluge 
took place, for it was " m the six hundredth year of Noah s life, 
in the second month, and tlio seventeenth day of tliat month, tlmt 
all tile fountains of the great deep were broken up Gen \ 1! ic. 
And again, it was “ in the seventh month, and on the seventeenth 
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day of the month, that the ark rested upon the mountains of Ara- 
rat/’ Gen viii. 4. With respect to the yugs themselves, I con- 
ceive there cannot be a stronger proof adduced than they afford of 
the before cited assertion by Sir William Jones, that in the Indian 
chronology cyphei's are added at pleasure, to swell the periods, than 
the exaggerated sums of the years of the life of man in the Satya 
and Treta yugs ; and yet there is that gradation in the arrange- 
ment of all the four yugs, which evinces a considerable mixture^ of 
design and skill in the fabrication of them collectively. I am 
therefore compelled, by my own hypothesis, to refer the two 
former entirely to the lunar year, that is, the month of thirty days ; 
or, if the reader prefer rather, to the original division of time by 
the bright and dark portions of the moon’s orb, which seems to 
have constituted the old year of India, and this will break down to a 
very moderate amount, for precision is out of the question, that 
immense aggregate of ante-diluvian time. 

It is very remarkable, that the most ancient pagan accounts 
which have descended down to us, of years professedly humany that 
is not immediately connected with the greater sidereal revolutions, 
directly tend to strengthen the hypothesis that refers to the lunar 
calculation of time, the enormous sum of years abovementioned. 
Thus, for instance, the period x^Xiof^ag f^svuv,^ or twelve chil- 

liads of months, which, in the Orphic Argonauts^ the ancient race of 
the Macrobii are said to have lived, when reduced to solar years, 
amounts exactly to a thousand of them ; the venerable Hesiod also, 
who flourished only about four centuries after Moses, expressly as- 
serts, that in the eaily ages of the world, men were mere boys 
at the age of an hundred years 

AX\ GKarov ’Trc/jg erscc Trcscpo!. pt,v}TBpi 
'Erpsiper 

* Argonaut, v, 1105. Edit. Lips. 
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” and still under the guardian care of their fond mothers The 
■whole of our argument is confirmed by the ntimber of years 
■which, according to Berosus, the-ante-diluvian monarchs of Chal- 
dea are recorded to have reigned , and which, understanding the 
Saros in its true signification, that 6f 'three thousand sis hundred 
days, instead of so many years, upon an average amounts to 150 
each • This sum bears a tolerably just proportion to the average 
reigns of kings in the present contracted period of human life, 
which, taken one v^ith another, accordmg to Sm Isaac Newton,-j 
do not exceed the medium of twenty years'; and probably even 
that medium is rated too high Thus singularly concurrent on 
these disputed topics, the gigantic form and longevity of ninn,-m 
the earliest aeras of the world, ai - the records of sacred and pro- 
fane history, mutually upholding and corroboratmg each otiicr in 
all the great and sinking features of -ancient historical detail 
Having traversed thus largely the spacious field of physics, and 
considered man principally, although not wholly, in his inferior 
animal capacitj , as affected by the influence Of the elements and 
climate, I cannot premil on myself to conclude this cliapter, with- 
out subjoining a few additional strictures of a metaphysical kind, 
and relative to the sentiments which the Brahmm philosophers en- 
tertain, concerning that more exalted portion of his nature, by 
which he is distinguished from the brutes, over whom ho is ap- 
pointed by the great Creator of all, the delisted sovereign 
That the Indians believe in the immortality of the soul, and its 
subjection to future rewards and punishments, proportioned to its 
merits or dements in the present state, we have already observed, 
IS demonstrated by theu- almost general [[for it is not on universal 
assent to the doctrine of its transmigration, and the purifying 
penances to which they voluntnnly subject themselves, for crimes 
committed in a state of pro existence There is, however, it 

• VWc Btroitjt Sjmtcin Cliro»i>ltiph p il f Stt hl« Chronolosp, p ji. 
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must be ownedy. a considerable. sect of philosophers in India,' in- 
theirj principles- very much resembling, the modern Spinozists, who' 
deny that man is, an accountable agent, possessing, together with 
an organized body, an immortal spirit, distinct in its nature and 
properties ; but assert that the mentalfaculty in man is also material, 
and commencing its existence with the body, grows to maturity, 
gradually decays, and finally expires with it. This sect, however, 
bears no proportion, either in numbers or consequence, to that , 
great and respectable bod}’- of individuals, the^^bulk of the nation, 
who eiitertain opinions on this head so much more honourable to 
the human species, and so much more worthy of the Creator. 

In fact, the Brahmins, wdien they observed the miseries and ca- 
lamities incident to human life, through every successive stage of it ; 
that man comes into his present state with shrieks and tears, and 
departs from it amidst sighs and groans-; when they reflected how 
many thousands of the human species. die in their very infancy; ' 
what furious passions harass them in' youth, what innumerable 
cares distract them in maturer years, and w’hat a heavy weight 
of maladies, rising one above another, in the scale of dreadful agr 
gravation, bow down their declining age ; when they considered 
how inadequate is every finite object to gratify the boundless am- 
bition of man's aspiring mind, and how vast are the powers of that 
mind wdien called forth into action, mid strenuously exerted-; but 
above all, when, in sublime and unanswerable proof of the soul's 
immortality, they beheld, as they frequently did, the gethereal, the 
god-like principle which animates the human frame, most actively 
and ardently alive to the noblest sensations of celestial hope and 
transportj and, even endowed with the wonderful faculty. of pro- 
phecy, at the very moment when that frame^ worniout by the un- 
ceasing attrition of its component atoms, sinking under the lapse ' 
of revolving years, and convulsed .with acute .pain, or pa'ralyzed 
with benumbing torpor, was rapidly returning to its kindred dust : 

3 Es 
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I say, upon proper attentiori to these various circumstances, and 

upon due meditauon on these important truths, they conceived it 
would be an msult to divine goodness and wisdom, to suppose that 
a creature endowed with such excellent quahties, and such splendid 
and cxtraordinarj talents, could possibly be born solely to act up- 
on so contracted a theatre, and within so limited a sphere, as this ter- 
restrial orb exhibits To solve the enigma, therefore, and to vm- 
dicate the ways of Providence, they invented that fanciful doctrine, 
which represents the soul in a state of probationary discipline, and 
the body, as it were the vile prison of the celestial spark, which 
immediately emaned from the essence of the deity , that deity, who, 
according to their system of purer pantheism, as a spirit, pervades 
all nature , and who, to use the language of the Bhagvat, is evehv 
where always* This is the doctrine of the ancient Vedanta 
school, of which Vyasa, a profound philosopher, who flourished 
m the earliest periods of the world, and who is himself considered 
in Indm ns a bnlliant emanation of the deity, was the founder , 
and the outlines of it arc strikingly apparent in every page of the 
Gecta, the production of that philosopher , -f- but especially where 
the immortal spirit Creeshna, tells Ai^un, “ both I and tliou have 
passed many buxhs, mine arc known to me, but thou knowest 
not of thine. J Hence it is evident, that the Indians believe in 
ihc pn-tTistcnce oj souh, and probably that doctrine, which seems 
to have onginatcd among them, was, in after ages, together with 
many other Indian dogmas, transported by Pythagoras Into the 
schools of Greece, for the Platonic as well as the Pythagorean phi- 
losoplicrs inculcated it on their disciples Indeed the manner after 
whicli thclattcrdiscourse, concerning the incarcerated soul in its cor- 
poreal dungeon, h so exactly consonant to tliclanguageofthcBrah- 
mlns on the same subject, tliat they may fau-Iy be referred to llie same 
source 1 have obsened this strong coincidence both oflanguage 

• Viatic Rnwchci tcL XJ p- tix f Ajwn Albay, to) IILp 117 t G«U p 51 
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and sentiment in the Indian Antiquities ; and have cited Porphyry, 
who was at the head of the later Platoiiists, as using the.language 
of his master Plato, and expressly denominating this world a dark 
subterraneous cavern, and the body the gloomy receptacle of the 
imprisoned soul."^ 

With respect to the impious heresy of the Buddhas, or disciples 
of the second Boodh, for it would be the extreme of absurdity to 
impute the promulgation of doctrines of an atheistical tendency 
to the elder Boodh, who, by the universal consent of the Brahmins, 
was an incarnation of the deity himself; with respect, I say, to the 
dogmas of that sect who deny, as did their Egyptian and Greek dis- 
ciples afterwards, the existence of the soul, distinct from matter ; 
who refer its sublime exertions to physical causes, impossible to 
produce them ; and believe, in short, that the extinction of life in 
man, is the extinction of his being ; they have not made converts, 
in Hindostan, in any proportion to those of the more rational and 
exalted nature' just alluded to. That a sect, however, in principles 
resembling the Buddhas, has immemorially existed in that coun- 
try, is evident from the plain allusion to them in the following 
passage, in the ancient production of the Geeta. There are"' 
says Creeshna, “ who know not what it is to proceed in virtue, or 
recede from vice. They say, the world is without beginning and 
without end, and without an Eswara ; or all-ruling providence. 
The strenuous advocates for this inglorious and gloomy tenet, who 
thus resolve the whole pheenomena of the universe into the sole 
eternal agency of matter and motion^ conceive that cause to be 
powerful enough, during the vast and successive periods to which 
an exaggerating fancy has given birth, to produce those stupen- 
dous convulsions and revolutions in nature, the alternate deluges 
and conflagrations, which make a part of their monstrous hypo- 
thesis. Plato, indeed, in the Timeeus, inculcates a doctrine very 

* Indian Antiquities, vol. II. p. 317; and Porphyry de Antro Nympharum, 'p. 254. 
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Eunilar to tliis of the Hindoos, relative to the dreadful vicissitudes 
which the earth undergoes, expressly affirming, “ that both the 
human race, and the globe thej inhabit, shall successively perish by 
water and fire , • a doctrine which probably is only a perversion 
of the great ante-diluvian prophet^', mentioned before as preserved 
m the iamily of the Sethite patnarchs , but,_vvith the physics of 
P^ato, are blended sublimer prmciplcs than those w'hich disgrace 
the Buddhas of India and Chma , for while that philosopher al- 
lows of the energic operation of second causes in the alternate de- 
struction of the w orld, his writings decidedly inculcate the necessity 
and the importance of a. first grand cause, the creator and governor 
of all things 

Of the elder Boodh, or Buddha, whose incarnation constitutes the 
ninth Avatar, the render w ill soon be presented with the history 
It will then be evident tliat he could not be, thg source of these 
nefanous doctrines, w hicli tend to deprive man of the glorious hope 
of immortality Of the second Boodh, whose name the Chinese 
have softtmed into Fo, astonislimg prodigies are related, and such 
contradictory accounts given, as convince me that his disciples, to 
do him honour, have artfully blended the two histones , and con- 
founded together the holy and benevolent personage, who ^hu- 
manely forbade the sanguinary sacnficcs of men and beasts on the 
altars of India, with the gfu‘hy pamcidc, who, on his death-bed, 
summoned around him Ins numerous disciples, and with a dagger, 
more tremendous than the sacrificial knife, attempted to give the 
fatal stab to every hope with which he liad inspired mankind, of 
future liappincss and dawning heaven Incredible as it may ap- 
pcar,tthe Eastern histones relate, that, after hav mg passed a life of 
exemplary apparent pictj, and in the rigid austerities of penance, 
b} whicli ho gamed manj thousand disciples, who revered him as 
a god, when deatli approached, he addressed them m words to the 

♦ \Tde rUlo In Timaro p IC43 Open. 
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following effect : Whatsoever I have hitherto told you concern- 
ing spiritual affairs, and a future scene of existence, is nothing 
more than an ingenious allegory. There are neither rewards or 
punishments after life. The principle of all things is an im- 
mense Vacuum', and human existence terminates in annihilation."'^ 
Such is the account of this atheistical philosopher, given by Fa- 
ther Du Halde; and in confirmation of my assertion, that by this 
-Buddha, or Fo of China, cannot be meant the Avatar of that 
name, I shall bring in evidence the express words of the Ayeen 
Akbery. “ The Brahmins call Boodh the ninth Avatar; but 
assert that the religion which is ascribed to him is false, and 
fabricated'by some other person as well as the corroborative 
opinion of Sir William Jones, who as expressly asserts, that though 
the most orthodox among the Brahmins consider Buddha as an 
incarnation of Veeshnu, yet they universally oppose the doctrines 
of the Buddhas with all the malignity of an intolerant spirit ; and 
he therefore concludes, that some later philosopher assumed his 
name, and misrepresented the principles which he maintained. J 
, Whether the second Indian Buddha, and the Chinese Fo, he in 
reality the same deity, according to that geiitleman^s supposition, it 
'may be impossible to determine ; but certainly the doctrines of the 
two sects are not at all dissimilar, for they equally inculcate a life of 
idolatry, and annihilation at the close. Of the dogmas of the Indian 
atheistical school, called SANCHiA,this is the summary; — ^with cer- 
tain Greek and Roman philosophers, the Sanchia philosophers 
think that the material atoms which compose the universe, ate 
infinitely diffused through that universe, have existed from all 
eternity, and will continue to exist; but are incessantly chang- 
ing their position, and varying their form. From this perpetual 
fluctuatii)n, from this restless activity of the grand elementary prin- 

• Du Haiders China, vpL HI. p. 35. f Ayeen Akbery, vol IIL p, 158. 
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clpia, all the wonderful vicissitudes in nature originate , and thus, 
according to this senseless system, directed by no impulse of a su- 
preme presiding intellect, but urged on by the impulse of blind ne- 
cessity, and the laws of motion alone, the orbs of heaven revolve, 
new worlds spnng into being, and old ones rush to dissolution 
This doctrme, which sceptical antiquity endeavoured to estab- 
lish, and modem infidelity labours to support with all the powers 
of argument and raillery, the same Geeta directly contradicts, m- 
sistmg “ that every thing w hich is produced in nature, results from 
the union (not of matter and motion, but) of Kcsbtra, and Kesbtragna, 
ormatterand spirit , for as theall-moving akash (-ether) from the mi- 
nuteness ofitsparts.passcth cverywhereunafiected,even so the om- 
nipotent spirit reraamcth in the body equally unaffected , and as the 
sun illumines the w orld, even so doth that spirit enlighten the body 
The mfamous propagators of it, the divine Creeshna finally anathe- 
matizes, ns “ souls lost to allgood, and o\ erw helmed with madness 
and mtoxication Absorbed in folly, tliey adopt felse doctrines, they 
persist in their inconceivable opinions, and determme m their 
minds, that the gratification of their sensual appetites is supreme 
happiness Distrartcd with various thoughts and designs, and 
being firmly attached to their lusts, they sink gradually mto the 
abyss of impurity \Vherefore I cast down those evil bemgs, those 
furious, ab)ect wretches, who thus despise me, into the wombs of 
evil spu-its and unclean boasts, and being thus doomed to the 
wombs of Assoors, or daemons, from both to birth, through the 
stages of the metemp^chosis, they descend at length into the in- 
fernal regions * 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The three prior Yugs having been proved io have their Foundation in 
astronomical Calcidaiion, no 1 egidar History of the Events asserted 
io have taken place in them can be expected ; — not, hoivever, to he 
wholly rejected as fabulous, since it is not improbable but that the 
most ancient Sanscrit Annals ni ay contain the History of some Ante- 
diluvian P/inces, consonant to the Anle-diluvian Records of Moses — ■ 
The TenGencrations of Berosus, the Chaldean, and of Sanchomatho, 
the Phcenici an Historian, accord in Number, and a Variety of Circum- 
stances, with those iccorded by the Hchrezv Legislatoi , io have flou- 
rished between the Mr a of Ci cation and the Deluge — Alorus, the fir si 
Babylonian Monarch, the same zvith the first Aiirite of Manetho's 
Egyptian Dynasties, and the Surya of India. Swayambhuva 
Menu, the domestic Appellation of the Indian Adam — the Substance 
of a PuRAUN concerning him and his Family — In the Soors, or good 
Genii of India, are discovered the Mosaic Scthites, or sons of God; 
in the Assoors, or evil Genii, of gigantic Form and Depravity, the 
impious Race of Cain — Some striking Features of Similitude pointed 
out in the Charactersof various Anie-diluvian Personages mentioned 
in the History of Moses and the Brahmins — The Tubal Cain of 
Scriptur'e, the Vulcan of Egypt, and Agni of India — Seth, probably 
Casyapa; Jubalthe Indian Apollo — Sketch of Ante-diliman Arts 
and Sciences — The extreme Profligacy of the Anie-diluvian Race, 
according to the Brahmins, as well as Moses, brings on the general 
Deluge; that Event detailed in the History of the Matsya Ava- 
tar, or first Incarnation Veeshnu in the Form of a Fsh. 

For having, in the preceding portion of this Work, expatiated so 
much-at large upon the events of aeras so remote from common 
investigation, as Vi^ell as of empires so apparently unconnected witlv 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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Indian history, and for having tahen so wide a range in ancient 
astronomical details, I must again repeat the apology urged m 
former pages, that without this ample retrospect, it would be 
absolutely impossible to form any just comprehension of the 
dynasties of those most ancient rajahs of the race of Surya and 
Chandra, or the sun and moon Let the astonished European 
mvestigator of Asiatic antiquities read the following passages ex- 
tracted from the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, and decide 
with candour upon the method adopted by me, the only method, 
I presume, possible to render such exaggerated accounts at all in- 
telligible The author of the famous book of Menu, so often 
mentioned, which treats of religion and jurisprudence, m these 
terms asserts the remote period of antiquity in which he himself 
lived, and in which his production was written •' Wlien ten thou- 
sand and ten years of the Satya yug were past, on the night of the 
full moon, m the month Bhadun (August), I Menu, at the com- 
mand of Brahma, finished this Sastra, or commentary, which treats 
of men s duty, of justice, andofreligion,e\er instructive The pe- 
riod of tlie full moon, here so particularly mentioned, coincides 
accurately with what we have before inserted from Quintus Curtius, 
relative to the calculations of time by the waxing and waning of 
thelunarorb, as well as with thesubsequent account ofMr Wilkins, 
tliat the Hindoos divide the lunar month into what they denomi- 
nate the Sooklj -paksha, and the Crccslma-paksha, or the //git and 
dart side of the moon , the former, as observed by that vvTitcr, 
commenang with the new, and the latter at the full moon The 
Satja IS the first in order of tlic Indian yugs , in tlie second, or 
Tfftah jug, Afr Halltcd informs us, from the same Sanscrit 
authorities, flourished Jace Bulk, who is mentioned among the 
first Indian legislators, and whose books, written at that period, 
are valued for their antiquitj, ns well ns their excellence The 
Sansent original, consulted by Mr Hnllicd, express!) asserts " that 
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in 'the Tirtah.yug, the author Jage Bulk, when ninety-five years 
were past, in the month of Sawun (July ), on the moon s increase, 
on the Wednesday (Boodh-war, or dies Mercurii,) finished the 
treatise called Jage Bulk, which sets forth the offices of religion, 
and also informs men of the duties of the magistrate/' In this 
passage the particular allusion to the period of the moon s inc 7 'ease, 
again plainly points to the mode of lunar computation just ex- 
plained. 

Ill a succeeding page of that preface, in which the opinions of 
the Hindoos relative to the assumed antiquity of their nation are 
fairly stated, as they ought to be by an author who professes to 
relate them, but who is not therefore responsible for their ec- 
centricities ; we are informed, that a certain “ Rajah Prichutt, 
who, though ranked as a modern on the records of India, is yet 
known to have lived in the earliest ages of the Call yug, was no 
less anxious thair modern philosophers are, to pierce through the 
obscurity of time, and to trace the progress of the world from its 
infancy ; at his instigation a work was composed by Shukeh Diew, 
a learned Brahmin, (son of Vyasa, the famous author of the Ma- 
habbarat) containing the history of India through the three pre- 
ceding yugs, with the succession of the several rajahs, and the 
duration of their reigns. .This curious history, called Shree Bha- 
G-AVAT, still subsists, divided into twelve ascund or books, (literally 
branches) and three thousand and twenty chapters/'. 

The ingenious author of this preface has Jong been convinced 
of the absurdity of these arrogant claims of the Brahmin priests, 
which can only be explained upon the hypothesis here proposed, 
the exaggeration of a false and fabulous chronology, which mis- 
takes months for years, and calculates time by the bright or dark 
halves of the moon. Some shattered fragments, however, of an 
ante-diluvian genealogy, somewhat resembling that preserved in the 
Mosaic records, may possibly have been preserved in India, and 
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other Oriental empiresi containing the names and history of the 
first inventors of arts and sciences, and those mighty warlike he- 
roes of the Nephelim race, whose enormous and accumulated crimes, 
according both to the Hebrew and Indian annals brought on the 
dreadful catastrophe of the destruction of the first race of men 

According to Moses, the generations of men from Adam to the 
flood, were in number ten , a circumstance confirmed by the first 
Pagan authority extant, of which it is proper to take some notice 
m this place 

Whatsoever onginal errors may be found m the history of Chal- 
dea by Berosus, the Babylonian priest of Belus, founded, as he 
asserts, upon authentic records deposited m the temple in which 
he officiated, or however numerous those added by the obscure 
glosses of some of his commentators, that history, as explained 
by Polyhistor, m many pomts strongly corroborates the hiosaic 
annals, and is, ppon that account, mentioned in tenns of high, 
commendation by Josephus The remarkable coincidence, which 
will presently be pointed out, of the two earliest historians of the- 
world, can only be accounted for on the hypothesis so often m- 
slsted upon ui these pages, that of traditions preserved m the great 
patriarchal families relative to those remote isras , and notwith- 
standing all the errors in Berosus, whether original, or added by 
translators and commentators, that ancient author may now be 
rerened to with greater confidence, since Su- William Jones has. 
asserted* that the fragments ascribed to him arc greatly confirmed 
by one of the most authentic Persian nutliors existing, Mosiiani, 
who has recorded many interesting particulars relative to the his- 
tory of the first, or Mahabadian dynasty of Persian sovereigns 

Not only the total sum of the generations enumerated by Be- 
rosus, between the creation and the deluge, exactly accords with 
that of Moses, but the history of Xlsuthrus, the last of the ten 
* $ct tus Dloembori on the Fmoni in AsUu Knearch. roL II p ^ 
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Chaldean monarchs, so minutely.' answers to that of Noah, as to 
prove irrefragably both the identity of the persons, and the events 
that distinguished them. The name of the first Chaldean sove- 
reign, IS Alorus, a word compounded of el and aur, or the god of 
fire ; the same, probably, as the'first Aurite of Manetho's Egyptian 
deities, and, doubtless, the same as Siirya, the parent of the solar 
dynasty of India. Of Surya the seventh Menu, probably the 
Menes of Egypt, was the immediate progeny, and he has therefore 
the peculiar epithet of Vaiwaswata, or sun-born : but of the first 
Menu, or Indian Adam, the descent was far more noble, for he was 
SwAYAMBHuvA, or the son of the self-existent; a circumstance 
which seems to prove, that among the most romantic details that ever 
perplexed a national chronology, they have some scanty fragments 
of unadulterated history. They soon, however, relapse into ro- 
mance, by making him the first of their seven imperial Menus, 
who, I have already observed, are the mythological sons of Brahma ; 
the enormous reign of each of whom upon earth, is extended by 
them to a period of seventy-one divine ages, forming a Manwan- 
TARA, or four million three hundred and twenty thousand years, 
multiplied by seventy-one ! ! ! Menu, as the reader has been before 
informed, is an astronomical title, derived probably from the Chal- 
daic radix numerare, alluding to the great revolutions of 

time. Adam, as the first mortal, whose birth constitutes so im- 
portant an aera in human computation, was invested with the office ' 
of Menu, in the Satya or golden age of the world. Of this first 

I 

Menu, I shall now proceed to relate some very curious particu- 
lars as they are . believed in India, and as they are detailed in the 
Purauns. My authority is a manuscript translated immediately 
from those Purauns, by a gentleman to whom, in the course of this 
work, I have been under great obligations. After relating those 
particulars concerning Adam, I shall advert to the particular 

* Asiat, Research, vol, I, p. 237. 
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history of his ante-diluvian postenty, as detailed m the Hebrew, as 
ell as in the Pagan historians of that remote penod , and compare, 
as far ns they can be compared, their characters and history with 
those of the ancient race of men, who, there is reason to suppose, 
were of ante-diluvian descent m India It will not fail to strike 
the attentive reader, in the course of this very distant historical 
retrospect, tliat though the Scripture names of this ancient race 
IS not always to be discovered, the leadmg traits of their history 
remarkablj correspond 

The first Menu is not particularly known in India by the name 
of Adam, though the probable relation whicli that word has to 
the Sanscrit root Adim or Adtma, the first, has been already point- 
ed out, for the Bhagavat and all the ancient Purauhs, unite in as- 
signing to our great progenitor the surname, beforementioned, of 
SwAV AMBHUVA, the Son of the self-existent Neither is the mother 
of all living recognized in those productions by the name of Hc\ a , 
her name is Satarupa The concise summary of their history 
IS as follows Brahma having created Swayambhuva in perfect 
beaut} , blessed him, and commanded him to multiply The ofi"- 
spring of his union with Satarupa were two distinguished sons, 
and three daughters, and in his time the Deity descended at a sa- 
crifice We maj fawly conclude the two sons, tliough known by 
different names m India, to be the Mosaic Cam and Abel, and the 
sacrifice at which the Deity a said in that early period to have 
descended was, doubtless, the oblation of the virtuous Abel,* 
Speh IS the general outline of the history , but as tlie original in the 
tnaiiuscnpt is lilghly cunous, and as the reader may w ish to see the 
words of that original, I shall present to hitn the most interesting 
portion of It unmutilatcd He vv ill be better enabled, by the perusal 

• Thn omittittiKt of lit nm£ct u not oicntiontd in Mr lUlhcd , nunuKript bot Ii 
to Sj WBJiim Jona In Amnc Rnojtlio toL 11 j, 1171 tnil U b ha dedjed oplnin 
thji It lat to iht primwihJ obbil^ 
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of it, to judge of the romantic style of their Purauns, as well as of 
the difficulties under which an European writer labours, who en- 
deavours to digest them into regular connected history* It should 
appear from a passage in this e'xtract, that the Vara, or boar Ava- 
tar, more properly belongs to the history of the creation than the 

deluge* 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATED FROM THE PURAUNS, 
PESCRIBING THE CREATION OF SWAYAMBHUVA, THE INDIAN 

t 

ADAM. BY NATHANIEL BRASSEY HALHED, ESQ. 

Of all objects in the created world, water existed first ; when 
as yet there was neither devatah, nor man, nor animal, nor vege- 
table, nor star, nor other heavenly body. The whole universe 
was dark and water . — In this primeval water did Bhagavat (God), 
in a masculine form, repose for the space of one calpa (a thousand 
ages) ; after which period, the intention of creating other beings 
for his own wise purposes, became predominant in the mind of the 
great Creator. In the first place, by his sovereign will was pro- 
' duced one flower of the lotos : afterwards, by the same will, was 
brought to light the form of Brahma, from the said flower. Brahma, 
emerging from the cup of the lotos, looked round on all the four 
sides, and beheld from the eyes of his four heads, an immeasurable 
expanse of water. Observing the whole w'orld thus involved in 
darkness, and submerged in water, he was stricken with prodigious 
amazement, and began to consider within himself: Who is it 
that produced me ? whence came I ? and where am I 

“ He passed the space of an hundred years in this perplexity, 
within the said flower ; but even this lengthened contemplation 
did not at all enlighten his understanding ; so that he remained 
absorbed in profound wonder and affliction. In this anxious 
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situation, a voice from a secret quarter reached his ear, saying, 
Brahma, address the Supreme Bhagavat in prayer I At that in- 
stant he pkced himself in a contemplative posture upon the said 
flower, and remained in deep meditation upon the power and at- 
tnbutes of the Almighty In that state of contemplation, he 
beheld Bhagarat in a masculine form, with a thousand heads, 
and began to praise and glorify him Bhagavat, propitiated and 
rendered merciful by his prayers and praises, opened upon him 
the spectacle of the whole form of his being — in that being he 
beheld the whole of the mfinite varieties of the visible world, 
as It were locked m a profound sleep The Omnipotent then 
ordered Brahma, saying , “ return to thy posture of contem- 
plation, perform austerities, and at the close of thy devotions, 
havmg obtamed knon ledge of the Omniscient, and his complete 
power, thou shalt renovate the world m its ongiiial fashion * 
Brahma hating worshipped for another hundred years, and 
having, in consequence, acquired complete power to himself, pro- 
duced the elementary principles of all things, and the genii which 
preside over, and dwell in them Here follows a long detail of 
Sanscrit appellatnes, by which the elements, the genii, and the se- 
veral tribes of animals ahd vegetables, ns well as the senses, pas- 
sions, See. arc distinguished in the Purauns Wth these it is un- 
iicccssarj to swell the page of history we come therefore to the 
account of the particular creation, translated almost v erbatim, of the 
first Menu of Brahma s mlghtj daj 

“ Then Brahma liaving pondered in his mind, that without the 
connection of male and female, an abundant generation could not 
be clfected, again entered into profound mediration on the pow or of 
theSupremi, when on a sudden, bv the omnipotence of God, was 
produced from Ins right side Swajombhuva Menu, a man of perfect 

• Th » hit ftfcrcftcr 10 ibr c!<»ctrlifc Wlcrcd In India of the locct t t l Tc dfitnictioa 
cf tlir The pment torot crrauotu 
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beauty, and from his (Brahma's) left side a woman, named Sata* 
rupa. 

‘‘ Swayambhuva Menu, thus newly born, with all due submis- 
sion, represented to Brahma, that as he owed to him his existence, 
so he was ready to perform whatsoever he should command. Brahma 
ordered him to stock the world with creatures of his own species : 

t 

Menu submissively entreated a place convenient for the purpose 
of residing and multiplying his species, as at the time the whole 
surface of the earth was covered with water. Brahma again re- 
sumed his posture of contemplation and penance, to obtain the 
mean's of raising up the earth ; and poured forth the following 
prayer to the throne of the Almighty, in profound ‘humility of 
soul. « Oh, Bhagavat \ since thou broughtest me from^ nonentity 
into existence, for a particular purpose, accomplish by thy bene- 
volence that purpose r In this situation, by the power of God, 
there issued from the essence of Brahma, a being shaped like 
a boar, white, and exceedingly small ; this being, in the space of 
one hour, grew to the size of an elephant of the largest magnitude, 
and remained in the air. Brahma was astonished on beholding 
this figure, and discovered by the force of internal penetration, that 
it could be nothing but the power of the Omnipotent, which had 
assumed a body, and become visible. .He now felt that God is all, 
and that all is from him, and all in him,' and said to Mareechee 
and his sons (attendant genii), a wonderful animal has emanated ' 
from my essence ; at first of the smallest size, it has in one hour 
increased to this enormous bulk, and without doubt it is a portion 
of the Almighty Power. They were engaged in this conversation 
when that Fara, or boar-form, suddenly uttered a sound like the 
loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, and shook all the 
quarters of the universe ; but still, under this dreadful awe of 
heaven, a certain wonderful divine confidence secretly animated the 
hearts of Brahma, Mareechee, and the other genii, who immediately 
VOL. I. 3 G 
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began praises and thank^vings That Vara figure hearmg the 
po-s\er of the Vedas and Mantras from their mouths, again made 
a loud noise, and became a dreadful spectacle Shakmg the full- 
flow mg mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and erect- 
ing the humid hau^ of his body, he proudly displayed his two most 
cxceedmgly white tusks, then rolling around his wme-coloured 
eyes, and erecting his tail, he descended from the region of the 
air, and plunged head foremost mto the water The whole body 
of water was convulsed by the motion, and began to rise in waves, 
while the guardian spint of the sea, being terrified, began to trem- 
ble for his domain, and cry out for quarter and mercy At this 
the devotees and reyshees agam commenced their praises m honour 
of Bhagavat, who, by one glance of liis eye, illumined the whole 
world of water As the power of the Omnipotent had assumed 
the body of Vara, on that account he condescended to use the par- 
ticular instinct of that animaUand b^an to smell about, that he 
might discover the place where the earth was submerged At 
length having divided the water, and arriving at the bottom, he 
saw the earth lymg, a mighty and barren stratum , then he took 
up the ponderous globe (freed from the water), and raised it high 
on his tusk — one would say it was a beautiful lotos blossoming oit 
the tip of his tusk In a moment, with one leap coming to the 
surface, by the nll-directmg power of the omnipotent Creator, he 
spread it, like a carpet, on the face of tiie water, and then vanished 
from tlic sight of Brahma Bralima contemplating the whole 
earth, performed due reverence to Bhagavat, and rqoiang cxcced- 
ingl}, began to consider the means of peopling the renovated 
world Menu and Satarupa then, hav mg again received Brahma s 
order to increase and multiply their kind, began to people the 
world, by means of the bond of marriage m tlie kingdom ofBrali- 
ma-vcrtc-vrcctc, I c ag, now called Alialiabad Tlicy had 
two son', Prccvc-vccto and.Outanabada, and three daughters. 
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Akootee, Deivelioote, and Presootee. Akoote was married to 
Roochee, Deivelioote to Kerdein, and Presootee to Dekshe, and by 
them and their posterity in succeeding ages, the whole earth was 
peopled/^ 

I have had repeated occasion to observe, that amidst all the ex- 
travagant mythological details of India, a ray of truth occasionally 
breaks forth, and in none more than those which have reference 
to the creation. If their accounts of that event vary, it should 
be remembered that they believe in a succession of creations, and 
therefore the chimeras of imagination have been blended witli 
their traditional narrations. The primordial water, however, the 
chaos, and the darkness of Moses, are never forgotten. The Indian 
Eden, according to this account, is properly Pyag, or Allahabad, 
that venerated city, situated in the charming latitude of degrees 
north, where the Ganges and Jumna unite their streams, where 
for twenty cose (forty miles) round, the ground is at this day ac- 
counted sacred ; and whence, if a man should happen to die there, 
he immediately ascends to Paradise,"^ After all, the honour is dis- 
puted by some Brahmins in favour of Casi, or Benares, which in 
the 48th scanda or chapter of the Seeva Puraun is affirmed to have 
been the first land that appeared above water at the creation ; and 
which, during every mundane deluge, the affectionate Bhagavafc 
supports on the lofty point of his trident. 

SwAYAMBHuvA is Stated in the Hindoo annals, to have been the 
author of the grand code of civil and religious laws, called after 
himself, the Institutes of Menu, orally delivered by him to his 
progeny, and afterwards collected into a volume by a holy pa- 
triarch, named Bhrigu. Of Swayambhuva's family, little more 
occurs in the Bhagavat, than what has been just stated ; but in 
the 46th scanda of the Seeva Puraun, the substance of which has 

♦ Ayeen Akhery, vol. Ill, p. 256. 
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been likewise translated by the same gentleman, it is related that 
his eldest son had seven male children, and divided his kingdom, 
that IS the earth, among them From the silence of those books in 
r^ard to his other son, it may be presumed, though I know not 
that it is any where recorded, that Outanabada met a catastrophe 
similar to that mentioned in holy wnt. One of those children had 
the empire of Jambudweepa for his portion, and from him lineaUy 
descended Bharata, the first universal rajah monarch of India on 
record, and by whose name the whole country is frequently dis- 
tinguished in the Purauns and sacred poems Those seven children 
having had so many separate kmgdoms assigned them, most pro- 
bablybecame theheads of so many imperial dynasties, and, together 
with their predecessors in blood and empure, may constitute the 
ten ante-diluvian families of the line of Cain, mentioned m Senp- 
turc It is also probable, that these w ere the giants whose tyranny 
and crimes contributed to Jill the earth wtb violence , that they 
were in time deified, and became the icuftm!, or malignant Assooas, 
so celebrated in all the mythological wntmgs of India That a 
gigantic race, distuiguislicd os monsters of impiety and lust, is sup- 
posed to have actually existed m India during the earliest penods 
of llic world, IS expressly asserted in the Bhagavat, in a passage 
which I sliall present to the reader serbatim, on purpose that I 
may not be suspected of on inclination to bend every thmg down 
to tlie Momic system 

" In the beginning, Brahma liad created some beings with evil 
quabtics,but seeing the errors of such creation, liosuppresscd them 
Those beings, however, notwitlistandmg then- short evistcnco, 
produced fntal cfTects. in giving birth to several millions of families 
of giants. Tlio giants created by Bralima, were so extremely 
McioUs, tliat they wanted to copulate with Brahma himself, and 
tlio god, pcrcciv ing he was furiously pursued, left the body lie liad 
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recently taken. This divine quittance gave birth to a girl perfectly 
beautiful, named SandiaDevi, whom the giants enjoyed/'^ 

By the same authority it may also be incontrovertibly proved, 
that the memory of a most pure and pious race, in number exactly 
amounting to that of the virtuous Sethitc progeny, is preserved in 
that country. The nine Brahmas, as they arc there from tlieir 
exalted character denominated, are the race to which I allude ; they 
are a kind of second creation, springing immediately from the 
heart of the Creator ; that is, they were after his own heart, and 
their formation was the result of the anguish which pierced his 
soul, for having formed a tribe so abandoned as the race of giants. 

The names of these holy Reyshees (saints), seven of whom ac- 
companied Menu in the ark, are given in the Bhagavadam, but 
corruptly ; they arc, however, correctly inserted below, from Sir 
William Jones on the Indian Chronology: Casyap^, Atri, Va- 
stsHTHA, ViswAMiTRi, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwa- 
GA.J The names of the two other ante-diluvian Brahma-Rcyshees 
mentioned in the Bhagavadam, are TAKiNand Pirougou, perhaps 
Bhrigu ; and these nine saints were married to nine holy women, the 
offspring of the patriarch Kerdem, by a daughter of Swayambhuva, 
Although these names have no apparent analogy to the Scripture 
names of the race of Seth, and were probably usurped by others in 
after times, as we must suppose from the recurrence of the same 
appellatives in ages much later in the Indian history, yet were 
the Sanscrit etymology of each fully investigated, they would pro- 
bably be found of the same import with the Hebrew appellatives 
in our Bibles. This is all the intelligence relative to X^Qjirst Menu 
which I have yet been able to arrive at : our knowledge of Indian 

See Sonnerat s Voyages, vol. I. p. 219, Calcutta edition ; and the Bhagavadam, yS. 
edit. Paris, 1788, 

•}• For the proof of this assertion, see the Bhagavadam, p. 79, 

- t Asiatic Researches, Tol. II, p. 1 17, 
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liistory, m its early penods, is as yet very confined , but since all 
the Pagan annals of Asia corroborate the truth of the Mosaic 
writings, and since the portion of their history iihich we do know, is 
BO remarkably consonant to them, there is eiery reason to think 
that iihen the records of Benares shall have been more fully in- 
vestigated, by the patient and laudable perseverance of the mge- 
nious Mr Wlford, curiosity will be amply gratified, and the 
verity of the Hebrew historian still more conspicuously dis- 
played 

Having previously noticed the analogy of character exisfmg 
between the Chaldean Alorus, the first Aunte god of Egypt, and 
Surja, It may not be improper to observe, that a similar parallel 
may be run between the Egj ptian Vulcan and the Indian Agni, or 
fabricator of the celestial thunderbolts V ulcan is by some learned 
etymologists thouglit to be only the corruption of the Tubal Cam 
of Scripture, who first taught mankind the use of the forge, and 
who, to use the express words of Moses, was the instructor of every 
artificer in brass, or arms Now, since the inventor of brass and 
iron instruments became probably the first tyrannical subjugator 
of his fellow-creatures, wc may fairly conclude that the character 
of Agni has reference to some renowned ante-diluvian sovereign, 
and most probablj to this gigantic descendant of the vicious Cain 
According to the Indian raj'thology, Agni was the forger of the 
fiery shafts called from him Agnyastra, and he ranks second among 
their inrcrioT deities Agni is represented in Indian sculptures 
with four arms, aiid the flames which encircle his head, added to 
the arcumstance of his being represented mounted on a ram, one 
of the sjmbohc animals of the zodme,’ stdl -farther evinces the 
close connection of theu- astronomical speculations with the my- 
thological history of the ancient Indians. 

I am sensible that thoptcccding supposition, which etymology 
and other coincident circumstances warrant, of Alorus being the 
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Scripture Tubal Cain, militates against the conjecture of other able 
chronologists, that by Alorus is meant Adam ; but as no mortal 
was ever more likel 3 S or possessed a better claim to be exalted to 
planetary honours tlian the*/?r5/, our supposition by no means 
oversets that very rational argument arising from his being placed 
at the head of the Chaldean sovereigns ; all is uncertainty, all con- 
jecture in regard to these most ancient fcras ; every thing may be 
proposed, but nothing can be affirmed. Let us proceed to state 
the names, and consider tlic very few circumstances recorded of 
tliese ante-diluvian sovereigns in the Chaldean history ; adding to 
this catalogue that of the line of Seth, as it stands in Moses. 


1. Alorus. 

2. Alasparus. 

3. Amelon. 

4j. Amenon". 

5. Metalarus. 

6. Daonus. 

7. Eueporachus. 

8. Amphis. 

Q. Otiartes 

10. XlSUTHRUS."^ 


1. AdaiW. 

2. Setii. 

3. Enos, 

4. Cainan. 

5. Maijalaleel. 

6. Jared. 

' 7. Enoch. 

' 8. Methuselah. 

9. Lamech. 

10. Noah. 


. After all, whatever the ingenious writers above alluded to may 
have conjectured respecting Adam and Alorus being the same per- 
som It is probable that no absolute monarchy existed in the ante- 
diluvian world, till the mild primitive patriarchal government, in 
which every separate family was governed by its own head or 
chieftain, had been exterminated by the over-bearing power and 
violence of some successful usurper; and that character is better 
suited to Tubal Cain than any other ante-diluvian descendant of 

* Vide Africanus in Syncelh Chronograpbia, p, 18, 
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Adam 'Whosoever he might in reabty have been, a very curious 
circumstance is recorded to have happened m his reign, which bears 
too great a resemblance to the first mcamation of Veeshnu m the 
form of ajisb, to be passed over uimoticed m this history 

Towards the commencement of the reign of Alorus, says Bero- 
sus, an mtelligent animal, • denominated Cannes, having a form 
lialf man and half fish, came out of the Red Sea, and appeared m 
the neighbourhood of Babylon This animal conversed with men 
by day m a human accent, but tooh no sustenance of any kind , 
and he instructed them m the use of letters (a proof that the Chal- 
deans thought letters of ante-diluvian origin) and m various other 
arts and sciences He also taught them to associate m cities, and 
to erect temples to the gods, he ihitiated them in the principles of 
l^islation, and the elements of geometry He shewed them how 

to practise botany and husbandry , and he reformed and civilized 
the first rude and barbarous race of mortals He also wrote con- 
cerning the ongm of things, and the creation of the world , it tvas 
the custom of this amphibious being at sunset to plunge again 
into the ocean, and remam all night in the deep -f- The word 
Cannes, at least so far as Greek etymology is concerned, is deduced 
from mr, an egg, and this first Cannes, for there were several who 
successively appeared m the antc-dilu\ian ages, probably sprang, 
as Brahma did, if he were not the very same person, from the mun- 
dane egg that floated on tliocliaos Indeed HelladiusJ expressly says, 
•' Cannes sprangfrom the firimogenml egg, and his beneficent con- 
duct as the friend, the instructor, and reformer of mankmd, evinces 
the connection of the character In fact, both have immediate 

• ThftortofBTOctDtn hai an Irrational anlmi] { hot that fphbetlj lacoa 

ilitrot with in character ard oOtcr •hlch was to pf om olge cdcoce aM enC^hten maahhxl* 
T>r Jichion thfrcfofc rtrj propcrl/ pfopotea to read nbnaJ ta}k3U 

t SjnccHI Chreme^phta p. ap, 

2 HtQadmtapsd Photioa BIbL Cod. $79* tt CoL 1594 
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allusion to the Deity, in one of his imagined incarnations of a sub- 
ordinate kind, agreeable to the system of Eastern mythology and 
divine emanations, for in that mythology a god is never wanting ; 
and patriarchal traditions concerning the Deit 3 '^and his angels con- 
versing with Adam in Paradise, might have given birth to the fan- 
ciful hypothesis. It is sufficient to have marked this feature of 
affinity bet\veen tlic egg-generated deity of India and Chaldea. 
My principal object, however, in comparing tlieir history, was to 
notice the more exact and striking similitude between the appear- 
ance of Cannes, with the body of afish, and the head, feet, and hands 
of a man, and the incarnation of Veeshnu in the Matsya Avatar, 
which though adduced in this volume in illustration only of the 
deluge, may poissbly have reference to the creation itself, and in 
4;his light it is invariably considered by a gentleman of very high 
and deserved repute in the world of Indian literature. As there 
are seven distinct appearances enumerated in Berosus of this Chal- 
dean Dagon, as he is afterwards denominated on his seventh and last 
visit to the plains of Babylon, so may not the Deity in the earliest 
ages have repeatedly assumed the Matsya form, though with more 
than usual splendour and publicity on the awful catastrophe of 
expiring nature at the general deluge ? That the reader may form 
his own judgment on the identity of the two gods, I have had both 
figures engraved on one plate for his inspection, and it must be 
owned, they exhibit too striking a parallel, to be supposed not to 
have originated among the same mythological and allegorizing 
race. 

Abydenus, in his account of Alorus, this first Chaldean monarch, 
informs us, that Alorus announced himself as appointed by God to 
be the shepherd of the people ; a circumstance more likely to be 
tAie of a boasting tyrant -of the race of Cam, than the humbled 
and penitent Adam. The successor of Alorus is Alasparus, con- 
cerning whom nothing remarkable is recorded : Apollodorus and 

VOL. I. ' 3H 
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Abydenus call bun Alaparus These names, like Alorus, are 
translations into Greek from Eastern appellatives, and most of 
them are compounded of words that denote a race of deified sove- 
reigns Al, el, and aur, or god, the sun, and fire, seem to be the pre- 
dominant radicals while al-ap, or nb, and aur, may be resolved 
mto deus-paler-lux Am-el-on, the third Chaldean sovereign, is 
said to have been of Pantibibla, a city of which \\ e have no account , 
but its name has an apparent affinity to Babel, and possibly there 
might have been an-ante-diluvian Babylon In his reign a semi- 
daunon called Annedotus, on animal resembling Cannes, came out 
of the sea and instructed mankind Am-raenon, derived probably 
from Al, and the Chaldaic Mene, dcus lumis, next swayed the 
Chaldaic sceptre , after him reigned Mel-al-arus, or as Abydenus 
writes the word, Meg- Alorus, quasi Mryof Akcfo-, and next in' suc- 
cession, Da-onus the shepherd, from dha, lux, and on, sol ' 
was of Pantibibla, and in Ins time four other animals, compounded 
of half man and half fish, came out of the deep, whose names were 
Evedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Anementus all these 
extensively explained what the first Cannes had only concisely re- 
vealed The next monarch was Evedoraclius, in wliosc reign ap- 
peared another amphibious animal namedCdacon, orrather a Axyur 
The two following arc said to have been of another aty, equally 
unknown to post-diluvian geographers, Larancha That remark- 
able portion of the Chaldaic ante-dilutian history which i^elatci 
the particulars of the appearance of the divine being to Xisuthrus, 
and his commanding him to prepare a vessel for the preserv ation 
of his family, and the v-anous tribes of animals, must be reserv ed for 
consideration under the head of tlic Matsja Avatar, and Ishalkfor 
the present, conclude these strictures upon the fragment of Berosus, 
b) observing that the 120 sari which these princes are said to halb 
reigned, if the saros be considered ns comprehending a period of 
3G00 jears, ns Abjdcnus would persuade us, amount exactly to 
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the sum of 432000 years, that celebrated period in the Hindoo 
^dironology upon which so much has been previously descanted, 
and which, with the affix of a cypher, which the Hindoos can add 
at pleasure, gives us the total aggregate of the four yugs, or a 
GREAT AGE."^ Ifj rejecting this enormous 'computation, we take 
the saros, after the more moderate and rational statement of Poly- 
histor, at 3600 days, they amount only to 432000 days, which make 
1200 Chaldean years, and this sum will be found remarkably coin- 
cident with the Mosaic ante-diluvian account of time ; whether 
we incline to the Hebrew chronology, or to that of the Septuagint, 
since several hundred years may justly be presumed to have elapsed 
before tyranny and usurpation (Erected their throne on the ruins of 
the primitive patriarchal form of government. 

In Sanchoniatho^s Phoenician genealogy of ante-diluvian princes, 
which it is also very remarkable consists of exactly ten generations, 
and is supposed to exhibit the succession of the line of the impious 
Cain, the Indian deity Agni is again recognized in Chrysor, a 
word which, according to Bochart, signifies an artijicer in fire. 
However variously denominated and confounded as to order of 
time and rank, the prototypal cliaracter in Moses is plainly 
traced in most of the ancient Pagan chronicles of Asia ; and in 
none more plainly than in this ancient fragment of Phoenician 
history, which therefore deserves from the Eastern historian par- 
ticular notice. Bishop Cumberland has commented at large upon this 
historical record ; from whose work the reader is presented with 
the following table, and with the Greek names, as they stand in 
Eusebius, because his comment will be most intelligible, when 

those names are before him. 

\ 

• See the manuscript remarks of Mr. Reuben Burrow, and M. Sonnerat’s calculations, 
in pages 297, add 301, preceding. 
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Cain s line, in Sanchoniatho 


1 Up-Ttytm Ajw 
£ Fotr, Fma 
J #irf, nSf 

4 Karruf A43a**r 

5 lltl/xfifUf, OxSk 
6. AI^iw, AXin/f 

7 «iuuHp#tfK> 

8 Tittttw, F*m ( 

9 Ayflf, Afimuftt 

10 Afivytlg hfxytc. 


1 Adam 
a Cain. 

' 3 Enoch 

4 Irad. 

5 Mchujael ' 

6 Methuiad ’ 

1 7 Lamech, 1 > <- 

. 8 . Jaba], Jubijl, Tuba] Cain 
9 Noab 
10 Hanu 


That by his Ufuroyetot, or first sovereign of this Phoenician dy- 
nasty, Adam must be meant, is as dear a feet as tliat Noah is disco- 
vered m his ninth, or Ayfin^K, the husbandman , and in his son, 
Aftvrtt, Ham, or Hnmmon Sandioniatho, according to Cumber- 
land, ivishiiig to establish a system of atlieisticol cosmogony, con- 
ceals the event of the flood, and denves Noah m a direct line from 
Cam, that he may carry on the genealogical descent to Ham, 
Misor, and Taut , the last of whom was the immediate founder 
of the Phoenician empire In a Pagan genealogy of this kind, it 
\\ ould be absurd to expect order unviolated; and the blood unmixed" 
That excellence belongs alone to the inspired writer , but the 
great lines arc visible, the principal characters are marked and 
prominent Thus could any possible doubt be entertained that 
his Vftmymc or Jirst barn, was Adam, the carcumstatice of his 
wife bemg denominated Aat, a word signifying life, like Heva, 
and her being said by Sanchoniatho to have been “ the first that 
found out the food which is gathered from trees, would mfallibly 
direct our ejo to the deluded mother of mankind • The bishop 
discoi ers Cain hirftself and his wife, in the Ttn ; and rm», w hfeh stand 

* CimibfTbod t SuchonUlbo* p 
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second in order in the Phoenician' genealogy, since he observes the 
Hebrew term for Cain can scarcely be translated by any otlier 
Greek word. -The Indian title and character of Agni may possibly 
have some relation to this ante-diluvian sovereign of Phoenicia : 
for of the first grand idolater before the flood, what description 
can possibly be more' accurate than the following given of the 
two personages just named ? o^Upuroyovogand him were begotten 
rei'offand t^vbcc ; (Cain, and Caina his wife) and when great droughts 
came, they stretched fortli their hands to heaven towards the Sun, 
for him they thought the only lord of heaven, and called him Ba- 
alsamin.'”'^ iJ'he immediate progeny of Tsvog in this genealogy, 
gives us an insight into the true character of that father, who was 
,, afterwards adored in the place of 'the orb he had idolized ; for they 
'were riu/s, ef Light, Fire, and Flame.^' These, says our 

author, found out the wjly of generating fire, by the rubbing of 
pieces of wood against each other, and taught men the use there- 
-of'-f It was probably in consequence of their respectively hi- 

r f 

venting arts and sciences, connected with those three wonderful 
agents in the physical world, that mankind in return gratefully 
conferred on them titles which,' in the* Oriental tongues,- marked 
them as the fabricators, and.which might not in those tongues have 
^ appeared so uncouth as they do in the Greek and English transla- 
tions. ■ ' . * - ' - 

- The above is a very remarkable' pedigree, and in its outlines is 
So exceedingly consonant to that ofVaivaswata, the seventh, or sun- 
'bomMenu, who iS no other than Noah, that l cannot avoid citing 
it,' as It stands the dissertation of 'Sir William Jones' on the 
Indian' Chronology;- for this personage • was <the “ son of Surya, 
the son of ‘ Casyapa -"(the Indian Uranus, and, 'as I conjecture, the 
Mosaic Seth), -who was bornpf MaVichl, Jight, \vho was the son of 
^Brahma. Both pedigrees^are apparently allegorical, and should 
f See.CumberlanS’s SancfionHitho, ‘p.i24. ^ f-' ' a - 
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not have been noticed^n tins history, did we nofknow how gene- 
rally the fulsome adulation of the East confounded the real, and 
^ cdtious diero of jtsitale, for Casyapa wa§ doubtless" a Brahmm, 
who flourished in the earliest ages of the world, invented the In- 
dian system of astronomy, and formed its zodiac , himself being 
immortalized, though, m a female form, and m a different mytho- 
logy m the Cassiopeia of our present sphae, one of the oldest of 
the constellations , ' ' 

Through the confusion and obscurity already remarked to per- 
vade hll the ante-diluvian genealogies of the East, 1 shall by no 
mcansattempt to pierce farther than to shew a striking similitude 
of feature m tlie leadmg characters, and an occasional ray gleaming 
amid the darkness of that^barren yoid The history of, the two ^ 
great lines of Cain and Seth are evidently and inextricably on-'* 
volvcd, yet the vestiges of fact? recorded jn the, short, chronicle of 
Moses, are at intervals clearly discernible to the persevering scrutiny 
of the historian In the Indian Agni orir»»ei, we have found Tubal 
Cain, if not Cam hunself, probably both those Nephelun may 
be alluded, to under tlmt character, the first forger of military m- 
stnimcnts, die earliest tyrant of the m orld Let us explore the 
antc-dilpvian annals for another distinguished, but less formidable 
personage _ , 

Far diHcrcnt from the occupations of the impious and uarliko 
progeny of Cain, were those of the Ime of the virtuous and peace- 
ful Seth If traditions, descending unmterrupted down'from the 
earliest ages to the Hebrew patnqrchs, may bo credited, thiswcne^ 
rablc sago and liis family were mqessandy engaged in the nobler 
pursuits of piiilosophy , that genuine, that sound philosophy, 
which Adam, his sire, had been taughtby his great Creator, and 
which traces the Deity amidst the brightest of his works, the won- 
ders of the starry heavens Regardful of his wise progenitor 6 
prediction, that the existing world was to undergo two grand^ 
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dissolutions, the one by a deluge of water, the other by the erup- 
tion of subterraneous fire ; addicted also to that better species of as- 
trology which consists in diligent observations of the great phasno- 
mena of nature, and fair deductions from them of consequent vicis- 
situdes, he devoted the period of his prolonged life to the unwearied 
contemplation of the celestial orbs, and inscribed the result of his 
astronomical researches on those tw.o mighty monuments of brick 
and stone, concerning which we have treated in a former page, 
fondly hoping they would' survive the shock of agonizing nature. 
From the great antiquity, the purity, and the philosophical cha- 
racter of the amiable and holy patriarch Casyapa, who was one of 
the seven Reyshees, or divine sages, who went with Menu into the 
ark fabricated^by the command of Veeshnu, and who, doubtless, 
carried thither with him his astronomical apparatus and observa- 
tions ; I conceive the Indians under tliis name to have commemo- 
rated the Seth of Moses. There is no character in all the annals of 
the ancient world so deserving of thehonour of that appellation, and 
I am^ confirmed in my opinion by various collateral circumstances. 
Weh^ve seen that Casyapa, in their mythology, was the son of 
Marichi, light ; that is to say, he was a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, and explored the regions of ether lal light. Now 
it IS surely not a little singular, that Jii the Phoenician genealogy 
the ' progeny enumerated next in order to is Kacro-w?. The 
words of Sanchoniatho are : These men, Ow?-, Tivp and begat 

sons dfwast bulk and height, whose- names were given to moun- 
‘ tains on which they first seized ^ that is, in all probability, took up 
their abode;- mountains which -from .them were named Cassius, 
Tibanus, &c, ^ Oui Indian Cassius observed the heavens on the 
heights of Caucasus,- and ‘if he-gave his name to any mountain, it 
inust have been Gaph;’or Caucasus ;-a mountain full as celebrated 
tor being -the ,scene of astronomical researches^ in Asia, as mount ' 
, • Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p. 24. 
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Atlas in Africa, which gave its name to the supposed inventor of 
the Grecian sphere , itis probable,however, that Casyapa, whether 
an ante-dduvian, or post-diluvian, was the only genuine Atlas of 
antiquity, for how otherwise came the , names of the most con- 
spicuous of the constellations, both m and out of the zodiac, to be 
inserted, as Su- W Jones affirms they are, in Sansent books of the 
most remote antiquity? ’ 

Waving, however, eiery argument resulting from the Smihtude 
of names, whicli I own is a very weak basia for historical decision 
to rest upon, nor is it here intended as such, yet m these remote 
mquiries not wholly to be rejected , and supposing Cassius to b#^ 
of Cainite ongin, one of the giants of Moses, sprung from the 
junction of the sons oj God with the daughters of men, a supposi- 
tion which the assertion respectmg their height and balk seems to 
justify, how remarkably are the Mosaic records confirmed by the 
whole of this description of this mountam-bom gigantic progeny 
When, in addition, we consider that in the succeeding page ofSan- 
choniatho, it is said the mothers of tliese giants were of that •' aban- 
doned class of women who, in tliosedays, without any shame, pro- 
stituted tliemselves to any man they met , • which shews the in- 
creasing deprai ity of mankind in such exact consonance to the 
account of Moses, that allfesb svas corrupt Indore God, Gen vi 
aconvictionof theicracity ofthcliistonanofthe Hebrews, enforced 
upon us from a quarter so hosnle artd so unexpected, irresistibly 
seizes the mind, and w c necessarily bow dow 11 to the superior autho- 
ritj of divine inspiration 

Mr WiLFORD, who may justly claim tlie honours of a double 
laurel, that of war and science, in his most profound and most ela- 
borate Elssay on EgJ pt and the Nile, which I deeply regret the not 
being possessed of, till between three and four hundred pages of this 
volume were printed off, and in the second section of tliat essay, 

* CmnbcrUod i SmebonUtbOs p 35 
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which demonstfates him to be a master of Asiatic mythology, in- 
forms us of a fact very important in this histoiical investigation. 
He affirms that there exists in India a race of philosophers, who 
nobly spurn the puerile ornaments with which the Biahmin 
allegorists deck their histories, and admit no incarnations of 
deities ; but insist that^the Dev as were mere mortals, whom the 
Supreme Being was pleased to endue with qualities approaching to 
his own godlike attributes; and that the Hindoos in general per- 
form acts of worship to some of their ancient monarchs and sages, 
who were deified in consequence of their eminent virtues.'' ‘ To 
this assertion I appeal, in vmdication of that part of my hypo- 
thesis which aims to rend the veil of multiform mythology from 
a race the most remote in the annals of antiquity, and display in 
India the prototypal characters celebrated in the ante-diluvian 
world. The ground is utterly uncertain, and often fallacious; 
I shall advance with cautious footstep, and leave the rest to the 
candour of the reader. But before I can proceed farther in these 
comparative strictures on aiite-diluvian characters, another author 
of very high, but possibly not very merited rank in antiquity, de- 
serves our cursory notice. 

^ After what has been so extensively observed concerning the credit 
due to the Egyptian dynasties by Manetho, towards the commence- 
ment of the third chapter preceding (to which I must request the 
reader to advert, before he advances farther with rne in this histo- 
rical detail), I should have forborne to weary his patience with any 
additional remarks on a genealogy so clearly astronomical, were 
' it not for this peculiar circumstance, that the number of god-kings 

or Aurite dynasty, beginning at Vulcan 
and ending at Typhon, the derivation of which word from the 
Arabic, al tuphon, deluge, hasbeen before noticed, amounts precisely 
to seven, which is the exact number of the Menus of India, reigning 

♦ Asiatic Researches, vol. Ill, p. 374.. 
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from the creation to the flood That dynasty is liere subjomed 
also for the reader s inspection, from the Chronographia of Syncel- 
lus,* tv ith the periods during which they are fabulously said to have 
reigned , periods far less extravagant indeed than those allotted to 
the Indian Menus, but absolutely incompatible with all human 
computation Each Menu is, in fact, a cvci-E 


THE FIRST, OR AURITE IlV^tASTY OF THE EGVPTIAlt GOD-KINGS. 


1 VuLCAN,reigned 3000 years 

2 Helius, reigned 30,000 

3 Saturn ) Tlie reigns of these 

4 Jupiter 1 two planetary dei- 

ties were probablj tlio long 
zodiacal ret olutions of their 
respective orbs 
3 Osiris and Isis 

6 Horus 

7 Typhon 


3 SWAYAMBHUVA MeNU, 
or Adam 

2 Menu 

3 Menu 
4. Menu 


5 Menu 

6 Menu 

7 Satyaurata Menu, or 
Noah 


The reigns of the five latter deities are not speafied, but Dio- 
dorus expressly sajs, that the reigns of the Egyptian gfods from 
that of the sun to the period of the conquest of India by Alexan- 
der amounted to tlie sum of three and twenty thousand ycars,-j- 
This IS evidently an idle tale forged by some Egyptian hierophant, 
to flatter the vanity of the Macedonian sovereign after Ids subju- 
gation of Egjqit, and very similar to that related by Arrian in 
Indicis, J tliat from Bacclius to Sandrocottus the Indmns enume- 
rated one hundred and fift} -three monarchs, whose reigns took up 
the space of six thousand and forty-two years With respect to 

f DWontt SWalttii lib x p 156 
} Armiu IHit. Ind p. 3*5 Eiliu G r oa v r O . 
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the number of kings who might have reigned from Bacchus to 
Sandrocottiis, the account is probable enough, and the sum of the 
years of their reign is comparatively modest /or India; but we 
must leave the full examination of this question and that more 
important one, who the Indian Bacchus really xvas^ to a future 
chapter of this history. 

Of the five Indian Menus who reigned between Adam and Sa- 
tyaurata, Sir William Jones informs us he has as yet seen little 
more than the names/ and unfortunately with those names he has 
not favoured us • the blank therefore in the Indian catalogue must 
be filled up hereafter. The characters in the Indian mythology cor- 
responding with those in the above astronomical dynasty, have 
been already pointed out ; for Vulcan is Agni, or elementary fire ; 
Helius is Surya, the sun ; Saturn is Sani, the planet of that name ; 
Jupiter is either the Indra, or Divespiter of the Indians, or the pla- 
net Vrehespata personified ; Osiris and Isis are recognized in Es- 
wara and Isa, that is, the active and passive principles in nature, 
respectively exerting their powers and influence ; Arun, the cha- 
rioteer of Surya (otherwise Aurora, or the dawn), plainly reveals 
to us the African Horus ; for both words, as well indeed as Aurora, 
have undoubted affinity to the Chaldaic radix, aur, lux : and 
the Egyptian Typhon appears to be no other than Mahadeva in. 
his destroying capacity, he who brings on the alternate conflagra- 
tions and deluges, in which character he is considered in either 
country as a being equally tremendous and abhorred. In short he is 
a personification of time, the grand destroyer of all things, and obe- 
lisks and columns are therefore his constant emblems ; at once 
marking out, by their declining shadow, his progress through the 
vast circuit of desolated nature, and, by their phallic form and de- 
corations, his regeneration of objects in the course of ages, which 
they suppose eternally to be revolving. 

, • Asiatic Researches, vol. II, p. 117, 
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It IS impossible to believe that so profoundly wise and reflectmg 
a nation as were the Egyptians, could conceive the w orld to be go- 
verned by no supreme presidmg nuraen , and therefore when, m 
the previous passage just alluded to, I asserted Vulcan to be that 
supreme numen, I only followed the interpretation of Cudworth,* 
who justly contends for a more enlarged interpretation of that 
title, intimating that the more sublime philosophers of Egypt un- 
derstood by It \\\c fiery soul of the world, which the Greeks after- 
Mards literally translated by xcirfin I am also anxious to 
explain another apparent inconsistency m that passage,'wliich 
alErms that no period was assigned to the reign of Vulcan, as 
being the supreme God, whose “ dommion extends through all 
ages, and m fact, m the part of the old chronicle •)• there alluded 
to, inaccurately stated by Syncellus, no reign is assigned to Vulcan 
the father of the gods, because, says the original, be sbiues by mgbt as 
well as by day , but in a succeeding passage J Syncellus expressly 
informs us that Manetho computed the reign of Vulcan at nine 
thousand years Whatever various opmions they might entertain 
concerning tjieir supirerae deity is of little consequence m this 
argument, but if they exalted Tubal Cam to that distinguished 
eminence, they doubtless invested their deified hero with all the 
attributes and perfections appcrtimung to the character 

The male and female of the bovine species being so univer- 
sally venerated In Iiidm, would lead os to mvestigate the precise 
period when the bull of Osins and the cow of Isis began to 
be adored ns sacred animals in Egj’pt , but that subject will more 
properlj come under consideration when we shall enter upon tha 
jieriods of post-diluvian Iiistorj, and consider the ancient accounts 
dclailcd by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and others, concerning 
Mnsns, the first mortal king of Egypt, whose name apparently 
• Coiwonh I Intclkctail Sfitcm rol I p 
f Sjattin Chmoo-npb, p il 
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bears no less relation to Menu of India, tfiaii that of the bull 
Mnevis adored at Heliopolis. Both are probalily only mutilations 
of the imperial title of the elder monarchy ; the king, and the ani- 
mal his symbol, were called by names tliat plainly point to their 
original. It was not however the bull only, for the goat of Mondez 
was also consecrated to Pan in the symbols of Egypt. Now Pan in- 
troduces to us once more the universal principle canonized under that 
name (for that principle was truly polyonymousy; and \\ e have al- 
ready discovered the genuine Pan of Egypt in the Indian Pavana, 
sometimes called Hanuraat,tlieson of Pavana regent of the air, all- 
encircling and all-cherishing, without winch the vital flame in 
nature must be extinguished. The prototype of the Mendeziaii 
goat is also evidently recognized in the satyrs of Hanumat, with a 
large army of which he conquered India, being the general of the 
renowned Rama, which is only another name for Dionusus, or 
Bacchus. 

« > 

I promised before the conclusion of the -present chapter, 111 
conformity to the plan laid down for the conduct of this work, to 
present the reader with a sketch of such arts and sciences as may 
reasonably, and without exaggeration, be presumed to have been 
cultivated by the ante-diluvian race’ of men ; and I now proceed 
to perform that promise,, as far as the few resources within our' 
reach, and the slender accounts of sacred and profane writers on 
the subject, will permit thejletaiK That the ante-diluvians were 

I 

nottotallyignorant of Astronomy, and them’ode of computing Time 
by calculations of The periods of the heavenly bodies, has been 
proved by a variety of arpments which need hot be here repeatedu 
The'^re necessity imposed bir man 'after the fall, of earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, implies also a knowledge of Agri- 
culture, to which' it is probable the portion of astronomical science 
acquired by them was principally applied. But let us ascend higher 
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ui thescale of events, and once more pierce to the fountain ofhuman 
existence and human arts 

A few traditional particulars concemmg the great progenitor of 
mankmd have already been presented to the reader, as well f^om 
the annals of India, as of otlier Oriental empires -to complete the 
portrait, some additional strictures on Ins possible attainments m 
general science, not wholly founded on idle traditions, are here 
subjoined for Ills farther consideration 

iVitbout adniittmg all the romantic assertions of the Rabbles, 
before condemned, in respect to the inspired wisdom and innate 
science of Adam, it will readdy be ackno^vledged tliat he who had 
the whole expanded volume of nature before him, w ith the finger 
of Omnipotence to dmect Jum in the research, must have been, as 
he was, tlie first, so also the greatest of antc-diluvian philosophers 
He m particular who was able to give names to all the animals that 
passed in review before him, according to the qualities which he 
had observed them to possess, must have made no small progress 
in Zoological Science, and his postenty during the course of their 
prolonged lives, in cliasing the wild beasts of the desert) and clear- 
ing the lust forests of the old world — forests coeval with creation 
for culture, could scarcely fail of vciy w idely extending their know- 
ledge of animated nature. Adam, situated m a lovely garden, and 
also the first tiller of the ground, could not be unacquainted with 
the virtues of herbs, plants, and^ll the rich varieties of the vege- 
table world This supposes no small progress m the Medicinal 
Art, that IS, jn the simplicity with wluch it was anciently practised , 
and the limits of his possible advance in Mathematical Science, have 
been already nther extensively discussed in a preceding page* 
As tlic Indians assert their first Menu to be author of thomoral and 
civil institutes which bear liis name, and which Sir Wiliam Jones 

• Str fnjt jjy of Ihh ntomr 
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IS at this moment employed ih translating, so do the Hebrew 
doctors ascribe to Adam various compositions on the subject -of 
Ethics, Theology, and Legislation, as well as a book on the crea-^ 
tion of the world, whichJre bequeathed to his posterity and 
which, together with the books of Seth and Edris, as the Arabians 
denominate Enoch, were deposited in a chest, which many centuries 
after the deluge was found by the patriarch Abraham, in the coun- 
try of the Sabians.^ This information is given us by Stanley, out 
of the old Chaldean and Arabian authors, in the following passage : 
“ Kiss^us, a Mahomedan* writer, asserts that the Sabians possessed 
not only the books of Seth and Edris, but also others written by 
Adam himself; for Abraham, after Ins expulsion from Chaldea by 
the t^^rant Nimrod, going into the country of the Sabians, opened 
the chest of Adam, and, iDchold ! in it were the books of x\dam, as 
also those of Seth and Edris ; and the names of all the prophets 
that were to succeed Abraham/’-j- I should scarcely have tliought 
it worth while to have noticed this legend, after my former censure 
of these Rabbinical vagaries, did it not bear considerable resemblance 
to another legend related by Berosus, and of which it is probably 
the copy^ concerning certain writings asserted to have been com- 
posed 111 ante-diluviaii periods by Xisuthrus, at the command ol 
the Deity, and buried at Sippura, the city of the sun in Babylon ; 
which writings, according to Ferosus, were actually dug up -after 
the flood by his posterity, and preserved in the metropolis of Clial- 
dea "I; It was from these writings deposited in the temple of Beluj 
at Babylon, that Berosus copied the outlines of his history of the 
ante-diluvian sovereigns of Chaldea. 

Of Seth, the virtuous and scientific' son of Adam, and his resem- 
blance in character to the Indian Casyapa, the first of the race oi 
Brahmins, a distinction which is universally allowed him, enough 

* Stanly' on the Oriental Philosophy, lib.' 3 cap 3. p. 36. edit. fol. 1701. 

'J' t S.yncelh Chronograph, p. 31. 
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It may be tliouglit has been recently said but there ;3 a curious 
piece of mythological history occurring in Inijian books, concern- 
ing the latter holy patriarchal Brahmui and this two, wives, called 
Diti and Aditi, which is so manifest a perversion of the Scripture 
history of Eve and the Serpent, that after having dismissed the pre- 
sent retrospects e discussion relative to ante-diluvian hterature, Ii 
shall easily bejpardoned for prolonging' this chapter with the m- 
terestmg relation of it , c > 

It may, I, think, fairly be concluded that all those Indian jjer- 
sonages who flourished m the first yug, or penod of the world, and' 
are called the immediate progeny of Brahma, if not wholly alle- 
gorical bemgs, a ctrcumstance only to be decided upon by an at- 
tentive consideration of their history, were ante-diluvians, and to 
tliat number, therefore, I refer Nareda, the author of the Indian 
^stem of Music, who was the son of Brahma, by his wife Sarns- 
w att) , the goddess of eloq^uence Nareda invented the Indian vina, 
or testudo, and “ in truth, says Sir William Jones, • he was an 
ancient lawgiver and astronomer , and he accordingly compares 
him to the Hermes of Egypt But as we have proved from his 
other dissertations that Buddha, the son of Soma, is the r^ent of 
the phnet ^lercury, wc must leave this dubious matter to be far- 
ther explained hereafter by that learned Onentalist Now , accord- 
ing to the express words of Senpture, Jubal was the father of all 
sticb as handle the harp and organ, and ho was probably the original, 
Apollo of the East, a circumstance which that title, derived from 
ab, orap, father.and the Assyrian ^u/, or lord, seems plainlj to prove 
I consider Nareda therefore as either Jubal himself, or if iholndian 
character bemcrcl^ allcgorical,os that patriarch concealed undertho 
\ cil of m 3 tliology The Orientals indeed seem to hat e entertained 
\ crj carl^ and \ cr^ high conceptions of tlio amai ingpow cr of music, 
iinct they make the union of the human body and soul to be the 
\» all Rcicircht toI III j» 67 
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result of the energies of harmony. It is related, by Chardin out of 
the traditionary books of the ancient Persians, that after God had 
formed man of earth, the soul, which emaned from the dfvine es- 
sence, shewing reluctance to enter its terrestrial jiabitation, the 
angel Gabriel soothed and cheered the celestial wanderer, by waking, 
melodious measures, and that at length she entered her place of so- 
journing, by the sound of the flagelet.^ 

Jabal, the son of Lamech, is said to have been the father of 
such as dwell in tents t and of such as have cattle ^ that is to say, he 
was the inventor of whatever appertains to the art of pasturage ; 
of making tents for the' shepherd, and folds for the flock. Abel 
indeed had preceded him in this occupation, but Jabal brought it 
to perfection : in Jabal, therefore, we clearly perceive the prototype 
of the rural Pan, the Apollo Nomius of the Greeks, and the Creesh- 
na of India, in his pastoral character at Mathura. In this character 
Creeshna bears the title of Gopal, which in Sanscrit means, lite- 
rally, a herdsman', but whether this word has any^relation to Ja- 
bal, as its apparent resemblance in European characters ^seems to 
intimate, as well as a circumstance forgotten to be mentioned by 
me before, whether the Hebrew Ischa, which Stillingfleet says 
the Rabbinical books assert was the name of the mother of mankind, 
before Adam altered it to Eve,'f may not have been the original 
whence the Indian Isa, and the Egyptian Isis were derived, must 
be left to the determination of others. It may here pertinently be 
remarked, that the art of pasturage could not fail of being well and' 
early understood in India, since, '.by the law of Brahma, a fourth 
part of the nation are doorried -tO' be shepherds and husbandmen 
from' their birth. . r f 

Among the arts 'flourishing in the ante-diluvian world, on the* 
authority of Josephus, rriay be reckoned Architecture, of the exist- 

* Voyages de^Chardm, tom. IH. p. 1 79 
. t SeehisOrigincsSacr*, p. S Si- and Patrick on Genesis, ui. 20. 
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ence of wTiTcTi we have recorded proof m the columns of Seth, the 
one of hnclc, the other of ‘stones erected 'as adjainer against the 
mcursions of an apprehended deluge^ to perpetUate^the principles^ 
of a stiirnobler science, Astfonohiy 'These mbnuments of thenr 
architectural skill he reports to hhve survived that event, of Which 
assertion although we have'sluitvh the -pirobable ■■fallacy, the fact 
of those pillars being erected appears to 'remain unshaken , and 
that these inscriptions fvere cut deeply into stone, probdbly in 
hieroglyphic symbols, argues also someadvance of knowledge in the 
elegant arts both of Sculpture and Engraving Indeed the remote 
aun in antiquity to which the oldest hieroglyphics cut on the gra-"' 
nite columns of Egypt, and the characters engraved on the wntten 
mountains of Arabia, are referred to by the best writers, approaches 
so near to that of the flood, tliatit is'iscarcelj' possible toisuppdse 
both the design and exact execution of them not to be the result of 
anto-diluvian wisdom, desccndmg to the Egyptians and Arabians' 
by the channel of Ham, or Cush < The Arabians indeed, accorduig 
to Murtadi, preserve among them to this day tradrtions denved to' 
thcm'frora a very ancient Coptic source, that the pyramids them- 
selves, those wonderful structures, planned and exeebted on the best 
geometrical pnnciples for duration, ivere built three' hundred years 
hefore the deluge, by an ante-diluvian prince ofthe name of Saurid, 
on bteount of the rapid approach to 'completion of Seth's pro- 
phecy relative to the inundation of the globe ♦ But though suppo- 
sitions of this kind arc not admissible, no more than those of some 
modem authors, who consider the stupendous remains of stone 
buildmgs of inconceivable magnitude,' and colossal statues dis- 
covered in the new-found world, as of antc-diluvian fabrication, 
they servb to mark the immense antiquity of a’rcliitcctural science 
In a sentence precedmg, 1 liavcuscd the words "'appears to remain 

• Scr Murtadi I Epypr trwuUtcd from cbc AnWeby M. Vautr, p« ^dood Loadon, 
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unshaken,!’. because 'Without^ conferring' upon the^ Sethites honours 
■that possibly fnay .not'ibe -due to a line that aspired to nobler dis- 
tinctionsj^ we^have^ still Sufficient evidence of the existence of this 
artin 'th<§ ancient’ world ; for. independent of this* circumstance, we 
know that the "ante-idiluvians- must .have' been rather extensively 
acquainted .wltlr-architecture, since Moses himself informs us that 
Caiif, when he went ^out from the presence of the Lord, dwelt in the 
land of Nod,\oi\Naid (,a word signifying to wander), and,*there 
built a city, which he called by the name of his first-born, Enoch. 
On this'subject of ante-diluvian ^science, the excellent Sir Walter 
Raleigh has a very judicious- observation relative to the invention 
of so many arts, useful to the purposes of hfe, by the race of Cain ; 
he intimates,' that as the latter -were a progeny addicted to earthly 
pursuits, pleasure, and ambition, .the arts of Music, Agriculture, 
and working of Metals, were properly ascribed to their invention ; 
while in the celestial offspring commenced the more exalted sciences 
of Divinity, Prophecy^. and Astronomy, the children of the one 

beheld the heavens, the children -of the other, the earth.* 

.. ~ > 

' ’But as the ante-diliiviansjhad. these ideas ofimasonry and sculp- 
ture intimately connected with architecture; so must they also, in 
, some degree, have, been acquainted with the principles of Navak ar- 
chitecture and^ Navigation, or the ark in which Noah was' pre- 
served, and the vessel in which the seventh Menu or Satyaurata 
sailed’, under the guardian cape of Veeshnu, could never have been 
built ; for though informing the proportions of these sacred ves^ 
sels the fabricators confessedly followed the . commands of the 
respective deities, .who enjoined the erection of them, yet it cannot 
reasonably be supposed that every plank was laid, and every joint 
fitted by immediate inspiration. Romantic as the sentiment -may 
appear, I am also inclined to think that the powers of the Magnet 

• Sir W. Raleigh’s History of the. World, p. 44. edit, .1676. 
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were not wholly unknown- to our Jante^luvian ancestors, land 
probably, by the useiof it,’as a, secondary means under dmne Pro- 
vidence, Noah was enabled, hisidreadful Voyage over, to regain 
that temperate Chaldeanfregion.iwhich w-eihav^ proved iwasi the 
happy abode of the ante-diluvian patriarchs ' iThe invention of 
the loadstone has been thou^it a modem discovery, and'as such 
has been mentioned by me , > but a recent^perusal of Dr Hyde 
enables ime now to affirm, that theDhaldeans and Arabians had im- 
raemonally made use of it, to guide themioVer the vast deserts 
that overspread their respective countries',-^ and, according do the 
Chinese records, theiomperot Ching-vang.iabovea thousand years 
before Christ, presented the ambassadors of ithe kmg ofdjochin- 
China witli a speaes of< magnetic indevj which; says jMartinius, 
“cerfe monstrabat iter, site terra iUud,lsneiman facientibus f The 
Ohmese, he adds, call this instrument CniKAk ,> a name by m hich 
they at this day denominate Jbeutarwer s compass -f- In respect 
todhc Indians, itliere can bedittle dodbt oP their liaving been as 
early acquainted with the magnet, as the earliest of thoseiriations 
wliom theu- gems and nch manufactures alldrcd to them coast, 
and whose shores they themselves visited, m.ircturn and that 
they were, m the i remotest icras, engaged not less than the 
Phccmcians m projects of distant commerce and navigation, which 
cannot be extensively curried ixm withoutla knowledge of the 
magnet s powers,' I have this strong andicunous evidence to pfo- 
duce, for in the, most vcnerableiof them sacred^lawi tracts, ithe 
Institutes of Menu, that is the fitst, or SwayambhUva Menu, 
supposed by the Indians to liavc been mevealed by that-pnmoval 
legalator many millions of j cars mgo, andito which, in fabt.mftcr 
mature deliberation, Sm Wiliam Jones cannot assign i a Jcsdian- 

• E-t Iljilf dc Rtllglone VcIcTum Ptmnim p 1S9 ' 
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cietit date than one thousand or fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian sera, but which is probably of a far superior traditional 
antiquity, there is a curious passage on the legal interest of money, 
'and the limited rate of it in different cases, “ with an exception in 
regard to adventures at sea^^ At all events, I shall hereafter be 
able, by additional arguments, to prove the magnet to be of very 
ancient use in Asia, and the knowledge of it was probably the gift 
of Noah to his posterity, who settled on the coast of Phoenicia ; 
for without that gift it was impossible for them to have explored, 
as tradition and history prove they did, in the earliest seras, the 
most distant 'quarters of the habitable globe. If, however, the 
-first race of men should not even partially have been acquainted 
with 'the> use of the compass, that attention with which their pro- 
longed lives enabled them to mark the periodical revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies,, would probably have led them to the in- 
vention of such a simple instrument as the marine astrolabe, by 
which the altitude of the -pole, and the stars most useful in navi- 
gation, might have been taken at sea, and their course regulated 
accordingly. . ' r - . * ■ ' ' 

That the elder -Buddha of India is, in fact, the elder Hermes of 
Egypt, no doubt remamsVith me, no more than that the original 
character -is of ante-diluvian race, a 'conjecture which the high rank 
in antiquity assigned them by the writers of both nations, greatly 
-corroborates, -dt isthe opinionbf many learned mytholo'gists who 
h^ve trodden ante-diluvian ground, that by the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing marks of scientific excellence' which characterize .the 
Egyptian Hermes; viz. his invention of letters, and those innume- 
-rable^ treatises \yhich he is supposed to have written on theology, 
•astronomy, chemistry, geometry, and other -branches of natural 
philosophy, all which were solemnly borne in proc^gsion, as vene- 
rable fragments of antiquity, by the hierophant in the pomp of 

• See vol. I. p. 425, and vol. II, p. 371. 
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Osms ajid Isis, the patriarch Enoch js unequivocally pointed out , 
especially since he is expressly said by Martetho to ha\e flourished 
before the floodt and to haVe ujscribed jin sacred charactersthe prin- 
ciples of the ante-diluvian astrondmy on certain columns erected 
in the land ofSenad • Thejensand the Ethiopians have a boot 
of ancient traditions, winch they hold m the highest estimation, 
and consider as the production of that hoi} patnarch, to t\ horn they 
afBrm " the archangel Unel who presides ovcr^the'stars, by the 
command of God, retealed the months, the tropics, and the yearrjf- 
Hence, in Jonathan s Targum.J Enoch is called the great scribe, and 
he also, like his ancestor Seth, is said to have engraved on, pillars 
prophetic and astronomical predictions relat iv e to the final p’ir/pu<rii, 
or punfication of the world by fire, to which indeed direct allusion 
is made in Jude, where, speaking of tlie filial conflagration and 
judgment, tliat apostle sajs, and Etloeb, the stctiitbjnm Adam, 
FB.o?nzsiTJ> 0/ tbfst tbiiigs, \ 14 This eudence of thcattual exist- 
ence, in ancient times, of such a book is vert pointed and decisive 
rjiat book, therefore, though considered as blending many fables 
w ith some V eiy ancient and generally received traditions, by no means 
wants \ ouchers for its authenticity Mr Bruce, jn fact, brought 
three finely illumined copies, of it from Abyssinia, and a vanety of 
evidence proves It to have been m bemg long before the Christian 
■era, for Eupolcmns, an ancient Jew ish wTUcr. mentioned m Eusc- 
i)ius§ as living at the time the Septuagint was undertaken, alludes 
to the book of Enoch, when he says •' Enoch was instructed m all 
things by the angels, and through him we received the knowledge 
of them , II and it is also cited by Alexander Polyhistor, a wnter 
who flourished about ninety years before the Chnstianuera, and 
from whom Syiiccllus has preserved so many ample extracts. There 

• See pip 161 prtttiTuij + Uber Enoth ipud Sjurelltioi p sj 

t Tirjtim on Gnwii v 14 t EoKbH Pnrp Ennj Ub. 9 cip 17 p 419. 1 

B Syptctli Qu orwgnph p 13 
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tTie sons of Seth are called the Egregori, and are said to have been 
the inventors of all arts and sciences; ‘having been' instructed in 
them during their innocent state, before their communication with 
the Cainite progeny, while they resided in the holy mountain, by 
the angels of God. ^ The Greek Christians, and all the ancient 
Arabian writers^ accordmg to Abulfaragius, supposed Enoch to 
be the first Egyptian Hermes ; the latter, as was before remark- 
ed, called himEdris, an Arabic word, signifying afrojoimd inves- 
tigator of occult science ; and this Beidavi, a learned Arabian com- 
mentator on the Koran cited by Hottinger, expressly confirms ; 

Enoch, "says that writer, “is called-E-dris, on account of the variety 
of the sciences in which he was skilled . for the Most High delivered 
him down thirty volumes. It is also affirmed he was the first cala- 
mographer, versed in astronomy and arithmetic."-^' The same Ara- 
bian Kissasus, from whom the reader has been presented with a 
fragment cited by Stanley, concerning this famous Edris of the 
Orientals,'whoin, however, he makes a descendant of Enocli, writes 

t 

thus : “ Edris, on whom be peace, was the first who after Enoch, 
the son of Seth, the son of Adam, wrote with a pen. This art Edris 
afterwards taught his sons, who ceased- not to possess the books 
of Seth and Edris by hereditary right among themselves, until the 
times of Noah and of .Abraham ; after that^the high God aided him 
against Nimrod, on whom be malediction."^ 

Sufficient proof? have now been adduced concerning the uni- 
versal consent of the Asiatics on the subject of Enoch's learning, 
traditionally 'dellvered^down from the remt)test period of antiquity, 
as well as their general persuasion Jthat he was the elder Hermes of 
Egypt. For the more particular proofs that he could be no other 
than the celebratk Buddha of the 3rahmins, I must refer the ’ 

* Abulfaragii Hist. Dynast, p 63. '' 

^ t See Hottinger’s Thesaurus Philologicus, on the word Enoch, 2d edit, quarto, 1650. 

Kissseus apud Stanley on the Chaldean Philosophy, p. 35, - > 
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reader to a future and more extended discussion on the subjecti in 
my dissertation on the literature of India In the mean tune, I 
must remark that the elder Buddlia of India, to \\ hom this character 
so accurately applies, is onc'of the most extraordina^ persons 
whom theu" history records, his birth being of planetary distmction, 
and himself an emanation of Veeshnu, by which title I am persuaded 
the Indians only mean a person of the first ages, endowed with 
superior accomplishments, and more than usually, sublime virtues 
Now although, in submission to the better judgment of Sir William 
Jones, I have referred to post-diluvian ages all the ini^mations of 
Veeshnu, among which Buddha ranks the eighth, when we con- 
sider that there were two Buddhas, and the utter uncertainty of 
the real period in which any of those incarnate deities, if all be riot 
wholly imaginary, flourished, the method of classing the Avatars, 
in order to render ,them m some degree consistent with history, 
can be no solid objection to his being numbered among, the ante- 
diluvian sages Whatever the modern Brahmins assert concerning 
Buddha is very little to the purpose either way, for their accounts 
are absolutely irreconcilable and inconsistent , some of them pla- 
ang him in the third ago, and others at the commencement of the 
Call yug Both invented and taught astronomy, botli rule in the 
same planet, and both give their name to the same day of the week, 
the Boodh-war of India being the Dies Mercuni of the Egyptian 
and Greek astronomers it is the same deified clinracter, therefore, 
under two different denominations, and both appear to me, for the 
reasons abovementioncd, to have their archetype in the pliilosophic 
son of Seth 

WTien the race of Cain deserted the altars of Jehovali, they com- 
menced their adoration of the heavenly orbs and the physical ele- 
ments, which afterwards became their sovereign divinities The 
whole of tlie dynasties above enumerated, m which the Oriental 
appcllativ cs of tlic Sun and Tire so constantly occur as adjuncts to 
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tTie naines of illustrious heroes, demonstrate the total absorption 
df the ancients in tlie contemplation of those dUzzling objects of 
uncient-superstition. Of the latter powerful agent in the works 
of nature,.they entertained the ’most awful conceptions, since its 
tremendous effects were often visible, even In the ante-diluvian 
world after the fall, in the bursting volcano, which issuing from 
the bowels of the'agitated globe, convulsed the loftiest mountains, 
^nd reduced to ashes the proudest cities of Asia. On the flaming 
'plains of Baku, where the priests night and day watched the burn- 
Ing’naphtha, and lighted theiKie their torches to renovate the sacred 
Hamethat burned in the temples of the sun, that mysterious em- 
blem allusive to the prinfogenial light whicli dispersed' the dark- 
ness of the chaos ; the Asiatics had observed its wonderful pro- 
peities and resistless operations. Indeed, when we consider the 
' ‘globe which we inhabit 4n a philosophicaL point of view, -and 
reflect upon the convulsions which every part of its surface must 
have undergone in the long lapse of revolving ages, and principally 
by the devastations of fire ; when we oonsider that, according to 
recent and diot superficiar observations made on the matter of 
which -they consist, that every 'more prominent rock, -and every 
•mountain of distinguished magnitude upon 4t, 4s in all probability 
■an 'extinguished volcano, and that even islands of considerable di- 
mensions have , sprung up in the very bosom of the ocean, the 
effect of those subterraneous fires which rage in regions far be- 
low the expanse of waters; there is the most solid reason to con-- 
clude that the great ohain of mountains extending across the 
Greater Asia, has, in periods to which human records do not ascend, 
exhibited the same flaming phenomena which file Andes of America 
night present to the nayigators-of the great Pacific ocean ; and 
that the -precipices of Caucacus, Soleyman fCuh, and the Gauts,ure 
the result of subterraneous fires. In fact, the mountains bf Persia 

‘ and the neighbouring island of Ormuz, still exhibit volcanos that 
vox. X. g L 
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occasionally vomit out flames and deadly sulphureous vapours. 
Tlie famous high mountam in Ceylone, mentioned before, and 
called Picod Adama, at certain seasons shews the latent fires which 
doubtless origmally contributed to its formation The great island 
of Ja|ian; accordmg to the accounts of travellers, is a vast store- 
house of volcanic fire , all the more tonspicuous mountains con- 
tmually burning, and the neighbounng sea^by night gleaming 
with the numerous fires which issue from the summits of i the 
mountains submerged m its bosom iThe Philippme and Molucca 
islands, lava, Sumatra, and Terrtate, all abound with volcaT\os — 
volcanos that probably rent them from fhe great contment aborn- 
ing, and dispersed the shattered fragments ^of the Asiatic world 
over the Indian ocean For the accomplishment of these stupen- 
dous events, _wc need not refer to an imaginary eternity , the 
period of the deluge affords a date sufficiently distant in the annals 
of tune, and in my humble opinion, that was the precise period of 
their discerption 

, Observing the wonderful operations of nature by the process of 
fire, m the melted mmerals that rolled in torrents down the sides of 
the flaming mountain, in their resistless course sweepmgaw ay every 
mtervening object, or assimilating it with its own substance, the 
ante-dilu vians endeavoured to imitate her supreme analyzmgpower, 
and very early obtained the knowledge of Chemistry To what 
extent indeed that primitive race knew the art of decompoundmg 
or combining bodies by means of fire, it is impossible to ascertain , 
but without being considerable adepts in the hermetic art, as it has 
been called from Hermes its falsely supposed mventor, neither 
could Tubal Cain lias e been the instructor of every artificer in 
brass or arms, nor the Indian Vlsvacarma, or Mulaber, the active 
substitute of Agin, ha\e forged the fiery shafts of the deified rajalis, 
fhim tliat dcitj denominated Agnl-astra, and made use of ii) the 
Satja, or first age of the world Tiicusc oi fire-arms In the earliest. 
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and consequently the ante-diluvian period of their empire (for to the 
ante-diluvian hypothesis I must still adhere, as the only rational 
.mode of explaining the extravagant, though in some instances the 
authenticated chronological detailsof the Indians), opens a wide field 
for reflection, since it appears to prove that the natives of this country 
had' immemorially the use of gunpowder, and the metallic instru- 
ments of death which are employed m the oflensive use of that de- 
structive article. If ‘ the Agni-aster of ancient times bear any re- 
semblance to the fire-rocket used in the modern wars of India, and 
which was also introduced with such success into the military school 
of the great Timur, it proves that they had the use of it on also ; 
the extraction and fusion of which ore, and the preparation of it for 
use, are among the most complex and elaborate operations of che- 
mistry. The fire-rocket is described by a gentleman who personally 
examined them in India, “ to consist of a tube of iron about eight 
inches long, and an inch and a half in diameter, closed at one end. 
It is filled in the same manner as an ordinary sky-rocket, and fast- 
ened towards the end of a, piece of bamboo, scarcely as thick as a 
walking-cane, and about four feet long, which is pointed with iron; 
at the opposite end of the tube from the iron point, or that towards 
the head of the shaft, is the match. The man who uses it points 
the head of the shaft that is shod with iron at the object to which 
he means to direct it, and.setting fire to the match, it goesofFwith 
great velocity. ^ By the irregularity of .its motion, it is difficult to 
be avoided; and sometimes acts with considerable effect, especially 
among cavalry ‘There is another proof of the early acquaintance 
of_the Indians with the penetrating and destructive nature of fire 
exhMted^iivthe cJMkra 'or, symbol of Veeshnii, with which'he de- 
stroys the malignant Assoors. It is a circular mass of fire, which 
instinct with life, like the thunderbolt of the Grecian Jove, when 


See^Mr.' Craufofd’s 
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Twrted from the hanH of that deity, travers^'^t^ie illimitable void, 
and exterminates liis enemies wheresoever concealed • 

Of the ancient and 'profound veneration entertained by the In- 
Claris for the element of Bre, principally 'dpon account oP its 
tearching nature and- its J refined piinty, thefe I'emam’at this day 
many astonishing lestimomesln the ^sacred and" ctvil ntei 6f liin- 
dostan, a vanety of which -are 'entimeieted m tbedndian Antf^ili- 
ties OiiC of these the most striking add awfulj^o omit mentioning 
the once universal practice of burnmg their dead, is their frequently 
tisccnding, while alive, the funeral pyre, m 'order' to purge aWay 
by flaraethe guilt of human crimes with an account of two other 
Ceremonies, derived from customs established- in the most ancient 
ccras, r shall close these strictures on that predominant superstitiOn 
of Asia Tlie first ceremony alluded' to IS that of-tlie Indian Fire 
Ordeal, thus described mhhe Asiatic Researches, by a'native Ma- 
hommedan of rank, v, ho- was not only a' spectator, but a judge on 
that solemn occasion ' ' ' l i ' i ' 

“ The mode of conducting the Ordeal by red hot balls, or heads 
of spears, is thus particular!} described i in the Commentary! on. 
Yagyawelcya 

“ At’ daybreak the place where the ceremony is to be performed 
is cleared and washed in the customary form , and at sunrise, the 
pandects, liaving paid their adoration to Ganesa, the god of wis- 
dom, draw nine ardes on the ground with cmV-dung, at intervals 
of sixteen fingers , each circle containmg sixteen fingers of earthj^ 
but the ninth either smaller or larger than the rest then they 
worship the deities in the mode prescribed by the Sastra, present 
oblations to the fire , and, havinga second timo worshipped the gods, 
read the appointed mentras The person to be tned then performs 
an ablution, puts on moist clothes, and turning his face to the east, 
stands in the first nng, with both his hands fixed in his girdle 

• Sec WUUm i Btognt Gcct3« p 150 
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after this the presiding magistrate and pandeets order him to rub 
some rice in the husk between his hands, which they carefully in- 
spect ; and if the scar of a former wound, a mole, or other mark 
appear on eitlier of them, they stain it with a dye, tliat, after the 
trial, it may be distinguished from any new mark. They next 
order him to hold both his hands open and close together ; and^ 
having put into them seven leaves of the trembling tree, or pippal, 
seven of the farhi orjend, seven blades of darbha grass, a little bar- 
ley moistened with curds, and a few flowers, they fasten the leaves 
on his hand with seven threads of raw cotton. The pandeets then 
read the slocas which are appointed for tlie occasion ; and having 
written a state of the case and the point in issue on a palmyra- 
leaf, together with the mentra prescribed in the Veda, tliey tie the 
leaf on the head of the accused. All being prepared, they heat an 
iron ball, or the head of a lance, weigliing two ser and a half, or 
flve pounds, and throw it into water ; they heat it again, and again 
cool it in the same manner : the third time they keep it in the fire 
till it is red hot ; then they make the person accused stand in the 
first circle ; and having taken the* iron from the fire and read the 
usual incantation over it^ the pandeets place it with tongs in his 
hands. ' He must step gradually from circle to circle, his feet bemg 
constantly within one of them, mid when he has reached the eighth, 
he' must throw the iron into, the ninth,, so as to burn some grass, 
which must be left in it for that purpose. This being performed', 
the magistrate and pandeets again command him. to rub some rice 
in the husk between both his hands, which they afterwards examine ; 
and if any mark of burning appear on either of them, he is convicted ; 
if not, his innocence Js considered as proved- If » his hand shake 
through fear, and by his trembling any other part of his body is burn- 
ed, his veracity remains unimpeached ; but if he let the iron drop 
before he reach the eighth circle, -and doubt arise in tlie minds, of 
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the spectators;Wliethet it had burned hnn, he must repeat tlie whole 
ceremony from the b^nnmg ‘ i j' 

' “ In the'yem: of thfe "Messiah 1783, a man was tried by the hot 
ball at Benares, in the presence of me All Ibrahim Khan, on the 
folloWingl occasion a' man had accused one Sancar of larceny; 
who pleaded'tliat he was not guilty and as the ^theft could not 
be proved by^egal evidence, the trial by fire ordeal was tendered 
to tlie' accused, and accepted by himi This wellwisher to mankind 
advised the learned magistrates and pandects to prevent the decision 
of the question by a mode not conformable to the practice of the 
Company s government, and Recommended an oath by the water 
of the Ganges and the leaves of tulasi in a little vessel of brass, or 
by tile book henvansa, or the stone salgram, or by the hallowed 
ponds or basons , all ,vv hich oatlis are used at Benares When the 
parties obstinately refused to try the issue by any one of the modes 
recommended, and insisted on a trial by the hot ball, the magis- 
trates and pandeets 'of the ‘court vVere ordered to grdtify their 
wishes, and setting aside those forms of trial in whicli there could 
be only « distant fear tof dedth, or loss of property, as the just pu- 
nishment of peiyury by the sure yet b16w judgment of Heaven, to 
perform the ceremony ofjordCal agreeably to the Dherma Sastra 
but It was not till after mature deliberation for four months, that 
a regular mandate issued for a trial by the red hot ball , and this 
was at length granted, for four reasons first, because there was 
no other way of condemning or absolving the person accused 
secondly, because both parties were Hindoos, and this mode of 
inal was specially appointed in the Dherma Sastra by the ancient 
lavvgiv ers thirdly, because this ordeal is practised in the dominions 
of the Hindoo rajahs ,and fourthly, because it might be useful to 
inquire how it was possible for the heat of fire to bo resisted, and 
for the hand tliat held it to 'avoid being burned. An order was 
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accordingly sent to' the pandects of the court and of Benares ta this 
effect : “ Since the parties accusing and accused are both Hindoos, 
and will not consent to any trial but that by the hot ball, let the 
ordeal desired be duly performed in the manner prescribed by the 
Mitacshera, or Commentary on Yagyawelcya/' 

« When preparations were made for the trial, this well wisher to 
mankind, attended by all the learned, professors, by the officers of 
the court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan's battalion, and many 
inhabitants of Benares, went to the place prepared, and endea- 
voured to dissuade the appellor from requiring the accused to be 
tried by fire, adding, " if his hand be not burned, you shall cer- 
tainly be imprisoned." The accuser, not deterred by this menace, 
persisted in demanding the trial: the ceremony, therefore, was 
.thus conducted in, the presence of me Ali Ibrahim Khan. ^ * 
** The pandeets of the court and the city having Worshipped the 
god of knowledge, and presented their oblation of clarified butter 
to the fire, formed nine circles of cow-dung on the ground ; and, 
having bathed the appellee in the Ganges, brought him with his 
clothes wet; when, .to remove all suspicion of deceit, they washed 
his hands with pure water ; then having written a state of the 
case and the words of the mentra on a Palmyra leaf, they tied it 
on his head ; and put into his hands, w^hich they opened and joined 
together,, seven leaves of pippal,. seven, of jend, seven blades of 
darbha. grass, a few flowers, and some barley moistened with 
curds, which they fastened with seven threads of raw. white cot- 
ton; - After this they- made the iron ball red hot, and taking it up 
with tongs, placed it in his hands: he* walked with it step by 
step, the space of three-gaz and a half,’ through each of the seven 
intermediate rings, and threw the balk into the ninth, where it 
burned the grass that .had been left in it. He next, to prove his 
veracityV rubbed^ some rice in' the husks between his hands which 
were afterwards examined, and were so far from heing burned. 
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itliat noj; e\Gn a blister' was raised on ■either oflhem Since at js 
jthe nature of fire to burn, -the officers of the court, and people 'of 
Benares, near five hundred of 'whom attended the ceremony, wore 
astonished at tlie event , and this wellwisher to mankind was 
perfectly amazed It occurred fodiis weak apjirehension, that 
probably the fresh leaves and other tilings whicli, asrit hdslieen 
mentioned, were placed on th^ hands of the accused, had preventM 
their being-burned besides -that, the time was butshgrt between 
his taking the ball-and throwing it down , yet 1t ts positively de- 
■clared m the Dherma Sastra, and in 'the vvntlen opimons^of tlife 
iriost respectable pandeets, that the hand of a man who ‘speaks 
truth cannot be burned, and Ah Ibrahim Khan certaihly’saw 
•with hi3 own eyes, as many others also saw with theirs, tliat the 
hands of the appellee in this tsuse were unhurt by the fire he was 
■consequently discharged , but that men might m future be de 
tcrred from demanding the trial by ordeal, the appellor Avas 
■committed for a week. ^ ‘ *■ ' 

A still more astomsliing instance of the superstition of the an- 
cient Indians In respect to theu- venerated fire, remains at this 
■day m the grand anmialjestival holden in honour of Darma Rajah, 
and called the -Feast of Ftre^; in which, as in the ancient ntes of 
Moloch, the devotees walk barefoot over a glowing fire extending 
forty feel “ It is called says M Sonnerat, •• the Feast of Fire, 
because they then walk on that clement It lasts eighteen days, 
during vvliidi time those who make a vovv to keep it, must Jast, 
abstain from women, Im on the bare ground, and walk on a brisk 
fire The eighteenth day they assemble on the sound of instru- 
menU, their heads crowned with flowers, the body daubed with 
saffron, and follow m cadence the figures of Darma Rajah and of 
Drobede his wife, who are carried tlicrc m procession when they 
xome to the fire, tlicj stir it to animate its activity, and take a ^ 

* AiUdc Retcar^liti* tdI II p joj ^ 
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little of the ashes, with which they rub their foreheads ; and 
*when the gods have been three times round it, they walk either 
^ last or slow, according to their zeal, over a very hot fire, extcnd- 
'ed to about forty feet in length. Some carry their children in 
their arms, and others lances, sabres, and standards. 

The most fervent devotees walk several times over the fire. 
After the ceremony, the people press to collect some of the ashes 
to rub their foreheads with, and obtain from the devotees some 
of the flowers with which they were adorned, and which they 
■carefully preserve.^" ^ 

Both tradition and history place the first worship of fire among 
the Chaldeans, concerning whose priests, and their servile adoration 
of this olement, as well as their vain-glorious vaunt, relative to its 
"superior energy to water, the other great object of ancient venera- 
' tibp, and the trial’of the respective powers of these elementary gods, 
in their contest with the Egyptian priests, the strenuous adorers 
of the humid principle, some extended strictures may be found in 
the history of the Chaldaic theology, m the fourth volume of 
Indian Antiquities, to which \ beg leave to refer the indulgent 
reader .-f From the whole, howWer,of what has been here observed, 
it must be sufficiently evident, that those who idolized fire as the 
soul of the material world, who considered the orbs of heaven as 
formed of ethereal fire, who cherished in their temples an undying 
flame, in memory of the primordial beam, which at the creation 
lighted up those orbs,- and regarded fire as the great chemist whicli 
was finally to dissolve'the universe and reduce it to ashes, could by 
no means be superficially acquainted with an art so inseparably 
connected with it, and so absolutely dependent upon it. 

The lotos, suspended aloft in a thousand temples as the pictur 
resque emblem of that humid pTiuciple^ which the emanation of 
the eternal beam, piercing the darkest recesses of the chaotic 

' • See Sonnerat’s Travels, vol. I. p. 154 f Sec vol. IV p. 625. 
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waters animated and rendered prolificj demonstrates the strong tra- 
ditional veneration for the Aquatic Element, which descended down 
to the generations of Asia, from the first speculative race of hu- 
man philosophers Their conceptions concerning ithe unigniof 
these ti\ o grand pnnciples, and the consequent igeneration of all 
things, wer6'somqtimes’e\pressed byflames issuing from the calix 
of the lotos, sculptured in form of a vase, uluch indeed its natural 
shape greatly resembles , and at others, that cahx is encircled with 
a radiated crown of flames, just mounting abo\e the ^^burnished 
edge, to mark the superior energy of fire over -water This js 
the mvanable meaning of the ancients,(when either Brahma, See- 
\a, Osms, or Horus, are portrayed sitting upon that sacred plant 
”^they are only emblems of the solar fire warming and invigbrating 
the cliaotic waters Tins their constant and immemorial deifica- 
tion of the clement of water, and their profound admiration of fiio 
astonishing qualities possessed by it of pervading, chenshmg, 
and dissolving all things, the effwit of philosophical investigation, 
must necessarily and naturally have induced an acquaintance w ith 
many branches of Hydraulic SCIENCE 

Indeed the doctnne of Thales, that is, of the Ionian school, 
aquam ein imtium rerum, may be fairly said to have flourished in 
Its vigour among the rfntc-dllmian sages Trom the sdme tra- 
ditional fouiitams, whence they obtained -their mformation, Moses 
also acquired Ins knowledge in regard to this wonderful, clement , 
and from the Mosaic school it was diffiiscd among the post-dilu- 
Man philosophers of Asia From the extravagant honours whicli 
tlicj paid to It, the first race of .men seem to liavc considered 
\ atcr ns iheunKcrsal stamen, or grand elementary matter, out 
of which, bj the aid of the igneous prmaple, all things proceeded , 
and into winch their physical researches -shewed them they must 
' all, b\ putrefaction, be again resolved As itrsccmed to possess o 
the power and functions of n god, they therefore made it the 
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object of tlieir adorations. Now it can scarcely be credited, that 
those whose constant practice it was, at least if- we may form a 
judgment of their conduct by that of their post-diluvian progeny 
in iDlood and religion through Asia, with holy enthusiasm to 
explore springs and consecrated rivers, and whom necessity com- 
pelled to form vast tanks for the purposes of agriculture, in those 
scorched regions of Syria, where man, expelled from Paradise, which 
spontaneously produced all things, and where a genial dew as- 
cended to refresh with moisture the thirsty soil, was condemned 
to earn his> bread by the sweat' of his brow; that those who' were 
accustomed to hew out magnificent baths for superstitious ablu- 
tions, and who, though ignorant of the cause, witnessed the alter- 
nate -swell and depression of the waters of the ocean, attracted by 
that moon whose resplendent orb they adored, with scarcely less 
fervour than her .radiant paramour, especially those of her philo- 
sophic race, who were' situated nearer the tropical regions, where 
the tides rise with an awful elevation, or on the gulfs of the Ganges 
and Indus, the hore (as it is called) of which latter river rises often 
to the prodigious height of between twenty and thirty feet ; and 
who had likewise surveyed and considered the stupendous column 
of suspended water in the phaenomenon of the typhon, or water- 
spout, so common in equatorial climates, could be entirely ignorant 
of the properties and laws of fluids. 

I know not whether it be only a tale of vanity, intended to im- 
press Europeans with ideas of the unfathomable antiquity of their 
country and nation ; or whether the assertion be founded on some 
ancient traditions ; but the Brahmins of the Peninsula vauntingly 
and invariably assert,’ that in ancient times the sea washed the 

margin of thcvGauts, from which it has since gradually retired. Sir 

William Jones too, fo whom no improper motives can possibly be 
imputed, in hiS preliminary address to the Asiatic Society, intimates, 
from the Brahmin books I presume, that the ridges of Caucasus 
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might once have formed the barner of the ocean^ If m either 
case It IS intended to be insinuated, that this desertion of die land 
has taken place m the asserted immeasurable periods of past time, 
and during that slow progressive retreat of the ocean from the 
solid continents of the world, m the course of which it is affirmed 
by naturalists, that new and extensive districts are formed, after a" 
gradual process, by the deposited sands of the ocean in one quar- 
ter of the globe, while equally extensive regions are undenomed 
and submerged In another, an assertion upoh which modem scep- 
ticism has erected one main pillar of her air-built fabric , I must 
observe that the hypothesis of such a progressive subsiding of the- 
waters of the sea, and such a formation of new continents by its 
deposited sand and gravel, though doubtless in a partial d^jree- 
true, can by no means be admitted m all the extent for which 
those gentlemen contend It is possible, and mdeed probable, from 
a vanety of phainomena, that the whole surface of the existing 
earth has been successively covered with the waters of the ocean , 
but those \cry revolutions which, m the vast periods of time, the 
sceptic affirms the bodj of the earth to have undergone,) if allowed 
to have any foundation in truth, unanswerably demonstrate 
that considerable portions of the globe may be deprived of their 
watery envelop by a more rapid process than that alluded to 
above, and produced to prove its eternal duration The fact itself, of 
any such recession of the aquatic element is to be admitted with 
great caution, since we liatc before shewn, from very authentic 
cndcnce, and the personal cxamination-|- of two' very ingenious 
Oriental tni\ oilers, that the intimation of Herodotus, relative 
to the twenty thousand 3 cars which to hun appeared necessary 
to Into ebpsed before the Delta of Eg5rpt could be formed, is a 
chimera of his own, totnll} unfounded , and that, from a compa- 
ratitc statement of the admeasurement of that Delta, as given bj 
• AjUitc Rtitinin rol Ip li ‘'Sttp iji prtteSni I i 
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Herodotus, with that recently presented to the public from the 
exact astronomical observations of M. Niebuhr, very little per- 
ceptible alteration had taken place in regard to- its elevation or 
limits, a circumstance still more extensively confirmed by Mr. 
-Bruce, who, on examining the relative situation of Canopus, a 
city which gave name to one of the mouths of the Nile, and that 
of other adjacent places, found that no considerable alteration had 
taken place during a period of 3000 years. Now if in the long 
lapse of 3000 years, so little perceptible alteration has taken place 
on the sea coast of Egypt, to what enormous aggregate of years 
will the Brahmins refer the recession of the Indian ocean from the 
ridges of Caucasus, and the prominences of the Gauts the intima- 
tion evinces their conceptions in natural history to be equally as ex- 
travagant as they are in astronomy. Whatever rnay have been the 
ease in past ^ras, it is a fact that the sea, in its perpetual flux and 
reflux, is at present, attempting to recover its former invaluable 
possessions on the envied shore of India ; since according to recent 
an^^uthentic accounts, the renowned city and pagoda of Mavalir 
puram, vulgarly called the seven pagodas, as well as many other 
ancient places on the coast of Coromandel, have within compara- 
tively recent centuries, been buried under its mtruding waves. 
This catastrophe, however, has not taken place by the slow efforts 
of the sea alone, for in direct corroboration of what I have just 
advanced, Mr. Chambers, who -details the account of those ruins, 
plainly saw the marks of stupendous fissures in the rock on which 
the pagoda was erected ; which shew that some earthquake, or 
other dreadful convulsion of nature, has materially contributed to 
their devastation His whole relation is so curious - as well as 
interesting to "^the antiquary, and the story, ^ which he learned 
fi ora the Brahmins, has > such immediate reference to those early 
ages, the events of ^which we are discussing, that I hope to be ex- 
cused dor inserting hhe considerable portion ' of it annexed, in 
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•which the VaHa and Sing Avatars are so expressly alluded to, 
under the disguised orthography of the Tamulian dialect iThe, 
very pertinent and judicious remarks subjoined by Mr Chambers, 
on the anbent history and mythological narrations of the Hmdoos, 
are a sttong additionabreasou for my inserting an extract of such 
length 1 J 

“ Tliough the outward form of the pagodas be complete, the 
ultimate design of them has manifestly not been accomplished, but 
seems to liave been defeated by some extraordinary convulsion of 
nature , fof the Western side of the most northerly one is excavated 
to the depth of four or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the 
outside to support the roof, but here the work has been stopped, 
and an uniform’ rent of about four inches breadth has been made 
throughout tlie solid fock, and appears to extend to jts foundations, 
which are probably at a prodigious depth below the surface of the 
ground That this rent has happened since the work begun, or 
while It was carrying on, cannot be doubted, for the marks of the 
mason s tools are perfectly visible in the excavated part on both 
sides of the rent, in sucli a manner as to show plamly that they 
hate been divided by it Nor is it reasonable to suppose, that such 
a work would ever have been designed or begun upon a rock that 
had previously been rent in two j 

" Nothmg less than an earthquake, and tliat a violent, one, 
could apparently have produced sucli a fissure in the solid rock , 
and that this has been the case in point of feet, may be gatliered 
from other circumstances, wbicli it is necessary to mention m an 
account of this curious place. , 

“ The great rock above desenbed is at some small distance from 
the sea, perhajis fiftj or a hundred yards, and in that space the 
Hindoo village bcforcmentioncd stood in 1776 But close to the 
sea are the remains of a pagoda built of bnck, and dedicated to 
Sceva, the greatest part of which has evidently been swallowed up 
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by- that element ; for the door of the innermost apartment, in 
which the idol is placed, and before which there are always two or 
three spacious courts, surrounded- with walls, is now washed by 
the waves’; and the pillar used to discover the meridian, at the 
time^ of founding the pagoda,* is seen standing at some distance in 
rthe sea. .In the neighbourhood .of this building, there are some 
detached rocks^ washed also by the waves, on which there, appear 
sculptures, though now much worn and defaced. And the natives 
of the place declared to the writer of this account, that the’ more 
aged people among them remembered to have seen the tops of 
several pagodas far out in the sea, which be_ing covered with cop- 
per (probably gilt), were particularly visible at 'sunrise, as their 
shining surface^ used then -to^ reflect the' sun V rays, but that, now 
that effect wasnO longer produced,' as the copper had since become 
incrusted with mould and verdigrise. 

“ These circumstances look much like the effects of asuddenhiun- 
dation, and the rent in the rock above’ described, unaTces it reason- 
able to conjecture, that an earthquake may have caused the sea to 
overflow its boundaries, and that these two formidable enemies may 
have joined to destroy this once magnificent city. The account 
which the Brahmins, natives of the place, gave of its origin and 
downfall, partly it should seem on the authority of the Mahabbarat, 
and partly on ■ that of later.records,’at.the same'time that it,coun- 
^ tenances this idea, contains some other curious particulars which 
may seem to render it worthy- of attention. Nor, ought ut to be 
rejected on account of that fabulous garb in which all nations, but 

especially those of the East, have always clad the events of early 
ages 

Hii’inacheren, ' said they, was a gigantic prince that rolled 
Up tne earth into a shapeless mass, and carried it down to the abyss, 
whither Veeshnu followed him in the shape of an hog,' killed him 

♦ See Voyage du M. Gentil, vol. I. p. 158. 
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•with Ills tushs, and replaced the earth in its bnginal situation Tlie 
jounger brother of Hinnacheren was Humakassap, who succeed- 
ed him in his kingdom, and refused to do homage toVeeshnu He 
had a son named Pralhaud, who at an early age openly disapproved 
this part of his father s conduct, bemg under the tuition of Soke- 
rachai] His father persecuted him on this account banished him, 
and even sought to kill him, but was prevented by the interposition 
of heaven, which appeared on the side of Pralhaud At length Hi- 
rinakassap was softened, and recalled his son to his court , where, as 
he sat III full assembly, he began again to argue with him against 
the supremacy of Vecslinu, boasted that he himself was lord of all 
the visible world, and asked what Veeshnu could pretend tpmor^ 
Pralhaud replied, that Veeshnu had no fixed abode, but was pre- 
sent every where “Is he, ' said his father, V in that pillar f “Yes, 
returned Pralhaud “ Then lethim come forth, said Hirmakassap , 
and, rising from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot , djxin 
which Veeshnu, in the Narasmghah Avatar, that is to say, with a 
body like a man, but an head like a lion, came out of the pillar 
and tore Hirmakassap in pneccs Veeshnu then fixed Pralhaud on 
his father s throne, and his reign was a mild and virtuous one, and 
as such was a contrast to that of his father He left a son named 
Namachcc, who inherited his power and his virtues, and was the 
father of Bali, the founder of the once magnificent aty of Ma- 
habalipoor, the situation of which is said to be desenbed m a 
' V ersc in the Mahabbarat, the sense of which 13 literally this 

South of Ihr Gioga two hundred yojen 
Prre yo je n* irnt#ani from the cutem •««' 

• Tht rojen U » roonire ofim mentioned In the Sinjerit booli ind lecordlng to tome 
iccmmti It eipul to nine tccottring to otben twcltc Engliih mllet. Bnt it tint rate the 
diitinte here mentioned between Ihii pUce ud the Canget h prodjgloinly exaggerated 
andwincanynt fir tooth of Cejflone i thu howerer U nottorpriilngm inlnndoopoem 
but fitm the lecond Hoe it ttemtprettjr clear tbU dtp at the time tUi tme wai competed 
mutt hiTt nood at a great dlitmcc from the set 
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5^. SucK is ‘the Brahmin .account oJP the 6rigm of.thi3 place. . The 
secj^uel of its history ^ according to, them j is as follows .*! 

« The son of Bali was Banadier.en, who. is ^represented as a 
giant with a thousand hands. Anuredh, the son 6f Khrisheji/came 
to his court in disguise, and seduced his daughter, which produced 
a war ; in the course of which Anuredh '^N<^as, taken prisoner, and 
brought to Mahabalipoor, upon which Khrishen came iivperson 
from his capital Duarikah, and laid siege to theplace.^ Seeya guarded 
the^gates and fought for Banacheren, who worshipped him with 
his. thousand hands, but Klirishen found means to oyerthcow Seeva, 
and having taken the city, cut off all. Banachercif s ihands except 
two, with-which he obliged him. to do him homage. , He conti- 
nued in subjection, to Khrishen till his death, after wliich a dong 
period ensued, in which no mention is any where made of this 
place; tilfa prince arose whose name was Malecheren, jvho restored 
thehingdom to great splendour, and enlarged and beautified the car 
pital. But m his time the calamity is said to have Jiappenedby whicji 
the city was .entirely destroyed, and the cause and manner of it have 
been wrapt up by the Brahmins in the following fabulous narration. 
“iMalacheren,"' say they, “ in an excursion which he made one 
day alone,' and in disguise, came to a garden in the environs of the 
city, where. was a fountain so inviting, .that two celestial nymphs 
had come down to bathe there. . The rajah became enamoured of 

t. 

one of them; who condescended to allow of his- attachment, to her; 
and'she and her sister nymph used thenceforward to have frequent 
interviews with him in that garden. On one lof those occasions, 
they brought with them a male inhabitant of theheaVenly regions, 
to whomrheynntroduce^d'the'fajah ;■ and between Jiim- and Mala- 
cheren a strict „ friendship /'ensued in consequence vOf wjiich he 
agreed, at the rajahs. earnest request, to /carryihimt in idisguise ,tb 
see - the court, of :}the- diyine . Inder,> a davouroneyen before zgranted. 
to any mortal. ,. The rajah returned froihjthence; with'Hewjideas 
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of uplendout anaimagnificerice, which he unmedmtely adopted m 
relating hi 3 cburt nhd his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of 
government By this means Mahabalipoor became soon cele- 
brated beyond all the cities of the earth, and an account of its 
magnificence having been brought to the gods assembled at the 
court of Inder, theirjjealousy-was so much excited at it, that they 
sent orders to the god of the sea to let loose his billows, and over- 
flow a place which iimpiously pretended to vie in splendour with 
their celestial mansions’ > This command he obeyed, and the city 
was at once overflowed by that furious element, nor has it ever 
since been able to rear its head i j i i 

"Suchiis the mode in which the Brahmins choose to account for 
the signal overthrow ' of a place devoted to their wretched super- 
stitions ) 1 ( 1 ^ ( I 

^ It IS not, how ever, improbable, that the rest of this history majr 
contaih, lihe the mythology of Greece and Rome, a great deal of 
real mat*er of /act, though enveloped in dark and figurative re- 
presehtations '-tThrough -the disguise of these we may discern 
some imperfect hecords of great events, and of revolutions that 
have happened in remote times, and they perhaps merit our at- 
tention the more, as it is not likely that any records of ancient 
Hindoo history^ exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress 
Their pools seem to have bcch their only historians, ns i well as 
divines, and whatever they relate, is wrapped up in this burlesque 
garb, set off, by way of ornament, with circumstances hugely m- 
crcdiblc and absurd , and all this w ithout any date, and m no other 
order or method than such as the poets fancy suggested and 
found most convenient Nevertheless, by comparing names and 
grand events recorded by them, withcthosc interspersed m the 
'histories of other nations, and by railing m the assistance of an- 
cient monuments, corns, and inscriptions, as occasion shall oiler, 
some prcbahlo conjectures at least, if not ' important disco- 
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veries, may, it is^^hoped, 'be>made'r6i‘i' these interestingi''SubjectSe 
It is mucli^ to' bfe regtette'd that -a blind' zeal,* atti^iided- with a 
total want of curiosity,' in' the Mohanlmedan governors of this 
countr}^, ' have been so hostilo to ''the preservation jof Hindoo 
monuments and coins ; but a spirit of inquiry- among Europeans 
may yet p'erhaps' be successful ; and an instance' which .relates to 
the place above described, though in -itself a subject of regret; 
leaves room to hope, that futurity may yet have in store some 
useful discoveries. The Kauzy of Madras, who had’ often, occa- 
sion to go to a place in the neighbourhood of Maliabalipoor, as- 
sured the writer of this account, that within his remembrance, a 
ryot of those parts had found, 'in ploughing his ground, a pot of 
gold and 'silver coins. With characters on them which no /one, in 
those parts, Hindoo or Mohammedan; washable to decipherf He 
added, however, that all search for them would now be wain, for 
they had doubtless been long ago devoted* to the ’cruOible/"^. 

' To conclude this account of ante-diluvian hydraulics, it is not 
probable that those who could wield - with ease and skill the pon- 
derous instruments of the forge, wanted either wisdom or vigour 
to fabricate many of the implements Used ' in this ’ branch of 
science ; although they might not possess those more powerful 
engines of modern times, directed by the resistless energy of the 
spiral screw, the lever, and’ the wheel. * 

If what has been said above' relative to^ the knowledge of the 
'ancients on this subject should appear extravagant, I must shelter 
myself from censure under the opinion of Mr. Whitehurst,- who, 
from what the fathers of human science have delivered down to 
posterity concerning the chaotic state of things, and the universal 
fluid in which the earthy particles were suspended, urges the pos- 
sibility of the Newtonian doctrines respecting gravity, fluidity'', 
and centrifugal force having been known in remotest antiquity, 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. 1. p, 158. , 
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though -afte^warda -totally forgotten and Jost,itill revived agauiby 
that immortal philosopher •( But leaving th^ discussions to con- 
jecture, let us proceed to state after (what manner the Indians re- 
present m them pagodas the deified element of water This deity 
IS denominated in Sanscnt Varuna, and he js one of the eight great 
demi-gOds or genii who preside over the eight suppoped quarters of 
the world, of which the western quarter falls under Ins dominion, 
and he iSj portrayed riding on a crocodile, and bearing a whip in 
his handi I shall coni;dude the'whole with the very learned my- 
thological remarks of Sir William Jones on ihis'distingmshed oV 
ject of Hmdoo adoration - c i ■ ^ 1 

" Here may be introduced the Jupiter Marinus, or Neptune, of 
the Romans, as resembling Mahadeva jlj Ins generative character^ 
especially as the Hindoo gpd is the husband < of Bhavani, whose 
relation to the waters is evidently marked by her image bemg re- 
stored to' tliem at I the conclusion of, her great festival called 
Durgotsava* she is known also to have attributes exactly si- 
milar to those of Venus Manna, whose, birth_from rthe sea foam 
and splendid rise from tho conch, in_ which she had been ,qradlcd, 
hate afforded so marty diarming 'subjects to ancient and modern 
artists, and it is very remarkable, tliat the Rembha of Indras 
court, who seems to corresiiohd witli the popular; Venus, or god- 
dess of beauty, was produced, according to the Indian fabulists, 
from the froth of tlie churned ocean Tlio identity of the trisula 
and the trident, the w capon of Seova and of Neptune, seems to 
establish tills analogy , and the veneration paid all over Indn to the 
large bucfcmum, bspccially when it can be found with the spiral 
line and mouth turned from left to right, brings instantly to our 
mmd the musid of Triton The genius of water is Varum , but 
ho, like the rest, is far inferior to Mahesa, and even to India, who 
IS the pnnee of the beneficent genii -j- 

WTilichuni I Inquiry p. i8 -f- AittUc R«carch« toU L p 150 
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--'It was impossible for a race who may be called the childien of 
allegory and fancy to avoid very early deifying the circumainbi- 
entiffiTHER ; and, therefore, as might be expected in India, every 
cloud has its directing genius, and every gale its attendant dew- 
talt ' Superstition hears some perturbed spirit of the vasty deep 
raging in ‘the midniglit storm, and sees the angry deity launching 
over the Gauts the terrific and irresistible shaft of the tropical 
lightning. Her philosophers, indeed, like the stoics of Greece, 
imagine a fifth element, formed of the more refined particles 
of igneous air, which they call the akass ; that pure, transparent, 
luminous ether, in which the planets move. I cannot avoid being 
of opinion, that in this supposed connection of ether and fire wc 
may -find an. explanation of that curious circumstance mentioned 
in Eusebius, that Hephaestus, or Vulcan, had a blue tiara ascribed 
to him ; pointing out that region of the pure cerulean sky pos- 
sessed by this ethereal fire. In truth, blue vestments and deco- 
rations are usually to be met with on the statues of Indian deities. 
Narayeii and Sani are of ^blue colour ; and Isis, it will be remem- 
bered, wore a large blue veil. In the Indra, or Divespiter of India, 
and his symbol the vaira or forked bolt, we immediately recog- 
nize the Jupiter Tonans of the Greeks and Latins, for he is the 
principal deity of the atmosphere, I'esides in a splendid palace, 
beyond the sno\\y heights of the mountain Himmalay,. or Imaus, 
as Jupiter does above the summits of Olympus, drives a similar car, 
and hurls the identical thunderbolt. I say we immediately re- 
cognize him for the same aerial numen ; because, as I liave had 
repeated occasion to observe, of two nations ' professing the same 
system of mythology, it is but just to assign to the more ancient 
nation the honour of invention If Jupiter vanquished the Titans 
with reiterated strokes of his thunderbolt, m the very same man- 
ner does Indra transfix the Assoors, those enemies of gods and 
men, and the particular invaders of his aerial domain, with the 
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agniastra, fabncated m the forge of the Indian Vulcan It is re- 
rnartable that on many of the ancient medallions, the giants, upon 
nhom Jupiter is portrayed in the act of fulminating his venge- 
*8006, are drawn with the inferior liinbs terminating in the form 
of serpents, a mode nf designation immediately pointing to the 
peculiar mythology of India, and which it is necessary to ex- 
plam 

The ancient Indian geographers divide tlie globe into two he- 
mispheres, the superior and inferior the superior, or northern 
hemisphere, is the region of delight, beauty, and abundance , and 
m It Indra presides with an armyof Soors, or good genu, hold- 
ing his court on the refulgent summit of a great mountain of gold, 
which they denominate Mem, and -by which, m fact, they mean 
the north pole The mfenor, or southern hemisphere, that is the 
region immediately under them, they represent as a land of 
darkness and horrors, inhabited by evil daemons, or Assoors They 
suppose the sovereign of that region to be Yama, the Indian Plu- 
to, who IS also the judge of departed souls, tliat receive their fu- 
ture doom at his infernal tribunal The whole allegory is founded 
in their plijsicnl notions, and their gross ignorance of the tme 
geography of the globe But the region of Indra being that of 
light and beauty, the Assoors who tenant the nether world, witli 
Seshanaga the prince of serpents for their leader, are perpetually 
engaged in dreadful conflicts with Indra and the Soors, or angels 
of light his ministers, against whom with unavailing rage they 
mav poetically be said to pile Pclion upon Ossa The stoiy of the 
Titans assailing the Olympus of the Grecian Jove, I conceive to 
be no other than a copy of this attempt of the Assoors to take 
by violence the heaven of Indra, ill understood by the Greeks, 
and mutilated by their allegories Tlie serpents in which then- 
iiifcnor limbs terminate, allude to the inferior bobuns, or spheres 
of Naraka, from which those Assoors arc generated, and which 
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are describe:^ as wholly composed of serpent?; alluding to that vast 
constellation the Hydra, or serpentarius, which usurps so exten- 
sive a portion of tlie southern hemispliere, and \yhich the Greeks, 
therefore, feigned to have a hundred heads. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that the old inhabitants of the southern sphere h^ld the very 
reverse of this opinion, for the Egyptians as well as the Ethiopians, 
and after them the Greeks, considered the northern hemisphere as 
the land of gloom and misery ; and the latter in particular fixed 
their Tartarus on the very spot which the Indians have consecrated 
with the name of the Vaicontha, or paradise of Indra.^ 

In the Indian Antiquities, when discussing the Persian system of 
physical theology, I had occasion, before Mr. Wilford's Essay on 
Egypt and the Nile had reached me, to mention these imaginary 
contests between the inhabitants of the two hemispheres, and if I 
have there assigned to Veeshnu the more immediate office of Indra, 
the Indian mythologist is well acquainted that I have not grossly 
erred, since Indra and all the Indian subordinate deities ai'e only 
avantatas., or inferior emanations of Veeshnu the supreme. On 
a subject so curious, and hitherto so little investigated, I shall not 
fear exciting disgust in the reader by bringing before him the pas- 
sage alluded to, in more decisive proof of the preceding representa- 
tions, which so clearly shew the sources of the Greek mythology 
to exist in the ancient theology of the Greater Asia. 

Arguing from analogy, and guided by what we have already ' 
observed relative to that deep tinge which the physical and astro- 
nomical speculations of the ancients have given to all Asiatic theo- 
logy, we may fairly conclude that agreat part of the properties and 
attributes of both Ahriman and Seeva may be explained by natural 
history and astronomy. The whole hypothesis indeed appears 
to be nothing more than an ingenious detail of the good and evil 
alternately predominating >in this terrestrial globe, and the light 

• See Mr. yilford’s Essay, in Asiatic Researches, vol. III. p. 5^95, 
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and darkness that successively prevail m the two hemispheres If 
the superior hetniiphere is illuminated) by light, personified by 
Ormuzd, a Persian title, which means the primeval light, before 
the solar orb was formed, and which the Greeks softened down to 
Oromasdes , if nature is mvigorated by the sun, Mithra, the parent 
of fertility, so is the sphere of the moral \\ orld irradiated by the 
beam of religion, and cherished by the lustre and energic influence 
of virtue Goodness and light create and preserve, and, in this 
reflection,--wS liave direct indications of the origin of the respective 
characters oPtho Indian deities, Brahma and Veeshnu On the 
other harid, evil and darkness desolate and destroy, and therefore, 
are personified by Ahriman and Seeva , but from evil, or wliat is 
called, and appears to be evil, though in fact only a less degree of 
attainable good, arising from change of place or circumstance, su- 
preme and unforeseen felicity frequently results , vv hile frbm thd 
apparent destruction of one bemg another new modified springs 
up, as in the dying vegetable the seeds of new life are contained, 
and generation \ igorously germmates from die very bed and bosom 
of putre&ction 

" Such 13 the solution of the allegory, considered m a moral and 
theological light Understood in an astronomical point of v lew, 
from which, however, it is impossible w holly to separate their 
theology, this Eastern fable presents to our sight Ormuzd, or 
Mithra, the supreme deity of the upper hemisphere, the AyaStSxifwr 
of Persia, for permanent vigour and undccay ing youth, symbolized 
by the serpent that annually sheds Its skin, and flourishes ns it w ere 
in life s perpetual spring , it piteents to our sight, I say, on the 
out hand Mithra, attended by a tram of bright, that is benignant 
angels, bj' which the Persians meant the planets and stars perso- 
nified, the radiant host of heaven, which during the progress of 
the sun tluough the summer signs attend his car, and sparkle 
iiiisecn around the tlirone of their chicfram On the other hand. 
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this astronomical “view of the subject exhibits to us Ahriman> or 
darkness, personified and symbolized by the great celestial serpent, 
or dragon of the skies, the or evil genius of Persia, 

who is, as we have seen, the everlasting object of di'ead and horror 
to the Indians, leading up to battle against his mortal enemy the 
solar god, who reigns in the superior hemisphere, his sable train 
of malignant angels, or evil genii ; that is, the stars of the inferior 
hemisphere, marshalled in dire arra}^ and still more awfully for- 
midable from the darkness that envelops them. There is a re- 
markable passage in Plutarch which will greatly elucidate the 
hypothesis just mentioned, of the six summer signs headed by 
Oromasdes contending against the six winter signs led on to battle 
by the great Draco, or dragon of the celestial sphere, that Draco 
whose station in the heavens is fixed on high, amidst the gloomy 
regions-of the north pole, where his vast body forms a most con- 
spicuous constellation, and is therefore well calculated to be the 
mighty, chieftain of the arctic signs. Oromasdes, says Plutarch,"^ 
created six' gods; the six summer signs of the zodiac, good and be- 
nevolent like himself, Ahriman created, and opposed to them, 
six other gods, the wintry signs dark and malignant, resembling 
his own nature. Oromasdes created also twenty-four other gods, 
all which he inclosed in an egg, that is the mundane egg, the most 
ancient symbol by which Indians, Persians, and Egyptians, alike 
shadowed out the universe ; Ahriman likewise formed his twenty- 
four other gods, which were inclosed in the same egg. Now by 
the twenty-four gods created by Oromasdes, added to the twenty- 
four made by Ahriman, are indubitably meant the forty-eight great 
constellations into which the ancients, as befoie observed from 
Ulug Beg, divided the visible heavens. The turbulent deities made 

• The reader will please to observe that Plutarch, a Greek writer, in this place advances 
sentiments congenial with the system of Kis nation, who made the arctic or frozen circle of 
the^northern hemisphere their gloomy Tartarian region and nethermost hell. 
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by Ahrlman broke the egg m which they were deposited, and 
from that unhappy moment good and evil, darkness and light, 
became promiscuously blended in that universe, of which the egg 
was the fexpressive symbol > 

“ These contests are stiUpreserved in the dramatic exhibitions at 
the various festivals of India, nearly all of which are founded upon 
astronomical observation, instituted in the earliest periods of the In- 
dian empu'e, and allusive solely to physical phaenomena For what 
are the eternal contests of the Soors and Assoors, represented m th6ie 
dramas, especially at the gp'eat annual equinoctial feast of Durga, 
but emblematical representations of the imagined contests of these 
summer and winter signs for the dominion of the varied year, and 
the different aspects of the ■planets? what is meant by the great 
celestial dragon, that on every echpse seizes with his teeth the 
affrighted sun and moon, but the ascending and the descending 
nodes ’ what is the serpent with a thousand heads, on which V eeshnu 
sleeps at the solstitial period, but the hydra of the skies ^ that vast 
constellation, the numerous stars inclosed in which are poetically; 
called Its flaming heads, \omitmg fire, and on which the Greeks 
founded the story of the LcriuEan hydra, slam by Hercules (that is, 
the constellation Hercules, or tlie sun in hm strength), in thatsign • 
To resume the subject of tlie personified ether, or Indra of the 
Hindoos although the power of this deity is exceedingly exten- 
sive,nnd although he ranks firstin order of their great triad of gods, 
yet ho IS by no means invested i\ith that unbounded empire over 
subject nature ^\hich the Grecian mythologists have conferred on 
their Jupiter , but he resembles that deity principally in his cha- 
racter of god of the frmament In fact, the immense vicissitudes of 
climate naturally to be expee'ed in so extensive a country as India, 
and the tremendous irregularities of it which actually take place 
in certam districts of tliat country, arc the principal source of the 
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great powers with which superstition has armed this imaginary 
divinity, for Indra is not always the object of delight and love to 
the adoring Hindoo. If sometimes lie descend, like ethereal Jove, 
in genial showers, he is at other times attended by a ghastly train 
of deadly vapours and pestilential blasts. Those who live on the 
coast, and feel the soothing influence of air in agitation in the 
cool and balmy breeze that blows every morning from off the 
ocean upon the land, have great reason to exult in the blessings 
bestowed by Indra ; while those again cannot avoid trembling at 
his power, who breathe the burning atmosphere of the scorched 
plains of Berar. The cerulean fields that constitute the domains 
of the Indian Divespiter, are in truth the scene of their wildest, 
and I may add, their most gloomy mythology : they are eternally 
fraught with objects which excite alternate transport and dismay. 
The comet portentously blazing through a vast tract of illumined 
ether filled them with dire and inexpressible alarms ; with super- 
stitious reverence they observed the boding meteor glide down the 
nocturnal heavens ; and they heard the awful report made by its 
explosion, amidst the dead silence of night, with unutterable terror. 

, It is scarcely possible to conceive a nation who so accurately 
observed the phenomena of the heavens, and who from them drew 
presages the most important and interesting, to have been ignorant 
of the nature and properties of an element to which they had so 
minutely attended, and consequently the principles of Pneumatic 
Science. They must have known that air, not less than water 
and fire, served to form, as it were, the grand cement and universal 
bond of nature ; equally pervading and cherishing the whole 
animal and vegetable world. On the lofty mountains whose sum- 
mits they chose for their residence. Nature, the great master, 
as well as the sun s powerful beam, acting more immediately 
upon the atmosphere of equatorial regions, would ' soon' teach 
them its wonderful quality of Rarefaction and Expansion: and 
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rts Density and resistless power, would jiot fail to be discovered at 
the penod of the monsoons, those vast and ponderous columns of 
air in motion, which with irresistible violdnce at one time ravaged 
the shores of the Peninsula, breaking down the strongest trees, 
and, like the hurricanes of the western world, s^veeping every ob- 
ject before them , and at others dispersed over the' deep the rich 
cargoes of their vanous commerce, the produce of the silk-worm, 
and the jewels of Golconda 

How far the first race of men might carry into experiment and 
practise the phdosophical observations thus made by them on tlie 
operations of nature in that various clime, it is impossible to say , 
but that they were no strangers to the generative and invigo- 
rating influence of air acting forcibly upon other elementary mat- 
ter, and particularly on the watery element, is indubitably evident 
from the universal traditionary doctnne which runs through all 
the cosmogonies of the East, that at the beginning of time the 
wind of God, or a \\ ind from God (for hy this perverted title 
they generally denominate the nmna Aym ofScripture), violently 
agitated the waters of the chaos, and rendered them prolific We 
have shown before that even the atheistical cosmogony of the 
Phoenicians affirms the pnnaple of "the universe to have been a 
dark, windy air, turbulent and boundless , * and in the latter part 
of the descnption we read, that the air shining ivith ethereal light, 
by Its fiery influence on the sea and earth winds were begotten, 
and clouds, and great defluxions of the heai only waters -f- 

As Jupiter had a queen of Ins Olympian palace in Juno, so has 
Indra m his celcstml city of Amaravati and his golden palace of 
Vaijayanta a consort named Sacki, and the stormy pnme minister 
of Ills aerial domain is Vavoo, the god of the winds, who rides 
furiously from one point of beaten to the other, on a swift an- 
telope, and brandishes in Ins hand a sabre gleaming like light- 
• Setp 6i prctcdinj S«c CwnbcrUtvi i SanchonUiho la coDiSnuinct p 3 
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ning. l am not able to say whether Sacki r-esembles the Juno of 
the Roman deity in being the sister as well as the wife of Indra ; 
but we well know to what country to trace the origin of this 
fable, since that was the very character of the Egyptian Isis,' who 
even copulated with ‘Osins- in the womb of their mother Rhea, 
both being -the mythological and first-born offspring of Saturn, 
or time, the parent of all things The wings of Isis also prove the 
nature of the functions assigned her in the mythology of Mem- 
phis, and her Greek name of Juno, which is Hpa, proves in what 
•sense the Greeks understood the character, at least under that de- 
signation ;.for Isis in that mythology assumed various forms, was 

invested with various functions, and was as variously designated, 

( 

while at the same time it points out the particular channel by 
which this Oriental allegory came to Rome. 

' How nearly the latter people thought the two elements, which 
have engaged our attention above, to be related, is evident from 
their making Vulcan the son of Jupiter and this Olympian god- 
dess ; and the general affinity between the Indian and Roman my- 
thology IS farther proved from the following curious circumstance 
, recorded by Pliny, with a relation of which I shall conclude these 
extended strictures on the deification of the firmament and cir- 
cumambient edier. In the Indian Antiquities I have given an 
account of the practice universally adopted by the Brahmins of 
painting the statues of their deities with a profusion of vermilion, 
which they lay on without much elegance or art ^ Now Pliny, 
in the seventh chapter of his thirty- third book, after informing us 
that the ancient Romans, a colony which doubtless emigrated from 
Asia, were accustomed very liberally to use vermilion in their 
most sacred rites and mysteries, asserts that in his time it was the 
practice on certain high festival days to paint the face of Jupiter 

♦ Indian Antiquities, vol V . p. 848, where the probable cause and ongm of this cus- 
tom arc attempted to be explained. 
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with that colour, and that, m fact, the very first order issued 
by the censors of Rome, at their entrance on their office, was m 
conformity to that custom to pamt the aspect of Jupiter with mi- 
nium, that IS, vermilion He professes his ignorance of the on- 
gm, and his astonishment at the continued practice of so strange a 
custom , but m the very same page acknowledges that it was still 
the custom of the Ethiopians to pamt not only themselves, but 
their gods with vermdion • Of this custom having ongmated 
in India there can be little doubt, for a considerable cliapter of the 
future history will be devoted to prove that the Ethiopians them- 
selves are a race of Indians Indra is represented in the Indian 
pagodas coiered with eyes (the spangled firmament I presume), 
and riding upon a famous white elephant, known through India 
by the name of Airavat 

Progressively advancmg on the hypothesis, justified by whatever 
we know of human nature m its present state, I mean while un- 
enlightened, and which probably is not difierent from what it was 
before the flood, that the primitive race of men first surveyed with 
admuation, and then deified all the elements , we now come to 
the examination of theu- notions concerning the Earth, and to 
what sciences them speculations on tins subject might have given 
birth Observing its fecundity as well as the abundant nutntion 
which it afforded to the animals doomed to inhabit and cultivate 
it, the fathers of mankind early bestowed upon this element titles 
congenial with its nature and its qualities, and universally agreed 
to exalt tlie earth to a female divinity Her customary names in 
antiquitj of Dea Multimamma, and Bona Dea, sufficiently evince 
their sentiments on this head The Indians very emphatically 
expressed them, when in their most ancient legends they denomi- 
nated her Kama-de\ a, or the white Cow of Plenty, which, ns 
being the mj-thologj of the elder nation, I must still and ttre- 
• PIM Nit irut m, JJ p Sjt edit rofra AWI 
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nuously contend, gave birth to the cow of the horned Isis of 
Egypt, and through that medium to the romantic fable of the Gre- 
cian lo, transformed into an heifer. Were that conjecture desti- 
tute oh probability, the profounder investigations of Mr. Wilford 
on the consecrated ground- of Benares itself, would still enable me 
to support a position at once so reasonable, and so consistent with 
the acknowledged course of scientific improvement ; for it is not 
a little remarkable that' her other name, as Mr. Crauford, an 
author whom I invariably find accurate, has well observed, ^ is 
Vasoo-deva, which is only a corruption of Isa-deva. Now on 
the Sanscrit radix of these words, let us attend to ^Mr. Wilford, 
whose immediate source of information is the Puranas, explained, 
where necessary, by living Brahmins. “ Deva, or the goddess," 
says that gentleman, “ and Isa, or the sovereign queen, is the Isis 
of- Egypt, and represents nature m general, but in particular the> 
earth, which the Indians also call Prithivi ; while water and hu- 
midity of all kinds are supposed by the Hindoos to proceed origi- 
nally from Veeshnu, as they were by the Egyptians to proceed 

from Osiris ."-f Mr. Wilford here means Osiris on the lotos : he 

/ 

was variously designated ; sometimes as the sun, and sometimes as 
the humid principle ; and often he is the centre of union of both. 
Of Osiris, in the latter character, the reader will find an ample ac- 
count from Plutarch towards the close of the third volume of the 
Indian Antiquities, where the symbolical worship of the Egyp- 
tians, and the physical causes of their veneration for the various 
animal and even vegetable tribes, are discussed at some length. 
There is also another name which the Greeks, under the same 
impressions, conferred on this grand terrestrial divinity, I mean 
that of Rhea, which, although etymologists deduce -the word from 
few, to flow, because whatsoever good mortals enjoy was supposed 
to flow from her, is yet, in fact, derived according to our author, 

• See his Sketches, vol, r* p i88. -j- Asiatic Researches, vol. Ill, p. 
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froii) the Sanscnt word Ri, the name of a most venerable person- 
age in the Indian mythology, and a character no less exalted than 
the mother of the gods The Greeks accurately translated this 
Hindoo title when theyde lommated the great mother naciiia, i e 
nwi ecci; UccTTf, and the Romans, with scrupulous fidelity, when 
they gave her the title of Magna Deorum Mater 

This very appellation so universally bestowed on Rhea, fully 
reveals to us the whole mystery of the ancient theology, and the 
nature of the characters enshnned in its temple For if the earth 
were the mother of the gods, by the deities thus produced could 
not possibly be meant any other than the physical phtenomena 
that relate to it, and the elements which are incorporated with its 
substanoe, and embrace it on every side Concerning the exube- 
rant fertility of the Indian Kama-deva, or Cow of Plenty, the ar- 
chetype, I believe, of all other animals of the bovine species ca- 
nonized by mythology , the curious reader y, ill be gratified with 
abundant and wonderful testimony in tlie history of the sixth In- 
dian Avatar, to be detailed in my second volume , and if my his- 
torical treasury , very much reduced by the expensive prints here 
presented to him, hold out, or should fortunately be replenished 
by a speedy sale of tlic present, he shall likevv ise be presented w ith 
a very handsome engraving of this Indian cow, in the very atti- 
tude of descending from the heaven of Indra, her guardian and 
keeper 

With respect to the element under consideration, we may adopt 
the same mode of argument used in regard to the three preced- 
ing , VIZ that their adoration of the earth would naturally induce 
the ante-diluv lans, as far ns they might be able, to examine its sur- 
face and contents, which must necessarily lead to some acquaint- 
ance vv Ith Minerology, and the sciences connected with it From 
the intimate knowledge winch they seem to have acquired of its 
abundant productiveness, in all the various species of grain and 
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vegetables for the use both of the human and brute creation, addi- 
tional arguments may be derived of their great advance in the arts 
of agriculture, horticulture, and botanical science in general. In 
India, especially, where the rich soil and genial climate allow^ 
them, and probably ever did allow them, to gather in two harvests 
in the year, new and ample sources of admiration, in its un- 
bounded fertility, would be continually opening. That very fine 
Species of flax, from its delicate fibres anciently called Carpasian, 
and by the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, when speaking 
x)f the fine Imens of India, expressly denominated KocpTraa-og, possibly 
In allusion to the poisonous quality w^hich this plant imparts to 
ponds and rivers in which it has been infused, and the beautiful 
cotton, tree w'ere among the particular and distinguished vege- 
tables of that luxuriant soil. Now as there appears to be no just 
cause for denying to the ante-diluvian race the talents and skill 
of their post-diluvian progeny, it is probable that, in those ancient 
not less than in these modern times, the vegetable productions in 
question gave ample employment to the sons of industry, and the 
sail of commerce. They had, doubtless, also then as now, the 
fragrant nut of the Anacardium, indelibly to- stain their manufac- 
tured linens with its penetrative juice, and the richer dyes of the 
indigo (deriving its very name from their country) were exclu- 
sively their own. Add to this, the w^hole region of India being 
a rich garden of medical and aromatic shrubs, they must have 
made great progress in the healing art, simple as it then was; 
curing most diseases incident to the human frame by the appli- 
cation of sanative herbs, and emollient unguents extracted from 
the most costly Oriental gums. The mulberry trees of Serinda 
probably nourished an equal, if not a larger, quantity of silk- 
worms, the produce of w’hose elaborative toil engaged innumer- 
able looms, and was wafted to distant shores. The varie- 
ties produced by the surface of that earth which they so much 
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venerated did not, however, wholly engross their Attention , they 
descended mto its deepest internal recesses 1 they explored its sub- 
terraneous wonders, and dug out the precious ores and gems con- 
tained m its bowels - , , i 

Among the articles of ante-diluvian comiherce the reader would 
naturally be surprised at my numbering, in a former page, the 
diamonds of Golconda, as if the muies' m that province were 
worked before the flood, but I own I see no reason for sup- 
posmg that the same chance which led to the discovery of other 
depositones of precious stones, such as those of Panassa or Bun- 
delkund in Bahar, and the Adamas, or diamond river, of Ben- 
gal, should not have mduced also the discovery of the diamond 
beds of Gam and Coulour I have read, with tlie attention which 
they merit, from a traveller so deeply skilled in the particular 
knowledge and history of jewels as was Tavernier, the accounts 
gi\cn by him of the Indian mines, which indeed are very cunous 
and interesting,* and he appears to be nght in all his assertions, 
except those that regard the date of the discovery of the mines of 
the Peninsula Tliat Peninsula could never have supplied to the 
ancient Phoenician, Egj'ptian, Grecian, and Arabian traders, or 
even to its own rajalis in later penods, and fheir Mahommedan 
conquerors, such immense treasures in this article ns the history of 
all those nations proves them to have acquired, had the diamonds 
of those mines laid dormant in their native sand and rock during 
so many revolving ages , and had only been discovered, as he 
affirms, at the most two or three centuries ago Tavernier un- 
doubtedly wrote from the best documents which he could procure, 
but the ancient history of those mines and that part of India was 
probably unknow n to the inhabitants of the Peninsula themselves, 
who seem by no means to have been tlie aboriginal possessors of 
the country The discov cry both of coloured stones, and of the 
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diamond itself, known to the ancients by ,the name of Adaiiias 
gemma, was probably discovered after the folio v/ing manner. 

Some happier rustic turning up the soil, as according to Taver- 
nier was literally the case at Golconda, beheld at his feet a pebble, 
whose sparkling lustre, increased by the direct beam of the vertical 
sun, attracted his notice. Digging deeper he found others of greater . 
magnitude and more dazzling brilliancy. Commerce had as yet 
stamped no value upon the glittering toy. He selected a few of 
the most beautiful stones as embellishments for his cane-built ha- 
bitation, or as ornaments for the neck of the woman whom he 
loved. Curiosity led others to the spot, and a vain desire of dis- 
tinction, natural to the human mind, induced them to follow his 
example. Their decrease in number, added to the increasing de- 
mand for them soon operated to stamp a value upon these stones. 
Tidings of this new found treasure soon reached the prince of the 
country ; the spot was immediately inclosed, the mine sunk, and 
henceforth they became an object in high request, and by degrees 
an article of national traffic. The preceding, and, I trust, not 
improbable statement of the first discovery of precious stones, relates 
rather to those of the coloured kind, than the diamond, whose sur- 
face, in its rough state, affords little indication of the transcendent 
beauty and splendour it conceals. Diamonds, however, are often 
found in the beds of rivers, and in deep gullies, washed down by 
the rapidity of the torrent from the h‘^h mountains whence they' 
issue ; they arei incapable of being polished, except by the me- 
dium of their ownidust, and it is not impossible but tliat many of 
them, by their Very, attrition against each other, during the-course 
of their progress over an obstructed bed of sand and gravel, have 
received from accident, as -fine a polish as art ever bestowed. An 
pbservation ipf this circumstance doubtless gave the first idea of 
polishing diamonds, as well as all other stones, to the fortunate 
' ‘ ^ Tavernjer’s Travels in India, part 11. p. 137. 
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discoverers of that valuable gem , for notwithstanding that inge- 
nious art IS first attributed to the invention of Lewes de Berquen, of 
Bruges, in 1476, and notwithstandmg all that has been advanced 
by the learned president Goguet, concerning the late discovery of 
diamonds, and the particular art in question, it is a fact which will 
hereafter be unanswerably proved in this history, tliat diamonds, 
exquisitely polished, and of considerable magnitude, in the earliest 
periods to which human records ascend, did absolutely adorn the 
regalia and palaces of the Indian rajahs , nor indeed can more 
convincing evidence of the certainty of that fact be adduced, than 
the words of the venerable Mahabbarat itself, which expressly as- 
sert, that the great mountain of Meru, or the north pole, was en- 
tirely composed " of gold and diamonds • That this is not too 
high a penod in antiquity for the supposed discovery and use of 
gold and precious stones, the reader may be convinced who will 
advert to the account which Moses has given us of the produc- 
tions of those regions of_Asia in or near which was situated the 
terrestrial paradise, 'for the land of Havilah is said to have pro- 
duced gold “ and the gold of that land is good, there’ is' bdel- 
lium, and the onyx stone The ancients must have been very 
early and very deeply shilled in the lapidary s art, to "have at- 
tained, even in the time of Moses, the knowledge of engraving 
names and symbols on the hard substance of those stones, for wo 
read m Genesis, xxMii 11 of various kinds engraved and mounted 
in gold These containing the names of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, adorned the ephod and breastplate of the Jewish Pontifex, 
and the kinds enumerated are as follows forming altogether a 
most splendid and beautiful assortment , 

" And thou shalt set in settings of stones, even four rows of 
stones the first row shall bo a sardine, a topaz, and a carbuncle , 
this shall be the first row 

* Set Bharrsl Cftta u rphode of tbt Mitubbant p Sj 
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< And the second; row shall be an emerald, a sapphire, and a 

DIAMOND. ^ i 

“ And the third row, a hgure, an agate, and an amethyst. 

« And the fourth row, a beryll, and an onyx, and a jasper: they 
shall be set in gold in their inclosings.'' ^ 

Whether the Hebrew names of all these stones are rightly 
translated, is a subject of dispute among the commentators ; but 
all agree that the word Jahalom (from halafn, to break, alluding 
to the superior hardness of the adamas, or diamond) is properly ren- 
dered ; and the catalogue itself of so numerous a collection of gemSy 
spoken of as if familiar to the engraver, cannot fail of exciting ad- 
miration in the reader who attentively .considers it. The book 
of Job also, in the antiquity of^which I must still declare my un- 
shaken belief, speaks of gold and silver mines, and a variety of 
jewels, in so .particular a manner that it is impossible to avoid as- 
signing to the primitive race the honour of first exploring and 
manufacturing these valuable commodities, and transmitting the 
knowledge attained by them to their post-diluvian progeny. To 
cfte the passage will not perhaps be displeasing to the reader, es- 
pecially as it IS so immediately connected with the present subject, 
and so avowedly refers to the 'subterraneous prodigies of the earth, 
thus early and extensively investigated.' 

“ Surely, there is a vein for the silver, and a place for gold, 
where they 'fine it T ^ . 

' “ Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten out of the 
stone. ■ . _ 

As for the earth, out of it cometh .bread : and under it is turn- 
ed up, as it were, fire. ^ ^ f i 

“ The stones of it are the place of sapphires , and it hath dust 
of gold 

And again in the same chapter, speaking, of ^wisdom, the philo- 

• Job, xxviu. 6. et seq. 
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sophic son of Sirach beautifully exclaims “ It cannot hi gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof ■ 
“ It cannot be valued with the gold 'of Ophih, \Wth the jJreci- 
ous on}rx> or the sapphire ' u i ^ ‘ 

The gold and the crystal cdnnot equal it and the exchange 
of It shall Jiot be for jewels bf fine gold ' 

“ No mention shall be made of -coral, or of-pefirls,--for the Jince 
of \visdom Is above rubles ) i , L i t jlr 

“ The topaz of Ethiopia shall hot equal it, heifher shall it be 
valued with pure gold '•'iif >1 ^ , ’ 

There are no elustingmemorials from whidh information may 
be obtained relative to the period -oflhe first discovery -and at ork- 
ing of the mines in the neighbourhood of the lAdamas river) so de-) 
nominated froln the diamonds'fovind oh its shores. It probably goes 
back to tliat -of the foundation of the Indian empire,^if not td tho 
demotest-annals oEtime , since thesame cause niust oVer have pro- 
duced tho same effects , the'same temptation led to theisame con- 
sequences Both Ptolemy and Pbny mention the diamonds found 
m this countryol The Pandssai of iPtolemy, or mirfern ^Bundel-j 
kund, 13 a high mountamousitract, situated on the south-west side 
of tho Jumna, iqnd nearly tone hundred miles squ&re cThe Sa- 
melpoor diamonds are of great and ancient celebntyji They are 
brought dowfi tby the stredm during the annual-rams, from the 
mountauis on the south, and the mode of collectmg ithem whdn 
that season IS over, is thus described by Tavernier “ I now come 
to the third mine, which is the most ancient of all, m the kingdom 
of Bengal A ouhnay give jt f be narad of Samelpoor, u hich Is the 
name of the town nearest the place where dianionds al'e fpund , 
or rather Goiicl (the ancient Adamas), which is the name Of the 
mer in the sand iv hereof they seek for tho stones , 

‘ Samelpoor is a great town, the Houses whereof are built of 

• Job yxVGL 1 5 ct jtq 
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earth, and 'covered iOialy with branches of cocoa trees. For thirty 
leagues before you approach it, you travel through woods, which 
is a very dangerous passage, as being very much pestered with 
robbers ; the rajah lives half a league from the town, iii tents set 
upon a fair rising ground, at the foot whereof runs tlie river Gouel, 
descending from the southern^ mountains, and falling into the 

Ganges. < ^ ' 

In this river they find the diamonds ; for after the great' rains 

are over, which is usually in December, they stay allJanuary till the 
river be clear, because by that time in some places it<is not above 
two feet deep, and in several places the sand lies above the water. 
About the end of January, or the beginning of February, there flock 
together out of the great town, and some others adjoining, above 
eight 'thousand persons, men, women, and children that are able 
to work. They that are skilful know by the sand whether there 
be any diamonds or not, when they find among the sand li'ttle 
stones resembling those 'which we call thuiider-stones. They be- 
gin to make search in the river, 'from the town of Samelpoor to 

r r 

the very mountains from which the river falls for fifty leagues to- 
gether.' ■ ' ' - j ' 

c Where they think there are ’diamonds, they encompass the 
plate 'with stakes, Tagots, arid earth', as ' when they go about to 
mate the arch of a bridge, to drain all the water but of that place. 
Then'-they dig out ^ the san'd Tor two feet deep, which is car- 
ried^ and spread upon a great platforrri, prepared for that purpose 
upon the side of the river,’ and encorripassed with ' a little wall 
about a foot and’ a half high.- Wheii they have filled this place 
with as much sand as they think convenient, they throw water 
upon iti wash it,^arid^sift it, doing in other things, as they do at- 

the;mines"whicHa* have" already described. ‘ ^ ^ 

“From this river come all those' Tair points 'which are called 
natural points, but a'^gre^t stone is seldom Tdund here. “The reason 
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why none of these stones have been 'seen in Europe, is on account 
of the wars that have prevented people from working * i , 
That elegant variety in the species of porcelam which is ma- 
nufactured by the potters of India and China, is probably the re- 
sult of that attention which the physical Oriental race gave to the 
matter of which the soil of their country. is composed , especially 
in China, where the people are the most expert and diligent pro- 
ficients in agriculture of all the Asiatics This knowledge, how- 
eier, they onginally brought from India, whence we shall here- 
after prove they emigrated, to regions bordei iiig on the ocean, and 
nearer the rising sun, at a most ancient penod, but not beyond 
the reach of Sanscrit annals Utensils of baked earth were doubt- 
less as necessary to the ante-diluvians as their sons , necessity was 
as much then as now , the fertile mother of a thousand inventions , 
and when they examined the many elegant species of argillaceous 
earths wth tvhicli Asia abounded, some beautifully white like the 
argilla apyra, or kaolin of the Chinese, in appearance resem- 
bling our pipe-clay, but very supenor in its properties, and that 
jiecuhar sort of blueish white clay, dug in the pits that have ira- 
memonally supplied with materials the great laboratory' of King- 
te-tcliing, and of winch the beautiful sky blue porcelain is formed , 
when they surveyed these, and many other kinds of clay and 
marie, variously timuured, and brouglit them to the test of their 
all-searching element of fire, they gave tlie duetde mass the vari- 
ous forms which use or fancy dictated, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of those vast manufactures in this article, for which the East 
lias been so long famous, and till lately unrivalled But let us 
penetrate deeper into the recesses of that earth, which from Us 
abundarit productions they considered at first as an apt symbol of 
the Deity, and afterwards fell into the gross error of exalting to 
tlic honours of a divinity Itself ; , , 

Tarcrplcr # Imfiin p London foUa. etiU f ^ { f I 
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We have already shewn, from Scripture,. that the vihie of irok 
must have been explored in ante-diluviaii mras, and it was pro- 
bably discovered after the manner which, I have thete intimated, 
might possibly have given the ancients the first idea of the fusion 
of metals. The collision of trees growing thick in some vast forest 
of the tropical regions, arid in theiiiselves from want of genial rain 
and dews, and violently agitated by sultry wjnds, or perhaps fired 
at once by the stroke of lightning, occasioned a conflagration in 
those regions where the sun soonest ripens the abundant ore, and 
the concealed metals, dissolved by the penetrating heat of thfe firesi 
as they descended nearer the surface of tlid earth, streamed forth 
in a torrent. In fact, this is related- by Strabo to have been the 
real case, when the silver mines in the Pyrenees were discovered ; 
some shepherds having, by accident,- set on fire the forests -of those 
mountains,'^ To obtain gold, however, the ancients needed not 
to have deeply ransacked the bowels of the earth, for iii those Asia- 
tic and African countries, which produce that precious ore, it is 
frequently found in masses of considerable magnitude, in the beds 
of rivers and mountain torrents, after the tropical rains. The 
same may be said of silver and copper ; and all these metals thus 
obtained, are generally found in a state of such purity, as to re- 
quire very little additional labour from the process of melting and 
refining. If that, however, had not been the case, since Tubal 
Cain could fabricate arms and instruments of iron ore, so much 
-more difficult to be extracted from the stony concreted matter, 
with which it is incorporated, and requiring such reiterated, such 
Herculean labour to bring it into fusion, and render it forgeable^ it 
cannot be supposed the. primitive race wanted skilh or means to 
reduce to a fluid state, and mould into any form, proper either 
for use or. ornament, ores so much more soft and ductile as are the 
former. The one circumstance results by natural consequence 
from the other .* and thus we see the writings of the Hebrew 

• Strabo, lib. 3. p, 217. 
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historian, so far from operating to contract the imagined s^herd of 
nncient science, allow the greatest latitude that" can in -reason 
be expected for carrying back to ages the most remote on 'record, 
the history of the useful, as well as the elegant arts It ts re- 
markable, that we not only find m those Writings' the only 'au- 
thentic accounts of the birth of saence in the primitive world, as 
metallurgy, chemistry, music, agriculture, and pasturage, but also 
the most accurate statement of the progress made m the^hberal 
and mechanic arts in the earhest post-diluvian leras Hoiy Jittle 
should we have known, ifrom any credible source, 'of the rapid 
scientific advance of, the ancients, a few ages after the flood, 'had 
the Pentateuch never been written "Thus when we read that the 
father of the patriarch Abraham was a maker of idols, we know 
that the art of sculpture, however rude, 'must then have been in 
being , and that when the latter clave the wood for a bumt- 
offenng, and drew the fatal kmfe, or rather sabre, mtended to slay 
his son Isaac, there is the greatest probability that even m those 
early periods the ancients had acquired the art of tempering iron 
into steel, because of that mfetal the blades of knives and sabres 
are made Agam,' when wo find the patriarch Jacob demandmg 
all their ear-rings from the persons of his household,'* and read of 
the bracelets that adorned the linnds of Rebecca -j- that Pharaoh 
t\hen he raised Joseph to tliat ctalted dignity which he enjoyed 
in Egypt, put a gold chain -around his neck , J ,and that Judah 
gave his signet and ha ring, m pledge, to Tamar, § we must be 
con\ meed that the art of w orking, eiigrav ing, and cliasing in gold, 
must have arrhed at a considerable point of improvement Nor 
are \\ e less assurtd, from the four hundred shekels of silver, paid by 
Abraham for tlie field or burial ground of Ephron, || that gold 
and siher bullion had then received the stamp of the mmt 

1 I I I 
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Who could have, conceived that one of the mCst difficult pro- 
cesses in the whole science -of chemistryj that of i educing to pow- 
der and rendering potable the golden calf, could have been known 
at so early a period as when Moses led out of Egypt into the De- 
sert, the children of Israel ? that the most elegant designs in the 
purest metal, such as undoubtedly were the expressive figures of 
the cherubim, formed of beaten gold, the rich crowm of gold which 
surrounded the ark of the covenant, and the costly chandelier with 
its seven branches of the same metal, should be thus alDly exe- 
cuted by the despised race of the Hebrews, the slaves of the Egyp- 
tians ? It is by these gradations that we are/ enabled to trace back, 
through distant ages, the devious tracts of science to its ante-dilii- 
vian source ; that science which was so widely diffused over all 
the East by.the Noachid^e, in their dispersion through Asia on the 
establishment of the first colonies. All the circumstances above 
recited tend irrefragably to prove my former assertions, relative 
to the knowledge the ancients had of the calcining and refining 
powder of fire." Moses certainly was deeply acquainted with it, as 
well as the chemical pursuits of the Egyptians, when he so pa- 
thetically told his liberated nation, that God h?id brought themfo7'th 
out of the IRON FURNACE, even out of Egypt, Gen. iv. 20. If in that 
comparatively infant state ,of chemistry they could proceed thus 
far m practice, to what discoveries and experiments might, they 
not have been led, had they known the point of perfection to 
which this wonderful art has been carried in modern times; had 
they known the powers of our metallurgic furnaces of the rever- 
beratory kind ? If Archimedes, as is recorded of him, by the force 
-of his burning mirrors could set fire to the- Roman fleet, when 
besieging Syracuse ; and Proclus to the navy of Vitellius^ assail- 
hig Byzantium ; what could not those philosophers have effected 
by the superior energy of the highly improved burrling-glasses of 
modern times, which are able to collect the rays of the sun into a 

sQs ' ' 
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focus of such intense heat, as to evaporate theflint, and'volatilize 
the diamond ‘ 

It IS highly deserving of remar'k in tins retrospect upon the ancient 
sciences of AfflBj that it was not only of iron instniments, whether 
for peace or war, that Tubal Cam was the inventory but of tliose 
of brass also, a factitious metal, requiruig for its fabncation a 
compound chemical process , being the result of a fusion of cop- 
per together with a certain quantity of the lapis* cafasHinaris, 
or in other words, the ore of zinc^ 'Were not the commentators 
almost unanimous in givmg this interpretation of the origmal He- 
brew word. It would scarcely be credible that in those penods the 
pecul ar properties of zmc to impart a supenor hardness, dnd a 
beautiful yellow colour to copper m fusion, could have been known 
-Yet when we read in ancient histones and poems that the armour 
of the most renowned heroes, who flourished m the primitive ages, 
was fabricated of brass, and that the first implements used m agricul- 
ture were composed of this metal (whence the brazen sistra shaken 
m the pomp 6f the Eleusinian Ceres) we cannot deny our as- 
sent to the knowledge and use of it in the highest penods of an- 
tiquity Its dazzlmg brilliamy in the field of battle, added to 
the circumstances of its being more easily burnished and polished, 
at the same time less subject to rust than other metals, gave it that 
decided preference in the choice of the warrior, which it so long 
cpjoyed Trojans, Greemns, Romans, Bntons, alike delighted to 
engage the foe arrayed in arms of gleaming brass Profane his- 
tory m this respect, gnes its support to the sacred page, and the( 
whole ntfords additional proof of the great advance of the ancients 
in the knowledge of ores It siiould not be omitted, tliat by the 
universal consent of chemists, zinc was originallj imported from 
the East into Europe , and its anaent name of Indian tin, pbints 
out the country whence it came A species of zinc is stil/made 
in that country, for I consider India and Chma ns one country, and 
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is known to Europeans by the name of Tutenag. This curious 
‘and^ when properly polished, beautiful semi-metal was,. I am in- 
clined to -think, known to the Ancient naturalists and manufac- 
turers; constituting the Xsuzov of the Greeks, and ces^candi- 

dwn of the Latins. ’ ■ ' 

' .With the numerous salts, volatile, fixed, or essential, which are 
obtained either immediately from the earth itself, or the bodies ^ 
generated in“ it, tHeir great proficiency in chemistry must have 
rendered the primitive race well acquainted, -since many of- them 
were absolutely necessary in the various processes of ihe smelting 
and refinihg house. Thus Moses,' to have pulverized -and rendered 
potable the substance of the golden calf (a thing otgected to by 
critics of superhciar knowledge ih chemistry, because by them coil-* 
ceived -impossible in that supposed infant state pf the science), Is by 
the profounder Stahll,^ in a professed dissertation on the subject, 
thought to have effected it by means of the Egyptian natron^ a 
salt the operation of which is supposed to be the same with that 
of tartar, used by the moderns in this process. This powerful 
salt is very celebrated in antiquity, and Is obtained from a certain 
lake, of stagnant Water, situated about forty miles north of the py- 
ramids, in the desert of Nitria in Egypt ; from which circumstance, 
and some similitude in the names, it has, been called the Egyptian 
nitre. ‘ .There\is, a long, and to’ the antiquarian naturalist, an in- 
teresting “^account'of this production ip the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, d" which Dr. Leigh-, the writer, conceives to have two 
principles-for its'-basis, the ^sal-marine, and an urinous salt.' It was 
used by: the Egyptians in the preparation of their mummies. Of 
oils they mjiSt have been also ’in possession ill great abundance, as 
well those of the mineral as animal or vegetable kind, for the car- 
rying on and perfecting the innumerable manufactures of every 

• See Stahll’s Vitxila Anrea in Openbus, p. 315, 

t See Lowfhorp’s Abridgement, vol. II. p. 525. 
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land whidi commerce supported, and increasing luxiffy; in a world 
destroyed for its voluptuousness and profligacy, demanded ,1 Of 
gums, balsams, and essences, the ihost costly and aromatic, Asid, the 
land of perfumes, has been immemorially the grand storehouse r 
m fact, the most valuable species of these commodities bear the 
names of the great districts of that contment, whence they are 
brought , and among these the spikenard, the aloes, the amber-i 
gris, the sandals, the storax, the benzoin, and the attar, oV ottajiof 
the East Indies, are by no means the least distinguished i , i , 

I shall not trouble the reader with ahy additional stnctilres on 
the deified element at present under consideration , but procted. 
to consider the probable progreas^of the ante-diluvians initno 
sciences intimately connected with it, geometry and geography,! 
and each of them opens to us .a considerable field for speculative 
inquiry i ^ ' ir 

We have already remarked on the great probability that geo- 
metry was oiltrvated before the flood, because the *ra_of the erec- 
tion of the pyramids approaches so very near to that event, and 
their construction, evinces so considerable an advante in geometri- 
cal science, as could scarcely be attained to m the intervening space 
without the principles of that science having been traditionally 
delivered don ii to the Egyptians by their ante-diluvian ancestors , 
but indeed ne have a still firmer basis for that supposition, in the 
proofs already adduced, especially in the building of a city by 
Cam, of the flourishing state of onte-diluvian architecture, which 
caimot exist \v itliout the aid of geometry The common argu- 
ments brought from Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, • to prove this 
science the invention of the post-diluvian race of Egypt, viz the 
annual inundation of the Nile, and consequent demolition of the 
boundaries that scparatetlie rcspectiv e property of the inhabitants 
of the Delta, Imc alvvnjs appeared to me exceedingly futile for 
• Scr ptoJ Sjc »t>l I r 9* > sjid Strabo, bb 17 p 47J 
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can it be supposed, that a nation -so renowned for'Wisdom and the 
invention of those^arts peculiarly useful to the purposes of life, 
could be at a loss to find more substantial and durable materials 
for -the partition of the soil of Egypt^, whether private or provin- 
cial, than such as' could 'be annually washed away by the over- 
flowing of > the. waters ^ Strong stakes driven forcibly ;and- to a 
considerable depth ^into the ground, would surely have prevented^ 
a catastrophe so fatal to the proprietor of lands or, as the quan- 
tity of timber in Egypt is noW, and probably ever was very in- 
considerable, were not -the granite -mountains of the Thebais at 
hand to furnish them, if necessary, with still more permanent 
landmarks ? How well the Egyptians knew immoveably to ' fix 
in the soil they cultivated, the solid bases of stone columns cut. out 
of those mountains, is evident, from' the monumental remains of 
theu’ ancient gi'andeur at this day existing, after the lapse of near 
4000 years. ^ . 

A circumstance, which is in a remarkable degree corroborative 
of my assertions on this subject, ought by no means to be forgot- 
ten ; and that 1^, the wide difference in the manner after which 
the. Nile of Egypt, and some of the rivers of India, respectively- 
inundate the adjacent country. The Nile rises with an equable 
and gentle swell ; gradually overflowing its banks, and softly, 
gliding over the surface of Egypt. When again its stream sub- 
sides, .that change does not happen by a sudden and rapid, but by 
a calm and gradual decrease of the waters. Neither, therefore^ at 
the beginning nor the close of the Egyptian inundation does there 
appear to be any probability of boundaries having been subverted, 
or landmarks destroyed. ' On the contrary,' many of the rivers 
which annually overflow very iarge districts in India are in an ex- 
treme degree turbulent and impetuous ; in particular the Indus, 
-Which in its descent from the northern mountains where it has its 
source with its desolating current often commits dreadful ravages 
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in the Panjab, or country of five ■waters, e6 c&Uedifromi its f five 
branches that intersect the region, beating do-wrr the strongest 
fences, and confounding every species of property > 1 - 

If, however, the foregoing statement, sanctioned by the ■voice 
of antiquity, and implicitly admitted by the moderns, were just, 
the Indians, as the elder nation, have a nght upon 1 the samb 
ground, to pdvance theit claims to the honour of pnor invention , 
smce, as I have observed m the Indian Antiquities, “ a, consider- 
able part of their country is dnnually overflowed by the Gdnges, 
and many other considerable nvers. • Bututhe truth li, that no 
assertion can be less accurate, than tlus of Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo, for Herodotus expressly informs us, that geometry oUed 
Its mvention to the necessity there was of adjusting the annual 
tribute imposed by Sesostris on the landholders, by a proper mensd- 
ration of the lands possessed by them -f- Dut eben on this ground 
the Hindoos must be considered as its mventors, because by an- 
cient and established usage, founded ion laws that go back to the 
remotest penods of their history, the emperors, or Maharajahs of 
India, have ever received a fourth part of the produce of the landd 
of which they were considered as the sole phipnetors, and conse- 
quently, as his strict right could only be ascertamed by admeasure- 
ment, the Indians must have been, earher than the Egyptians, 
acquainted witli the principles ofgedifaetry The precedmg obser- 
vations, indeed, only concern that portion of thb saence, which vVe 
am planimetry, and that branch of it which consists in the survey- 
ing of land , but from tlie advanced state 6f society in the ancient 
world, ns well ns from many preying argtimenls, it may fairly 
be inferred, that to plammelry, or the mcnstiration of surfaces, they 
soon proceeded to the more complitated science of stereometry, or 
the mensuration of solids As we have, in tlic course of these 

• Indian Anllqultkt lot I p i of tilt Grajraplual Dljiertatlon 
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observations on geometry, descended somewhat below the ante- 
diluviah ages, I shall conclude them with noticing the very strong 
argument in favour of my position, resulting from the remarkable 
circumstance that the sciences in which the speculative and indus- 
trious race of India most eminently shone, were those to which 
for the most part geometry is applied. I shall in this place only 
particularize two, their architecture and their astronomy. In 
their stupendous efforts in architecture particularly, the trian- 
gular pyramid, the circle, the square, and the cone for ever oc- 
cur in the internal or external parts of their temples. And by 
what means was it possible for such ponderous stones as, for 
instance, those that crown the summit of the grand portal of Chil- 
lambrum, forty feet long, and five broad, to be raised to the altitude 
of lae feet, but by the aid of geometry, joined to mechanics? 
From what other source has it arisen that the amazing colossal 
carved work and images in Salsette and Elephanta, are executed 
according to the rules of such just proportion, as they are re- 
presented to be by Mr. Hunter and others ; and that such lofty 
columns, richly adorned with mythological sculptures, are seen ele- 
vated to a vast height in every province of Hindostan ? In re-, 
spect to astronomy, a science for which they have been immemo- 
rially so celebrated, it was absolutely necessary that they should 
be possessed of a very ample portion of geometrical skill in the 
most remote seras to form those ancient astronomical tables whicli 
have been commented upon by M. Bailli, and M. Le Gentil, and 
which have excited the astonishment of the literati of Europe. 

When to this we add, that the nine numerical characters of 
arithmetic, though once supposed to be of Arabian invention, are 
of undoubted Indian original, and have been immemorially used 
there; the great and unequalled adroitness and success with which, 
according both to M. Bailh and Le Gentil, even the vulgar Indians 
reckon the most complex arithmetical calculations, and trace on the 
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atmd all the kinds of matheniatical lines and figures used ' in geo- 
metry , when all these circumstances, are collectively considered, 
my obsen ation relative to their havmg really been the inventors 
of this science wdl appear to be not without a substantial basis to 
support It That the ancient Druids, their immediate pupils, were 
also well acquainted with geombtry,Dr Stukeley has brought many 
decisit e arguments to prove " 

We come, m the last place, tcf consider the progress m Geooha- 
PHicAL Science of the primitive race of men, a saence in which 
they seem to have been' miserably deficient, and, above alliother 
nations, the Indians The ignorance of the Brahmms m tlus re- 
spect, IS of Itself a sufficient confutation of all them arrogant boasts 
ofi/n/atiomcifeantiquity , forisit possible that a race who have flou- 
rished, as they assert, dunng so many milhons'of years, could be 
so totally unacquamted, as their ancient books pro\ k them to have 
been, with the dimensions of the terrestrial globe, with its various 
regions, and numerous nations? Allowing, for a moment, these 
extravagant accounts of the duration faf the world to be m any 
degree founded, must it not appear astonishing to every reflecting 
mind, that they are not better acquamtefl vv*ith that earth which 
they profess to have mhabited for so many revolving yugs ? It must 
be owned, that their notions of the mundane system are altoge- 
ther the most monstrous that ever were adopted by any beings, 
who boast the light of reason , and in truth, very little rcconale- 
ablc \\ ith those sublime ideas we have been taught to entertain 
of the profound Icanmig and renowned sagacity of the ancient 
Brahmins. Mr Halhcd himself acknowledges this, when in the 
preface to the Code ofGcntoo Laws, he observes — while w« 
commend the policy of the ancient Hindoos, we must lament their 
most deplorable ignorance in some of the practical sciences, parti- 
culnrlj geography, to which they must give up all pretensions, 
after their extravagant dcscnption of the seven Deeps, which they 
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suppose to be so many continents, separated -from each other by 
an almost infinite ocean, but yet all belonging to the" same world 
which themselves inhabit/' Let then these Brahmins, the. most 
celebrated for their erudition, the most respectable for their abili- 
ties, and the most venerable for their age and virtues, assembled at 
the. earnest request of the governor-general at Calcutta, in the 
year 1773, from all parts of Hindostan, for the direct purpose of 
giving a faithful epitome, from their most ancient and venerable 
records, declare their .sentiments on this point. There are seven 
Deeps/' or Dwipas, distinguished; by the following names, accord- 
ing to the orthography of Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, viz. 

Jambu Dwipa. 

, _ . Plakshyu Dwipa. 

. u ^ _ ; ' ' ■ Sdlmali .Dwipa. 

I Kusa Dwipa. 

’ ‘ . Krouncha Dwipa, 

’ ‘ . ' Saka Dwipa. ' . . 

Puskara Dwipa. 

\ The explanation of Deep is this : Deep signifies land, and on 
every side of* each Deep is the Samooder, or main ocean ; and the 
length and breadth of this Deep (our, earth) which is called Jumboo, 
is one hundred thousand yojan, or four hundred thousand cose ; and 
the length and breadth of the second Deep, is twice as much as that 
of ithis deep ; and that of the third Deep four times as much ; and 
that of the fourth, eight times as much ; and -that of the fifth, six- 
teen iimes as much ; and that, of the sixth, thirty-two times as 
much ; and that of the seventh, sixty-four times as much." It may 
indeed be urged in some mitigation of their gross ignorance in this 
science, that the precepts of their great legislator absolutely for- 
bidding them to pass the limits of their own country, would na- 
turally opeiate as a check torthat spirit of investigation so uni- 
versally and so laudably indulged by other mations ; but surely 
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in the course of so prolonged a penod, either accidentor cunosaty 
must have led to a more accurate conception of the divisions of the 
globe, and the nations inhabiting it The reader who ■rtall take 
the trouble to refer to the Geographical Dissertation in the Indian 
Antiquities, will find a very curious Hmdoo map, illustrative of 
their notions concerning the Jumboo Deep, or Jambudwipa, as 
Su- William Jones wntes the word, with the seven rariges of lofty 
mountains supposed to mtersect it , and, it is evident from that 
map, that the most ancient race of Indians, notwithstanding the 
deductions of astronomy should have taught them better, considered 
the earth not as of a sphencal form, but as a vast extended plane. 
Their profounder researches in astronomy in succeedmg ages, and 
the mferences which theyJrewfrojn more correct observation of the 
celestial phienomena, soon taught them the globular figure of the 
earth, its rotation on its axis, and annual revolution round the sun 
The error, however, originally propagated contmued to mfect the 
mind, ndt enlightened by the imjiroved philosophy of later periods, 
and the ancient maps, exhibitmg the earth t\ ith a flat surface, re- 
mamed a lasting evidence of the contracted notions in geography 
of the pnraeval race I use the word flat as opposed to globular, for 
the old Indians supposed a vast golden mountain of a lylindrical 
form, and called Sommcm, to rise from the centre of the Jumboo 
Deep, behind which mountam they conceived the sun to retire when 
night commenced Less anaent qrstems of astronomy, but not less 
fabulous, ha%e removed this golden mountain from 'the centre, 
and ha\c placed it at the north polo , and, as-has been recently 
observed, on its summit and its sides, the Indiansibclieve are the 
different degrees of Paradise 'In a dnact line from the Sommeu", 
and on the e.xtremity of the four quarters of the eartli, where 
the equinoctial lines terminate, their romantic imaginations, havd 
placed four citii^ encompassed with walls built of bricks of gold, 
viz Jumkotc,Lanka,Siddaliporc, andRoomuck, exactly after the 
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order in which they are engraved in the central division of the 
Oriental Zodiac, presented to the public in this V olume. The 
mountain in the middle -being the mountain in question. 

History ascribes to Sesostris, king of Egypt,- the honour of form- 
ing those first rude outlines of geographical, delineation, on which 
the ancients conferred the name of a map ; for that conqueror having 
subjected to his yoke the greatest part of the earth, caused the re- 
gions which his victorious armies had traversed, to be described on 
tables, copies of which were, by his order, distributed over Egypt 
and Asia. This is the account of Eustathius but it is probable, 
that m whatever country astronomy and .geometry had their birth, 
geography, their inseparable attendant, was first cultivated : for 
the observer of the celestial phaenomena could not be indifferent to 
the terrestrial, and the necessity which compelled the mensuration 
of lands, would naturally dictate the delineation on brass, copper, 
or some other durable substance, of the districts thus measured. 
How little genuine knowledge^ after all, they had of the earth, and 
* in what a contracted circle that knowledge lay, is evident from their 
allowing It to have only seven climates, confining them to the 
region's alone supposed' to be inhabited ; whereas the moderns, hav- 
ing explored and navigated the regions nearer the pole, admit of 
thirty climates on each side of the equator, as may be seen in the 
excellent 'geography of Varenius.'f- The Indians even to- this ,day, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery,J do not think the earth habitable 
beyond the fiftieth degree of latitude ; bu± this ought not to sur-r 
prise us, since the enlightened and adventurous Greeks thought 
neither the frigid or the torrid zone could be inhabited ; the one 
from' the violent heat, the other from the intense cold, respectively 
prevailing in those regions. The moderns, however, have disco- 

- " ^ t r 

• In Annotatiombus Dionysu Orb. D^scnp. p. 5. r 
^ t Varemi Geographia, cap. 25. p.jip. 

5: Ayeen Akbery, vol. m.p. 25. 
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vered ’within thearctjc oTcle^and even in those parts o£ the earth 
that are nearest the pole, many well cultivated and populous re- 
gions, and it IS now known for a fact, that the tomd zone is through- 
out inhabited, even under the equator itself ^ j 

The Mosaic geography, which the hypothesis, on the most 
solid reflection, adopted m this Volume, compels me to consider 
as a relick of the wisdom of the Noachidae, exhibits evident proof 
of the rapid advance m this science of the ancient Hebrews , for 
n hether the reader will allow, or not, the inspiration of the sacred 
v.Titer, his mmd on the perusaf must be struck with the force of 
one very remarkable fact, 'viz that the names which are assigned 
by Moses to Eastern countries and cities, derived to them imme- 
diately from the patnarclis, their original founders, are for the 
most part the very names by which they were anciently known 
over all, the East , many of them afterwards translated, with little 
variation, by the Greeks, m their systems of geography This 
argument is placed by Bochart, in his Phaleg, in so forcible a pomt 
of view and is followed up by so many duwtand positive proofs,* 
M must carry conviction to every mmd, that Moses was a far more 
skilful geographer than Homer, whom Strabo pronounces the first 
and greatest of geographers, smce he goes back to the very foun- 
dation of the most anacnt kin^oms and cities of the world, 
and recounts the names and primitive history not of a few nations 
of Asia engaged in alliance to vanquish the Trojans, but of all that 
inhabit the earth, even from the Caspian and Persic seas, to the 
extreme Gades, and all this m one short chapter , tracing them-f- to 
their original, and recording at once the pcnod and the occasion of 
their dispersion This incontcstible argument of its being a ge- 
nuine history , and not a fable, must peculiarly interest the Oriental 
scholar in its favour, and doubtless tended, together with other im- 
portant considerations, to engage in its defence the learned pre- 

• BKhoit GcO£Tiptua SiCTj, Ub } ct 4 f Gtnali cap x paiilm 
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Sident of the Asiatic Society ; for when he found in Mizralm the son 
of Ham, the ancient Sanscrit^and Cpptic ^appellative of Eg:}^pt, and 
in the Greek word of that of Cham, or Ham, the leader of the 
first colony to the banks of the Nile ; m Cush, Ethiopia, and Chu- 
zestan ; in Raamah his son, Rama ; and Bacchus in his son Bar- 
chus , in Japelus, the father of the Grecian race, the Japhet of Scrip- 
ture ; m Gomer, the ancient Cimbrian and Cimmerian race ; m 
Madai, the name of the third son of Japhet, the country of Media; 
in Elaira the Elamites, or ancient Persians ; in Javan, or Ion, as 
the Hebrew word deprived of its vowels may be read, the Ionian 
colonies; in Thras, the ancient Thracians; in Tarshish, the re- 
nowned Tarsis ; in Lub, Africa m general, but more particularly 
the tract called Lybia ; in Seba, or Saba, the Sabeans of Arabia ; 
and in Ashur, Assyria: when he found Babel derived from Belus, tlie 
profane name of Nimrod ; Nineveh from Ninus, son of Nimrod ; 
when he discovered in Sid on, the son of Canaan, the celebrated 
city of that name ; in Lud, Lydia ; and to omit many other glar- 
ing proofs of my assertion, in Peleg, the Pelasgi, or Pelagians; 
he must have been convinced, as he doubtless was, that the He- 
brew historian had penetrated to the very fountain of all geo- 
graphy that really deserves the name of antiquity. If there existed 
no other evidence of his skill m this science than the accurate and 
circumstantial manner in which he has described the terrestrial 
Paradise, its situation towards the east, the rivers which watered 
it, and the subsequent course and division of its stream, as well as 
the countries and their productions m its neighbourhood, as Havilah 
that produced gold, bdellium, and onyx-stone ; Ethiopia, washed 
'by the Gihon, and Assyria by the Hiddekel ; even that circum- 
stance alone could not fail of conferring upon Moses the palm of 
superior distinction in this line of science. 

In truth, great rivers, such as are the Euphrates and Tigris, lofty 
mountains^ like those in which Asia abounds, and extensive forests, 
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form those mighty Imes upon the face of the globe, which nature 
intended, should be the distmguishmg boundaries of empires and 
nations The geographer, m adoptmg them as such, wisely fell 
in with her plan, and copied her model The vast ridge of Cau- 
cacus seemed to the primitive race of Hindoos the baixier of the 
habitable world, beyond which they conceived all was desolate and 
gloomy, till greater extent of inquny, and the irruption of the 
Scythians, taught them otherwise The Indians, ho^^ ever, and all 
the ancient geographers, contmually represent the earth as en- 
compassed with the ocean “ the dark sea that surrounds the 
world, IS an expression that frequently occurs m Asiatic wntmgs , 
and Homer makes the sun and moon both to rise and set m it 
The Phoenician navigators, m their danng excursions by sea, pnd 
rapid advances in astronomy, were probably the first who corrected 
the errors of the pnmitlve geography from them they received 
themaccounts of the Fortunate Islands of the west , and learned that 
the earth was of a form very different from that of a widely ex- 
tended plain, terminating abruptly, as Mr Bryant justly observes 
they conjectured, in a vast diff of immeasurable descent, at the 
bottom of which was on immense abyss of dark and stagnant 
water, the mare tenebrarum of the poets So deep, mdeed, ac- 
cording to the same author, did they esteem this abyss to be sunk 
beneath the confines of the world, that to express their ideas of 
tliat profundity, they asserted that on anvil of iron tossed from the 
top, would not reach it in less than ten days • In the progress of 
ages and of science, they attained to a more accurate acquaintance 
w ith the di\ isions of the globe, and the true system of the universe 
To mark that progress will be the province of a future page of 
this historj 

The Elements being, doubtless, antc-diluvian gods of the ^jfst 
rank, 1 have thusgncn them a place In this ante-dJuvian arrange- 

• \iuljnii VoJ HI p 56 ^ I 
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ment of mythologic science, to which period I am for refer- 
nns: all the' transactions of a?ras that are irreconcileable to estab- 

O 

lished chronologies. Hence I conceived myself at liberty to 
consider the seven Re^'^shees as of ante-diluvian origin, because 
they entered the ark of Veeshnu with Sat3^aurata ; and Manetho^s 
Dynasties avowedly rank Osins, Isis, and the other five deities that 
form their parallel, in tlie first, or ante-diluvian dynasty of Egypt. 

To conclude this extended retrospect on possible ‘ante-diluvian 
arts and history, wliich after all must be considered as a mere 
sketch, for want of a proper basis of materials to work upon, there 
cannot be exhibited stronger proofs to what an early date the In- 
dians themselves assign the origin of science, than their assertion 
that the first Menu, or Adam, dictated to his sons a sublime legis- 
lative code, their decorating the hand of their great deity Brahma, 
who, to speak without alIegor3S appears to be only the founder of 
their race and nation, with the calamus, or reed for writing, and 
with olles or Indian palm-leaves, which constitute the ancient 
books of India ; and their marrying that deity to Saraswatty the 
goddess of eloquence. By all this they plainly mean to intimate, 
that letters were known in the distant ages alluded to, and that 
not 'only the useful, but the polite sciences, were cultivated in seras 
the remoteness of which cannot be more distinctly marked, with- 
out exaggeration, than by denominating them ante-diluvian. 


THE HISTORY OF MAN's REGENERATIOjM AND IMMORTALITY 
' RECOVERED, TRACED IN AN ALLEGORY OF THE BRAHMINS. 

I V 

I now proceed to state the allegory of the two wives of the holy 
Brahmin Casyapa, the-Uranus, or AtlaS of the. Indians, and who 
being the first mortal also that, ^according to them,’ formed a sys- 
tem of astronomy, has been compared by me to the ante-diluvian 

VOL. I. 3 s' 
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Seth of Moses 1 must pfeface the narration by observing, that 
^7lth respect to these sages of remote antiquity it is scarcely pos- 
sible to discnminate who were real and -who were allegoncal per- 
sonages I am of opinion we may safely hllotv, in most Of thetn, a 
mixture of both characters, Thus Ca^apa, beihg theu- most 
ancient and eminent astronomer, is made the fatlier of the twelve 
months, by his wife Aditi, as Uranus was of the Pleiades iln either 
case some real person is alluded to, renowned in that science, who 
in the one instance distinguished the year by twelve lunar divi- 
sions , and in the other, who named the stars in the constellation 
alluded to 

It has been already intimated, that like the Greeki^m regard to 
their celestial ambrosia, the Indians m their mythological ^stem 
have imagined a liquor called 'amreeta, which confers immortality 
on all who drink it Casyapa has two wives, one named Aditi, 
an amiable aud holy woman, the parent of a race as amiable , and 
the other called Dixr, the mother of a race impious, hideous, and 
formed hie serpents The mtention of this fable 15 dobbtless to ac- 
count for the origin of good and evil, and toi represent them as 
spnngiiig froin ti\ o distinct sources The tradition, relative to Pa- 
radise and the Fall, had dcsccnded'to the Indians but indistmctly, 
and they had still faftlicrobscurdd the fact by gross allegory^ The 
serpents, or Lucifer and his train, that is,' the fallen spurts m that 
form, were perpetually contending with the virtuous progeny of 
Aditi (man in innocence) about this amreeta, which it is very re- 
markable, was preserved in Eendra s paradisiacal garden, on ,the 
sparkling summit of Meru( amidst trees blooming with “ambrosial 
fruits and vegetable gold By an artifice, the particulars of which 
arc too ridiculous to be told in European language, the good sister 
was deluded by the other in a wager which she laid, and in 
consequence, by agreement, became her slave (the' souT sub- 
jected to sm by the fraud of thqiEerpont)’for a very long ferra of 
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years. The Reyshees, however, we are told, comforted her in her 
affliction, and told her that she should bring forth' children who 
would prove her deliverers. She < accordingly conceived, and 
brought forth two eggs ^ the first she broke, and the birth was 
prematuro ; but from the other, after ^oo years had elapsed, aii 
eagle sprang, even Garouri, the eagle of the preserving- Veeshnu, 
who, flying to the paradise of Eendra, extinguished thfe fire that 
surrounded it, and conquered the Devatahs who guarded it. Those 
DeVatahs in vain remonstrated - against this outrageous conduct of 
the eagle, urging that they were the guardians of the amreeta/ 
placed there by Eendra himself, and it was cruel to deprive theini 
of their trust. In spite of all their entreaties the bird Garouri bore 
away the liquor of immortality ; and, in opposition to the united 
exertions of the evilDiU and her race to procure it for themselves^ 
liberated his captive mother."^ ^ 

The-morahmeaning of this allegory is evident from the injunc- 
“tion given 'by Eendra, that 'those who were to drink the amreeta 
must first be careful ‘ lo wash their bodies (an emblem' of regenera- 
tion) and^put on such clothes as were pure (even the robe of im- 
mortality Itself) It is added, that a few drops of the amreeta hav- 
ing fallen on a species of consecrated grass, that lay near at hand, 
the serpents greedily licked it up ; but the spikes of the grass being 
very sharp, severely lacerated their ^tongues ; ^ince which event, says 
the fable, the tongues -of serpents have always been forked.' The 
beak of the Garouri- too, having chanced to touch the immor- 
tal fluid, became thencefoi th white, as also its neck , and ever after 
this eagle became the favourite bird of Veeshnu. - 

For the above, allegory I am indebted to a very authentic writer, 
Abiaham Roger, on whose authenticity I have no doubt I may 
firmly rely ; and I shall in this place aci d a very remarkable coin- 
cident relation, with which we are favoured in the Bhagvat Geeta 

*_ See Roger on the Religion and Manners of the Brahmins, Part 2 ch. 4, 
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of Mr WJkins, where, giving an account from the Mahabbarat 
of the battle of the Soors ^nd Assoors, which are a part of the same 
allegorical family with that just alluded to, the author informs us, 
that to obtam the envied amreeta, those enraged beings agitated 
the deep, by churijmg it with the mountain Mandar To this end 
they had encircled that stupendous mountam with the folds of the 
great serpent Vasookee, the draco of the sphere, whose enormous 
body, says this romantic fiction, they used as a rope , but that ma- 
lignant animal, convulsed with the torture excited by the motion, 
yomited forth from his mouth a deadly sulphureous stream, infecting 
the Universe with its poisonous stench, and settmg every thmg in 
flames , but Veeshnu, the preserver, swallowed the fatal drug to 
save mankind, which remaining in the throat of tliat sovereign 
Dew of magic form, from that time he hath been called Neel- 
Kant because Ills throat was stained blue "• Father Bouchet in .the 
Lettres Edifiantes, has mentioned these circumstances as affording 
express evidence that the Indians have not only obscure traditions 
of the Paradise and the Fall of man, but of a Messiah to emerge 
from the bosom of time, and rend both the sting and the poison 
from the inveterate foe of the human race i 

Subjoined is a literal translation from Sanscrit, by Mr Wilkins, 
describing this luxuriant paradise of Eendra, so remarkable for being 
guarded by serpents breathmg fire, the flaming seraphim of Scrip- 
ture, for sarapb means a serpent f The commentator just cited is 
of opinion that Satan, when he tempted E\e, assumed the body of 
one of these beautiful serpents of the East, whose bodies are of the 
colour of flame, or gold , and Rabbi Bechai, on the 14th verse of the 
chapter alluded to, obsciwes — •• this is the mystery of our holy lan- 
guage (Devmagara) that a serpent fa called saraph, as annngcl is call 
ed seraph Serpents indeed are in India an order of angels, but in 
general, asbeforo obsert ed, they are ofamalignant cliaractcr some, 

• ChagTtt Cccta, p 149 * | See Patrick 00 Gepnii, Q 
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however, like th^ Cneph of Egypt, are benevolent beings, and we 
have shown them to' be symbolically used in the Elephaiita ca- 
verns, as the emblems of immortality. “ There is a fair and stately 
.mountain,'' says Mr. Wilkins, translating an episode of the Mahat)- 
barat, aiid its name is Meru, a most exalted mass of.' glory, re- 
flectiiig the sunny rays .from the splendid surface of its gilded 
horns.'^ It is clothed in gold, and is the respected haunTof Devas 
and Gandharves. It is beyond conception beautiful, is not to be 
encompassed by sinful man, and is guarded by dreadful serpents 
Many celestial medicinal plants adorn its sides, and it stands pier- 
cing the heavens with its aspiring summit^, a mighty,hillj inacces- 
sible even to the human mind : it is adorned with trees and plea- 
sant streams, and resounds with the delightful songs of various 
birds "‘'f* - ' 

If any of my readers, struck with this remarkable resemblance in 
the religious records of two ancient but distant nations, ^should be 
inclined to consider the Indian as the original, and the Mosaic as 
the copy, instead of the reverse, I must entreat them to^advert for 
the present to what has been submitted to their judgment m the 
preface of this volume, and to suspend their final decision on the 
subject till the appearance of my next volume when, after having 
presented them with all the parallel circumstances m their respec- 
tive annals, I hope to /be able jrrefragably to .prove, , that under" 
whatsoever obligations the. Egyptians themselves might have^been 
to‘ the Brahmins, the Hebrew legislator, though ::no stranger to 
the Oriental traditions of these important events, must necessarily 
and unavoidably have received the leading traits of his information 
from a fountain more pure and more sublime. 

Having, in the preceding pages, incontestibly shewn, that the 

• Horns were ever, throughout the East, used as a symbol of gloVy , Moses is pictured 
with horns , the altar of Jerusalem had horns at the four corners. They were, doubtless, 
symbolical of the ray of the solar Itgbi. ‘ ' M. < ^ Geeta, p. 146. 
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Indians have preseiVed among them, even to these dayi/ui various 
genealogical fragments, distmct afccounts of a vntuous as well-as d 
vicious race of ante-diluvmns, that is, of a race flourishing atian 
aera previous to j the entrancei of the seventh Menu, the Mosaic 
Noah, mto the ark, fabricated by the express command of Veeshi 
nu to save that pious, sun-born monarch and his family •from death, 
amidst the horrors of a certain great deluge, m which all livmg 
besides were destroyed , we must now proceed to ifnfold the 
train of unhappy inadents, which, it is asserted iri their annalsi 
united to bnng on mankmd that calamitous event ' < i 

Mr Lord, in his Discourse of the Baman Religion, ch vi and 
vii has stated their sentiments on this head with uncommon adcu- 
racy, as well as brevity, mformmg us from the Brahmins of the 
western shore of India whom he consulted, that “ the four casts of 
which the first race of men consisted, degenerating from thenipn- 
mitive mnocence — the priest neglecting hisipiety, the soldier be- 
coming insolent and tyraimical, the merchant practising deceit in 
trade, and using false balances, and the artizan 'Consuming the pro- 
fits of his mventions in not and excess , — their impiety and wicked- 
ness grew at length to so insufferable a heightj'that God s indigna- 
tion was justly provokedi and he sent a floodj which 'destroyed 'all 
nations without exception " Lord himself, or else his Brahmins, 
however, immediately after fall into 'the usual mistake relative tb 
the Indian mythology, and confound the cosmogony of India with 
the history of the renovation of the inundated globe , for thus our 
author proceeds , “ after this the deity, to repair' manbnd, created 
three persons of greater excellency tlian those of the former gene- 
ration, to one of whom, named Brcmnw, he gate the power of 
creating men and animals, which he executed accordingly the 
first human pair proa-cding, one from Ins right side, the other 
from his left The man was called Manow, and the woman Cc- 
tcroupa, and by them was the earth replenished 
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Mr. Ki^ersley, the author of some very ingenious strictures oq 
the Brahnfm mythology, having not yet been able fully to make 
use of those advantages, which his situation and his talents afford 
him for investigating the historical accounts extant on the, easterii 
coast of the Peninsula, I shall make no apology for introducing 
into these pages,''from the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, the mu- 
tilated, but apparently genuine, account given to the missionaries 
by the Brahmins .of that coast, intending to wind up the whole 
with those coming to us from undoubted authority^ obtained at 
Benares in Hindostan proper. In fact, my intention is to bring into 
one focus all the-genuine evidence of this grand event which the 
natural or civil history of Asia affords, and to leave no shadow of 
room for future doubt, on this most interesting and important 
subject 1' 

“ The god Routeren, (or Seeva) the great destroyer of created 
beings, resolved, once upon a time,. to drown all mankind, ^ whose 
actions he declared had been such, that he had the greatest cause to 
be dissatisfied "^with them. However his design, though -carried oil 
with great secrecy, was discovered by Wistnou, preserver of the 
creatures. By this you will perceive, my lord, that> they had^the 
highest obligation toPiim on this occasion. Wistnou discovered- the 
very day on which the flood- was .to break forth. His' power,- was 
not so considerable, as that he ^ could suspend the execution^of-the 
design formed by the god Routeren ; but then his quality of pre- 
server-god, 'invested f him with , authority enough to prevent the 
most -pernicious effects' Of iti which he did, in manner following* - 
^ Appearing one -day to! Sattiavarti, ,hisi chief confident,, he told 
him'^^privately, that ^an uhiversaL deluge would soon ^o^]o^yJ; that 
the earth would be overflowed; arid that . Routeren intended, oh 
this occasion, to destroy JalL mankind, land ievery animal.' . He bid 
hirn,‘ however, aiot ^be 'under ! any .apprehensions, ^rfor that Jie,",in 
spite of Routeren,^ would^find means to preserve him- (Sattiavarti) ; 
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and so order matters, that he would have wherewithal ^-^e-people 
the earth Wistnou s intention was to bring forth a'vyonderful 
vessel or bark, at a time when Routeren should least be in expecta- 
tion of any such vessel , and to shut up in it a prodigious multitude 
(eight hundred and forty millions at least) of souls and seeds of 
bemgs As for Sattiavarti, he, at the tune of the flood, was to be 
upon a very high mountain, which he pointed out to him very 
exactly Some time after, Sattiavarti, as had beeri foretold him, 
perceived a numberless multitude of clouds drawmg -together^ 
but beheld, with unconcern, the storm which was gathenug over 
the heads of the guilty, when the most dreadful rani tliat had ever 
been seen, poured down from die skies , the rivers swelled and 
spread themselves with rapidity over the surface of the whole 
earth , the sea broke its appointed bounds, and mixing with the 
nvers, which now had left their channels, soon covered thehighest 
mountains Trees, animals, men, cities, and kingdoms, were all 
drowned , m a word, a/l animated bemgs were irfstantly destroyed 
In the mean time, Sattiavarti, with some of his penitents, had 
withdrawn to the appointed mountain, where he waited for the 
succour which God had promised him However, this did not 
prevent hus being seized with some short intervals of terror As 
the water gathered strength dontmually as it rolled, and each mo- 
ment drew nearer to his asylum, he was every now abd then in a 
panic , but that very Instant which he thought would be liis last, 
ho beheld the bark that was to save him no sooner did he set Ins 
c^es upon it? than ho Immediately got into it, with all the devo- 
tees m his company, and also the eight hundred and forty millions 
of souls and seeds of beings. The difficulty now w as how to steer 
the bark, and to preserve it from the impetuosity of the waves, 
which raged with prodigious violence , but Wistnou took care of 
this, for immediately assuming the shape of a fish, he steered the 
ship witli his tall, as though it bad been a rudder The god, who 
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5vas now- both fish and pilot-, played .his part so' well, that SattiaT 
varti waited very quietly in his, asylum,-till such time as the waters 
had re.tired from the surface, of the earth/' . . ^ 

^ jSuch are the ‘general patlines of this grand Oriental tradition, 
as. they -are to: be traced in those parts ef India,, which are:_most 
remote from Benares,' the seat-of Hindoo sciences and religion, and 
aS'.thayhave been delivered to us by accidental, travellers, and re- 
sident rmissionaries. ; It IS to the ' active - investigation and more 
particular relation' of Sir Wiljiam Jones,' whose inquiries were 
made in the very centre of all -authentic information, that, the 
reader must be indebted, for a genuine narrative of this event, a 
narrative immediately translated from the Purauns themselves, and 
which, with many other interesting circumstances, shall; be amply 
detailed in the succeeding portion of the Indian history.^ ' 


" - rf* 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE DELtJGE EXPRESSLY CONFIRMED BY' 

' ‘ THE INDIAN RECORDS. ' 0 

Before I ponclude the present very protracted chapter, I cajmpt 
omit requesting the reader to observe, how very accurately tlxe 
Indian records coincide with .the Mosaic writings in one remark- 
able point, concerning which many learned, and even very pious 
men disagree, I mean that it. was not partial deluge, as l^tlllihg- 
fleet, the leader of this scrupulous band, contends^ hut d^tolat de- 

\ (t r 1 

duge with which mankind was' overwhelmed. The words of Moses 

are so express on this point, that' it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how any man, professing to believe those writings to be 
genuine and of divine original, can refuse his assent to its universa- 
lity,-for as “ the earth was filled with violence,^^ doubtless the earth 
universally suffered • as “ all flesh had corrupted his way before 
God, so, doubtless, all flesh felt the stroke of divine vengeance. 
It was not, therefore, the district of Chaldea only that was over- 
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flown, or, enlarging the line to thei\vhole of Asia," it was notsilone 
over that continent s aspinhg mountains' that the waters prevailed ■, 
but, if the Scnpturesare to be believed, “ all the high hills that werd 
under the wbole heavens were covered In the idea of a partiaWe- 
luge there is a physical absurdity, for supposing witn Stillingfleetj 
that Asia alone was inhabited, and consequently aqcording to his hy- 
pothesis, Asia alone inundated, the m aters which rose to a sufficient 
height to cover the summits of Ararat, and the great continued 
range of Caucasus arid Taurus, the loftiest of the old world, and 
scarcely exceeded m the new, must, unless a greater miracle bd 
supposed, than any required to be believed in that history, in- 
evitably, from the diffusive nature of water, rise in every other re- 
gion of the globe to an equal altitude, and deluge the temainihg 
eminences It should be also remembered, that the sutcessivfe 
aeations and deluges of the Onental and Platonic philosophers, of 
the latter of which the sceptic is fond of representing aU accounts 
of the Noachic deluge as corruptions, were universal, and, there- 
fore, so far from bemg an impossibility, a general deluge is allow- 
ed by mfidelity itself In truth, not only the traditions' of all na- 
tions inhabiting the globe confess the fact , but that globe itself^ 
as we shall presently demonstrate, throughout its whole extent, 
not less on its loftiest mountauis than in its deepest recesses, exhi- 
bits convincing testimonies of its total desolation, and of fts univer- 
sal immersion , ’ ' ’ 


I 



CHAPTER Xlir. 


CONTAINING THE OiRIENTAL' ACCOUNTS OF THE 
GENERAL DELUGE. 

That there has beena general Inundationqf this terraqueous Globe, prov^ 
edfrom the unatlimous Voice of all Nations, and innumerable East- 
ern Traditions— from the abrupt Appearance of the Surface— from 
the disordered Strata of its internal Regions — and from an infinite 
Variety of fossil Bodies, animal and marine, dug up in Climates 
where the Animals could not possibly have existed, when alive — 
' Plants and Animals, for instance, peculiar to the East Indies and 
America, found fossil at the greatest depths in Siberia, in Ger-' 
many, and in Britain — particular Accounts of the Remains of an 
Elephant, an Hippopotamus, and a Crocodile, dug up in B?'itain — 
Far more probable, from 'the Appearance of them, that they zvere 
‘ deposited in those Noibhern Countries, by the Waters of the Deluge > 
than that they were Natives of those Regions, and perished there, 
M the remote, imagined Pernod, zvhcn the line of the Ecliptic ran 
through the Centre of Asia, and, the Arctic Circle being included in 
the Northern Tropic, the Climate of Siberia was sufficiently genial to 
. cherish the Inhabitants now found only in the-Torrid Zone — All thi 
great' recorded Inundations of the Globe, in ancient Periods, do bt 
referred to the Noachic Deluge — and all the Indian and Platonic 
Doctrines, relative to the successive Deluges and Conflagrations oj 
. the Earth, to be traced to traditional Fragments of the Ante-di* 
luvian Sethite Prophecy on that Subject. — Mr. Whitehurst^ s Sys- 
tem, relative to Volcanoes (which he asserts) principally contribut- 
ing to bring about the Deluge, the most rational and judicious,— 

STs 
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Tbc Matsya, or Flsb Avatar — the Vara, or Boar Avatar — the 

Courma, or Tortoise Avatar — successively detailed — All have im- 
mediate Rifereitce to tbf Deluge of Noab 

c 

AVhatsoever objections may have been urged by certam persons, 
at all tunes more inclined to cavil than commend, against particu- 
lar portions of the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, in my humble 
conception, no facts can be more firmly established than the fol- 
lowing are, in that, mostilearned and laudable undertakmg , il 
mean, that the general deluge was the grand epochs of every 
kingdom of the anaent world , that the first post-diluvian kmg 
in every country, under whatever title he may have been distin- 
guished, was the Mosaic Nuh, or Noah , and that the most an- 
cient monuments and principal memorials of all nations allude to 
the rum of mankind by the former event, and to the renewal of the 
world m one family Every additional step, which' my subject 
leads me to take on that hallowed ground of antiquity, which Mr 
Brjant lias so ably traversed, confirms my belief, that in all their 
varied mythology, we must look, upon the great patriarch as the 
ULTIMATE, m wliomithe history finally determines He was the 
Xisathrus of Clialdea, the Venerable Kfwof of the Phoenicians, the 
supreme Osiris of Egypt , tlie ancient Fohi of Cluna , the great 
Diomisus, or Bacchus of the Greeks , and, doubtless, the Satyau- 
rata, or seventh Menu of India Early canomzedi and adored by 
Ins too grateful posterity, to that most ancient monarch of the 
earth properly belonged most of the symbols of the post-diluvian 
Pagan deities, tliat is, the future heroes of his lino exalted to the 
rank ofdivinities In Noah wo find tlio great Jupiter himself, the 
august sire of gods and men , although the timid dove be con- 
verted into a towering eagle, and the peaceful olive-branch that 
decorated its mouth, into a wasteful thunderbolt In Noah we 
recognize a nobler Neptune, vv hose trident first clave the astonished 
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deep. He was the great Prometheus, whose virtue brought down 
the true fire from heaven, to kindle the hallowed flame of tlie first 
altar erected after the flood ; tlie sage fish-god, Oannes, that tatight 
the^first principia of .the sciences to the renovated race of man ; 
the olfly genuine Deucahon ; the mighty Janus Bifrons, with one 
majestic aspect turned towards each of the two worlds in which 
he hvedi the desolated and the regenerated world, and the keys of 
which adorned his hand, and who is called in India, Ganeses, thei 
guardian of the liospitable portal, and the benevolent conveyer to 
heaven of the petitions of the supplicating sons of Brahma ; the 
parent of agriculture, to 'whom, therefore, the bull both in Egypt 
and India was consecrated ; the planter of the vine, the institutor 
of all sacred rites, the, founder of all civil ordinances, and the foun- 
tain of all post-diluvian arts and sciences. 

/ The interesting region. of India not having been so extensively 
explored, nor its venerable monuments and genuine history so 
accurately known, when Mr. Bryant wrote, as they are at pre- 
sent, through the exertions of the ‘Asiatic, Society, it will not, I 
trust, -appear presumptuous in me, although I can by no means 
boast that gentleman's , profound knowledge and solid judgment,, 
to attempt to extend his observations on the head of the general 
deluge to India, and to inquire if ancient Sanscrit records of un- 
doubted 'authenticity, -do iiiot afford as ample proof of .that grand 
event, as the records of any other kingdom' of Asia. 

; We have already repeatedly mentioned it, as the 'decided opi- 
nion of Sir William Jones, our only certain guide on this intricate 
subject, that the mpstrancient Sanscrit histones do absolutely and 
unequivocally allude to this catastrophe, aiK^ that especially those 
w-hich) relate to the three first 'Avatai^s,- are entirely founded upon 
It that the name, of the virtuous rnonarch, miraculously preserved 
in the manner to be immediately related, is Satyaurata, whose patro- 
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nimic name w'as Vaivaswata, or child of the sun ,* and I have before 
observed, that such a genealogy as this m the historic page of India, 
IS only a shelter for absolute ignorande of his real ancestors, and a 
proof that they can mount no higher in human genealogy We 
have his express authonty for assertihg, that m this supreme Menu,> 
or Null, as Sir Wilhafn toerts Noah was called by the Arabians,! 
and he adds, probably by the Hebrews themselves, though we have 
disguised his name, all the fourteen fabulous Menus mentioned be- 
fore, and whose origin seems to be purely astronomical, are verified' 
and centre, and that it is to some obscure notions of his character,' 
office, and history, that the whole tram of their most early mytho- 
logic chimeras may be traced -|- The present is rather an early pe- 
nod for the discussion, considering how recently all genume San- 
scrit information respecting India has been acquired, and how 
much more valuable sources of intelligence are likelysoon to be 
dpened, by the exertions of Mr Wilfortl, and other Oriental scho- 
lars , but, having undertaken to detail 'the Indian accounts ofthis 
disputed event, I shall proceed to state them, as far as known, with 
fairness and precision, satisfied that the candour of the reader will 
be proportioned to the difficulty and intricacy ofthishitlierto little 
investigated subject 

The almighty Creator, seeing that the elements of nature, his se- 
condary agents, had usurped, as we intimated in the precedmg 
chapter, the worship duo only to himself from man, resolved to 
punish the rebel, by means of the iroagmary gods to whom they 
paid this idolatrous obedience As those elements, by their union 
and coalescence at the creation, had materially contributed to pro- 
duce the harmonious sy stem of nature, so now, by them discord and 
outrage, ihcj were to become the principal instruments of its 
disorganization , to \ indicate his authonty, and to manifest his 
' AlUtit Rettirchtl Tpl I p J30 Ibid. Tol I p 
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supreme ’control over that nature which' they adored, and that 
matter which they made eternal ; he, for a season, inverted the 
order of the one, and changed the properties of tlie other. The 
earth and atmosphere were convulsed, and flame and water usurped 
the place of each other. In vain do naturalists, by alleging phy- 
sical causes, utterly inadequate to the effect, endeavour to solve the 
phaenomena of this stupendous event ; if there are some which can 
be explained by human science and ingenuity, there are others, it 
must still be confessed, that wholly elude their united research. It 
will be the object of the present chapter to investigate this interest- 
ing subject with that attention which its high importance demands, 
and what particularly falls within the province of an Tastern his- 
tory, to examine into the Oriental traditional accounts concerning 
it, as well those anciently known, as those recently discovered. 

It has been observed, in p. 399 preceding, that there exists 111 
India an atheistical sect of philosophers, of the name of Sanchia^ 
who exalt nature, instead of nature's God, to the honours of a first 
CAUSE, and resolve all its wonderful phaenomena into the sole 
agency of motion upon matter. These assert that the atoms of 
which the universe is composed, have existed from all eternity, and 
■will continue to exist through all eternity ; incessantly changing 
their position, and varying their form ; and that from this per- 
petual fluctuation, this restless -'activity of the grand elementary 
principles, all the wonderful vicissitudes in the universe may be 
accounted for ; in short, that by their powerful agency alone, the 
orbs. of heaven revolve, new worlds spring into being,, and old 
ones rush to dissolution. Exactly conformable to these sentiments^ 
or perhaps copied rfrom The elder atheistical school of India, has 
been the language! of infidelity in every sera of the world . 

Some of these -sceptical writers, in vain confidence, are for ever 
exclaiming ; — ^man, exalted by distinguished mental endowments, is 
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etdrnlJ, I^kethe'5ta^^vto^vJ^llchhel5allledI IndividpRls^ccessively 
mingle \\ ith the dust -of the of which their c^rfioreal 

ture i 3 composed , but after the decomposition ofutheir corporeal 
atomS) are soon renovdted, ahd experience/ vanbus vicissitudes .of 
being, while the human species itself, remain, ithrotigh jnfinpe 
ages, unimpaued and, immortal ' From eternityi this ponderous 
globe of earth and watdr, has continued to roll, and to eternfty 
sliall perform its undevrating career i Dunng the countless ages 
already revolved, every' portion of the globejbas successiyely been 
the bed of the ocean every partihasibeenjinhabited and cultivated, 
the alternate strata of sand and soihiirtterspersed throughout with 
animal exuvje, and vegetables, prove the fact beyond contradiction, 
and their existence there proves that it must Jiave beemao cultivated 
and so mliabited for a very extended sdriUs of ages, on thbse strata 
could not hate been tliUs formed, and tliose exuvia: thud deposited 
The ebbings and flowings of the ocean have been the principal cause 
of the sloNv and silent, but irresistible, changes thatihaveiaken pl4ce 
through universal nature, where every thmg suffers charfge, but no- 
thing is destroyed 1 J II I It t , o 

Others again address us m a less confident tone, and though 
they do not allow of the eternity of the earth, place the teraiof its 
formation in penods mconcetvably remote. ' These writers are for 
ci’cr speaking with contempt of the inferior planet, which we in- 
Iiabit, in order to shew the contracted system, as they would in- 
sinuate It to be, upon which are formed certain dispensations,/ to 
which they have mvinciblc otgections and m this manner -the 
latter arc fond of exclaiming, j - oJ i /i j i 

Dunng the immeasurable penoBd that havepreceded the present 
system of men and things, innumerable 'revolutions have taken 
place fn this diminutive portion of the universe, thaallottedrabodo 
of tliat insignificant animal, man ' Elndlcss convulsions Imie liar- 
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rowed up its surface, and rent its internal regions : we inhabit only 
the rums of a former world more glorious and perfect ; we are the 
dregs of a lace of beings of sublimer nature and intellects. There 
has been, from tlie earliest peiiods of lime, a progressive change of 
land into sea, and of sea into land, and there is a perpetual dimi- 
nution in the volume of the waters of the ocean. As those 
waters gradually subsided, the vast elevations on the globe were 
formed , stupendous mountains were reared in one region, while 
immense vallies weie scooped out in others ; but man, short-lived, 
transient being ! has neither time nor opportunity allowed him to 
mark these gradual vicissitudes that take place in the course of 
rolling ages. Man, however, by using his reasoning faculties, and 
by analogy, is enabled yto form some comprehension relative to the 
true system of nature ; and in a small degree, her operations are 
witnessed by himself ; for every coast of the earth exhibits evident 
proofs of this recess of the sea on the one hand, and the encroach- 
ment of it on the other. In the East, the deep excavated bays of 
Arabia, Bengal, and Cambaya, and the whole, corroded shores of 
Asia, demonstrate its intrusion in that quarter ; while, from a series 
of observations, it is evident that the circumference of most of the 
coasts of Europe has been greatly extended within a few genera- 
tions; and some philosophers have conjectured, that in the course 
of 4000 years, the Baltic, the depth of which at present does not 
exceed thirty fathoms, will be totally abandoned by its waters.^ 

To each of these fanciful and sceptical systems an answer, and, 
it is hoped, a satisfactory one, shall be returned in the course 
of the subsequent investigation : let us, however, previously, and 
in succession, briefly consider what general evidence of this grand 
event, the surface and strata of this globe ' exhibit, s. What 
may be found in^ ancient Oriental traditions, not directly Indian : 
and 3. L’etms minutely examine the history of the three -first Indian 
Avatars, and how far they ma}'’ be considered as corrpborating thi^ 

• Buffon’s Natural History, vol. IX. p. *56. London edit. 

VOL, I. 3U 
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disputed doetnne, not o£ a local and partial, but of aauNiVERSAi. 
Deluge " ' 

Those sceptical phJosophera who assert the eternity of the earth, 
are not so weak as to deny that a general inundation of its super- 
ficies has taken place, but then they attempt to sha'ke the particular 
proofs of theNoaohic deluge by insisting that, during these immense 
periods of its duration, there has been a succession of deluges, which 
at certain vast imagined intervals, have burst with resistless violence 
upon the globe, and swept away its mhabitants We have already 
discovered, among the Indians, the source of a doetnne so entirely 
consonant to their notions relative to'the corruption and regenera- 
tion of all objects m nature , and we have traced it downwards to 
the schools of the Sabsean Arabians, and Plato • 

That astronomy, by which we have already shewn the whole an- 
cient world was so deeply infatuated, may be considered as'the foun- 
dation of these extravagant and senseless chimeras , for as they con- 
ceived the heavenly bodies, by the powerful influences which they 
dispensed, toJbe iproductive of all the great vicissitudes in nature, 
and as they assigned to Cancer,'the solstitial summer sign, or fiery 
gate of hear en, the office of burning to cinders the ignited globe, so 
had they also resob ed that Capneorn, the solstitial winter sign, and 
denommated by them the celestial floodgate, whensoever a con- 
junction of all the planets took place in that constellation, should 
perform the task of inundating the globe Of one universal deluge 
the ancients found indubitable tcitunonies, and preserved innu- 
merable traditions, those which preceded it they wisely supposed 
to be beyond the reach of human records , and of those which wore 
to succeed, they left the'proofs to the great revolutions of time, and 
to the cxpenenco of jiosterlty Nature, said they, is uniform in her 
operations, and will not fail ultimately to vindicate our assertions. 

Although, conceiving the three prior vuos to be penods purely 

• Srt Ihc titncl from Abulfingta, In pagt 90 1 «nd from tlit Timxia of Plalo In page 
jjtprttedlnj 
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astronomical, I did not consider it as incumbent upon myself 
to notice the circumstance; 3mt, in fact, each of those periods has 
its appropriate termination ; the first, concerning which we treat, 
and to which, witliout any violation of probability, they may 
all fairly be referred, took place by means of a grand deluge ; the 
second was accomplished by a mighty wliirlw ind and tempest ; 
and the third by a great earthquake. . These dreadful events are 
described by Mr. Lord, whose language and sentiments, in many 
parts, Milton disdained not to adopt, in a very picturesque man- 
ner, and in a style, considering the period when he wrote, viz. 
a century and a half ago, not inelegant ; and therefore, as the 
book is not by any means common, I sliall make no apology for 
presenting his account verbatim to the reader. Concerning the 
first of these calamities, our author observes: — “ Thus every day 
presenting new aggi’avations of wickedness and sins that cried to 
heaven, God grew angry, and the heavens were clothed with black- 
ness and terror ; the seas began to swell, as if they meant to join 
with the clouds in man's destruction ; a great noise was heard aloft, 
such as useth to dismay mortal wretches ; and thunder and light- 
ning flashed from the poles, such as seemed to threaten a final 
wrack to the earth ; but, as if the world needed cleansing of its 
defilement and pollution, there came a flood, that covered all 
nations in the depths. Thus the bodies had their judgment ; but 
the souls were lodged in the bosom of the Almighty; and so con- 
cluded the first age of the world, according to the tradition of the 
Banians. These Banians farther say, that they are enjoined fre- 
quent washings of their bodies in rivers, to keep in memory the 
destruction that was brought upon the world for their defilement 
and sin and also, it may be safely added, this deluge. 

Concerning the second destruction of mankind, brought on by 
similar impieties, our author, citing the Sastras, informs us that, 

* Lord’s Baruan Religion, p. 331 
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" the Lord gave charge to Rudday (Mahadeo), whose ofiBce was 
to bring judgment and destruction on sinners, to cause the bowels 
of the earth to send forth a wind, to sweep the nations, as the dust, 
from the face of the earth So Ruddery enraged the winds in the 
bowels of the earth, which burst forth into eruptions, and the great 
body of the world had her trepidations and waverings , the day 
seemed to change colour with the night, the mountains and hills 
were hurled from then- foundations , and, as some report, the rrver 
Ganges was carried from her wonted route, to run m a new channel , 
so the tempest destroyed all people, savmg a few that the Lord 
permitted Vistney to cover with the skrt of his preservation, re- 
served to be the propagators of mankind in the third age • 

Mr Lord s account of the third general desolation, is as follows 
” It is probable that after him (Rama) there ruled many worthy 
kings , but Lapse of time rendering every thing worse at the latter 
end than at the banning, brought forth such as followed the 
course of the ancidnt wickedness, and new ambition, and new hy- 
pocrisies, and now frauds and circumveritions, and daily breaches 
of the law, delivered in Brahma s book, began afresh to make in- 
trusion among them So the Almighty was again angry, that, 
after so many judgments, the people would not be warned to his 
fear, therefore by God s appointment, Ruddery caused the earth 
to open and swallow them up alive, reserving only some few of 
the same tnbe, as a last trial for the new peopling of the world 
ogam and such was the condusioii of the third age of the 
world -h 

. Although the awful event of the dissolution of the fourth age 
IS not immediately connected with our argument, yet as it does 
most materially concern us, miserable mortals of the Cali ago, I 
shall not deny the reader the gratification of perusing Mr Lords 
concise, but correct account of it, according to the notions of the 

• Lord i Baotan Rellpofl p 87 f IbH. p ep 
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Brahmins. The fourth judgment, he observes, will be more 
dreadful and complete than any of the former ; and the Brahmins, 
in wonderful conformity to the creed of Christians, believe it will 
be effected by tire. Ruddery shall then summon up all the 
powers of destruction ; the moon shall look red ; the sun shall shed 
his purling light like flaming brimstone ; the lightning shall flash 
with terror ; the sky shall change into all colours, but especially 
flery redness shall overspiead tlie face of heaven; the four ele- 
ments of which the world at first was constituted, shall be at oppo- 
sition and variance, till by tliis agony she be turned to her first con- 
fusion. Then (say tliey) sliall Ruddery carry up the souls of all 
people to heaven with him, to rest in God's bosom ; but tlie bodies 
shall perish : so that they believe not the resurrection of tlie body ; 
for (say they) heaven beinga place tliat is pure, it cannot be capable 
of such gross substances. 

The circumstances described as attending the three first of these 
calamitous events, as I before observed, may naturally be supposed 
to have happened in one grand catastrophe; and thej'-are all there- 
fore resolvable into that stupendous convulsion, which the globe ex- 
perienced during the deluge recorded by Moses. Even those which 
attended the fourth may be considered as deriving their existence 
from traditions, relative to those circumstances, which, accord- 
ing to every approved modern hypothesis, must have happened at 
the deluge, when the volcanic fires, necessarily preceded by earth- 
quakes, the result of burning matter compressed and struggling 
for a vent, rushed from their subterraneous recesses, and tempesting 
at once the ocean and the atmosphere, threw all nature into bound- 
less confusion. 

The surface of the globe does, indeed, exhibit to us the ap- 
parent fuins of a' world j and these are justly supposed to be the 
effect of some vast inundation, operating, together with other 

Lord’s Banian Religion, p. 91. 
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causes, as earthquakes and subterraneous fire, to its disarranger 
ment, but as there does not exist, in tradition or history, any au- 
thenticated account of an uiuversal deluge having liappened in 
anaent times, besides one, those who are not to be imposed upon 
by false reasoning, are naturally uiduced to refer it to the opera- 
tions of the Noachic deluge, since no more solid argument can be 
brought of Its having been efiected by many successive or partial 
deluges, than of one grind deluge such asithat fof Noah is repre- 
sented to have been 1 1 

- One just and general answer may, indeed, be given to all the ob 
jectioiis arising from the records, preseryed m most countries, of 
there having happened, at various epochs, repeated deluges, which 
IS, that most of those records, and in particular the Indian and 
Chmese, fix at least one of those deluges to a period very nearly 
corresponding with tiie Noachic sera of the flood That asra agrees 
with the most esteemed chronologies of ancient^nations, and with 
remarkable accuracy to the period of the commencement of the 
Call age of India, which, according to the Brahmms, commenced 
between four and five thousand years ago , the Brahmins, a race 
the most romantic of all others in the fabrication of their ^stem 
of chronology, and the desultory wildness of their historical de- 
tails In regard to the Chinese, there is a passage m Martmius 
very decisive on this subject, wlio informs us “ de diluvio multa 
cst apud Smicos scnptores mentio de illius origihe causaque, nul 
la Illud pro certo compcrtCira, Sinensem de diluvio histonara non 
multum A Nottico abesse, quippe qua; ter mille circiter annis vul- 
garcm Clinsti epocham pncgrcditur • In respect to the identity 
of Noah and Folii, Dr Siiuckford lias some very pertment remarks, 
which on this subject it would be impropbr to omit He observes, 
•• the Cliinese antiquities reach no higher than the times of Noali, 
Fohi being their first king Their writers in general agree, tiiat 
• Vide AIirtinH iSstoru Slnka p la 
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Fohi lived about 2952. years before Christ, and, in fact, Noah was 
born, according to archbishop Usher, 2948 years, and died 2016 
years before Christ ; so that all the several computations fall pretty 
near within the .compass of Noah’s life. Therefore we may con- 
clude, Moses’s Noah and the Chinese Fohi to be the same person. 
^ But farther, they say, 1st. that Fohi had no father, i.e. Noah was the 
first man in the post-diluvian world ; his ancestors perished in the 
flood, and no tradition thereof being preserved in the Chinese an- 
nals, Noah, or Fohi stands there as if he had had no father at all. 
sdly. That Fohi’s mother is said to have conceived him encom- 
passed with a rainbow ; a conceit very probably arising from the 
rainbow’s first appearing to Noah, and the Chinese being willing 
to give some account of its original. 3dly. Fohi is said to have 
carefully bred seven sorts of creatures, which he used to sacrifice 

V 

to the Supreme Spirit of heaven and earth ; and Moses tells us, 
that “ Noah took into the ark of every clean beast by sevens, and 
of fowls of the, air by sevens. And after the flood built an altar, 
, .and: took of every clean beast, and every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt offerings.” ^thly. The -Chinese derive the name of Fohi 
from his: oblation ; and Moses gives Noah his name upon account 
of the grant ofthe creatures.for the use of men, which he obtained 
by his offering. Lastly. The Chinese history supposes Fohi to 
have settled in the province of Xensi, which is the north-west pro- 
vince of China, and nearest to Ararat where the ark rested."*^ 

Let usmow, in proof of the preceding observations, take axur- 

« 

sory survey of the surface of the globe, and see if, in particular, 
those Asiatic regions, concerning whose inhabitants we treat, ex- 
hibit any 'decisive' testimony, of the. awful event under conside- 
ration. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

Than the circumstance of at least one grand, universal, destruc- 
tive inundation having taken place in some remote eera of the 

* Shuckford’s Connections, vol, I. p.'io3'. 
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■world s exBtence, no truth call -possibly be imprinted /more ^ene^ 
rally, nor m more conspicuous charactersi'on the ample volume of 
nature Nor on the surface only has the finger of Omnipotence 
stamped those cliaracters, they are deeplyand indelibly engraved mats 
most mtemal regions, and m the very bosom of thejnmeral rvorld > 
The vestiges of it are not only visible in the eternal mountairis 
that lift to the shy their steep, rugged, and broken summits, they 
may be traced on the heart of rocks of granite and porphyry, 
rihose basis is rooted in unknown depths , but whose yawning pre 
cipices, whose dark, shattered, and frightful ohflS bear indubitable 
marks of the grand revolution, which agonizing nature has under- 
gone The extreme northern and southern r^ions of the great 
empire, whose history these pages record, afford no unimpressive 
evidence of this grand convulsion of nature Let the sceptical 
Brahmin, for such there are, * who, contrary to the testimony of 
the sacred volumes that are the rule of his faith, denies this great 
event, turn his contemplative eye towards the' northern frontiers 
df the country he mhabits, and attentively survey that stupendous 
chain of mountains which separate Hindostan from Tibet on the 
one hand, and from Persia on the other — the steep, bare, and bro- 
ken ridges of Iraus Tag, tlie Imaus of the ancients, and the black 
and frightful precipices and hideous chasms of Soleymaii Cuh, a part 
of the ancient Caucasus, and he possibly may find, on the survey, 
solid ground to alter his opinion on this head Now the abrupt and 
snowy range of mountains, to which the Tartars have given the 
name of Imus Tag, forms the southern boundary of the province 
of Cashmere, a province the most dchglitful in India, and con- 
cerning which the Ajeen Akbery contains an account v cry deserv- 
ing the notice of the sacred antiquarian Tor tlic anaent tradi- 
tional histones of the country relate, tliat tlie whole immense valley 
of Cashmere remamed, for many ages, submerged in water, and 
• Set thePrtface to tire Codcof GentooXiawi p 43,4toedlt. 
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tliat a . celebrated Brahmin, of , the .name of Kushup, led thither- a 
colony of Brahmins to inhabit the valley,' after tlie waters had sub- 
sided. This is a very remarkable fact, and rendered still rnqre so 
by the additional account in the Ayeen Akbety,^ that the civil 
history of the country,, after its emersion from the overwhelming 
inundation, goes no farther back thmi about 4000 years, when* the 
said Kushup, " a man remarkable for the austerity of liis manners,"^ 
a feature of the rigid Cuthite worship, led his colony tliither. From 
the express words of this authentic book, which say that “ in the early 
ages of the world all Cashmere, except the mountains, was covered 
with water added to the aboyementioned strong corroborative 
circumstance, nq doubt remains with me that the waters alluded 
to were the, remains of the general Deluge, and that the leader ,of 
the colony was either Cush himself, the son .of ^the great Indian 
god, Rama, or one of the Cuthite, progeny, assuming, the name of 
the patriarchal head of the family. In this light the matter ap- 
pears to my mind , it.may. strike. others difierently : I only adduce 
it ;as collateral evidence. , . , , 

Dn the other hand, let him take an attentive survey of the southern 
extremity of India, and behold the shattered fragments of a disparted 
continent, in the ruins of the great island of Ceylone, or .Tabro- 
bana, and the Maldives, whidi, according to .traditions, considered 
as sacred* on ^the spot, were ancienttly jomed ,to the main land of 
India; let 'him turn to the map, and contemplate the form, the 
magnitude, and the nurnber of the other islands scattered over 
the vast Indian ocean in those latitudes ; ,and while he learns from 
Natural history, that , the ,qpposing strata -of their respective, shores 
very accurately correspond, ,and tjiat the regions themselves abound 
in productions mineral an<i vegetable, by no means dissimilar ; let 
him not precipitately oppose , an' hypothesis which, has reason for 
its b^is, and traditional records of the most venerable antiquity for 

• Ayecn^bcry, yol. II. p. J79. ^ Ayeen Akbery, ibid. 
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Its support In the accomplishment' of this stupendous event we 
shall presently discover that subtefraneous fire, not less than \vater, 
collected from aU the treasures of nature, w'as made use of , for 
natural history acquaints us that volcanic eruptions, las was ob^ 
served in the precedmg chapter, have been cOmmon in these regions 
from the remotest periods, and, at mfervals, stiU continue to rage 
In the supplemental volume to his Natural History, M Bufibn 
informs us, that “ volcanos are frequent m Japan this country is 
also more subject to earthquakes thaif any other part of the globe 
In many places of Japan there are hot fountains ’ Most of the 
Indian islands, and all the seas of 'those' eastern regions, present 
to our eyes nothing but peaks and detached summits, which vomit 
out fire, and deep mdented’coasts, the rellcks of ancient continents 
which are now no more "• • "i i i J i 

And now, with respect to the asserted slow conversion of sea 
into land, and the system that eveiy part of the globe has been 
at some period or other, ‘during the ceaseless' revolution of ages-, 
successively covered with the waters of the ocean, which has 
therefore necessarily deposited the eiuvias of animalSr' peculiar 
to that element, upon ‘its superfici^ regions, notwithstanding 
this system has been ably defended by the last ated writer, it can 
bj no means be supported in' such an ‘extent as is necessary to solve 
the various subterranean phsenomena that present 'themselves to 
the naturalist '' Far more probable and satisfactory, though not 
without Its pcculmr difficulties, is the hypothesis previously hinted 
at, which was first promulged'by Signior Moro, and aftenvards 
extended and amplified by Mr Whitehurstj'that earthquakes dnd 
lolcanic eruptions have elevated 'th'd be& of the sen, and, together 
wltli It, forced up the exuvuc reposited in its bosom, to the lofty 
mountainous situations in which they are dften found Geologic^ 
imcstigations, added to numerous Instances-ofthis km'd, within tlie 

• Nininl Mitmj' roL X p lyi London edit 1791 
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tnemory of the present- generation, indubitably establish the' pos- 
sibility, as well as rationality of' this system, even though all' the 
phaenomena cannot be accounted fori According to Sir Williaixi 
Hamilton, .the. mountain Called' Montagiib Novo, near- Puzzoli, 
which is a hundred and fifty feet high, and three miles round, 
rose 111 one -night out of the Lu'crine'lake, in 155^* 
forms us, that in the year 1^28 -one of the islands of the Azores, 
Tose up from -the bottom of the 'sea, which, in that place, was 160 
fathoms deep ; and the island in question, which was elevated in fif- 
teen days, is thre'e leagues long, a league and a half in breadth, and 
rises 360' feet above the water According to ‘Mr. Pennant, in the 
space of six months,- within this present century, an island was 
formed iii the Archipelago, three miles in compass, and forty feet 
in height. In the year 17.83, there was an eruption of'a volcano in 
Iceland, -the lava of which covered an extelltof fifteen miles long, 
and seven broad, its perpendicular ^ height being fronf sixteen to 
twenty fathoms, so that it' covered <every Village it met with, as well 
as several hills.' 'In February, 1784) *two islands appeared, ‘and 
one particularly, where the water before was upwards of one hun- 
dred, fathoms deep ; both (when- Mr. Pennant wrote) were above 
half a mile' m circumference, and as high as the mountain Erian in 
Iceland, and were then burning; cjn the eruption of Etna, 16 ^^ 
the matter thrown but amounted to millions eightfhundred anc 
thirty -eight thousand seven" hundred “and fifty cubical paces ; which 
had It been extended in length upon the surface of the earth, Woulc 
have' reached -more- than 93 millionsrbf paces, which as-more! thai 
four times the circuit ofithe whole- darth The reader fbo w-il 
^permit me to repeat a part of what I formerly offered) to his con- 
sideration on the subject ofvolcanoesVthat^the stupendous peak o 
Tenenffe was^an -extinguished volcano,' and that the famous, higl 
mountain in;Geylohe,ccalledyPiGO dlAdama, at certain- seasons stil 

- ^ Sir V^iUiarn Hamilton^i'C)b'servations‘6h Vesuvius and Etna', p. 
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shews the latent fires which originally contributed to its formation 
The great island of Japan, according to the accounts of travellers, 
IS a vast storehouse of volcanic fire , all the more conspicuous moun- 
tains contmually burnmg, and the neighbouring sea by night 
gleaming with the numerous fires which, issue from the summits 
of the mountains submerged in its bosom The Phihppine and 
Molucca islands, Java, Sumatra, and Ternate, all abound with vol- 
canoes — volcanoesjthat probably rent them from the great [Conti- 
nent adjoining, and dispersed the shattered fragments of the Asiatic 
world over the Indian ocean por the accomplishment of these 
stupendous events, I repeat it, we need not refer to an imaginary 
eternity , the period of the Deluge afibrds a date sufiiciently distant 
in the annals of time, and, in my humble opinion, that was the 
precise period lof their disruption , , i> ,, 

After taking this transient survey of the external surface of the 
globe we inhabit. Jet us -attend Itoi the evjdencei'aflTorded by ats 
interior regions of this grand- convulsionii lAh astonishingiariety 
of fossil bodies, anitnal andimarine, often'found in 'the deepest 
cavities of the earth, imbedded In thervery heart of masses of por- 
phyry and granite, -and dormant m the profoundcst mines, at the 
greatest distance from the ocean, are justly considered as exhi- 
biting the most decisive testimony of it If the, animals, whoso 
petrified remains have been thils dug up, had been natives of 
the regions in which ithdyihatc' been discovered, the wonder of 
Ithe exploring naturalist tv ouldiJiave been less powerfully exated , 
but this is by do means the icafe, for on the contrary, it has 
generally hapjicned, that itho most numerous and important ac- 
quisitions of this kind ihavd been found m places where, from 
the extremes of heat or cold, hostile to theii- nature, they coUld 
mot possibly have sustained life Thus an immense collection of 
dossil bones, teeth, and horns, ibelongirig to the elephant,irhmo- 
ceros, and bufialo, dug up jn Russia -and Siberia, is to be seen m 
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the Toyal Museum 'of St. Petersburg, and in that of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. Mr .'Pallas, the great investigator of these 
northern antiquities, observing their infinite number, and their 
general dispersion, was, at first, of BufFon s opinion, that the cli- 
mate of that region must have been, in the earliest ages of the 
world, widely different from what it is at present, and sufficiently 
warm and genial to be the place of the birth and residence of these 
quadrupeds, now found onlyjn tropical latitudes. But this hypo- 
thesis, when he came to examine with accuracy, and in person, 
the particular spots where the fossil remains^ most abounded, he 
renounced for the more rational and consistent one of their having 
been transported thither by means of some sudden and general in- 
undatibn, such as the Mosaic Deluge is described to have been ; for, 
inthe.fii:st place,;the bones.appeared in separate accumulated masses, 
as if they had -heen dispersed by the waves ; in the second place, 
they ,were incrusted with a stratum of marine mud ; and lastly, they 
were throughout intermixed with aquatic plants and shelly sub- 
stances, the evident suj)erstratum,of-the former bed of the ocean.** 
With, respect to the supposed .changes in the climate of Siberia, 
and indeed to any arguments .founded on an imagined alteration 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic, by which it is insinuated that the 
earth might anciently have revolved round an axis so far difierent 
from that on which it now revolves, as that Siberia might be im- 
mediately under the equator, and consequently that the animals, 
whose constitution and temperature are known to be such that they 
cannot exist without the line of the tropics, were once natives of 
regions which are at present included in the frigid zone, ithey must 
necessarily be futile, for various and very forcible reasons. The 
decrease of the obliquity of the ecliptic, if allowed to the extent 
demanded, and computing after the highest rate of decrease ever 
yetfpretendedjis about one minute in a century ; now to transfer the 

de Ossibus Siben® Fossilibus, p. 440, ^^2* 
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northern tropic to the arctic circle, that is, to bring back the 60th 
degree of latitude, in tvhich at present lies the country of Siberia, 
to the 15th, the latitude in and near which they are only now 
found to increase and multiply, would carry the existence of these 
supposed elephants back to the distance of 350,000 years from the 
present date Indeed Buffon by allowing this decrease to take 
place only after the, perhaps, more accurate computation ol 
45 minutes to a century, removes this lera to the distance ol 
360,000 j ears, at which period, he says, the earth revolved round 
an axis 45 degrees distant from that upon which it at present turns, 
tlie 15th degree of latitude being then the 60th To this argument, 
which IS uiteiided to give an immense duration to the earth, and 
to overturn not only the Mosaic, but all existing chronologiei 
whatetcr, it may be replied, that this decrease of the obliquity ol 
the ecliptic is by no means permanent and successive , if any va- 
riation take place in it, it is vibratory, and is said never to exceed 
the limits of nine degrees, a period not sufiBcient for the original 
supposed deposition of these bones within the tropics If, however, 
tliat idea could be allowed, there are other circumstances that 
render tlie hypothesis inadmissible, for had^ these animals been 
buried at the immense distance of time contended for, no fragment! 
of them could possibly have remained in the sound state in whicli 
they are now found, for they arc dug up, as M Luc has judiciously 
obsened, in such a high degree of preservation as absolutely ex- 
cludes c\ cry idea of \ cry remote antiquity Ihus the carcass of a 
rhinoceros was discovered m Siberia with a part of its skin entire, 
and the hair still upon it Two teeth of an hippopotamos, and 
the entire tusk of an elephant, nine feet in length, which is one ol 
the largest ever disco\cred, together with other bones of the same 
animal, were found buried at the distance of thirty feet under 
ground, by some w orkmcn of Mr Trimmer, at Brentford, six milei 
from London these I hate had an opportunity of personally 
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examining, together with a great variety of petrified nautili, and 
other marine remains, dug up at the same time, at this great dis- 
tance from the sea. The reader will find an account given by 
Dr, Stuheleyj'in the Philosophical Transactions,^ of the petrified 
remains of a crocodile,’ of winch the Doctor observes, the bones 
themselves, incorporated with the stone, are at this day to be seen 
as plainly as if preserved in an Egyptian mummy, and there is a 
very particular account of the discovery of the remains of an ele- 
phant, with an engraving of a grinder of enormous dimensions, to 
be seen inlhe same authentic production, which fell, together with 
part of the rock from an exceedingly steep clifF, undermined by the 
waves of the sea, at Munsley, a village situated close to the sea 
shore, in East Norfolk. This animal, Mr. Baker, the writer, ob- 
serves, cannot possibly be supposed to have been buried in that 
spot by the Romans,. as some persons have conjectured, concerning 
these and similar remains of exotic animals found in Britain, for 
it was imbedded in -the heart of a rock, > overhanging the ocean. 
-He reasonably concludes that the animal which, by his account, 
must have been of immense magnitude, was left there by the 
’waters of the. Deluge ; observing on the subject of the mighty 
changes that have befallen our earth, that “ if the ;axis of it were, 
by the divine permission, to be in the least degree shifted, and its 
centre of gravity altered, what an universal change in the face of 
things must be the inevitable consequence * — what inundations, 

sweeping every thing before them ’ — what breaches in the earth 1 

what hurricanes and tempests, till the rolling watershed found an 
equipoise ! In short, all parts of the world would, by such a con- 
vulsion, acquire different degrees of heat and cold from what they 
had before experienced ; seas would be formed where continents 
had been ; continents would be torn asunder, or perhaps split into 
islands : the ancient bed of the sea would be converted into dry 

• Philosophical Transactions abridged, vol. IV. p 272. 



land, and appear at fitst covered with shells and manne bodies , of 
these the action and nitrous salts of the air would in a few years 
moulder av\ay, and tuni to dust those upon the sin-face, while such 
as were buried deep would be preserved, and remain entire for 
ages Such w'ould probably have been the fate of inanimate things, 
but as to livmg creatures, they must have’ been almpst umversally 
destroyed, and buried m the fuuis of the \frorld, as perhaps this ele- 
phant may have been •' , r r 

In the mountams of Canne, Mr Whitehurst infomisius, half a 
league from Meastnck, the vertebne of a crocodile, thirty feet long, 
were found in a stratum of sand-stone, well preserved The re- 
mains of a crocodile were also found, buned in a stratum of stone, 
at Blenheim, the seat of his grace the Duke of Marlborou^ , nnd 
liowibake a part of the curious collection of the learned Mr Bryant, 
who confirmed to me the above account, given by Mr White- 
burst -f- 

In the same Philosophical Transactions, inay be read an ac- 
count, communicated by Mr John Somner, of the petrified re- 
mains of an hippopotamos, or behemoth, found in the month of 
September, ifi88, by some workmen who were digging a well on 
the estate of the writer, at Cliartham, near Canterbury The 
stratum in which they were deposited, was a bed of sea sand, at 
the depth of seventeen feet , and the upper jaw and grmders which 
belonged to the animal are engraved m Grew s Rarities (Plate I ) 
The account of Mr Somner is accompanied with some ingenious 
strictures, which evidently prove that they mlist have been buried 
there before the time of the Romans , for itliat jmrt of Kent avas 
then inhabited, as may be proved from Ptolemy and the Itmerary 
of Antonmus Our authoriis of opinion, that the period of their 
depo^tion there, was at that remote mra w hen, according to ancient 

• PhUosofUdl Tnmncttonj sbrHitd, Tot VJU. p 55^ 
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tradition, the sea burst through the narrow isthmus between Dover 
and Calais,' and Britain was rent from'' the continent. Previous to 
that irruption of the ocean, he conceives that the great plain which 
is now called the Marsh of Romney, and the whole' fertile valley of 
near twenty miles in length,' through which the Stoure now runs, 
and on which Canterbury, Charthaih, and Ashford, stand, wa;? once 
covered with its 'waters , but which' retired from them when the 
action of the tides, continually beating on the aforesaid isthmus, had 
worn it away, and opened a passage for the junction of the German 
ajid British seas. But if ever in reality this event did take place,, 
it was probably at the same period of general convulsion ; that 
grand inundation which burst open the straits between Sicily and 
Italy, and which rent Ceylone'and the Maldives’ from the Indian 
continent, . . ' _ : ^ . 

‘ The great naturalist. Sir Hans Sloane, communicating, to the 
Royal Society an account of some fossil curiosities in his museum,* 
has entered very largely into the history of these subterraneous 
remains found in different parts of this country, illustrated , with 
engravings of teeth and bones of gigantic dimensions, in a plate 
subjoined. He very successfully combats the idea of this multitude 
of elephants having been brought into Britain by the Romans,^ 
who, he allows, made great use' of these animals in their military 
expeditions ; first, on account of .the magnitude of the skeletons, 
which, in many instances, exceed any that ever were,, or could, be 
brought alive into Europe ; secondly, from the condition in which 
the remains are found ; and thirdly, from the particular disposk 
tion of the superincumbent sti’ata, from .which, to use his own 
words, it appears almost to a demonstration, that they must be of 
much greater antiquity, and that they could not have been buried 
in the places where they are found, or brought thither by any 
other means than by. the^ force of the waters of . the' universal 

• See Phitoso|jhical ^Transactions abridged, yoI. VI p. 205. 
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Deluge For he farther observes, if the slcdetons of elephants thus 
found under ground, and often at considerable depths, had been< 
buned there either by the Romans, or any other nation, the strata^ 
above them must necessanly have been broken through and de- 
ranged, whereas, a variety of observations evinces the contrary to 
have been the case, and this order and regulanty of the strata afford 
proof that the remains found beneath must have been deposited, if 
not before, at least at the very period when those strata were 
formed, consequently long before theitimeof the Romans His 
concluding argument, and a very strong one it is, is denvrf from 
the circumstance of the great value of ivory, at all times, in the 
ancient world, and more particularly among the Romans, with 
whom it was an article in the highest estimation, both for orna- 
ment and commercial purposes , and who, therefore, he presumes, 
when they buried, or threw into lakes, the deceased animals, would 
certainly not have neglected previously to extract the ivory rusks 
and grinders, whereas, it has almost universally happened, that 
wheresoever the remains of an elephant 1 have been dog up, the 
teeth and tusks have been found with them • : 

In the same volume is an account' by Mr Neville, of the teeth 
and exuvite of an elephant found on the grounds of the Bishop of 
Kilmore, in the north of Ireland, of sucha stupendous magnitude, if 
we may argue from their appearance, compared with the dunensiofis 
of the bed in which they were found, which was 34 feet m length,and 
IB in breadth, as could not, he thmks, have been brought thither by 
any vessels anciently used 111 navigation, and therefore, in his opinion, 
they must have laid there ever since the Deluge jOnly the teeth 
could be preserved , a part of ithe enormous jaw-bone and skull 
mouldered aw ay when exposed to the air Great variety of other fos 
sils of an enormous size are also found buried in the bogs of Ireland, 
particularly the vast horns of the moose-deer, an inhabitant of the 
• PhDcrtophlcal Tnnxacdoiu abrid^cd^ roL VI p si$ 
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northern regions of America, and some of these horns arc of such 
magnitude as to measure nearris feet between the extremities of 
the horns, and are in length six feet four inches, which being treble 
the dimensions of an^ of thatr species ever brought over from ' 
America, are justly ranked- among those fossils, by naturalists de- 
nominated diluvian. Those bogs are indeed a treasure-house of 
similar curiosities, which, as living similitudes have not ever been 
heard of, or seen in that country, can only be accounted for by 
referring them to that grand catastrophe of nature. 

But there are not only reposited fossil bones, and marine exuviae 
without number, at the remotest distance from the bed of the sea, 
but whole trees of extraordinary magnitude, nay, even forests .of 
great extent, have been discovered at the profoundest depths, with 
their leaves and* branches entire; while ears of corn, fruits, and ve- 
getables of unknown species, are often found embosomed in du- 
rable granite, or enchased in transparent jasper. A circumstance 
not a little remarkable and corroborative of our hypothesis, that 
they were actually transported thither by the waters of the De- 
luge, is, that they are universally placed there, not in a perpen- 
dicular, but in a horizontal direction, as borne down by the 
violent influx of the waters ; . that many of the fruits and plants 
found petrified in European quarries, are as foreign to the clime as 
the animals before alluded to, and are generally of a larger growth 
than those of our cold nprthern latitude ; for the truth bf which the 
reader is referred to Woodward, who though, in supposing a total 
dissolution at the Deluge of all the solid parts of the earth, he ad- 
vanced a very absurd hypothesis, yet has wonderfully extended 
and illustrated the science of fossils. The variety of East Indian 
fossils of the vegetable kind, found in Europe, is amazing. In the 
Academy of Sciences, it is remarked that all the impressions on the 
figured stones of St: Chaumoiit in France, are those of foreign 
plants, which are not to be found in any part of that country, but 
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that they are in general natives either of the East Indies, or of the 
warmer climates of America , and it is added, that M Leibnitz be- 
held with astonisliment the impressions of the leaves of many 
plants peculiar to the East Indies, upon some stones in Germany 
The ingenious author of the Memoir remarhs, that dunng some 
of the grand (supposed) revolutions that have befallen the globe, 
the Indian and AtlanUc oceans might have poured in upon Europe, 
and that the wates would naturally bnng with them the plants 
and other \ egetable productions of those regions which they em- 
braced, and deposite them on the mandated continent • As, how- 
ever, there is only one grand revolution ever minutely recorded m 
the annals of mankind, we may safely refer them to that one, even 
the Noachic 

To shake the system above attempted to be established, it has 
been urged that the shells, the fruits, and vegetables, thus disco- 
vered, are not in reality what they appear to be, but are a kind of 
lust naturtc, the former resembling other figured stones, and the 
latter being absolutely stone plants, their matter and texture 
being perfectly the same with that of the rock, or quarry, whence 
they arc taken But chemical experiments have proved tins doc- 
tniie to be grossly erroneous, the fossil shells yielding in analysis 
the very same essential marine salt, though not in such large quan- 
tities, as those shells with which,iin external form, they so exactly 
tallj In the same manner it has been asserted, that the apparent 
teeth, bones, and other remains of animals were similar lust nalurte, 
and generated upon the spot where they are found, but in the 
celebrated productions, now lying before me, of Scylla and Fabius 
Colonm, on the sul^ect of tins kind of petrifactions, and the 
glossopetrc, or sharks teeth, found so plentifully m the island of 
Malta, it IS proicd that these remains, when calcined by a strong 
fircr ) aid aslies the same w ith those of the bones of animal bodies, 

• M de JauicQ In Acad drt Sclen AnQcei7i8 p 
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aiid: entirely different from those produced by calcinied ’ stones-. 
These glossopetrae form a very curious part of fossil history. They 
have the appearancciof a serpent's tongue petrified, whence they 
are thus denominated ; are generally of- a triangular figure, 'ure 
often found quite straight, though sometimes bent in a varietjr of 
directions^ and -of colours various,' black, blue, and brown. -They 

4 

also differ as much in magnitude as in form, some being four or five 
inches in length, othersjiot half an inch ; and they are often much 
worn by attrition, asimay be seen in the various engravings<of those 
books;' a circumstance that proves, beyond all doubt, their identity 
with animal bone. Besides, these glossopetras, M. Buffbn acquaints 
us, are often found in, the very jaws, polished and worn smooth in 
the extremities ; and; consequently must 'have been -made use.of 
during the animals hfe ; 'while in many- shells the ^very pearls are 
found which the living animals of the r same kind produce./ In 
farther proof also that fossil 'shells' are real, and not factitious 
ones, from the' same author mkylbe produced j:he Ifollowing very 
curious fact. ‘ The fishes called the purpura and phblades, have a 
long pointed proboscis,- which serves rthem-a^ a kindiofr gimlet^. or 
drill, Avith which they jiierce' the shells of livmg fish, on whose 
substance they feed. Now among fossils a very great variety of 
shells, .thus pierced, are found, affording incontestable proof that 
they heretofore inclosed living fish, and that these fish inhabited 
places, where the purpura and pholades preyed upon them.^ 

- To sanction the hypothesis that gives an immense duration to 
the globe We 'inhabit, it has been urged, that the -marble columns 
and edifices* of Egypt, erected at least three thousand years ago, 
dfsplay, m the granite dr porphyry of which they are formed, mul- 
titudes 'of shells, as well as various other petrifactions of marine 
substmices. ' Bteno,dn particular, observes, that the ancient walls 
of Volatpra' ill Tuscany, thatdiave been standing 2500 years, are 

? Agad. des Scien, Annee 1718, p 5. 
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also fiiHiof shells ‘o These penods Teach, back ■so hear^fo the asm 
of the Delugfe,' that there scarcely appears /sufficient time to haVe 
elapsed for their amon^and-conSolidatioa ■vvith/the^mpuntainouh 
masses, outofiwhichithetnarblessyerehewn LBut it is/by no theans 
asserted of these mdre, ancient monuments, that the shells! bejng 
thus' mcorporated with theiTj Substance was solelyLefiected bythb 
Deluge -Mr Whitehurst ofifers^a 'veiT ingenious, and/ as Txxirl- 
ceive, satisfactory solution of this difficulty, if liijedhtyjt/ begone, 
by obiemng, t^iat at the credtioh, the whole mass of;matterjform- 
mg the globe which we nowijmhabitj was in a state of /fluidity, 
consequently that the particles of fnattef,, which now_ctimpose the 
strata, and /all-other solid bodies, iKing/not yet fixed by gohesjon, 
were actually m,a state ofisepdratiop, like particles Of -sugar, coT 
salt, dissolved or suspended, in walei* (i In this -State of suspension 
in their wate^-y menstruum,, they composed^ one general uhdigested 
mass or pulp, Ini which all the elenientary prmciples were con- 
fusedly bleridedtogeUiecl theavholeiivas aichaos, hteraUy-twtAoi// 
form and bold , At length,iobedient to the laws of attraction and 
gravitationi'the component atoms of the globe Jiecame combined 
and incorporated into one mass , bodies of the greatest density be- 
gan their descent towards the centre of gravity, and those of the 
greatest dcvity ascended toWards the surface Thus the^process 
of separation still went on, and the earth consolidated every, day 
more and more towards its centre, while its surface became gradu- 
ally covered every day more and more with water, until, in stnet 
conformity to the Mosaic narration, the sea prevailed universally 
over the earth , , i J, r 

A proper receptacle being thus prepared for the abode of animal 
life, the speaes of beings alone able to tenant the element which 
inv ested the terrestrial moss, may reasonably be supposed to have 
been first created Marine animals, therefore, in all their mfinite 

* Steno de Solfdo iatn SoUdom^ p dj 
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variety, took possession of the chaotic deep, and these being na- 
turally prolific, and having an unlimited field for; their support, our 
naturalist conceives, might probably increase and piultiply so ex- 
ceedingly -in a short space' of 2tirne, as ‘to, replenish the ocean from 
pole to pole. The: ocean thus plentifully, stocked' with , inhabi- 
tants before the dry land appeared;/many of these animals became 
daily enveloped and buried in the sand and mud, by the .daily, ac- 
tion of the tides. The heavier thef bodies, the deeper would they 
be interred in their earthy envelope, and' the less active the-marine 
species entombed, the less able would they be to extricate,them-r 
Selves from such interments. But since all the sphcies ofishell fish 
are much less active than the finny kinds, the former were proba- 
bly thus entombed in much greater numbers, as, indeed,, they are 
found in the petrified masses, than the latter. r The 1656, years, 
or if we compute by the Septuagint chronology and Josephus, the 
224s years that elapsed before the flood, added' to the sum of nearly 
a thousand years after it, would, in all reasonable conjecture, af- 
ford a' sufficient period for the consolidation of the rocks, and the 
crystallization of the marine exuviae incorporatedjn them. How- 
ever, all calculations of the age of the world, founded upon this 
basis, must of necessi^ be in the highest degree fallacious, since it 
is-well known to the naturalist, that the slow or rapid progress of 
' any body towards petrifaction, greatly depends upon the nature of 
the substance, bituminous or saline, in which it is imbedded.. Several 
springs and lakes possess, in a high degree, this quality of petrifying, 
that is to say, of incrustating with the stony particles, floating in the 
fluid, the wood or other matter immerged in them, for this in most 
cases is all that is done. . The waters lOf Lough^ Neagh in Ireland 
are known to possess^, in a i remarkable degree, this petrescent 
■quality, owing, it ! is 'thought, to some mineral springs initsneigh- 
'bourhood; and I myselfi' when m'that pare of Ireland, have seen 
part of a petrified tree dug up on its banks, on which were visibly 
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impressed the KjarliS of the hatchet The tune, thereforei^in»which 
petnfacboD takes place, entn-dly depends on thefmture''ofthe riattet 
m which the subject happens to be deposited In particular situa- 
tions the process is comparatively rapid, but in others it ias been 
proved, by a recent exporimenti that wood may lie i fioo'y ^ars in the 
earth, wifhout having made any ^great advance ton ards petnfactipn 
The experiment to which L allude, is that mentioned in PiiffbOi 
of the late emperor of Germany, who wished that some Certain 
method of ascertammg the age of petnfections might be discovered 
He, therefore, ordered; his ambassador at Constantinople, tp ask 
permission to take up, fromithe Dinube, one ofthe piles of Tra- 
jan s bndge, which is some miles below iBelgrade This permis- 
sion beihg granted, onel of the ipiles was accordingly drawn up, 
which. It nas imagined, would certainly have been petrified jby 
the water, but after such a' lapse of time, it was discovered that 
the process of petrifaction had'made but very little progress , ifor 
though this pile had remained in the Danube above i 6 oo years, 
the petrifaction )iad not proceeded abdve three quarters ofan mch, 
nor quite so muchi The rest of the wood was very httle altered, 
and had only begun to be calcined If a just conclusion, says 
our naturalist, " with regard to all other petrifactions could be 
drawn from'this single fact (which it certainly cannot), " nature 
would rcquux: 50,000 years to change trees, of tlie size of those 
found in vanous places, into stone *.111 I 

Having said thus much concdrnmg the abrupt surface and disor- 
dcikd strata of the earth, the reader may not 1 be displeased if we 
penetrate somewhat 'loWer, landicxtend a transient survey dotyn- 
wards iver its central regions Thchypotheses, that the centre ofthe 
globe, wluch We inhabit, consists either of an Immense reservou: of 
wntcr,or a sphere of fire, are ahkedisapprovedof by the enlighten- 
ed philbsopher^ of the present day the deepabysst of Moses some 
1 M 1 j . vH ix/ p 139’ 1 ' j ' ' ,1 I ( I 1 ) , 
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liivines,' therefore, attempt otherwise to explain, and think it may 
be explained without any violation of that historian's veracity. In 
truth, what, the sacred penman particularly meant by that expres- 
sion, otherwise than the vast reservoirs of water formed by sub- 
" terraneous lakes and rivers, is only known to him who is acquainted 
with the contents of the earth, from its surface down to its pro- 
foundest centre. Mr. Whitehurst thinks the account drawn up 
in a popular way, and in accommodation to the geographical no- 
tions of the ancients, which supposed such an abyss ; but we ought 
cautiously to admit such interpretations of Holy Writ, and espe- 
cially of an author whose hypothesis is m general conformable to 
the deductions of philosophy. Of a solid orb 8000 miles in thick- 
ness, it is impossible to form a conjecture of what materials the centre 
is composed ; since human exertion and curiosity have not as yet 
penetrated above an eight thousandth part of that depth. Still, 
however, when we consider that water, according to the old esta- 
blished dogma of the Thalesian school, is the first vital principle 
of all things, probability, at least, is on the side of the Mosaic re- 
presentation ; and the philosophers of India are still of opinion, 
that the centre of the globe consists of a fluid. Indeed, that the 
earth is surrounded by and floats on the waters, I have proved 
to have been a doctrine of very ancient date in the East, and I 
have presented the reader, from Mr. Bryant, with a specimen 
of . what the Asiatics thought concerning the unfathomable pro- 
fundity of the great abyss. 

Having thus exhibited, at considerable extent, the testimony 
which nature herself bears to the truth of this event, I shall now 
proceed, previously to the detail of the wonderful corroborative 
particulars of the three first Indian avatars, to state such other 
traditions, not yet noticed, as the Oriental world affords, in direct 
evidence of such a convulsion having happened. I prefaced this 
volume with asserting, that amidst the obscure and mutilated 
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records 6f Asm, and of that l^ypt which was once so intimately 
connected with Asia, much genuine history of the earliest penods 
lay dormant , and I cannot avoid considering the account which 
the Egyptian priests, in Plato s Timseus, are affirmed to have 
given to Solon, when studying under them in Egypt, relative to 
the existence of the celebrated island of Atlantis, as containing 
much genume truth, intermixed with a great alloy of fable The 
mode of the introduction of this account, as given m the Timmus, 
may be considered by some readers as somewhat suspicious, since 
Critias, the relater, confesses to have heard it, when only ten years 
of age, from his grandfather Critias, who was nearly ninety, and 
who had it from the lips of the wise Solon himself , but it should 
he remembered that he adds, that at his request, it was afterwards 
again and again repeated to him by Cntias , and that from fear that 
he might himself forgot the particulars, he repeated it to his brother 
students and companions The pneordium to this relation of the 
Egyptian priests stigmatizes the Greeks as bemg a nation young m 
the annals of tune, and whose records of past events are asserted (m 
remarkable consonance to the hypothesis adopted in these pages) 
to have been of no antiquity Of the substance of this long dis- 
course, on the subject of the Atlantis, the following is an analysis. 

" You Greeks (says the Egyptian sage to Solon) are ever chil- 
dren, an air of youth is visible m all your histones and traditions 
Your country, from its situation, is for ever exposed to those in- 
undations which sweep away the generations of men, and leave 
no traces of the past the lofty mountains of the Thebais of Egypt 
afford Us inhabitants a more secure aglum, and m us temples are 
deposited the records of ages and nations, long buried in oblivion 
There have been mnumcmblc deluges and conflagrations of the 
superficial regions of the globe your fable of Phaeton setting the 
world on fire, when attempting to drive the chariot of his father, 
the sun, is founded upon some mutilated tradition of on6 of these 
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grand catastrophes in^^yh^ch terrestrial things .have perished by 
the devastation of the. igneous element. Your histories, I know, 
mention only one deluge,, but there have been .various and suc- 
cessive deluges ; and, prior, tq that mighty recorded one of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, there existed an ancient and celebrated race of 
people in Greece; the wisdom of whose laws, and the fame of whoSe 
valour are renowned in the sacred writings and ancient^ annals of 
Egypt. This heroic race were as highly celebrated for their ex- 
ploits by sea as by land, as was evident in their arduous contests, 
with the mighty nation who formerly inhabited the vast islandi 
of Atlantis, now buried in the ocean which bears its name. . This 
island was situated near the ^ straits of Gades ; . it exceeded in 
magnitude all Europe and Asia joined together ; it was so called 
from Atlas, the son of Neptune, wdiose descendants reigned there 
in an hereditary line during a period of ,9000 years, and extended 
their sway over all the adjoining regions, for there was an easy 
passage from this island to the neighbouring islands and continent ; 
and jtheir armies passing over into Europe and Africa, subdued all 
Lybia to ^ the borders of Egypt, and all Europe to Asia Minor. 
In succeeding ages, owing to prodigious earthquakes and inunda- 
tions, in the short space of one day and night all thatpart of Greece 
which your ancestors inhabited, was desolated and submerged, and 
the Atlantic island itself, being suddenly absorbed into the bosom 
of the ocean, entirely disappeared, and for many ages afterwards 
that sea could not be navigated, owing to the numerous jocks and 
shelves with which it abounded ' , ' ■ ^ 

I have been the; less inclined to treat this very ancient, traditional 
account as a fable, because the aspect of^ the globe in that region 
in which it is reported to have happened, has Ijeen thought by some 
celebrated naturalists, amon^ whom are BufFort and Mr .Whitehurst, 
to exhibit tokens of such a .convulsion ^having taken place, and 

• Platonis Timasus,' p, 30^. /' '' ^ 
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that the Canary islands, the Azores, and TenerifFe, are nothmg^ 
else than the summits of mountauis belongmg to such an island, 
or continent submerged, and the fragments of an ante-dUuvian 
world, consumed and shattered by earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions • The last named naturalist is of opmion, that this Atlantic 
isle was probably the portion of land which, stretching from the 
north of Ireland, reached to the Azores, and from the Azores was 
extended to the continent of America Whosoever, indeed, iviU 
examine the northern coast of Ireland (as I myself have done, with 
the remarks of these two naturalists in my hand) must be con- 
vinced that, for many leagues, those stupendous cliffi, which m 
that region form the barrier of the Atlantic ocean, and at the foot 
of the loftiest of which lies the basaltic phtenomeiion, superstiti- 
ously called by the natives the Giants Causeway, have m some 
remote periods of the world been a mass of liquid fire On viewing 
those immense columns, or masses of black lava, which nse to the 
perpendicular elevation of near 600 feet, my soul was struck with 
awe and astonishment I contemplated in silent horror (prophetic 
of IV hat IS to happen hereafter to this globe) the certai/i wreck of a 
former world, overwhelmed with desolation for their multiplied 
enormities T. he following pertinent observations of Mr White- 
hurst, w ill tend to Illustrate and confirm tliese conjectures relative 
to the famed Atlantis of Plato 

“ These circumstances render it necessary to observe, that who- 
ever attentively view sand considers these romantic rocks, together 
w itli the exterior appearances of that mountainous cliff, will, I 
presume, soon discover sufficient cause to conclude, that the crater, 
from whence that melted matter flowed, together with an immense 
tract of land tow ards the north, have been absolutely sunk and 
swallowed up into the earth, nt some remote period of time, and 
became the bottom of the Atlantic ocean A period indeed much 

• Sn Buffoo ■ Nirtral Hutory rol IX. p i6ji ind Whitcbtint i Thcoij- p 91 
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beyond the reach of any historical monument, or even of tradition 
itself. 

“ But though it does not appear, that any human testimony, or 
record, has been handed down to us concerning such a tremendous 
event, yet the history of that fatal catastrophe is faithfully recorded 
in the book of nature, and in language and cliaracters equally in- 
telligible to all nations, therefore will not admit of a misinterpre- 
tation ; I mean that range of lofty abrupt cliffs which environs a 
part of the Atlantic ocean. 

‘‘ These are chaiacters which cannot mislead, or divert our atten- 
tion from the true cause thereof, and we may further add, as a 
collateral testimony, that subterraneous fires have frequently burst 
open the bottom of that ocean in various parts, and have formed 
new islands of considerable magnitude . whence it is evident that 
.the same cause still exists, and produces similar effects.^ I say, the 
consideration of such disasters, together with that of the cause 
still subsisting under the bottom of that immense ocean, almost 
persuade me ‘to conclude, that Ireland was originally a part of the 
island Atlantis, which, according to PIato*s Timeeus, was totally 
swallowed up by a prodigious earthquake, in the space of one 
day and night, with alTits inhabitants, and a numerous host of 
warlike* people, who had subdued a considerable part of the known 
worldJft !» 1 o ' ' r* r , . , 

The great/ 1 had' almost said the -only objection urged 'against 
Mr,. Whitehurst's. and other' ^simil^r hypotheses, is' the presumed 
difficulty of preserving thelark, amidst this boundless convulsion-^ 
of nature. , The total immersion in the abyss of irhraense tracts 
of land, the disruption of a great part of the solid superficies of 
thcrglobe,’ giving entrance: into fits internal strata to the fiilundat-! 
ingB jyateTj :JBusr ihavej occasioned, such infinite comraotidn in 
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the deep, that no vessel could securely rfemauf on its surface, but 
must be in danger of being momentarily absorbed in the vortex 
of Its agitated waves How, therefore, was it possible, for so 
slender a barb to be preserved amidst the universal wreck -It 
will be remembered, however, that I prefaced these remarks with 
observmg, that naturalists in vain endeavour, by the powers of hu- 
man reason, which as God s noblest gift to man, it is doubtless 
allowable in this investigation, without impious presumption, to 
call to our aid, to solve all the phenomena of this stupendous 
event , for that if there are some circumstances which can be ex- 
plained by human science and ingenuity, there are others agam, 
that wholly elude them united research While Mr Wlutehurst, 
as a philosopher and a chemist, points out to us the secondary 
means, which the Deity did, tor might make use of, to brmg about 
this awful catastrophe, he by no means excludes the more imme- 
diate and muraculous exertion of his power, m the protection and 
preservation of the chosen family in the ark, who certainly, during 
this conflict of the dements,' could not have been saved, wnthout 
that muaculous interference 

It may with the greatest treason be conceived, that other tradi- 
tions and customs, instituted in memory of this grand event, were 
faithfully preserved in Clialdea, Syrid, and all those Eastern coun- 
tries, in which, ns the oldest empires, we expect to find the most 
ancient monuments of the human race As we advance m our re- 
search, we shail find this to, be the fhet, though frequently obscur- 
ed by Pagan fables d Berosu«, tlie Chaldean historian, concerning 
whom so much has previously <xcurrcd, agam demands our atten- 
tion! and on this, as w clj as foripcr subjects, iw c observe in his p^c 
a wonderful coincidence' of mlationovith-that of the Hebrew his- 
torian f His account iPfiOiinncs, the fish god, hiis been already 
noticed, as well as its analogy to the Matsya Avatar of India 
Tlie last king of the antc-diluvlan dynasfy , recorded by tliat his- 
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torian, it has already been slated was Xisuthrus,^ and of that so- 
vereign, the .following particulars are recorded in the Chaldaic 
history. 

When Otiartes was dead, lie was succeeded by his son Xisu- 
thrus, in whose reign the great deluge came upon the earth ; the 
history of which in our records is thus related. Saturn (in other 
words the Deity), appeared to Xisuthrus in a dream, and told him 
.^that on the fifteenth day of the month Dsesius, the second Chal- 
dean month (m this respect differing from the account of Moses, 
which states it to be on the seventeenth of the second month) man- 
kind should be destro3''ed by a flood. He, therefore, commanded Xi- 
suthrus to zvriie dozxjn a history of the origin, intermediate state, 
and end, of all ante-diluvian things, and 'to bury the record under 
ground in Sippara^, the city of the sun. He then ordered him to 
build'aship, and go into it with his friends and kindred, ‘to furnish 
the' ve^seh with provisions, and to take into it fowls and four-footed 
beasts ; and when he had thus provided every thing necessary, if 
he v/as asked^' whither he intended to sail, he should say, to the 
gods, to pray for happiness to' mankind. Xisuthrus did not dis- 
obey the divine cortimand, but built a vessel,*'!'' in length ’five fur- 
longs, and in breadth two furlongs ; and having 'got all things 
ready, he put on board his wife, children, and friends. . After the 
flood was past the height, and began to abate>( Xisu'thrus^let 
out certain birds, J which finding no food, nor a place f to rest" in, 
returned' again -to" the ship. X-isuthrus, after some days, let the 


birds odt ' again ; but they came a second time back to the ship, 

• See page 418, preceding. 

' '"f This^aicount sho^s that the ark of Noah wM^^uilt in Chaldeaj not far from Babylon, 
wTiere-Xis'uthni's lived }’'ahd this' most |pfobkbly waSuthe place.!' See Bochart, Phaleg.,lib. 

lol ^■'0,' ■jT ''j j- . . .‘■'nO i' ' ^ r 

rfr t jPiutarchrelates,,ft'pm ancient mythologists, that Deucalion, in the time of the flood, 
let out a dove ffom the ark, to give him notice of the weather, which came in again when 
the rain continued, but flew away wheh'it WhS'fair.'-^ 'DiTSolert, Animal, p. g68. 



having their feet daubed with mud (Moses says thedove came back 
with an olive leaf an her mouth,) bubbemg let out the third time, 
they returned no more to the ship, from which Xisuthrus under- 
stood that dry land appeared Then he opened the 'side of the 
ship, and seeing that it rested on ’a certain mountain, he went otit 
of It with Jus wife, and daughter.iand pilot , and having worship- 
ped the earth, "and ruirsif an altar, and sacrificed to the gods, hh, and 
they who were with him, disappeared But they who staid in the 
ship, finding that Xisuthrus and those who aCcomphnied him, did 
not return, went out to seek him, calling him aloud by hiSipame 
Xisuthrus, however, was seen no more by them , butr his voice 
was heard to come out of the air, commanding them, as their duty 
was, to be religious andfiinforming them that he himself, on ac- 
■count of his piety, was 'gone from them to dwell ^ith thegod^, 
and that his wife, daughter, and pdot, were partakers of the same 
honour He also told them, that they should, go again to Baby- 
lon , and tliat they should take the Writings from Sippane, and 
communicate them to mankind and he added, that the mountain 
on which they then were, was in the country of Armenia „ When 
they had heard' this, tliey^ofiered saerijke to tie gods, and unani- 
mously went to Babylon When they<came thither, they dug up 
the wntmgs at iSipparae, built many taties, raised temples,, and 
rebmlt Babylon • lj i j ' ir , _ u, < ' J ^ol 

To trouble I tile readerwvjth any particular observations on the 
exact resemblance of this Chaldean w ith,thc Hebraic, account of the 
Deluge, or minutely, to dwell upon the^analogy of, character ex- 
isting between Xisuthrus and Noah, would be an insult to his dis- 
cernment One circumstance is, however, yeiy remm’kable, that, 
whereas Berosus relates, that Xisuthrus ,was inever seen, after, he 
went out of the ark, and had offered sacrifice to God for his pre- 
servation , so Moses, having informed us of vVhat' happened soon 
' ■ ' Chronofot P 3S ^ ‘ , , 
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after the flood was over, records not what became of Noah, but 
only says he lived after .the flood 350 years. What he reports 
too, relative to the vessel pf Xisuthrus, ought by no means to be 
omitted, that it was reported that fragments of , that vessel still re- 
inained in Armenia, on the Gordysean mountains, and that it was 
the custom of travellers to visit those mountains, and bring away 
the bitumen, which they scrape off, and use by way of charm against 
misfortune and disease. 

The numerous contests which are recorded in Jamblichus, Plu- 
tarch, and other writers, to have taken place between Osiris and his 
mortal enemy Typhon, whose name we have remarked to be derived 
from al-tuphoUi deluge ; tlie account of the final success of the latter 
in the most important of tliose contests, and of his having fabricated 
an ark of curious workmanship, in which he shut up the former ; the 
immemorial traditions of numerous inundations alluded to in the 
speech of the Egyptian priest to Solon ; and the assertion, noticed 
before, that the mountains of the Thebais consisted of an immense 
mass of shells, deposited by the waters of the ocean, whence, in fact, 
in ancient Sanscrit histories, Egypt itself, according to Mr. Wilford, 
is denominated chanka-dweepa, or the continent of shells ; these 
circumstances united, prpve, as, effectually as any direct historical 
records, if any had remained from, the wreck of time, could prove, 
tiie general and uniform belief of the Egyptians in the truth of an 
universal Deluge. Mr. Bryant, indeed, is of opinion, that the 
mysterious Egyptian festival. of Osiris and Isis, at the autumnal 
equinox, was nothing more than a commemoration of the Deluge, 
which took place at that period of the year, the very period at 
which Typhon slew Osiris. 

“ Those mysteries,” he observes, " for the most part, consisted of a 
melancholy process ; and were celebrated by night, with torches, , in 
commemoration^of the state of darkness in which the great patriarch 
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adopted, .during the efforts of the priests to find the missing object 
of their, research, ^that of a number of their body going down by 
iiight to the sea shore, bearing a sacred scyphus, in which was a 
golden vessel, in the form of a ship or boaU and into which they 
poured some of the water of the river ; that this being perform- 
ed, the shout of tumultuous joy abovementioned broke forth from 
the. crowd, and that then Gsiris was supposed to be found. He 
winds up the whole of his argument, by proving from Plutarch, 
that this ceremony of inclosing Osiris m his tomb, or ark, in me- 
mory of his having been in his lifetime thus concealed, to avoid 
the fury of Typhon, their known symbol of the ocean, took place 
precisely upon the seventeenth day of the second month, after the 
autumnal equinox.;, that is, in fact, upon the very day on which 
the TRUE Osiris entered the ark, which, in Scripture, is said to have 
takenrplace in the six hundredth year of Noaffs life, on the second 
Month, and on the .seventeenth day of that month. 

. The Egyptians too, were not less strenuous in their observations 
of another festival founded upon ancient immemorial tradition ; for, 
according to Porphyry, at the summer solstice, it was their custom 
to mark their houses, flocks, and trees, with a red compound, and 
go clothed in scarlet, in commemoration of the grand conflagration. 
At this festival, too, that celebrated Pyrrhic, or lire dance, after- 
wards revived in Greece, was performed, of which the reader may 
And an account in the fifth volume of Indian Antiquities. 

The Arabians, we have already observed from Abulfaragius, had 
the same traditional accounts current among them, of the alternate 
destruction of the earth by water and fire, imagining that imme- 
diately after those dreadful catastrophes had taken place, there 
would be a regeneration of all things ; and though some of the 
modern Persians, according to Dr. Hyde, hke some' of the modern 
Indians, affect to deny that ever a deluge took place in their 
country, yet he confesses that the orthodox among them acknow*? 
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^reat'sliowers fell, the rivers overflowed, and the sea arose to a 
prodigious height ; so that all things became water, and all men 
vvere destroyed ; only Deucalion was left to a second generation, on 
account of his prudence and piety. He was saved in this manner : 
he went into a large ark or chest which he had fabricated, together 
with his sons and their wives ; and when he was in, there entered 
swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other creatures 
which live on earth, by pairs He received them all, and they did 
him nC hurt ; for the gods created a great friendship among them ; 
so that they sailed alk in one chest while the waters prevailed. 
These things the Greeks relate of Deucalion. But, as to what 
happened after this, there is an ancient tradition among those of 

Hierapolis, which deserves admiration ; viz. that in their country 

1 

a great chasm opened, and received all the water ; whereupon Deu- 
calion erected altars, and built the temple of Juno over ’the chasm. 
This chasm I have seen, and it is a very stnall one, under the temple: 
whether it was formerly greater, and' since lessened ,T cannot tell ; 
but that which I have seen is not large. --In xominemorafion of 
this history, they practise this ceremonial' rite : ,twice.in every year 
water is' brought from the sea to the temple, and not by the priests 
only, but by the inhabitants of all Syria and Arabia ; many come 
from beyond Euphrates to the sea, and all’carry water, whiclr they 
first pour out in the temple, and afterwards it sinks into the chasm ; 
whicli though it be small, receives abundance of water. ' And when 
they do this, they say Deucalion instituted the ceremony in that tern- - 
pie, as a memorial of the calamity, and of his deliverance from it, 

' The Syrians also, according to the same author, venerated the 
dove, which was the sacred ark ite 'bird,, and ranked it among the 
most hallowed, hieroglyphics of their temples. There is another 
singular rite instituted, I conceive, in memory of this grand cata- 
strophe, recorded by Lucian to have been celebrated by the ancient 

“ ‘ ' * Lucion de Dea Syria, -‘p, 88z, 
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Syrians, il mean the submersion during a grand annual feast of all 
their idols, beneatli the ^a*er of a certain co isecrated lake, where 
the sacred fishes wer? pre?erved, two hundred fathoms, in depth, 
and the ceWmony, says Lucian, was thence denominated the de- 
scent into file, lake iTh is.cSeremony bears too near a resemblance 
to the aiinu&l custom befbrd adverted to,/of committing Osins, in 
Egypt, to the Nile,' and Durga, m India, to 'the Ganges, to allow 
of any hesitationiof pronouncing m what /Country it onginated, 
Qnd tb what pripieval eYent,iand 'venerable personage, it pomted 
I/It IS apparent /from this 'account of Lucian, that there waathore 
tlian one Deucalion,/ and mofe than one deluge, to which hid name 
was apphedi i The Greeks havmg .heard, by tradition, of a great 
flood that happened under Deucalion, confounded with it ,the 
lesser tflood, that ra\’aged Thessaly They acknowledge, mdeed, 
that even the second, Deucalion was not a, native of Greece, bub 
came to that countiyifrom Scythia, whither his father Prometheits, 
the Titan, bad been banished His .name, uideed, proves him to 
have been oMoreign extract, if ever such a person did, m reahty, 
exist in human- shaper which may very reasonably, be doubted It 

evidently appears to me, to be formed of two Sanscrit words, Deva 
and Call, with the Greek termination on affixed ,/Now by Cali, 
we have before observed, the Indians mean time, personified, and 
the Deluge of Deucalion is, therefore, Veeshnu s flood, at the end 
of flie'third yug or gpand period of timef'the tradition of which 
had, by some unkmown channel, readied Greece, and was as usual 
brought into their fabulous history Of Time the Indians have 
formed a terrible divinity , whom they sometunes ball Maha Caii, 
or great time , and sometuiics'SEEVA, the destroyer of all things 
Hence the epitliet of Deu, or Deva, is constantly applied to the 
deified objects of their multifarious idolatry 

The learned Mr Bryant, on the subject of this flood, remarks 
that, m fact, Deucalion and Prometheus were the same person, and 
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with that person commenced the Gentile' hi^ory, not . of Greece 
only, but bPthe world. ' Now we ar^" assured ‘by ’Philo, that^Deu-* 
caliori was Noah. -EXXrivsg f^Bv AeujtaX/wi^a, XdbX^aioi -I b NXIE’ ettovo'^ 
fiC6^0V(nV) C(p’ oil TOV'fJLByUV KC^dKXVfTf^OV (TBVS^T] yBVBcrQdt. ^ That Deucalion 
was unduly adjudged by the people of Thessaly solely to.their couii-' 
try, he thinks may be proved from his name occurring 4 n different 
parts of the world ;* and this very circumstance,' I 'm'uk add, 
strongly supports the conjecture, hazarded above, cbncerhihg the’ 
Oriental etymology of the naihe. ^ ^ ' o' ' 

'There is the greatest reason to suppose, that the deluge, said to' 
have overflowed all Attica and Boebtia,’in the reign of Ogy ges, is 
oAly a corrupted tradition of the flood of Noah,- since a veil of im- 
penetrable obscurity shades both Ogy ges himself^ and the' period in’ 
\Vhich that deluge happened According to Petavius, and the 
most esteemed writers on Grecian chronology, before Sir Isaac 
Newton attempted to shake its antiquity, it took^place in the year 
1796 before the Christian ^ra ; a passage in Censormtis ifix'es that 
event 1200 years before the Trojan war, a date' exceeding 'that of 
the Noachic flood. In truth, so lost' in the gulph of time was all * 
remembrance of it, that whensoever the ancient' Greeks wished to 
impress the mind with an idea of the unfathomable antiquity of any 
object, or event, it was usual with them to denominate it Ogygian. 
In general their writers considered Ogyges, not as a native of 
Greece, but of foreign original, a circumstance which greatly cor- 
roborates the conjecture of Sir William Jones on the Tartars, in 
the Asiatic Researches, that he was no other than Oguz, univer- 
sally allowed, in all the genuine traditional histories of the Tar- 
tars, to have been the first monarch of Scythia, whose reign, we 
learn from Abulgazi,f they fixed to the sera of 4000 years before 
JengisKhan, which ascends 500 years beyond the flood ; but which. 


♦ See Bryant’s Analysis, vol II. p. ziz. 
t See the Preface to his History of the Tartars, p. S. 
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I am of opmion, may be referred to the period of the dispersion 
after -the flood, smce the name appears to be only a corruption of 
the Arabian terms Yajuj and Majuj, by which they mean the Ja- 
phetic race that first peopled the vast plams of Scythia, and, by 
colonies migratmg thence, Greece, and the isles of the Gentiles 
After exhibiting to the reader the above numerous and decisive 
attestations to the truth of the Deluge, the result of Oriental tra- 
ditions, there is no occasion to prolong this already very extended 
chapter, by additional testimonies, which might easily be brougjit 
from Amenca, Europe, and other remote regions of the earth 
Our proper field of investigation is Asia, and both its natural and 
civil history, as hitherto adduced, confirm the momentous fact It 
remains that we advance to the hallowed ground of India, whither 
It u possible Xisuthrus, otherwise Noah, retired when he landed 
out of the ark, and told the companions of his voyage, tliat he, and 
his wife, and daughter, and pilot, were gomg to the land of the 
gods, or devas , and where he possibly left those genuine Sanscrit 
accounts, so happily discovered by the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr Wilkins, and so faithfully translated by him whom these 
pa^es must ever equally applaud and lament 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THREE 


FIRST AVATARS. 


THE MATSYA AVATAR, OR FIRST INCAi; 

THE FORM OF A F 


mATION OF VEESHNU IK 
ksH. 


f these Avatars, therefore, 
sources yet accessible, the 
liam Jones. 


We come, at length, to the considerat of the ten distinguish- 

ED Avatars of India; for the inferior 
in various ages are innumerable In th^ ■ 

supposed to be involved a considerable 
tory of the country ; and our account of 
shall be taken from the only authentic 

productions of Mr, Wilkins and Sir Wil' 

The Sanscrit term Avatar signifies descent, and is, in a pe- 
culiar manner, used to denote the nine^ descents of Veeshnu, 
the supreme being, from the abodes of sojourn 

with man, to effect the wise and bene/®^^®^^^ purposes of provi- 
dence, or to display its justice in the p ^^i^hment of guilt.^ The 
occasion of those descents, is indeed decl^^^^ Veeshnu himself) 
in the form of Creeshna, who, in the addresses Arjun. 

“ Both I and thou have passed many bir mine are known unto- 
me ; but thou knowest not of thine, ^^^though I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and a ^ created 

beings, yet having command over my nature, I am made 

evident by my own power , and, as ofte 
virtue^ and an insurrection of vice and inju 
myself evident ; and thus I appear, fron^ pre- 

servation of the just, the destruction of wicked, and4:he estab- 
lishment of virtue."'"^ The first Avatai Veeshnu, was under 
the form of a human being issuing fror^ body of a fish, and 
It IS thence called Matsya. A very account of this 

Bhagvat Gecta, p. 5/* 

4 B 


y as there is a decline of 
stice in the world, I make 
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incarnation, is given in the Asiatic Researches by the President, 
in a literal translation from the Bhagvat , a book, the title of 
which IS one opthe names of Creeshna, and contains the detailed 
history of the great Indian preserver The beginning section of 
that purana thus confirnis the tenor of the passage, above quoted, 
from the Geeta “ Desiring the preservation of herds, and of 
Brahmans, of genii, and of virtuous men, of the Yedas, of law, 
and of precious things, the lord of the universe-assumes many bodily 
shapes, but though he pervades, like the air, a varietj of beings, 
yetheisbiinselfunvaned,mncebehasnoqnahty subject tochange * 
The particular cause of this first, or Matsya Avatar, is then de- 
scribed as follows — “ at the close of the last Calpa (which w ord has 
been explained in a former page) there was a general destruction 
occasioned by the sleep of Brahma , whence his creatures in diffe- 
rent worlds were drowntd in a vast ocean Brahma, being inclined 
to slumber, desinng repose after a lapse of ages, the strong daemon 
Hayagnva came near him, and stole the Vedas, which had flowed 
from his lips This allegorical slumber of Brahma, and the theft 
of the sacred books, mean only, in simpler language, that the human 
race xoas become corrupt, and therefore deserted by their Creator 
•' When Hen, the preserver of the universe, discovered this deed of 
the prince of Danav as, he took the shape of a minute fish, called Sa- 
phan A holy king, named Satyaurata, then reigned, a servant of 
the spirit which moved on the waves, and so devout that water was his 
onlj sustenance He was the Child of the Sun, and, in the present 
Calpa, is invested by Narayeii with the office of Menu The do 
vout ch oracter, and elevated descent of this king, is perfectly in uni- 
son with tliat of the patriarch Noah, the servant of the true God, 
and prophet of the old w orld But to proceed " As this pious king 
was making a libation m the nver, the preserving power, under the 
form of the fish Saphari, appeared to him, at first under a very minute 
• AjuUc RciwchCT ToU I p jjo 
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form, but gradually assuming a larger bulk, at length became aifish 
of immense magnitude. Having put his virtue and benevolence to 
repeated trials, the deity, from this miraculous expansion of him- 
selfi became visible to his astonished view, and Saiyaurata addresses 
him in this sublime prayer. “ Never before have I seen or heard of 
so prodigious an inhabitant of the waters ! surely thou art Bhagavat 
who appearest before me ; the great Heri, whose dwelling was on 
the' waves, and who now, in compassion to thy servant, bearest 
the form of the natives of the deep ! Salutation and praise be to 
thee, O thou first male ! the lord of creation, of preservation, ,and of 
destruction ^ thou art the highest object, O supreme ruler, of us 
thy adorers who piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in 
this world give existence to various beings; yet I am anxious to 
know for what cause that shape has been assumed by thee. Let 
me not, O lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, whose 
perfect benevolence' has been extended to all!"' The lord of the 
universe, out of pure benevolence and ^ compassion to the pious 
monarch, intending to preserve, him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age," returned him the following 
answer. " In seven days from the present time, O thou tamer of 
enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death ; 
but in the midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt thou take all medi- 
cinal herbs, all the variety of seeds, and-accompanied by seven saints^ 
encircled by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious 
ark, and continue in it, secure from the flood, on one immense ocean* 
without light, except the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
the ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten 
it with a large sea serpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee : 
drawing the vessel with thee and thy attendants, I will remain on 
the ocean, O chief of men, until a day of Brahma (a year) shall be 
completely ended." He spake, and vanished from his sight. Saty- 

4 B 2 
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aurata humbly and devoutly waited the awful event, and while he 
was performing grateful sacrifices to Heaven, “ the sea, overwhelm- 
ing Its shores, deluged the whole earth , and it was soon perceived 
to be augmented by showers from immense clouds He still meditat- 
ing on the command of Bhagavat, saw the vessel advancmg, and 
entered it ivitli the chiefs of Brahmins, having carried into it the 
medicinal plants, and conformed to the directions of Hen Alarm- 
ed at the Molence of the waves, and the tossing of the vessel, 
the pious king invoked the assistance of the preserving poiver, 
“ when the god appeared again distmctly on the vast ocean, in the 
form of a fish, blazing hke gold, extendmg a million of leagues, 
with one stupendous horn , on which the king, as he had before 
been commanded by Hen, tied the ship with a cable made of a vast 
serpent (the usual symbol introduced into all the Indian poems), 
and, happy in his preservation, stood praising the destroyer of 
Madhu When the monarch had finished his hymn, the primeval 
male Bhagavat, who watched for his safety on the great expanse 
of water, spoke aloud to his oivn divme essence, pronouncing a 
sacred purana , the substance of which was an infinite mystery, to 
be concealed within the breast of Satyaurata , who, sitting in the 
vessel with his saints, heard the principle of the soul, the Eternal 
Being, proclaimed by the preserving power Then Hen rising, 
together with Brahma, from the destructive deluge, which was 
abated, slew the d-emon Hayagriva, and recovered thesacred books 
Satyaurata instructed in all divine and human knowledge, was ap- 
pointed in the present Calpa, by the favour of Veeshnu, the sev entli 
Menu, sumamed Vaivaswata , but the appearance of a horned fish 
to the religious moinrcli was Afaya, or delusion • 

This epitome of the first Indian history now extant, appeared 
to Sir William Jones not only very curious, but very important , 
since the story, though dressed up in the form of an allegory, 
Aiutlc RacarcheSf toI* I p 33.J 
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proves a primeval tradition in India of tlie mil^rsal Deluge de- 
scribed by Moses, and consequently fixes the precise period of the 
commencement of the genuine Hindoo chronology. 

After exhibiting to the reader this genuine Sanscrit account of 
the destruction of all things living, except those which remained 
with Satyaurata in the ark, I shall present to his view the circum- 
stances most striking and parallel in the. Mosaic account of the 
same grand catastrophe, whence the similarity of the leading in- 
cidents in both will not fail to make a more forcible ipipression 
upon his mind. “ And God saiv that the wickedness oj man was 
great upon the earth. The earth also was corrupt before God, and 
the earth was filled with violence. And God said unto Noah, the end 
of all flesh is come before 7ne * for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and behold I will destroy them with the earth. Make 
thee an ark of Gopher wood : rooms shalt thou make in tJje ark, and 
shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And behold I, even 
do bring a food of waters upon the earth ; but with thee will I esta- 
blish my covenant: and thou shalt come into the ark, thou andihy sons, 
and thy wife,'^ and thy sons wives with thee. And of every living 
thing of all flesh, -two of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep 
them alive with thee : they shall be male and female. Of fowls after 
their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of 
the earth after his kind ; two of every sort shall come unto thee. And 
the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou, and all thy house into the ark ; 
FOR THEE HAVE I SEEN RIGHTEOUS before me in this generation. 
For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights. And it came to pass after seven days, that the 
zvaters of the food were upon the earth. The same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened ; and the waters increased exceedingly upon the earth : 

i 

* “ All thepandeets agree/’ says Sir William, that the wife of Satyaurata, though not 
named, must be understood to have been saved with him.” 
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and all the high hilh that zuere under the whole heaven were covered 
All m whose nostrils was the breath of Ife, of all that were in the dry 
land died And Noah only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark And the waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred 
and fifty days And God remembered Noah * 

The very similar and striking circumstances occurring m these 
two descriptions, suck as the cause assigned for the Deluge, the 
enormous and conhnued impiety of the ante-diluvian race , the 
Deity selecting one righteous family, consistmg of eight personsj 
and that for them superior holiness , the brute animals preserved, 
ascending the ark in pairs , the prediction that in seven days the 
aw ful event should take place , and the extended period of the in- 
undation, are too remarkable to be otherwise accounted for tlian by 
supposmg that the more pure and sublime relation unincumbered 
by the usual allegories and fabulous mythology of the East, was 
inspired by the Divine Author of the Hebrew code of theology , 
and that the less pure was delivered traditionally down from that 
branch of the Noachidte which settled in India, and survived the de- 
struction of the world, commemorated in that ancient record 
So many and so voluminous have been the comments on this part 
of the Mosaic history, there is no necessity for our entenng, in an 
histoncal \ olume, into minute discussions relative to the magmtude 
of the ark, which depended upon the sort of cubit supposed to be 
made use of, whether admitted to have been the geometrical cubit, 
containing six ordmarj cubits, or what is called the sacred cubit, 
\\ Inch IS larger by a hand s-brcadth than the common cubit , nor is 
It ncccssarj for us to examine, at any length, the objection raised 
on the score of the possibihty of collcctmg together and sustainmg, 
dunng so long a period, in one \ cssel, the supposed I’ariety of living 
creatures witli which the earth and aerial regions are stocked, 
for the species of marine, and even amphibious anunals, may, witli- 

• Cencni chap 7 
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out violating reason or religion, be considered as preserved in their 
own particular element. It may, however, be useful to- remark, 
first, that there was no necessity for any active personal exertion 
either on the part of Noah, or as the Jews suppose, of commissioned 
angels, to compel the ummals from the various quarters of the 
globe to assemble in Chaldea and enter the ark, for the climate of 
the ante-diluvian world might, according to a former observation, 
be so temperate and serene, and the constitution of animal nature 
m general so different from what it is at present known to be, as 
to .allow of the residence in that part of Asia of the quadrupeds, 
birds, and serpentine race, which now are only to be found in 
America, and within the limits or neighbourhood of the torrid and 
frozen zones ; and it should be remembered, that m Genesis, vi. 
ver.'so, when'commanded to prepare the cypress bark for their re- 
ception, that Noah is expressly told by the Almighty, two of every 
sort SHALL ;COME utito tjjee'i; ^vihich. of itself utterly overthrows the 
objection. Secondly, the number of species of animals, as has 'been 
clearly proved by one of the most esteemed writers on the subject, 
which on a superficial view may seem to be almost infinite, on 
more accurate discrimination, when such as live in water, such as 
proceed from a mixture of different species, and such as change 
their ^colour, shape, and size, by changing their climate, and 
thence, in different countries, seem to be of different species, when 
in fact, they are not, excepted, is found to be comparatively mode- 
rate ; and thus the whole body might conveniently be stowed, to- 
gether with their provender, in an ark of the allowed dimensions. 
A part of that writer's ingenious observations and deductions are 
here presented to the reader. 

« He that looks upon the stars, as they are confusedly scattered 
up and down in the firmament, will think them to be (as they are 
sometimes styled) innumerable, of so vast a multitude, as not to be 
determined to any set number ; but when all these stars are dis- 
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tmctly reduced mto particular constellations, and described by tben: 
several places, magnitudes, and names, it appears, tbat of those that 
are visible to the naked eye, there are but few more than a thou- 
sand m the whole firmament, and but a little more than half so many 
to be seen at once m any hemisphere It is so likewise in other 
thmgs he that should put the question, how many sorts of beasts, 
or birds, &c there are m the world f would be answered i even by 
such as are otherwise knowmg and learned men, that there are so 
many hundreds of them as could not be enumerated , whereas, upon 
a distmct mquiry mto all such as are yet known, and have been de- 
scribed by credible authors, it will appear, that they are much 
fewer than is commonly imagined, not a hundred sorts of beasts, 
nor two hundred of birds • He then, m proof of his assertion, 
presents the reader with the following curious table of animals 
admitted into the ark by Noah But though we insert the table, 
we must refer the reader to the book itself for the consequent illus- 
trative observations 

• See BUhop WUklni• ** Enay toward! a Real Character and a PhDoJopblcal Languagtf 
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TABLK OF ANIMALS, OF EVERY SPECIES, ADMITTED INTO THE 

ARK OF NOAH. 
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2 Horse 
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2 Lion 
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From these two, preceding and indisputably authentic Asiatic ac- 
counts of the same event, the reader must be convinced of the very 
gross error into which the otherwise respectable Stillingfleet and 
his followers have fallen, in asserting that the Deluge was only 
VOL. I* ' 4 C 
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a partial calamity , for whether we incline to adopt, as the on- 
ginal record, the Mosaic or Indian narration of that event, no- 
thing can be more plam, than tliat alljiesb was destroyed from 
off the earth, .except thoseJhat were with Noah m the arh,_aivd. 
Satyaurata in the bark fabricated by the command of Veeshnu 
ft is the extreme of 'absurdilyalso, toTsupiiOSe, Wilh'WiJodward, 
that the solid matter of which the earth is composed, in the 
course of the short penod of a year, m which the waters co- 
vered the earth, could possibly be reduced to a soft pulp, or 
that Its metallic and mineral substances could be dissolved to 
their original atorris Th6 olive brancli which the dove broiight 
back with her into the ark, is a proof that its surface, though m 
some parts dreadfully shattered and convulsed, was yet m others 
scarcely disturbed, and only suSered 'the devastation naturally at- 
tendant upon an extensive inundation In farther confutation of 
Dr Woodward s assertion, that the whole terrestnal mass was dis 
solved at the Delugej it has been judiciously observed ty Buffon 
himself, that to effect this a second muacle would be necessary, in 
order to invest the watery element with the power of an universal 
dissolvent , mdeed, in that case, and if water were, in fact, an um- 
versal menstruum, how is it possible for shells themselves to have 
been preserved m the entu^ state in which we now &d them?* 
Moses too, it should be observed, only asserts, that all the high 
mountains were covered, he does not say dissolved , if the latter 
had been the case, rapid mdeed must have been the process of the 
crystallization of the renovated mountains of the globe, since so 
early as the seventh mouth, after the commencement of the de- 
luge, we arc informed the ark rested on those of Ararat 
With respect to the remarkable number of eight persons only 
being thus mu^culously preserved from the general destruction. 
It w ould be unjust to omit the foUowmg acute observation of Mr 
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Bryant upon the subject. “ The ark/' says that writer, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Gentile world, was prophetic ; 
and was looked upon as a kind of temple, a place of residence of 
the Deity, in the compass of eight persons." And might not this 
very circumstance have given the first idea to the Indians of the 
grand incarnations of Veeshnu? which, in truth, do not properly 
exceed the number of eight, those of the three Ramas being, in the 
opinion of Sir William Jones, resolvable into one. Mr. Bryant 
proceeds : “ It comprehended all mankind ; and those eight persons 
were thought to be so highly favoured by Heaven, that they were 
looked up to by their posterity with great reverence, and came at 
last to be reputed deities. ’Hence in the ancient mythology of 
Egypt, there were precisely eight gods ; of these the sun was the 
chief, and was said first to have reigned. Some made Vulcan the 
first kiiig ; others Pan. But herein is no inconsistency ; they were 
titles of the same deity, the sun : and wlien divine honours began 
to be paid to men, the Amonians conferred these titles upon the 
great patriarch as well as upon his son Amon . And, as in the histo- 
ries of their kings, the Egyptians were able to trace the line of their 
descent upwards to these ancient personages ; the names of the 
latter were by these means prefixed to those lists ; and they ere 
in after times thought to have reigned in that country. This was 
the celebrated Ogdoas of Egypt, which their posterity held in 
such high veneration, that they exalted them to the heavens, and 
made their history the chief subject of their sphere.""^ 

In another part of that elaborate work, and in direct corrobo- 
ration of all that has already been urged in regard to a more an-* 
cient sphere, and asterisms pointing to a more noble mythology, 
Mr. Bryant observes, that the Egyptians did, in 'reality, make 
the history of the Ogdoas the chief subject of the sphere. This 

f Analysis, vol. II. p. 433. ■ i ^ 
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wjU appear very manifest from thejr symbolical representation of 
their solar system , of which Martianus Capella (Satyric 1 a ) 
has transmitted to us a very cunous specimen “ Ibi (m systemate 
solari) quandatn navem totius naturae cursibus diversa cupiditate 
moderantem, cunctdque flammarum congestione plenissimam, et 
beatiB circumactam mercibus conspicunus cui nautae septan, ga^ 
mam tamen suique similes, pnesidebant In eadem vero rate fons 
quidam lucis asthereae, arcanisque fluoribus manans, m totius mun- 
di lumina fundebatur Thus we find that they esteemed the ark 
an emblem of the system of the heavens And when they began 
to distinguish the stars in the firmament, and to reduce them to 
particular constellations , there is redson to think, that most of 
theastensms were formed with the like reference For although' 
the delineations of the sphere have by the Greeks, through whom 
■we receive them, been greatly abused, yet there still remams 
sufficient evidence to shew that such reference subsisted In par- 
ticular the watery sign Aquarius, and the great efiusion of that 
element, as it is depicted in the sphere, undoubtedly related to 
this history ' * 

After an attentive consideration of these vanous circumstances 
m the history of the first Indian or fish Avatar, we are naturally 
led to examine the parallel traits in that of the other piscator 3 r' 
deities of Asia , one of the most distinguished of whom, next to the 
Chaldean Dagon himself, or Cannes, previously considered, is the 
Syrian Atergatis, a name which the learned Selden -}• derives 
from two Phoenician words, Addir Dag, the magmficent fish, and 
who is doubtless the Derceto, or whale fish of the Greeks “ Ibi," 
saj s Phn} , " prodigiosa Atergatis , Grmcis autem Derceto dicta vi- 
dctur This symbohcal deity so far differed from the Oannea of 

• Analjili rol. Jl P 144, + SeUm it Do Sprfj, p. 
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Chaldea, that the superior part of the sacted animal was female, 
having the face and breasts of a woman ; whereas Veeshnu and 
Dagon are male from the waist upwards. Dagon, however, was 
not only a Chaldean deity, but was adored by the maritime na- 
tion of the Phoenicians as their principal divinity, and fishes were 
sacred to him. The Philistines also held this deity in profound 
veneration, and it was at his superb temple at Gaza that the God 
of Judah, when his ark was placed there, showed his supreme 
po\\er over the false gods of the heathens, by dashing to the 
ground the mutilated object of their superstition. It was at Gaza 
too, that the shorn but still athletic Samson, took a severe re- 
venge upon the fish-god, and his votaries, by pulling down upon 
their heads that sumptuous shrine, whither they had brought 
him for the purposes of pastime and insult ; and ample, indeed, 
must that shrine have been, since no less than three thousand vic- 
.,tims perished in its ruins. Finally, the Philistines of Ashdod, the 
Azotus of the Greeks, worshipped this deity in a splendid temple 
called Beth-Dagon, which was ultimately destroyed by Jonathan, 
a general of the Maccabees. 

I have already observed, that the fish-god of the ancient Egyp- 
tian zodiac, (engraved in this Volume,) long before Sir William 
Jones's discoveries in India had decidedly marked theMatsya Ava- 
,tar for an allegory of the Noachic Deluge, bears an exact resem- 
blance to Veeshnu in that incarnation. The Pisces of the zodiac 
must, therefore, be ranked among the mythological figures of an- 
tiquity corroborative of that event, and the very curious and re- 
markable account given by Hyginus, in his Coelum Poetico-As- 
tronomicum, of the origin of that sign, according to the Syrian 
mythology, is a wonderful attestation of the justice of the appli- 
cation ; for he -informs us, that Venus and her son (that is, in 
.other words, Isis and Horus), under the form of fishes,, concealed 
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tliems^ves in Syria, to escape the fiirious pursuit of Typhon, 
another name for “ Pisce latmt Venus • Hence it arose 

that the Syrians abstamed from eating fish, smce the body of a fish 
was, for a tune, the abode of the deity, who, as ManiLus also m- 
forms us, “ mseruitque sues squamosis piscibus ignes -f- From the 
for^ouig, and a vanety of parallel circumstances, I am inclined 
to thmk that the Chaldaic Cannes, the Phoenician and Philistian 
Dagon, and the Pisces of the Syrian and Egyptian zodiac, were the 
same deity with the Indian V eeshnu in his first mcamation, and they 
all deadedly pomt to him, who, for a whole year, tenanted the 
watery deep Diodorus Siculus plamly alludes to this Syrian divi- 
nity when he informs us, that “ at Ascalon, a city of Syria, was a 
Sacred pool full of fishes, and that near it was the celebrated temple 
of Dercetus , J while Lucian s account, already detailed, of the 
grand festival annually celebrated in Syria, and called the descent 
into tie lake, bannot otherwise be considered than as unmediately 
allusive to the unmersion of all hvmg 


GEKERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THE 
INDIAN AVATARS, WITH PARTICULAR STRICTURES ON THAT 
OF THE MATSYA. 

The path of the sun, the great preserving power of antiquity, and 
the brightest symbol of the Deity, among the constellations , but m 
particular his passage through the signs of the zodiac , and the situa 
tion at various intervals, during the revolution of past ages, of the 
solstitial and equinoctial colurcs,are ever to be considered m all an- 
cient retrospective mvestigation of Onental history To an astro 
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nomical origin are, doubtless, to be traced the appellatives which dis- 
tinguish the greater Avatars of India, and the intelligence plainly 
intended to be conveyed is of a chronological kind ; those appel- 
latives suggesting that the particular Avatar in question took 
place when the sun was passing through such a constellation in 
the heavens, or at the moment when the solstitial and equinoctial 
points were in such positions as are shadowed out by the sidereal 
titles which they respectively bear. That the Hindoos did, with 
minute accuracy, and almost religious scrupulosity, attend to the 
relative situation of the heavenly bodies, and refer to them in their 
chronological details, when they wished to note the exact epoch 
of great national events, is evident from their having fixed, with 
such precision, the period of the world’s commencement (as men- 
tioned in page 143 preceding), when there was a conjunction of all 
the planets in the beginning of Mesha, oi\the Ram; and that of 
the Call yug, or present age, as there also stated, to the 18th of 
February, in the year 301s before the Christian aera, when there 
happened another planetary conjunction, besides the remarkable 
event of an eclipse of the moon. That they continued this vigilant 
attention to the position of the heavenly phaenomena, in every 
period of their ancient empire, is indisputably apparent from two 
important actual observations, made at very remote agras, by two 
highly celebrated astronomers; the first a Muni, or holy man, 
who flourished near three thousand years ago ; and the second 
named Varaha, who lived about the 500th year of the Christian 
asra. This interesting account of an observation made, as the 
first of these was, in ages so long antecedent to that in which 
Eudoxus, the first known Grecian -observer obthe position of the 
colures, flourished, is thus related by Sir William Jones, in his 
very learned Supplemental Essay on the Indian Chronology. 
After presenting his readers with the Sanscrit original, in proof 
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of the veracity of his assertions, he adds the subsequent verbal trans^ 
lation 

“ Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
Aslesha,* the northern m the first degree of Dhanisht ha,-t- by what 
13 recorded m former sastras. At present one solstice is in the 
first degree of Carcata,J and the other m the first of Macara that 
which IS recorded not appearing, a change must have happened , 
and the proof arises from ocular demonstration , that is, by ob- 
serving the remote object and its marks, at the rising or setting 
of the sun, or by the marks, in a large graduated circle, of the 
shadow s mgress and egress The sun, by turning back without 
havmg reached Macara, destroys the south and the west , by turn-' 
mg back without having reached Carcata, the north and east By 
returning, when he has just passed the winter solstitial point, he 
j makes wealth secure and gram abundant, sinqe he moves thus 
accordmg to nature , but the sun, by movmg unnaturally, excites 
terror 

“ Now the Hmdoo astronomers agree, that the 1st January, 
1790, was m the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth penod, 
at the begiiinmg of which, they say, the equinoctial pomts were 
m die first degrees of Mesha and Tula , but they are also of opi- 
nion, that the vernal equmox oscillates fi-om the third of Mina to 
the twenty-seventh of Mesha, and back agam m 7200 years, which 
they divide mtofour padas, and consequently that it moves, m the 
two intermediate padas, from the first to the twenty-seventh of 
Mcsha,andback agam in 3600 years, the colure cuttingtheir ecliptic 
m the first of Mesha, which coincides with the first of Aswmi, at 
the beginning of evety such oscillatory penod Varaha, sur- 

• A innir trttritm, roenung tit fire rtari In Ort (ire ind mint of the Lion 
f Tb« tame meaning fonr In tbe zna of Aqnanai 
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named Mihira, or the sun, from his knowledge of astronomy, and 
usually distinguished by the title of Acharya, or teacher of the 
* Veda, lived confessedly when the Caliyuga was far advanced ; and 
since, b}'- actual observation, he found the solstitial points in the 
first degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoctial points were 
at the same time in the first of Mesha and Tula : he lived, 
therefore, in the year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before the first Januar}'’, 1790, that is, about the year 499 of 
our sera. This date corresponds with the ayanansa, or precession, 
calculated by the rule of the Suryasiddhanta ; for 19° 21' 54'' would 
be the precession of the equinox in 1291 years, according to the 
Hindoo computation of 54" annually, which gives us the origin of 
the Indian zodiac nearly ; but, b}^ Newton's demonstrations, 
which agree as well with the phsenomena, as the varying density of 
our eaith will admit, the equinox recedes about 50" every year, 
and has receded 17° 55' 50'' since the time of Vahara, which gives 
us more nearly in our own sphere, the first degree of Mesha, than 
in that of the Hindoos. By the observation recorded in older sastras, 
the equinox had gone back 23° 20', or about ibSo years had inter- 
vened, between the age of the Muni and that of the modern astro- 
nomer : the former observation, therefore, must have been made 
about 2971 years before 1st January, 1790, that is 1181 before 
Christ. 

“ We come now to the commentary, which contains information 
of the greatest importance. By former sastras are meant, says 
Bhattoptala, the books of Parasara and of other Munis ; and he 
then cites from the Parasara Sanhita, the following passage, which 
is in modulated prose, and in a style much resembling that of the 
Vedas. 

« The season of Sisira is from the first of Dhanisht'ha to the 
middle of Revati ; that of Vasanta from the middle of Revati to 
the end of Rohini ; that of Grishma from the beginning of Mrigra- 
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siras to the middle of Aslesha , that of Versha from the middle of 
Aslesha to the end of Hasta , that of Sarad from the first of Chitra 
to the middle of Jyesht ha, that of Hemanta from the middle of 
Jyesht ha to the end of Sravana 

« This account of the six Indian seasons, each of which is co- 
extensive with two signs, or four lunar stations and a half, places 
the solstitial points, as Varaha has asserted, m tfie first degree of 
Dhanisht ha, * and the middle, 6r 6° 40', of Aslesha, -f- while the 
equmoctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharani J and 3" so' 
of Visac ha,§ but, in the tune of Varaha, the solstitial colure passed 
through the 10th degree of Punarvasu j] and 3° so' of Uttarashara,! 
while the equinoctial colure cut the Hindoo echptic in the first of 
Aswini** and 6° 40' of Chitra, -|~f- or the Yoga and only star of 
that mansion, which, by the way, b mdubitably the spike of the 
'Vnpn, from the known longitude of which all other points m the 
Indian zodiac may be computed It cannot escape nobce, that 
Parasara does not use m this passage the phrase at present, which 
occurs m the text of Variiha , so that the places of the colures 
might have been ascertamed before his time, and a considerable 
change might have happened m then true position, without any 
change m the plirases bj which the seasons were distinguished , 
as our popular language in astronomy remains unaltered, though 
the zodiacal asterisms are now removed a whole sign from the 
places where they have left their names it is manifest, neverthe- 
less, that Parasara must have written wthm twelve centuries 

•Saslttinul. t Lro t TaH of tht Kara J Libra. H Gtrslnl 

^ Cipnconr or rather as It It In the oilgituil Sanscrit sea monster t sshich may be the 
homed Bsh in which Veeshnn was Incamatet and It Is cjrtremeljr temarkahlc that this month 
nearly apdes mth the period of the hd^ht of the Mosaic deluge Many of the above names 
are those of the lunar mansions svhlch may cause a little confusion to the reader and 
tbcTtfore I have mentioned the European signs consonant to them Uttarashaim properly 
means two start In the horn of Malar, or our Capricorn 

•* Head of the Ram 4 f Spike of Virgo 
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before the beginning of oiir aera, and that single fact leads to yery 
momentous consequences in regard to the system of Indian his- 
tory and literature/'^ 

From this early attention of tlie Indian astronomers to the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, during the grand events which the stars 
were supposed to influence, it is impossible to avoid supposing that 
the fish of the zodiac was actually alluded to in this incarnation, 
and information intended, by this fable, to be conveyed to posterity 
that the Deluge, according to their annals, took place in that sea- 
son of the year when the sun was in the sign of Mina, or Pisces, 
though I admit that does not appear from sacred, and other Ori- 
ental records, to have been the precise fact. According to the best 
chronologers, that event took place under an autumnal sign, whereas 
Pisces is a vernal sign ; for the ancient Egyptian year began in 
September, and consequently the 17th day of the second month, 
when Noah*s flood commenced, must have been the beginning of 
our November, when the sun was in Scorpio, the old symbolical 
asterisra of Typhon {deluge), the foe of Osiris and inundator of 
Egypt.- The very curious account which we read in Plutarch 

and other ancient writers, of the gods concealing themselves under 

- \ 

the form of different animals to avoid the fury of Typhon, is pro- 
bably only a corruption of these astronomical traditions of the 
elder empire of India, whose sons, as we shall hereafter learn from 
Mr. Wilford, contrary to the original supposition, that the Indians ' 
never had emigrated, visited Egypt in the earliest ages after the dis- 
persion. Those animals were, doubtless, the symbolical ones 
which form the zodiacal asterisms, as Jupiter in the Ram, Osiris in 
the Bull, P.an in the Goat, &c. while Typhon himself seems to have 
been canonized in the dreary Scorpion. It is possible, as I have 
before hinted, that all the incarnations of Veeshnu may allude to 
the power of the sun in his passage through the several constella- 

\ • Asiatic Researches, vol. II, j>, 400. ' 
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tions, during the revolution of uncounted ages, which the Hindoos 
conceive to have elapsed , and as the Synan Venus was constellated 
in the Fish, so might the chief deity of India shine forth in the 
same asterism In fact, if the reader will cast his eye on the Egyp- 
tian zodiac, he will find ui the twelfth astensm a figure portrayed, 
exactly resembling that form under which the Veeshnu of India 
and the Atergatis or Dagon of Chaldea, are respectively desig- 
nated in those sculptures and paintings, in which are transmitted 
down to posterity the mythological conceptions of the Syrians and 
the Indians Concerning the occasion of the constellating of the 
Syrian goddess m Pisces, what we read in Hyginus is not a little 
remarkable, and is plainly connected with the Egyptian mythology, 
viz tliat Venus took that form to avoid the fury with which she was 
pursued by the enraged Typhon, and threw herself, with her two 
sons, Cupid and Adonis, into thenver Euphrates , Adonis was lost, 
but Cupid was preserved, and the surviving mother and son were 
afterwards exalted to the constellation m the heavens On this ac- 
count Ovid aflSrms that the Syrian nation ever thought it impious 
to regale upon^fi 

— — -Nefu ducunt gcjns boc Imponm mcmif 
Nec rialiru ttmidi piscibxt ors Syn • 

Hyginus also observes, that the fish styled Notius, saved Isis 
(nature) m great extremity , “ pro quo beneficio siraulaclirum 
piscis, et ejus filiorura, inter astra constituit -f- From these circum- 
stances, and the striking analogy that runs through the whole of 
the relation, it is evident tliat there exists a connection in the an- 
cient history of thoSe countries, and tliat astronomy usurps a very 
considerable portion of all Oriental history whatsoever 

If, however, the reader should not be inclined to give credit to 
this representation, because the penod m which the sun enters 
Pisces docs not accurately correspond with the Mosaic ®ra of the 

* Oddn Fait, Ilb a L 474 4 Hyglm Pocticon Aitronomlcon, p j^Oo 
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Deluge, in the. account which we have before given from Baillf, 
citing the ancient boohs of the Persians, that the epoch of their 
empire, which was founded by Elam, commenced when the star 
called Aldebaran, or the eye of tlie bull, and that denominated 
the heart of the Scorpion, were exactly in the two equinoxes ; 
cii'cumstances so particularly agreeing, as to time, with the general 
superstitious veneration paid to the bull over Asia, about the dilu- 
vian asra, with what we have remarked concerning the bull, sacred 
^to Osiris, and the ark itself being called as well as the 

flood commencing in the dreary autumnal month of Scorpio, or 
November, which in Egypt was the symbol of Typhon ; from this 
fact, we sa}^ recorded in the most ancient Persian records, it will 
farther appear that the situation of the equinoctial points in the 
heavens was vigilantly attended to by the Asiatic historians. Wlien, 
however, we farther read, that at the same period the heart of the 
Lion and the southern Fish were in or very near the two solstices,'^ 
and when we find both a Fish Avatar, and a Sing, or Lion Avatar, 
among the four first of these incarnations of Veeshnu, we cannot be 
at a loss for the signification, nor does any explanation of the title, 
whatsoever may be averred concerning the fact recorded under it, so 
well agree with all the other attendant circumstances, as that of 
considering it to be of astronomical origin. 

There are also two other remarkable fishes designated in the 
sphere, and both of them belonging to the number' of the forty- 
eight old constellations. The first is the Dolphin, concerning 
which, as air ancient Hindoo ast^rism under the name of Sisumara, 
or sea-hog, which is, in fact, the proper designation of the figure, 
-but which we call the Dolphin, though not in the least resembling 
that species of fish, so much has already occurred in a former chapter : •f' 
the second is the Cetus, or whale, both of which are situated near 
the zodiac, and either of these might have been the supposed tempo- 

See page 267 of this Volume. f See page 220. 
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rary abode of the solar deity, the symbol of a nobler Numen, shin- 
ing forth, m the full splendour of benevolence, upon the perishing 
race of mortals Tlie Grecian fable of Orion preserved from de- 
struction on the back of the dolphin, is m all probabibty onlv a 
mutilation of the more ancient event of Menu saved by the Matsya , 
and from this, it is more likely than from any other source, has 
arisen the very ancient opinion tliat dolpliins have always been 
very friendly to the human race 


THE VARA AVATAR, OB SECOND INCARNATION OF VEESHNU IN THE 
FORM OF A BOAR 

We have already remarked the remote date to which, whether 
true or false, the Mahabbarat lays claim , it is undoubtedly the 
oldest existing production of an historical kind m India, and may 
well be supposed to contain many authentic documents immediately 
referring to the earliest events We have already, m page 4^5, given 
the account of a great earthquake and convulsion, that shivered to 
a considerable extent and depth a rocky portion of the Coroman- 
del coast, near tlie spot on which the ancient city of Mahabalipoor 
and the pagodas, called the seven pagodas, were erected , and that 
the rum was completed, according to the traditional records of the 
Brahmins, by a destructive uiundation We also reported, from 
Mr Chambers, citing the Mahabbarat, that a gigantic prinpe, or 
daemon, the ancestor of him who founded Maliabalipoor, rolled up 
the earth into the form of a shapeless mass, and carried it down to 
the abjss, whither Vceshnu followed him in the shape of a noo, 
killed him w ith his tusks, and replaced the earth m its onginal 
situation This was considered as plainly alluding to the events of 
the Vara Avatar, exactly as the reader will find it engraved in the 
plate of the second incarnation of Veeshnu in this Volume The 



destruction of Mahabalipoor likewise, that great city which at- 
tempted to vie in grandeur with the cities of the gods, is well 
deserving notice, for it was effected by a special mandate sent to 
Indra, the god of the firmament, to let loose his billows and over- 
flow the place, which being annexed to the story, might be a ti’a- 
ditional fragment of history, connected with that of a greater De- 
luge. That it actually was so indeed, is rendered exceedingly 
probable by the subsequent remark of the writer, that the only 
records of great events and ancient revolutions possessed by the 
Brahmins, are wrapped up in these allegorical tales.’^ It is also 
necessary, however reluctant I may be to crowd these pages with 
repetition, to bring again before his view the following passage? 
relative to this Avatar, immediately translated by Mr. Halhed 
from the Puranas, and supposed by him to relate to the creation, 
and so it should appear from the general tenor of that Purana ; 

' but which is more generally considered, by Indian historians, as 
allusive to the Deluge. 

The whole earth, we are there informed, was covered with water, 
Brahma again resumed his posture of contemplation and penance, 
to obtain the means of raising up the earth ; and poured forth the 
following prayer to the throne of the Almighty, in profound hu- 
mility of soul. “ Oh, Bhagavat ! since thou broughtest me from 
nonentity into existence, for a particular purpose, accomplish by- 
I thy benevolence that purposed In this situation, by the power of 
God, there issued from the essence of Brahma, a being shaped like 
a boar, white, and exceedingly small ; this being, in the space of 
one hour, grew to the size of an elephant of the largest magnitude, 
and remained in the air. Brahma was astonished on beholding 
this figure, and discovered by the force of internal penetration, that 
it could be nothing biit the power of the Omnipotent, which had 
assumed a body and become visible. He now felt that God is alU 
♦ Consult the whole passage and subset^uent remarks in page 455, et se(j, . 
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and that aU is from bim, and dll in hm, and said to Mareechee 
and his sons (attendant genii), a wonderful animal has emanated 
from my essence , at first of the smallest size, it has m one hour 
increased to this enormous bulk, and without doubt it is a portion 
of the Almighty Power They were engaged in this conversation 
when that Vara, or boar-form, suddenly uttered a sound like the 
loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, and shook all the 
quarters of the universe, but stiU, under this dreadful awe of 
heaven, a certam w onderful divine confidence secretly animated the 
hearts of Brahma, Mareechee, and the other genu, who immediately 
began praises and thanksgivmgs That Vara figure hearing the 
power of the Vedas and Mantras from their mouths, again made 
a loud noise, and became a dreadful spectacle. Shakmg the full- 
flowing mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and erect- 
ing the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed his two most 
exceedingly white tusks , then rollmg around his wine-coloured 
eyes, and erecting his tail, he descended from the region of the 
am, and plunged head foremost in the water The whole body 
of Water was convulsed by the motion, and began to nse m waves, 
while the guardian spmit of the sea, beuig terrified, began to trem- 
ble for his domain, and cry out for quarter and mercy At this 
the devotees and reyshees agam commenced their praises in honour 
of Bhagaiat, who, by one glance of his eye, illummed the whole 
world of water As the power of the Omnipotent had assumed 
the body of Vara, on that account he condescended to use the par- 
ticular instinct of that animal, and began to smell about, that he 
might discover the place where the earth was submerged At 
length having divided the water, and arriving at the bottom, he 
saw the earth lying, a mighty juid barren stratum , tlien he took 
up the ponderous globe (freed from the water), and raised it high 
on his tusk — one w ould say it was a beautiful lotos blossoming on 
the tip of his tusk In a moment, with one leap coming to tlie 
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surface, by the all-directing power of the omnipotent Creator, he 
spread it, like a carpet, on the face of the water, and then vanished 
from the sight of Brahma/"’^ In this description it will be observ- 
ed, the animal itself is brought forward as the agent in this Ava- 
tar ; but in the annexed engraving, that agent is poitrayed as a hu- 
man figure, with the head only of a boar, on the tusks of which the 
earth rests, while his feet trample on the malignant d^mon, who had 
rolled up as a scroll, and carried away the earth, vanquished by his 
superior power. The print, therefore, copied from the pagodas, 
seems more aptly than the record, to express the true sentiments of 
the Indians on this subject ; but still the idea of its allusion to a new 
creation, is not without support, on the basis of their known doctrine 
of the successive destruction of the world by water and fire, and its 
consequent renovation by Almighty power and benevolence. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPLANAl ION OF THE VARA AVATAR. 

In the astronomical survey of this Avatar, one circumstance is 
exceedingly deserving of remark, that whereas, in the Egyptian 
mythology, Osiris is said to have been slain by Typhon in the 
month of Athyr, or November, when the sun was in Scorpio (a 
proof that Typhon, or the evil genius of Egypt, was intended to 
be designated by that symbolical asterism) so Adonis (that is the 
sun again), in the mythology of Syria, is said to have been killed 
by A BOAR ; and though we may not be able to pierce to the bot- 
tom of this astronomical allegory in India, yet we may rest as- 
sured, that a great portion of astronomical history is included in 
it, from the general analogy, subsisting between the mythological 
details of the two countries. But let us inquire more ,particu- 
larly into the meaning of this ingenious fable of Adonis being 
killed by an enraged boar. The Syrian month Haziran, in which 

* ■\''idc page 409 . 
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that event happened, is denved from the Chaldaic root Hazir, or 
Hazira, signifying siis, porous, a hog, and the sun finishing his 
course, or apparent annual circle, when Sinus rose hehacally, wh ich , 
in very ancient penods, took place in the same month , that cir- 
cumstance gave birth to the ingenious allegory of the young and 
beautiful Adonis being killed by a boar That this is no idle con- 
jecture, may be proved from the ceremomous rites that took place 
at the great annual festival most pompously celebrated in honour 
of Adonis, both in Syria and Phoenicia, and which are m truth the 
counterpart of those of Osais and Isis in Egypt These are amply 
detailed both by Lucian and Macrobms, m the Dea Syria of the 
former, and the Saturnalia of the latter • The festival itself lasted 
eight days, durmg the first part of which the whole city of Bj bios, 
near which ran the nver Adonis, a river that at a certam season of 
the year is affirmed to liavebeenstamed of a red colour, m memory 
of the slam Adonis, whose wounds, mflicted by the boar, were 
washed in that stream, was clothed in sable, and plunged in the 
deepest affliction In different quarters of the city were placed 
on biers images, beautiful, but lifeless, of the youth who had 
thus perished by the tooth of a relentless savage in the flower 
of his age Around these images were assembled crowds of frantic 
women, who, arrayed in mourning vestments, poured forth the 
most bitter lamentations, and occasionally sung the most doleful 
songs,and this first part of the solemnity was called his aipcaie-fuis, or 
disappearance These gloomy ntes continued for seven days and 
during that interval Adonis was supposed to have resided with Pro- 
serpine, who w as also enamoured ofhun, in the infernal regions , but 
on the last, or eighth day of the festival, the universal sorrow was 
converted into unbounded hdanty , and the most festive, and often 
the most obscene rites, of the Phallic kind, proclaimed the restora- 
tionpf Adonis to the realms of life and light this concluding part of 

• Lucun de Dca Sjna* p 3561 tad Macroh. Satuiu p 180 
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the festival was denominated Eupetr;^, or the discovery. The mea 
ing of all this is plainly to be found in astronomical science. T 
loss of the sun's light, during hi$ visit to the inferior hemisphe 
in the brumal season, figuratively described as a residence with Pt 
serpine, and so similar to the slumber of Veeshnu during the ra 
season, and the return of his gladdening beam in the vernal quart 
are, doubtless, intended to be shadowed out in this Oriental fable. 

How widely throughout the East was diffused this custom 
lamenting Adonis slain by the boar, or, in other words, the s 
' finishing his apparent annual course in the month Haziran, is e 
dent from the deep and criminal devotion of the idolatrous Je 
to this ancient sidereal superstition, so frequently and express 
anathematized in Scripture. It is to this festival in particular tl 
Ezekiel alludes, when in the prophetic vision described in hiseigh 
chapter, so i*epeatedly cited by me during a former survey of t 
superstitions of Asia, which are all accurately depicted in the coui 
of it, the inspired sage thus expresses himself : then he broug 

Tne to the door of the gate of the Lord 5 house, which was towai 
the north (the region of Assyria) ; and behold, there sate worn 
weeping for Thammuz! By Thammuz the commentators unm 
sally agree that Adonis is meant, and, by the grief of the worn 
the doleful plaints usual at his festival. Now Thammuz is t 
Hebrew name of their fourth month, that of June, when the si 
enters into Cancer, on which account the Jewish astronomers d 
nommate his entrance into that sign Tecupha Thammus, period 
Tammuz ; and though this, doubtless, was not the season of t 
year when the festival of Adonis was originally instituted, yet 
the alteration which during a long revolution of ages could i 
fail to have taken place through all the zodiacal astensms, owii 
.to ,the precession of the equinoxes, which, it has been before o 
served, is after the rate of seyenty-one years and a half to a degr< 
the variation as to the period of ohsei'ving the festival may 
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ejisfly Accounted for Mr Costard, who had never heard of this 
Indian Avatar, confirms all that I have offered on this subject, in 
thefollowmgpassagein his short treatise on the Rise of Astronomy, 
which I beg leave to present verbatim to the reader 

To signify the sun s contmuatice six months in the northern 
signs, and six in the southern, the ancients seem to have feigpied 
that Adonis passed six months in the arms of Venus, and six in the 
arms of Proserpine The same sort of astronomical fiction may 
possibly be carried on in the story of his being killed by a boar 
By bemg killed, perhaps, may be meant nothing more than the 
loss f ■ his heat, which loss is greatest when he is in Capricorn 
instead of which, in the most ancient Egyptian sphere, there might 
be drawn a boar , the astensms havmg been dravvn differently 
among different nations • 

Such was Costard s sagacious observation fifty years ago, which 
modem discoveries have proved to be just , for though the boar 
did not form one of the E^ptian zodiacal asterisras, yet it is now 
known to have been designated on a more ancient zodiac, in the 
astronomical system of an elder nation, the Hindoos , since, by 
reverting to page sSy preceding, the reader will perceive that 
a BOAR s HEAD (the head for the animal, as the horns of Anes 
for the ram) fills the place of the 18th division of the second 
senes of lunar astensms on the table of the Nac Shattra, or 
mansions of the moon It is also deserving the attentive notice 
of the Indian astronomer, that the whole animal itself is enu- 
merated among those of the Chinese solar zodiac, of which it 
makes the tiielfth astcrism, copied from the authentic volume of 
Kcmpfcr, in tliessad page of this history , and there is reason to 
think that the ancient Cliincse astronomy is a remnant of the sci- 
ence of the Noachidai, or, as we have now proved the identity of 
the race, the first Asiatic descendants of Satyaurata Menu, \>ho, 

• Cottinl on tht RIic of Astronomy, In ha four Letten to Mirtln Folia, E»i p 49* 
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migrating early from Armenia, peopled the whole eastern regio 
of Asia. 

In the plate of the Indian or Oriental zodiac, the reader wii 
observe that Jupiter is engraved performing his tedious revolution 
mounted on the back of a boar, wliich, doubtless, has a reference t« 
the boar of the ancient sphere, since the allusion is otherwise in 
comprehensible ; and whosoever will cast his eye upon the figure c 
VeeshiiLi, in the plate of the Vara Avatar annexed, and compar^ 
it with that of the Canis Anubis, or more properly the Cynoce- 
phalus, or dogVhead Numen, engraved or painted upon the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, must be struck with the great resemblance 
of the design of these symbolical animals, and be convinced that 
they owe their origin to some very ancient and intimate connec- 
tion between the historical records and mythological notions of 
the two nations. The result, therefore^ of these astronomical 
strictures is, that this fragment of very ancient Indian history 
comprehends, at once, a moral, chronological^ and astronomical 
truth, viz. that the earth was snatched from the. grasp of Destruc- 
tion, shadowed out under the symbol of a gigantic daemon, and 
rescued from the waters of the deluge, by the immediate interposi- 
tion of Providence, when the sun had entered into the ancient, 
but obsolete, constellation of the boar ; from the waters of that 
deluge, which commenced when the sun was in the aq[uatic asterisncL 
of Pisces. 


THE COURMA AVATAR, OR THIRD INCARNATION OF 'VEESHNU IN' 
THE FORM OF A TORTOISE, TO SUPPORT THE EARTH AFTER , 

LTS EMERSION FROM THE OCEAN. ' " 

Having rather -extensively considered this third Jncarnation of 
Veeshnu in the Indian Antiquities, the reader will not be surprised; 
at my occasionally adopting, in the course of this description of it,. 



the very words of that narration, since I can sdect none more ex- 
pressive of my meaning, or illustrative of the Avatar itself 

There is a volume m the possession of the Society of Antiquaries 
m London, presented, I believe, by Mr Hastings, which is entirely 
upon the subject of the mne mcarnations of Veeshnu Among 
other delmeations, there is one which exhibits a very accurate dis- 
play of the events of the Couhma Avatae, or Veeshnu s descent 
in the form of a tortoise, to support the earth smkmg m the ocean, 
as well as of the cunous Indian historical fable of the Soors and 
Assoors chummg that ocean with the mountam Mandar ^ Around 
this vast mountam the serpent Asookee is there represented • as 
twined in dreadful folds, by way of a rope, at the head and tail of 
which those imaginary beings are pulling with all their might, to 
make the churned deep di^orge the preaous things swallowed up 
in a certam great deluge. The above circumstances are thus related 
in Mr WiUans s translation of the Mababbarat, and the reader 
will find It m page 146 of the Geeta This account, adduced 
immediately from such respectable authonty, as Mr Wilkins 
undoubtedly is, will at once serve to gratify curiosity from the 
fountain head of Indian authentic mtelligeiice, and afford a spe- 
cimen of the romantic style in which that first and most celebrated 
Indian history, not yet presented *10 the public, is wntten 
TheSoors, or good genii, bemg assembled in solemn consultation 
upon the sparkling summit of tlie great golden mountain Meku, or 
S0M1.IEIE, asserted, in the Geographical Dissertation, to be situated 
in the centre of our globe, and to be of the altitude of at least 16,000 
yojANs,-)- were meditating the discovery of the amreeta, or water 
of immortality, under which all^ory is shadowed out the reani- 
mation of nature after the general desolation made by the deluge 
The sea was to be deeply agitated by the impetuous rotation of 

• See the engranng annexed which b in part copied injin it, 

+ The rojAji k jm indent Indian meatare inexttatihoutifonrfnllc* 
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the mountain Mandar ; but, as the united hands of Dewtahs were 
unable to remove this mountain, they wen t before V eeshnu, whp was 
sitting with Brahma, and addressed them in these words : “ Exert, 
sovereign beings, your mbst superior wisdom to remove the 
mountain Mandar, and employ your utmost power for our good."' 
Veeslmu and Brahma having replied, It shall be according to 
your wish •/' He, with the lotos eye, directed the king of serpents 
to appear. Ananta arose, and was instructed in that work by 
Brahma, and commanded by Narayen to perform it. Then Ananta, 
by his power, took up that king of mountains, together with all 
its forests and every inhabitant thereof, and the Soors accompanied 
him into the presence of the Ocean, whom they addressed, saying, 
“ We will stir up thy waters to obtain the Amreeta — and the 
lord of the waters replied, “ let me also have a share, seeing I am 
to bear the violent agitations that will be caused by the whirling 
of the mountain.^" Then the Soors and Assoors spake unto Courma- 
RAjAH, the king of the tortoises, upon the strand of the ocean, and 
said, “ my lord is able to be the supporter of this mountain.’'" The 
tortoise replied, be it so T" and it was placed upon his back. 

I 

“ So^ the mountain being set upon the back of the tortoise, 
Eendra began to whirl it about as it were a machine. The moun- 
tain Mandar served as a churn,, and the serpent Vasookee for the 
rope ; and thus, in former days, did the Dewtahs, the Assoors, and 
the Danoos, begin to stir up the waters of the ocean for the dis- 
covery of the Amreeta The mighty Assoors were employed on 
the side of the serpent's head, whilst all the Soors assembled about 
his tail. Ananta, that sovereign Di:w,.stood near Narayen. 

“ They now pull forth the serpent’s head repeatedly, and as often 
let it go : while there issued from his mouth, thus violently draw- 
ing to and fro by the Soors and Assoors, a continual stream of fire, 
and smoke, and wind ; which ascending in thick clouds, replete with 
lightning, it began.to rain down upon the heavenly bands, ,who were 
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already fatigued with their labour, whdst a shower of flowers was 
shaken from the top of the mountam, covenng the heads of all, 
both Soors and Assoors In the mean time ibe roaring of the ocean, 
whilst violently agitated with the whirling of the mountain Maiidar 
by the Soots and Assoors, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud 
Thousands of the various productions of the waters were torn to 
pieces by the mountam, and confounded with the bnjiy flood , and 
every specific bemg of the deep, and all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth were annihilated whilst, from the vio- 
lent agitation of the mountam, the forest trees were dashed agamst 
each other, and preapitatedfrom its utmost height, with all the birds 
thereon , from the violent confrication of all which a raging (po/ennir) 
fire was produced, involving the whole mountain with smoke and 
flame, as with a dark blue cloud and the vivid flash of lightning The 
lion and the retreating elephant are overtaken by the devouring 
flames, and every vital being and every individual object are con- 
sumed in the general conflagration The raging flames, thus 
spreadmg destruction on all sides, were at length quenched by a 
shower of cloud-borne water poured dow n by the immortal Eendra 
And now a heterogeneous stream of the concocted juice of various 
trees and plants ran down into the bnny flood It was from this 
milk-like stream of juices, produced from those streams, trees, and 
plants, and a mixture of melted gold, that the Soors obtained their 
immortality 

“ The waters of the ocean now being assunilated with those 
juices, were converted into milk, and from that milk a kind of 
butter was presently produced , when the heavenly bands went 
again into the presence of Brahma, the granter of boons, and 
addressed him, saying — " Except Narayen, every other Soor and 
Assoor IS fatigued with Ins labour, and still the Arareeta doth not 
appear, wherefore the churning of the ocean is at a stand Then 
Brahma said unto Naraj en — “ Endue them wnth recruited strength. 
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for thou at t their' support.” AncI' Narayen answered and said 
« I will give fresh vigour to such as co-operate in the work. Let 
Mandar be whirled about, and the bed of the ocean be kept steady.” 

When they heard the words of Narayen, they all returned again 
to the work, and began to stir about with great force that butter 
of the ocean . when there presently arose from out of the troubled 
deep— first the moon, -with a pleasing countenance, shining with 
ten thousand beams of gentle light; next followed Sree, the god- 
dess of fortune, whose seat is the white hly'of the waters; then 
Soora-Devee, the goddess of wine, and the white horse called 
Oochisrava."^' And after these fhere was produced, from the unc- 
tuous mass, the jewel Kowstoobh, that glorious sparkling gem 
worn by Nara3^en on his breast ; then Pareejat, the tree of plenty, 
and Soorabhee, the cow that granted every heart's desire.-f 

The moon, Soora-Devee, the goddess Sree, and the horse as 
- swift as thought, instantly marched away towards the Dews, keep- 
ing in the path of the sun 

" Then the Dew Dhanwantaree, in hurnan shape, came forth, 
holding ill his hand a white vessel filled with the immortal juice 
Amreeta. When the Assoors beheld these wondrous things appear, 
they raised their tumultuous voices for the Amreeta, and each of 
them clamorously exclaimed — This of right is mine!’* 

' ‘‘ In the mean time Iravat, a mighty elephant, J arose, now 
kept by the god of thunder ; and as they continued to churn the 
ocean more than enough, that deadly poison issued from its bed, 
burning like a raging fire, whose dreadful fumes in a moment 
spread throughout the world, confounding the three regions of 
die universe witliTts mortal stench; until Seev, at the word of 
Brahma, swallowed the fatal drug to save mankiiid.”§ 

• See this celebrated horse, with seven heads, engraved on, the plate annexed. 

^ t See on the same plate, this^famous cow, called the Cow, of Plenty. 

" X Se6“also on the plate this mighty 'elephant. § Geeta, p. 149. 
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. Concerning these e?c^ypganf rnythojogical defailp of the Hin- 
doos, I must here repeat, that howpver mys^enous the allegory, 
and however ^ild and romantic the languagejn which it is clothed, 
rhis fact piay-be depepd^ upon.jthat there in general lies con- 
cealed at the hottojp some astronomical meanjngor deep theological 
truth Divested of its inflated dictioij aijd fabulous incidents, the 
invention of an Oriental fancy,, what can this general and stupen- 
dous convulsion i of nature , — the 'mountain buned m the tenipes-* 
tuous bosom of therpcdah , the ocean roaring (6nd raging amidst 
the conflict of contending elements!,, the torrents of descendmg 
rain poured dpwn by Eendra thd Hmdoo god of the firmament , 
the total annihilation of every living thing oh the mountain, and of 
all the inhabitants of the grr at ifyss which is below, the earth (an 
expression Very Similar to the Scripture phrase of all the fountains 
of the great dtep ), — what can allithis accumulation of magriificent 
and dreadful images shadow but, except the desolation of ithe 
earth during the penod of the universal Deluge, when the Soors 
and Assoors, who may be considered as the etherbal ministers of 
the divme vengeance, were commisBioned to Ibardas the agitated 
globe? What can the incarnahon ofVeeshnti,lhe preiervingpowec 
of India, m the form of S vast tortoise, to support the ipohderous 
mass on the strand of the ocean, portend, but the benevolent m- 
tcrvention of Providence, personified by the mcarnation of Vfeesh- 
nu, to save from total destruction a perishing world ? Who is that 
physician so renowned in ancient Sanscrit histones, the great Dew 
Dhannantaree, who dt length rose fromi the phumed ocean,, the 
white foam of which resembled milk, beanng m Ins liand a sacred 
vase full of the water of life, and who himself is even represented 
in some of those histones, as a transformation of Veeshnu, who, 

I say, IS to be understood by that fictitious character, unless the 
\cncrablo sage who rose from the ocean, who gave new life to his 
expiring species, and in his family uphold the human race that 
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pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from the hoary deep, 
budded an altar unto the Lord, and offered the first grateful oblation 
after the deluge (circumstances recorded amidst the constellations 
of the southern sphere) ; that my thologic character, who is repre- 
sented upon it as the sacrificer of the beast ; that profound philo- 
sopher whose klio\\ ledge of the ante-diluvian astronomy enabled 
him to form that sphere, and who placed thU ship, by Grecian 
mythologists usurped, and ridiculously called Argo, there ? The 
Greeks, however, as we have seen, remarkably corroborating my 
hypothesis, denominated this asterism of the sacrificer Chiron, 
whom Pliny describes “ as the son of Saturn (Time) and Phillira, 
the inventor of the botanical and medical art/'^ And justly 
may the sacrificer be denominated Chiron, that true Chiron of 
antiquity, though not of Grecian origin, nor the preceptor of 
Achilles ; that great botanist, who first planted the vine, and re- 
turned to the ground that infinite variety “ of^nedical herbs and 
innumerable seedsfi which, in the ancient Sanscrit histories, and 

I 

particularly at the commencement of the Bhagavat, Menu is 
represented as taking into the ark for the express purpose of re- 
novating decayed vegetation after the Deluge ; that nobler cen- 

1 

TAUR, who was indeed born of a cloud, in the same manner as the 
Chinese Fohi is represented in their histories to have had a rain- 
bow for his progenitor ; who, as the name Centaur properly signi- 
fies, first tamed the fierce bull, and who; having taught mankind the 
use of agriculture, was thence not only represented in all the Ori- 
ental mythologies by the apt symbol of the bull, but, if M. Anquetil, 
in the Zend-Avesta, may be credited, in the ancient Persian histories 
was called Vhomme taureau.'\ Such is the true meaning of this 
Avatar ; and such, in my humble opinion, is the true DhanWantaree 

of India, who sprang from the foam of the churned ocean, bearing 

< 

• Plinii Nat. Hist. iib. 7. cap. 56. 

t See M. Anquetil du Perron^s S^end-Avest^, tom III. p. 36^. 
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the Amreeta, or vital ambrosia, to the fenovated world > I would 
not be understood, however, to have ass^ed that Dhanwantaree 
and Noah' are the same person, except in a mythological sense , 
for the seventh Menu, or Satyaurata, Is the undoubted and only 
genuine Noah of India , but I mean, that, under the character of 
Dhanwantaree rising from the ocedti, ithis Venerable personage is 
intended and s)Tnbolized According to M'Sonnerat, he is gene^ 
rally depicted in the pagodas, sacred to Veeshnu, as a learned man, 
m profound meditation, with a book m' his hand 

1 ' : ' 
ASTEONOMICAL' ALLUSION OF THE COURMA AVATAR r 

Sir William Jones, without' favourmg us with any farther expla^ 
nation of his meanmg, confesses himself to be of opinion, that a 
considerable portion of this particular Avatar relates to astronomy. 
For my own part, I entertain little doubt bbf that the serpent 
Asookee, whose enormous body enfolded ' the glbbe, represented 
by the mountain Mandar, or the north pole, is no other than 
the celestial serpent, or dragoni whose 'baleful influence is repfe- 
sented, in all Oriehtal 'systems' of astrology, to’ be 'so'^fatal to 
the revolving spheres, or else that whimsical Tcpresenlalion of a 
still more visionary' dragon, formed by ihe course of the moon 
near the ecliptic, of it hose teLLT,^^AD, dnd'TAic/ li exhibited, 
in the Indian Antiq^uities, an ostronomico-mythologiCal engraving 
By this allegorj, do not'’thd Brahmin astronomers itiean to indi- 
cate that some dreadful position of the planetary orbs, which are 
often represented, in Sanscrit itTitingEi as' personified 'Dewtalis, 
occasioned the gfand convulsion , Of tKatf sOme fafcl eclipse, 
which ever happens near that region of the heaven,' where their 
fancies have fixed the'ir imaginary dragon, 'portended and accohi- 
panied it ’ Surely the supposition’of such an event, as a secondary 
cause, prmes neither bad theology nor despicable philosophy to 
exist in Hindostan But wc see that, by this relation, a devouring 

r 
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fire, as well as a tempestuous ocean, contributed to tlie general 
devastation. Is it not possible, that some of the more ancient San- 
scrit books ma}^ contain, or tradition have lianded down, a genuine 
and circumstantial relation of this awful event ? but, if that sliould 
not be the case, is not this account entirely conformable to the in- 
genious conjectures of Mr. Wliitchurst,, who is decidedly of opinion, 
that lire, bursting from the internal regions of the earth, greatly 
contributed to bring on the dreadful catastrophe in which nature 
agonized, and a world was destro3Td. 

The Testudo, or Lyra of the sphere, is one of the old fort}''- 
eight asterisms, situated in the northern hemisphere, near the 
pole, and remarkable for a most conspicuous and brilliant star of 
the first magnitude, called Lucida Lyi’tC. The position of this 
splendid star is in the shell of the constellation, and on the rim of 
that shell. This celestial lyre, in the Egyptian and Greek mytho- 
logy, is said to have been the .fabrication ,of immortal hands, for 
the god .Mercury is fabled to have made it out of the'Shell of a 
tortoise. The truth is, it was originally the animal, and. not the 
shell only, that formed the constellation. It is probable that the 
Greeks, wishing to accommodate 'to their own mythology all the 
symbolical figures in tlie spliere, first changed the testudo of 
Veeshnu to the lyre of Orpheus; though Veeshnu playing on his 
lyre, in the eighth incarnation, and charming the herdsmen and 
animals of Mathura,^ appears to be the real prototype of that 
fabulous and celebrated character. The pre-eminent splendour 
and beauty of the Lucida Lyras might well induce the ancient In- 
dians, to consider it as the peculiar, and favoured abode of Deity, as 
its beneficent light beaming froni the arctic, circle,, and therefore so 
favourable to navigators,' rendered it peculiarly proper to be in- 
troduced ill that portion of' a system of physical mythology, 
intended to record so awful an eyent as a general deluge of the 

• See him engraved in that character on the fourth plate of this Volume. 
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globe The agitahbn of the waters by the 'mountam Mandar 
being, doubtless, mfended tb represent the general cohvulsion of 
nature, and the labouring of the poles of the wfarld, it was jSl'oper 
that a polar constellation should be introduced irito the ii\tfiil 
drama, and certainly no one constellation in the arctic region more 
merited thi^ distinction than that under consideration ' Veeshnlii 
therefore, ^iteringlntti this benign asterism, supported thd sinking 
pole, convulsed by the assault of enraged djemons, the rapid 
■whirlmg of the mountain, allegory apart, means no more than 
the impetuous revolution of the earth on its axis , and the testudo 
being near that axis, ahd formerly, it is certain, still nearer to 
It, the earth is poetically said to be placed Upon it, and to turn 
round it ' 

TheClunese,accordingtoKjrcher,*assert that their famous flying 
dragon-sprang from a tortoise, but as we have formerly provfed 
that dragon to be the Draco of the sphere, they must medn by it 
ihe testudo of the north pole, in which Veeshuu was incarnate 
They also have an opinion current among them, that a tortoise fiitt 
taught letters to mankmd, and the missionanes describe, as fre- 
quently occurring among the ornaments of their temples, the Shell 
of a large testudo, enamelled blue, and spangled with golden stdrs 
That the Egyptians had suhiIm- traditions relative to the'Sdnctity 
of the torioise, is evident fronJ their being so frequently sculptured 
and pamted m the Caverns of the Thebais , artd though, by that 
sculpture, Hermes, the mventor of the lyre, is undoubtedly thb 
more imhiediate object of altuilon, yet the incarnate VeeshnU bf 
the elder empire of India, 'from which tlieir mytholo^ was m great 
part dcn\ edi Was, in all probability /the onginal character intended 
tobcdesignatcd ‘ for the Troglodytes ofEthropia, if theAbbcBahier 
be right, immemonally regarded the tortoise wltji supetstitioiis 
vcncnitlon,-t- and had an titter abhbtrenco of th4n neighbours, the 
•milTumtntnti, p l«7 +S«Bufcr'iMytboIi>gr wL I p. jj; 
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Helenophagi, thus denominated from tlie circumstance of their 
feeding upon the flesh of that animal. 

The result of the wliole of this astronomical inquiry, respecting 
the three first Avatars, is, that to the sun, tlie great but subordi- 
nate deity of India, the radiant symbol of the Supreme Being him- 
self, to that sun passing tlirough, or as the ancients were accustomed 
to express themselves, taking up Iiis abode in any constellation 
or single star, and diffusing thence his vivifying penetrative influ- 
ences, they assigned the name, and even the form itself, of the ani- 
mal, under whose figure tlic constellation was designated in the 
heavens; and Veeslinu, therefore, successively became incarnate, 
and received homage in the Fish, the Boar, and the Testudo of the 
sphere. Hisfoui tli incarnation exhibits him assuming the form of 
a Lion, bursting from a column to destroy a blaspheming monarch, 
which Sir William Jones very happily conjectured to allude to the 
tyrant Nimrod, and the presumptuous race who erected the tower 
at Babel, which, we observed, probably hapj^ened when the star, 
denominated by astronomers Cor Leon is, one of the most resplen- 
dent in the heavens, was in the solstitial colure. But as all the 
subsequent Avatars have an evident allusion to the events that hap- 
pened in the first post-diluvian ages, we shall defer the interesting 
consideration of them to our second Volume, which will descend 
down to the period of the first invasion of India by the Arabian 
generals, and terminate the proposed History of ANcijiNT India. 


jpND OF THE FIRST VOLUME,. 



ghiiioglSi .^upnt fp3fmotiQtt)iR,i^l3^,^H'^a^5p’lJfl39T9rf^'r;‘ 
-tbincJoz )ud inolJj’sriJ ,,iuiEt^W tOOTi^t odl 

-fiHil ^l:sa amsiguS^iJrfl lu Jodra^a Jriwbfli^Sfi^bnl lo^^Jisb Jlwi 
Wn jVUTJti on-v ainoiono srfj tens .d^ijpiib grtresl^Di^ lt)dl,d3j^foa 
noiJrt’siEacra T[iie nt> aboda zfd 

-uGtu J7i3f733bpq gold'll \/>,irI,«(3i<3(1^.5rueit1i(b?iibR 'TOs^ot^n^icr 
/inn afjjto ,1l9«ii m^)i.'l sif: rjo^o biin^ornfjV-oiL 

^riJ u irtlEtigiiob 5 aa// rioralfawnos orf} -371/^ 3 ?ajfo lOfAJc^^iem - 
,•7' 1 e'/n amrxfi 'ib/(e'<iobtra;^'37ol3i?(!i*,mHlaa3^ 

OfUlo aha isTadi bnit-,7Eo3 , (<«!■? 

’q mto^iU ^nirrwzu' miff ?Jidit(xo norafnaafii diioolfiH " aisrf^ 
,ib;j£ftom'g0im:^(f<jrsftJ Ef5[OT}astK)jHiiauft<p ^hija^uti ,jiorJ ^ 

Offj’oJ jbtilfao^ lj«u*po^f>o5^7lfqf^Er TjavtasMil- lafidti"// liS-f^rtfvj*''. 
laf/oJ 9ffl bu■too^9 odf/ *{r7>jo;jtqfni«-97q oilj uftr'.bfnmT^ KIbt^ 
w ¥ )j'fKKl7f-^faoa>idwl;^fdtdait( .bainspdo'vwAdaKr// Jsdaa^Jfi/ 
-'f*-[tj''Ti3aO(t. 3 i1j lo 5 (ia_^^na.'>J iffO^^rtafnc-ncnJarr 7d baiptumonib^ 
sri» ifnin.juai,^ J(!(jijf>(a orii m «aw arfi'tit iml 

-cJiMi ju'lajnaTaerfl-ot.noRiftfrrJfi&bifo firavctl r!fiK7A«(Di}p'j=>[fiffij 
"JulrnoJn^jorlj •^'iab IlB'i«4if'‘.e93P !(tnnlib-T?oq ■*!>ifl,stit iit bjnSt^ 
b rUwMbid/ •fcmiloV. bno>^ auo^oi ma '1 Jo norfP'pbfenW’ 
icidriA jfUjo cibfil lo" flwwvm ijniV Jrii bHtjrxi sifl^dimvfQbl 
'«ii' TKdiort/ Go Y'oJaiH bosqqcfq jjLi sisnifnTaj bniffetcnnagi'' 
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